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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To His Excellency y Richard Yates, Governor of Illinois, 

SiR:-^I have the honor to transmit the report of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute for 1900, and trust an inspection of its contents 
will satisfy you that the funds appropriated by the General Assembly 
for the advancement of useful education among the farmers, and for 
developing: the agricultural resources of the State, have been wisely 
expended. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. B" HOSTETTER, 

Secretary, 



OFFIOEHS OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS' INSTITUTE. 
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AN ACT CREATING THE ILLINOIS FARMERS' 

INSTITUTE. 



Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly: That to assist and encourage 
useful education among the farmers, and for developing the agricul- 
tural resources of the State, that an organization under the name 
and style of "Illinois Farmers' Institute" is hereby created and de- 
clared a public corporation of the State. 

§ 2. It shall consist of three delegates from each county of the 
State, elected annually at the Farmers' Institutes for said county by 
the members thereof. 

§ 3. The affairs of the Illinois Farmers' Institute shall be man- 
aged by a board of directors, consisting of 

1. State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Professor of Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 

3. President of the State Board of Agriculture. 

4. President of the State Horticultural Society. 

5. President of the State Dairyman's Association, and one mem- 
ber from each congressional district of the State, to be selected by 
the delegates from the district present at the annual meeting of this 
organization: Provided, That the members first selected from the 
congressional districts of even number shall serve for one year, and 
the members first selected from the congressional districts of odd 
numbers shall serve for two years, and that the members selected 
thereafter to fill expired terms of oflBce shall serve for the period of 
two years. 

§ 4. The board of directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute shall 
have sole care and disposal of all funds that may be appropriated by 
the State to sustain the organization, and shall expend the same in 
such manner as in their judgment will best promote the interest in 
useful education among the farmers and develop the agricultural re- 
sources of the State. The Illinois Farmers' Institute shall make 
annual report to the Governor of its transactions, which report shall 
include papers pertaining to its work and addresses made at the 
annual meeting of the organization, and a classified statement of all 
moneys received and of all expenditures made, and twenty thousand 
(20,000) copies of said report shall be printed on or before Septem- 
ber 1 of each fiscal year, one-half for the use of the Illinois Farmers' 



Institute, and the remainder to the Secretary of State for distribu- 
tion. It shall make no appropriation without funds in hand to meet 
same, and the State of Illinois shall in no event be held liable or 
responsible for debt, obligation or contract made by the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute or its board of directors. 

§ 5'. There shall be held annually, under the direction of the 
board of directors, between October 1 and March 1 following of each 
year, a public meeting of the delegates from county farmers' insti- 
tutes and of farmers of this State, at such time and place as may be 
determined by the board of directors, of not less than three (3) days 
duration, which meetibg shall be held for the purpose of developing 
the greater interest in the cultivation of crops, in the care and breed- 
ing of domestic animals, in dairy husbandry, in horticulture, in farm 
drainage, in improved highway and general farm management, 
through and by means of liberal discussions of these and kindred 
subjects, and any citizen may take part in these meetings, but only 
duly elected and accredited delegates from county farmers' institutes 
shall be permitted to vote in the election of the board of directors. 

§ 6. The members of each new board of directors shall enter upon 
their duties the next Tuesday after their election, and hold their of- 
fices for one or two years, as provided in section 3, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and enter upon their duties. It shall have power 
to fill vacancies in the board. It shair organize by the election of a 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and State superinten- 
dent of farmers' institutes, and such other officers or agents as may 
be deemed proper for organizing and conducting the work of the or- 
ganization, who shall hold their offices for one (1) year, unless re- 
moved sooner by the board, and shall perform such duties as may be 
required of them by rules of the board. The secretary, treasurer and 
superintendent may be others than members of the board. 

§ 7. Kooms in the capitol building shall be assigned to the offi- 
cers of this organization by the proper authority, which shall then be 
under the control of the board of directors. 

§ 8. The board of directors may make and enforce such rules and 
by-laws not in conflict with the laws of this State, as will render its 
work most useful and efficient. 

§ 9. For the purpose mentioned in the preceding sections, said 
board of directors may use such sum as it may deem proper and neces- 
sary, not exceeding the amount appropriated therefor by the General 
Assembly from the general fund for that purpose: Provided, fur- 
ther, that the 

1. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

2. Professor of Agriculture of the University of Illinois, 

3. President of the State Board of Agriculture, 

4. President of the State Horticultural Society, 

5. President of the State Dairymen's Association, 

Aud the present congressional representatives of the Illinois Farm- 
ers' Institute Association shall constitute the first board of directors 
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of this organization, who shall have charge of the affairs of the same 
until their successors have been duly elected, and enter upon their 
duties as provided in this act. 

As amended and approved May 11, 1901. 

An act making appropriation for the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
and county farmers' institutes: 

Whereas, To assist and encourage useful education among farm- 
ers and for developing the agricultural resources of the State, the 
Thirty-ninth General Assembly created an organization unde,r the 
name and style of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, and intrusted to it 
the development of greater interest in the cultivation of crops, in the 
breeding and care of domestic animals, in dairy husbandry, in horti- 
culture, in farm drainage, in improvement of highways and general 
farm management, through and by means of liberal discussions of 
these and kindred subjects, and for improving the condition of the 
farmer by affording a better knowledge of successful agriculture; 
therefore, to sustain the same, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly: That there be, and is hereby, 
appropriated to the Illinois Farmers' Institute the following sums, 
to- wit: 

« 

§ 2. For expressage, postage, oflBce expenses, furniture, etc., the 
sum of one thousand .three hundred dollars ($1,300) per annum for 
the fiscal years, beginning July 1, 1901 and 1902. 

§ 3. For the expenses of collecting matter and preparing manu- 
script, editing the annual report and bulletins, stenographer, clerk 
hire, etc., the sum of one thousand seven hundred dollars ($1,700) 
per annum for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1901 and 1902. 

§ 4. For the purchase of books for, and the maintenance and 
management of the Illinois Farmers' Institute free libraries, the sum 
of two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500) per annum for the 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1901 and 1902. 

§ 5. For the actual expenses of district directors and of able and 
practical speakers to be furnished by the Illinois Farmers' Institute, 
to county farmers' institutes, for the purpose of assisting in making 
their meetings of more general interest and of greatest practical 
benefit, for the expense of organizing county institutes, for the ex- 
pense of printing program, advertising of speakers and exhibit at 
the State institute, the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000) per an- 
num for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1901 and 1902: Provided, 
That county institutes, or their representatives, shall be permitted 
to select their own speakers and to have such topics for considera- 
tion as shall be of interest to their respective localities. 

§ 6. For the use of each county farmers' institute, the sum of 
seventy-five dollars ($75) per annum for the fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1901 and 1902, to be paid to the treasurer of each county 
farmers' institute when such institute shall file with the secretary of 
the Illinois Farmers' Institute a sworn statement which shall show 
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that said county farmers' institute has held one or more duly adver- 
tised public sessions annually, of not less then two days each, at 
some easily accessible location, which shall include an itemized ex- 
hibit of the expenses of said meeting, with receipted vouchers there- 
for, a copy of its printed program, and the printed proceedings, 
showing title and author of the papers read and by whom discussed, 
place or places of meeting, with average daily attendance, and such 
other information as may be called for by the Illinois Farmers' In- 
stitute and necessary to successfully assist this work. 

§ 7. No oflScer nor oflScers of any county farmers' institute shall 
be entitled to or receive any moneyed compensation whatever for 
any service rendered the same. 

§ 8. That on the order of the president, countersigned by the 
secretary of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, and approved by the 
Governor, the Auditor of Public Accounts shall draw his warrant on 
the Treasurer of the State of Illinois in favor of the treasurer of the 
Illinois Farmers' Institute for the sum herein appropriated: Pro- 
videdf That each warrant on account of a county farmers' institute 
shall show the county institute for whose benefit the same is drawn: 
Providedy further, That the program and printed proceedings of the 
county farmers' institute for which each warrant is drawn shall show 
that some of the following topics have been presented and discussed, 
viz: Grain farming, stock feeding and breeding, dairy husbandry,, 
orchard and small fruit culture, farmers' garden, domestic science 
and any other subjects pertaining to farm life: Provided, further ,^ 
That if the necessary expense of a county farmers' institute shall not 
equal the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) as aforesaid, then said 
warrant shall only be drawn for the sum expended. 

§ 9. It shall be the duty of the treasurer of the Illinois Farmers'^ 
Institute to pay over to the treasurer of each county farmers' insti- 
tute the said sum of seventy-five dollars ($75), or so much thereof as- 
may be received for its use and benefit, as aforesaid, and make an- 
nual report to the Governor as provided by law. 

Approved May 10, 1901. 
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LOCAL ORGANIZATION FOR PROMOTING THE ILLINOIS 

FARMERS' INSTITUTE MEETING AT 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 



OOMMITTEES. 



Executive Committee — Chas. S. Rannels, chairman:. J. P. Lippincott, Ghas. 
L. Decren, M. B. Fitch, W. H. Stevenson and A. G. Bice. 

Finance— John A. Ayers, chairman; J. B. Bobertson, Andrew Bussel, 
Frank J^lliott and F. E. Farrell. 

General Arrangrements— tW. H. Stevenson, chairman; Charles A. Bowe 
and John B. Joy. 

Press — G. E. Doying, chairman; J. H. Hackett and S. W. Nichols. 

Beception — J. H. Hackett, chairman; Mayor S. A. Fairbank, Prof. F. H. 
Hall, W. L. Alexander, F. L. Sharpe, H. L. Doan, H. S. Stevenson, James 
1. Barrows, John B. Davis and John W. Daly. 

Entertainment— F. L. Sharpe, chairman; J. T. King and Wm. Newman^ 

Music — Bobert M. Hockenhull, chairman; Thomas H. Bapp and Dr. M. H. 
Goodrick. 

Decoration— E. H. Ticknor, chairman; Harry Heinl and Frank L. Plouer. 

Domestic Science — Mrs. T. J. Pitner, chairman^ Mrs. John G. O'Neal, Mrs. 
Wm. K. McLaughlin, Mrs. John W. Leach, Miss Eathryn Bobertson and 
Mrs. George Fox, of Chapin. 

Those expecting to attend the annual meeting of the Illinois Farmers' In- 
stitute to be held in Jacksonville, 111., Feb. 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1901, are re- 
quested to file application for accommodations with Mr. F. L. Sharpe, Jack- 
sonville, 111., chairman of the Entertainment Committee. Full inrormation 
should be given as to the number in the party, how many beds and rooms 
will be needed, as well as preference for hotel. 

The notels and rates are as follows: 

Dunlap House $2.00 per day. 

Pacific Hotel $2.00 per day. 

The Crescent $1.25 single, $1.00 double, per day. 

Park Hotel $1.00 per day. 

New Southern $1.00 per day. 

Bestaurants and boarding houses will not charge more than regular rates. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 



The Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute and the 
officers of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science extend a cor- 
dial invitation to the members of the several County Farmers' Insti- 
tutes, to the farmers, horticulturists, dairymen, live stock breeders, 
and gardeners of Illinois, also to the members of the Domestic Science 
Associations and Women's Clubs, the housekeepers and home mak- 
ers and all others who are interested in the development of the re- 
sources of the State and the upbuilding of our Jiomes, to attend the 
sixth annual State meeting, to be held in Jacksonville, Morgan 
county, on February 19, 20, 21, 22, 1901. 

The meetings are all free to the public and there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the general discussion of all topics on the program. 

The program covers a wide range of subjects which will be pre- 
sented and discussed by those of recognized ability and experience 
in their respective lines of work. 

The class exercises, which are free to all, and will be conducted 
each day in live stock, horticulture and domestic science by Profes- 
sors Kennedy and Blair, and Mrs. Kedzie, will afford those interested 
in these lines ample opportunity to inquire into questions of special 
value to them. 

The introduction of other subjects of general importance to agri- 
culture may be introduced through the Question Box. The ques- 
tions to be submitted to Oliver Wilson, chairman of committee on 
program. 

The entertainment to be given on Friday evening by the students 
of the Institutions for the Education of the Blind and the Deaf and 
Dumb, will afford a rare opportunity to learn what can be accom- 
plished in these grand institutions. 

The term of office of the institute directors of the even numbered 
districts expires on the 1st day of March, 1901. The delegates in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting at Jacksonville from those districts 
will select directors for the ensuing two years. Under the law creat- 
ing, the Illinois Farmers' Institute "only duly accredited delegates 
from County Farmers' Institutes shall be permitted to vote in the 
election of the board of directors." The convention for the election 
of directors will be held Wednesday, February 20, 1901, at 4:30 p. m. 
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Jacksonville, 111., where the annual meeting of the Illinois Farm- 
ers' Institute will be held this year, is the county seat of Morgan 
county, a thriving city of 16,078 inhabitants. It is easily accessible 
from any point in Illinois over the following railroads, which enter 
the city limits: J. & St. L. R. R., C. P. & St. L. Railway, C. & A. 
R. R., and Wabash R. R., all of which lines will give a rate of one 
and a third fare or better for the round trip during the institute 
meetings. 

Jacksonville is situated in the midst of the great corn producing 
farms of the State, and is the greatest distributing point of stock 
cattle in Illinois, outside of Chicago and East St. Louis, and many 
cattle feeders live in the vicinity. Visitors at thp institute will meet 
some of the most progressive farmers and cattle growers from this 
locality that can be found anywhere, and their experiences, as brought 
out in the discussions during the meetings, will be of great value to 
the younger farmers who may attend. 

BUSINESS INTERESTS. 

But few, if any, inland cities are more favorably situated for the 
growth of substantial business interests than is Jacksonville. The 
first railroad laid in the State of Illinois traversed this section of the 
country and Jacksonville was one of the main points upon it. There 
are now four railroads making admirable connections in this city and 
placing the business interests in rapid communication with all points 
far or near. The neighboring cities are located advantageously, 
while the country surrounding the city is one of the richest and most 
productive in the State. The advantages, uniting, as they have done, 
into one, have caused a marked degree of prosperity to attend busi- 
ness enterprises in this city. Within the past two years several large 
business blocks have been erected and but few empty store rooms 
can be found. The merchants and business men are progressive, 
enterprising, public spirited and liberal. The Business Men's Asso- 
ciation is an incorporated organization, which meets on the last Fri- 
day of each month and discusses matters of importance to the busi- 
ness life of the city. This association has always been active for the 
good of the city, and it was due to the enterprise its members mani- 
fested that many meetings of value to the city and the State have 
been held in Jacksonville. 

There is one manufacturing firm in Jacksonville that is unique. 
There is nothing like it in the country, perhaps not in the world. It 
is possible for a farmer to take his wool to, a certain manufacturing 
establishment in this city and have it returned to him in the form of 
an elegant, stylish and substantial suit of clothes. This manufactory 
was founded in 1839 by Joseph Capps and is now carried on by his 
descendants under the style of J. Capps & Sons, limited. 

The power first used was a small steam engine made by Mr. Capps 
himself. Now a 300 horse power engine is required to drive the vast 
amount of machinery used. It takes about 500 people to run this 
establishment when in full blast and it runs the year round. Their 
sales are about one million dollars. Most of their cassimeies and 
worsteds are now sold when made up into men's clothing. 
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Visitors will be cordially received during institute week and politely 
shown through the various departments. 

The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway is a Jacksonville insti- 
tution. I 

Some years since W. S. Hook, Esq., now president of the Los An- | 

geles Traction Company, was president of the system of railroads 
known as the Jacksonville Southeastern Line, with headquarters in 
this city. They were sadly in need of some suitable place to do their 
repairing. The citizens took the matter up and the result is one of 
the very best plants for manufacturing and repairing of en&rines and 
cars in Central Illinois, costing between $100,000 and $200,000, of 
which the citizens paid $55,000 in cold cash. 

These shops employ about 300 men, and the pay roll is $20,000 per 
month, and are in charge of W. E. Killen, superintendent of Motive 
Power and !^quipment. | 

EDUCATIONAL INTBBBSTS. I 

The educational interests of the city of Jacksonville have always 
been paramount. A large and commodious school building is located 
in each ward, and in the first and third wards there are branch 
schools. A member of the board of education is elected by the peo- 
ple from each ward, and the mayor of the city is ex-offido president 
of the board. Meetings are held on the first Monday of each month 
throughout the year, and at such other times as the board is called 
together by the president. The city superintendent and the teachers 
are named annually by the board of education. In the first ward, 
including the branch, there are 13 teachers; in the second, 13; in the 
third, 14; in the fourth, 11. There are also a music teacher for the 
city schools, a teacher of drawing and a truant officer. The high 
school is located on West State street. There are seven teachers 
and thorough courses of instruction are given in science, Latin, 
mathematics and English. 

The excellent system of public schools, with the number of colleges 
located here, have made Jacksonville an educational center, and it is 
known as such throughout the West. Illinois College properly 
claims the distinction of being the first chartered educational insti- 
tution in the State. The Woman's College and the Academy for 
Young Women are flourishing institutions, each with an excellent 
corps of teachers. The College of Music is the musical department 
of the Woman's College and it has always enjoyed highly merited 
success. The Conservatory of Music is well-known throughout the 
State, and is under the management of the authorities of the Aca- 
demy for Young Women. These institutions, with the Jacksonville 
Business college, bring annually hundreds of young men and young 
ladies to the city, and form the nucleus around which centers the 
literary culture and refinement for which Jacksonville is so well- 
known. There are also a large number of literary clubs, which hold 
regular meetings and at which all subjects of general and literary in- 
terest are discussed. Prominent among these may be mentioned: 
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The Club, the Literary Union, The Eound Table, Sorosis, Monday 
Oonversation, Plato Club and The Parthenian club, with a number 
of others. 

Jacksonville has always held a conspicuous place among the cities 
of Illinois. The School for the Education of the Blind, The School 
for the Education of Deaf and Dumb and the Central Hospital for 
the Insane are located here. Many of her citizens have been in 
times past and many others are now men of influence in National 
and State affairs. Such names as General Hardin, Governor Dun- 
can, Governor Yates and Dr. J. B. Turner have added to Jackson- 
ville's fame. 

In addition to the public school system, the educational advant- 
ages of the city are enhanced by the parochial school, located at the 
comer of Fulton and Court streets. It is in charge of the Domini- 
can sisters and courses are given in the common branches. A large 
number of children receive instruction in this institution and en- 
tertainments, which speak well for the work of the school, are fre- 
quently given in Liberty hall. 

The Jacksonville public library is located at 221 South Main 
street. The directors are appointed by the mayor and confirmed by 
the city council. The shelves are filled with the best of books in all 
departments of literature and the tables are supplied with metropol- 
itan daily newspapers and the leading magazines of science and fic- 
tion. 

Jacksonville is proud of the fact that the home of the present Gov- 
ernor of Illinois has always been in Jacksonville. It is also to the 
credit of the city that three of the greatest institutions of the State 
are located here, namely: Hospital for the Insane, Institution for 
the Education of the Blind and Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

The citizens of Jacksonville unite with the Illinois Farmers' Insti- 
tute and Domestic Science Association in extending a hearty invita- 
tion to the people of the State to attend the annual meeting and will 
do all in their power to make the visit pleasant and profitable to all 
visitors. 



—2 F. 
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ILLINOIS FARMERS' INSTITUTE. 

CONVENTION OF DBLBGATES. 



Abmobt Hall, Jaoesonyille, Illinois. 



Tuesday, February 19, 1901. 



Morning Session— 10 O'clock. 



G. A. Wilmarth, Presiding. 
President Illinois Farmers' Institate. 

Music — "America" — By the Audience. 

Prayer— George L. Snively, Pastor Christian church, Jacksonville. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Enrollment of Delegates and Presentation of Credentials. 

Reports of the condition of the several County Farmers' Institutes by del- 
egates. 

A general discussion of the ways and means of increasing the usefulness 
of County Farmers' Institutes, in which all are invited to take part. 

It is requested that reports be submitted in writing:, that all delegates may 
have time to report. 

Question Box will be in charge of Oliver Wilson, chairman of committee on 
program. All questions should be submitted to him. 



Afternoon Session— 1:30 P. M. 



Music. 

Address of Welcome — Gov. Richard Yates. 

Response — Oliver Wilson, Director 14th District. 

Report of Superintendent of Institutes — A. B. Hostetter, Sringfield. 

Address on Live Stock Clntroductory of the class work during the week)— 
W. J. Kennedy, Instructor Animal Husbandry, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Address on Horticulture (Introductory of the class work during: the week) — 
J. C. Blair, Assistant Professor of Horticulture, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Horticulturalist of the Experiment Station. 
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Evening Session— 7:30 O'clock. 



Music. 

Address, '*To What Extent Should Afiriculture be Taught in the Common 
€choolsf "— Dr. Frank Hall, Superinlendent of the Blind, Jacksonville, 111. 

Music. 

Address, **The Value of the Trained Hand"— Mrs. Nellie Eedzie, Instruc- 
tor of Domestic Science, Bradley Institute, Peoria, 111. 

Music. 



Wednesday, Pebbuabt 20, 1901. 



MoBNXNG Session— 9:00 O'clock. 



Class in Live Stock from 9 to 9:30 — ^W. J. Kennedy, Instructor. 

Class in Horticulture from 9 to 9:30— J. C. Blair, Instructor. 

Class in Domestic Science from 9 to 9:30 — Mrs. Nellie Kedzie, Instructor. 

General Session— 9:30. 

Music. 

Prayer— Rev. J. W. Crowe, Jacksonville, Rector Church of Our Savior. 

Com; Its Place in Illinois Agriculture — E. E. Chester, Champaig^n, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Corn Growers^ Association. 

Insects Injurious to Corn — Prof. S. A. Forbes, Urbana, State Entomolof^ist. 

The Elements of Fertility Taken from the Soil by a Crop of Corn and How 
to Restore Them— E. G. Hoj^kins, Professor of Agronomy and Chemist of 
the Experiment Station, University of Illinois. 

General discussion of questions pertaining to corn growing. 



Afternoon Session— 1:30 O'clock. 



Music. 

Annual Address of the President of the Illinois Farmers' Institute — G. A. 
Willmarth, Seneca. 

Music. 

Address, **What the Department of Agriculture is Doing for the Farmer" 
— Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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CONVENTION OF DELEGATBS 

ILLINOIS FARMEES' INSTITUTE. 



Wednesday Afternoon, Feb. 20, 190L 



In Opeba House, Jacksonville, Illinois— 4:30 O'clock. 



The delefirates from the seyeral County Fanners' Institutes will meet to 
elect directors for the even numbered Concessional Districts. Only the duly 
accredited delegates present will be allowed to vote. Voting: by proxy not 
admissible. 



Evening Session— 7:30 O'clock. 



The members of the General Assembly will be invited to attend.this session, 
and it is expected that the majority of them will be present. 

Music. 

Address— The late Hon. James A. Mount, Indianapolis, Ex-Governor of 
Indiana, was to have filled this place. The vacancy wul be supplied. 

Music. 

Address — Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington. D. C. 

Music. 

Short Speeches by Farmers, members of the 42d General Assembly. 



Thubsday Mobning, Feb. 21, 1901— Opeba House— 9 O'clock. 



Class in Live Stock, 9 to 9:30— W. J. Kennedy, Instructor. 

Class in Horticulture^ 9 to 9:30 — J. C. Blair, Instructor. 

Class in Domestic Science, 9 to 9:30— Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, Instructor. 

oenebal session. 
Music. 

Prayer— Rev. A. L. T. Ewert, Jacksonville, Pastor Centenary M. E» 
Church. 

Address— **The Influence of Good Roads Upon Farm Life and Farm Prop- 
erty's—Howard H. Gross, Chicago, Special Agent and Expert Office Public 
Road Inquiry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Address— ** Cooperation Among Farmers"— Hon. Aaron Jones, Master of 
the National Grange, South Bend, Ind. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 



BUSINESS SESSION. 



Thursday Morning, February 21, 1901. 



Parlors Pacific Hotel — 9 O'clock. 



Beports of officers. 
Beports of delegates. 
Miscellaneoas business. 
Election of officers. 



Afternoon Session— 1:30 O'clock. 



Program under the direction of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science. 
Mrs. Sara Sternberg, (Chicago), Presiding Officer. 

Chairman of Illinois Farmers' Institute Committee on Domestic Science. 



Welcome and Address, **The University"— Mrs. Mary Turner Carriel, 
Jacksonville, Member of the Board of Trustees, University of Illinois. 

Secretary's Report of the Year— Mrs. Sada VanHom Blair, Urbana, Sec- 
retary Illinois Association of Domestic Science. 

Domestic Science at a State University — Miss Isabel Bevier, Urbana, Pro- 
fessor Household Science at the University of Illinois. 

Farm House Architecture— James M. White, Champaign, Associate Profes- 
sor of Architecture, University of Illinois. 

Music. 

The Evolution of the Kitchen— Mrs. Elizabeth O. Hiller, Chicago, Princi- 
pal Chicago Domestic Science Training School. 



Evening Session— 7:30 O'clock. 



Music. 

Address, **Life in Paris"— Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap, Savoy, Vice-President 
Illinois Association of Domestic Science. 

Music. 

Some Inequalities in School Administration — Alfred Bayliss, Springfield, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 

Music. 
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Friday, February 22, 1901. 



Morning Session--9:00 O'clock. 



Class in Live Stock, 9 to 9:30— W. J. Kennedy, Instructor. 

Class in Horticulture, 9 to 9:30— J. C. Blair, Instructor. 

Class in Domestic Science, 9 to 9:30 — Mrs. Nellie S. Eedzie, Instructor. 

GENERAL SESSION. 

Music. 

Prayer— Rev. E. Morey, Jacksonville, Pastor State Street Presbyterian 
Churcn. 

The Value of a Crop of Sugar Beets as Compared with Other Staple Farm 
Crops, and Its Effect Upon the Soil— P. G. Holden, Pekin. 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Opening of the question box and general discussion of the topics named 
therein. 



Afternoon Session— 1:30 O'clock. 



Music. 

Address, ''Public Charities" — Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford, Member of 
State Board of Charities. 

Music. 

Open parliament for the discussion of ''How to Increase the Efficiency of 
the Illinois Farmers' Institutes and Domestic Science Associations." Five 
minute speeches. 



Evening Session— 7:30 O'clock. 



Address, "The Education of the Blind"— Superintendent Frank Hall. 

Address, "The Education of the Deaf" — Superintendent Dr. Gordon. 

To be followed by an entertainment by the students of the Institutions for 
the Education of the Blind, and the Deaf and Dumb. 
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PEOCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OP 
THE ILLINOIS FARMEES' INSTITUTE. 



The Institute met in Armory Hall as per the program at 10 o'clock 
a. m., Tuesday, February 19th, 1901. 

President G. A. Willmarth being absent on account of illness, the 
meeting was called to order by Vice President L. N. Beal. 

Mr. Charles A. Rowe led the audience in isinging America, and 
Rev. 0. M. Brown, pastor of the Presbyterian church, Jacksonville, 
111., offered the following prayer: 

Rev. Mr. Brown: — We look up to Thee, oh Lord, our God, for Thy blessing, 
for Thv guidance, knowing that every good and perfect ^ft cometh down 
from Thee, for Tnou art our God and the creator of all things and Thou art 
the Father of our soul and we pray Thee that Thy blessing may oe upon us and 
that we may know Thy wish and have Thy guidance through all the things 
of life. We thank Thee for the prosperity and blessings Thou hast gfiven us. 
May we follow Thy path, through Christ. Amen. 

On motion of Mr. Hughes, the chairman was instructed to appoint 
committees on credentials and resolutions. 

Mr. King moved that all resolutions be referred to a committee on 
resolutions without debate. 

Motion adopted. 

The Chairman: — It is very gratifying to see so many counties rep- 
resented by delegates this morning. We want a report from every 
one present. That there may be more time for county reports the 
directors will submit their reports in writing and they will not be 
read now but printed in the annual report. The secretary will now 
call the roll of counties. 

Adams County — 

S. N. Black, Clayton, 111.: Has been holding farmers' institute for twelve 
or thirteen years. Held one at Clayton last fall and will hold another at 
Plainville on the last Friday and Saturday in May. We have people inter- 
ested in the work, and interest kept up. We were nearly drowned out of our 
last institute, but we had a better institute outside of that than we ever had. 
We think the institute is stronger in the hearts of the people and working 
better than it has ever been. The free libraries are asked for a little faster 
than our secretary can furnish them. 

Bond County — 

Mr. Gracejr, Sorento: I have to say that Bond county held her annual 
farmers' institute in December last, as she usually does. We varied the last 
year from our usual custom of holding institutes. For a few years prior to 
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that time we had been holding in connection with the institute, some exhibits, 
which were very successful, so much so that the show about got away with 
the institute, and a great many of the workers who desired to reap the bene- 
fits from the speakers and the parties who had come there to address us on 
topics that were of interest to us and on topics on which they were posted, 
we were so much interested in other affairs that we were deprived of that privi- 
lege ; we felt that we were deprived of the main thing that we really wanted and 
that was the practical part of the talk by parties who had come there especially 
to address us on these subjects. The last two years we practically did away with 
the exhibit or fair part of it and we have had the farmers' institute proper, and 
the last session was very interesting and the farmers generally conceded that 
there were more good results through the last institute than there ever was 
prior to that time. We had Prof. Blair from the State University who gave 
us a very interesting talk upon the fertility of the soil. He made a talk with 
which we were all interested. We also had the Hon. Mr. Spies, of Madison 
county, to address us on subjects which were very instructive. 

Brown County — 

C. J. Davis, Mound, 111.: We have been holding a two days' institute each 
year at the county seat, Mt. Sterling. The last session was by far the best 
ever held in the county. Interest is growing in every department of the 
work. Farmers are wanting better live stock, better seed, and better every- 
thing on the farm. We organized a Domestic Science Association at our last 
meeting which will be a great help to the county institute as well as to the 
women in teaching them the art of housekeeping. We will work for the best 
results possible in the future. 

Cass County — 

W. B. Conover, Virginia, 111. : Our institute has grown from a very small 
one to a very large one for as small a county as ours. We first started in 
with verj small attendance and tried all of the ways that were known to us 
at that time to interest the people. We had an exhibit of the principal farm 
products and had as good speakers as could be obtained. We nave had very 
nearly ail the best speakers who have talked at institutes in this State. In 
regard to our exhibits, to show what we have done and the progress we have 
made, the first year our corn was very poor, according to the judge; the next 
year it was a great deal better, and last year we hadthe best judge and he 
said it was as good corn as any county institute displayed that he had at- 
tended. There is also much interest taken in all the seeas. The farmers are 
interested in every line that will do them good. We have one or two new 
ways of interestiiig the people that we are trying now, and we think it is go- 
ing to get a good deal of interest started. For instance, in one of our county 
papers the editor has kindly given us a column. The Farmers' Institute offi- 
cers have started off by writing a few articles and now the farmers are taking 
it u^. The idea is this— we expect with the help of the State University 
Agricultural Station, to have a list of experiments this spring; we expect to 
get the farmers to take hold of this and try experiments. The idea is to have 
these men report and also to report through the columns of the paper. An- 
other thing we have made an attempt to do is to have men take an interest in 
and read papers at an institute. We do every thing we can to get the farmer 
that is interested to get up on his feet. 

Whenever I see a man in the audience that I know knows something about 
the subject and will not say any thing, I call on him personally and ask him 
what he knows, and then I ask him question after question until he will get 
up and tell us. Another thing that is helping to interest the young people 
and make them feel satisfied with the country life is our country telephone. 
We started a short line with seven or eight telephones some two or three 
years ago, and we now have some 50 or 60 miles running all over the county, 
and we are beginning to get into all the towns in the county. It is a mutual 
affair and it is not only pleasant but profitable. 

Question by delegate: What is the expensed 

Mr. Conover: The expense is very low compared with what you would 
have to pay for your town rent. We tried to organize a line which was a 
partnership, first. After a while we found we were growing, so we incorpor- 
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ated. We started in with a capital of $600 but have increased it since. Some 
people who objected to being: stockholders to start on said thejr would rather 
rent. The result is the rent almost pavs our 'phone bill. I think this news- 
paper idea of ours is about as good a tning as we have struck. The men will 
ask me occasionally some thing that was said at the last institute. It gives a 
person an idea it two or three people ask you of a subject—it gives you an 
idea what would be a good thing to write upon, and now our farmers are 
taking hold and making reports, and it also stirs up discussion. We had a 
report of one young man from our county, who attended the State school^ on 
stock judging, and from another young man who told us about com judging, 
and we expect to keep that thing up right along. Individually, I know that 
it has done me a wonderful amount of good. I have learned things that have 
given pleasure in farming, and I know it has kept me there and made me feel 
like there was something for me to do and %t the same time it has saved me 
money by learning what to do and what I had learned at these institutes. 
Certainly it did not cost me any thing, so I am bound to be ahead. 

I forgot to tell you about the most important part of our institute. In con- 
nection with the regular work of the Domestic Science Association, they have 
practical work in the kitchen at their homes. They meet for practical work 
at the homes of the members. They practice cooking, I suppose. I am not 
old enough to advise any of you men on farm topics, but there is one thing I 
feel safe that I can advise you on and that is to use every influence you have 
in getting your wives to join a club of that kind. All you need is to get to 
taste the good things they will cook for you the next week after they have 
been to one of these meetings. 

Champaign County: — 

Mr. J. H. Hossack, Champaign: The Champaign County Farmers' Insti- 
tute is again in trouble, the cause being that in one of our enterprising towns 
where we held an institute last winter, their local committee sent in an in- 
vitation: **Come! Necessary funds guaranteed." There doesn't appear to 
be any trouble in that kind of talk, but when this same committee appear on 
the ground and say, • *'If you don't come to our town we will run an institute 
in opposition to your county organization" . 

We have just held two very enthusiastic institutes this winter, one at Ban- 
taul, January 18-19, the other at Galena, February 13-14, 1901, and we have 
calls from five towns at the present time for the location of our next winter 
meetings. From this you see us in the positiom of Dickens' character 
* 'Boots, " in **Martih Chuzzlewitt"— **all a-calling: for their boots at the 
same time." From this you will see that our method of holding two insti- 
tutes per year in the north and south ends of our county is waking up our 
farmers to their own interests. 

Christian County: — 

Harry Grundy, Morrison ville. 111. : Christian county held the 14th annual 
institute at Tayiorville, December 12, 13 and 14, 1900, one day being devoted 
to domestic science, under the skillful management of the ladies. 

A lively interest was taken in all topics discussed by the farmers present, 
the absence of expected prominent speakers being apparently no detriment. 
The attendance, however, was disappointing, consiaering the good weather 
and roads. An exhibit of farm products was held in connection the previous 
year and the attendance was large. This was omitted at last institute on 
account of the large amount of work connected with it and other reasons. 
It will probably be tried again at next meeting. A very large number of 
farmers in the county fail to attend the institute from some cause and it is a 
problem how to reach them and induce them to come out. The institute 
should be, and in fact is, an index of the degree of advancement to which the 
farmers have attained and a measure of their ambition to excel in their 
chosen calling and should be earnestly supported by every enterprising 
farmer in the county. 
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Coles County — 

H. F. Hill: We held a meeting the week before Christinas and we also- 
held an exhibition in connection with the institute. We worked hard for 
three months in getting up the prognram and in preparing for this exhibition. 
We secured the court house in Coles county, having a room with a seating- 
capacity of three or four hundred for our audience and a room about half the 
size of this for exhibits of fancy work and kitchen display and farm products. 
Then we had a basement nearly as large as this for poultry. The room that 
was set aside for the display of kitchen and fancy work and farm products 
was filled with as fine a display as I ever saw. The basement was filfled with 
poultry, but the audience room was not filled. I know I am in a minority 
here in regart^ to exhibits. Nearly all those who have spoken think it is ar 
good thing. I do not. The officers of our institute positively said we would 
have nothing more to do with it, if we had to kill ourselves working for the 
exhibit. We have come to the conclusion that an institute should be a school 
and not a show. The people wrang[led and said our awards were not made 
properly, and some of the ladies cried when the steel range went to some- 
bodv else, and they said it was all cut and dried before we got there. In the 
poultry display the awards are still causing trouble. 

In the way of program we had Henry Caldwell of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal, Mrs. Joseph Carter and others tnat were well worth hearing, but we 
could not get the people away from the exhibits. They would not go up* 
stairs. It mip[ht be that I am mistaken. I know this, I would not work any 
more in that line of work. I want to make it a school and not a show. 

DeWitt County— 

W. S. Harrold, Clinton, 111.: The DeWitt County Farmers' Institute wa& 
held at Clinton December 18, 19 and 20, 1900, but the attendance was not as 
good as in the past. Those present manifested much interest in the meet* 
mgs. 

For the first time one day and evening was given to the ladies. They dis- 
cussed various subjects, the most important of which was the topic of Domes- 
tic Science by Mrs. S. Noble King, of Bloomington, in which great interest 
was taken. 

Edgar County — 

E. G. Taylor: The Edgar County Institute held a three days' session 
in Paris, the meetings being well attended. There is a marked growth in the 
value of the institutes to the farmers of Edgar county. 

Franklin County — 

J. M. Vancil: I want to report for Franklin county that we had an insti- 
tute last November some time and had the pleasure of having the vice-presi- 
dent of the State Institute with us on that occasion. The exercises were very 
food. The display we had was very fine. There was one thing about it I 
id not like— and one thing I never have liked about Franklin County Farm- 
ers' Institutes. It is next to impossible to interest the ordinary farmers from 
the country — the young men from the country around there. You can not 
get them out. The attendance there, the vice-president remembers, was 
very small — so small that we could not even have any meetings. The citi- 
zens, to their credit, took an active part in our institutes and helped us ma- 
terially. We have not given up in despair. We are going to try something 
to interest the farmers of Franklin county and get them out and make it one 
of the grandest counties in the S;ate, especially in the line of horticulture. 

Fayette County — 

Eli Foucht, Vandalia, 111,; We held an institute in January 30-1. We had 
quite a good county institute — fair attendance. We are young in the insti- 
tute work but are making good progress. 

Fulton County — 

E. H. Diehl, Leeseburg, 111.: Our third annual institute was held at 
Lewistown, the county seat, during court week, January 15-16, 1901. The 
attendance and interest were good. District Director Oliver Wilson was 
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present at all the sessions. The secretary's circular letter to the township 
vice-presidents was not a success. It' is difficult to get the great masses of 
farmers out to these schools of instruction who need tuition. We would sug- 
gest farm exhibits. The ladies' part of the program was highly appreciated, 
especially the demonstrations in cooking by Miss Zoll. The school, horticul- 
ture, and road questions created the most discussion. I think our institutes 
should foster the entertainment part of the program along with the educa- 
tional part. There was quite a demand for the annual reports. Class in- 
struction will be very acceptable to our farmers at future institutes. If we 
can teach those who attend and put the able papers and lectures read at the 
institutes into the hands of the non- attendants, we shall have fully succeeded. 

Greene County — 

Donald Simpson : Our institute was held in connection with the congres- 
sional institute at Whitehall in January. As Greene county institutes have 
been for several years, this one was also a great success. There were no 
exhibits nor any contest for prizes in either farm, agricultural or trnj other 
branch, because we have in our county one of the best agricultural fairs that 
is held in the State, so no interest would be taken in contests. The party 
who was to make this report is not present. 

Grundy County — 

William Beardon, Morris, 111. : Our institutes are a success, alternating^ 
between Mason and Morris in order to give the people a chance to attend. 
We feel very groud of the success we have been making. It has done won- 
derful work with us. Instead of plowing up the roads and breaking them up 
we gravel them — brought about simply oy the institute. And another ad- 
vantage of that, we brought the woman's department into it, which is the 
life of it. There was some verv fine papers read there. Everythins: is pro- 
gressing well. We are perfectly satisfied and hope it will continue for it i» 
gaining all the time. 

Hancock County- 
Walter Yanzile, Carthage, 111.: I wish to say that in Hancock county we 
have been in the habit of holding only one institute in the year until two 
years ago when we commenced holding two. We divided our institutes and 
hold two a year. This year we held in November at Carthage. We took a 
little departure from the regular line to start up enthusiasm and gave 
premiums on cereals and grains and had a good institute. Said so by all. 
Again we held an institute the week before last at the town of Adrian and I 
can read you a sketch from the paper here which will do more good than if I 
tell you: 

'*As a social event it was a charming affair. As a source of gratification to 
every one concerned it was a triumph. It was the open confession of several 
who have attended the farmers', institutes in this county since the organiza- 
tion of that body, that the meeting at Adrian over-reached everything of the 
kind in the history of the institute, for attendance, interest and enthusiasm, 
and for benefits received." 

I want to say that our county is growing fast in the line of good work. 

Henry County — 

Sherman Uishel, Cambridge, 111. : Henry County Farmers' Institute was 
held at Orion on December 6th and 7th. 

It was one of the most interesting and successful meetings ever held in the 
county. The program was complete, and with one or two exceptions, carried 
out as published. 

The day sessions were given almost exclusively to papers and talks on farm 
topics. The two evening meetings were generously sprinkled with music, and 
papers on topics of interest to the ladies were well rendered and received. 

The hall was packed at both sessions, many being unable to get into the 
building. 
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Henry Wallace of Des Moines, and Prof. Holden of Pekin, were with as, 
and to them we owe mach, as they proved to be good Institute workers. 

The expense of conducting our institute was $75.40. 

. The exhibit of farm products was good and the committee paid out about 
$40 in premiums offered in cash and trade by the business men of Orion. 

Iroquois County — 

David Brumback, Danforth, 111. : I will say, Mr. Chairman, that Iroquois 
county holds one institute a year, usually in the month of February. We 
just held ours last week, Thursday and Friday. There is a great interest 
taken in institutes in that county, and aside from discussing general farm 
topics, we frequently— generally, in fact— hold an exhibit of farm products in 
connection with it. This year we did not for the first time in a number of 
years. And also let me say that there is a branch of domestic science at- 
tached to it. We invite the ladies to compete for i)remiums in cooker^r, and 
discuss domestic science questions. This year the institute was held in the 
opera house at Oilman, and our • attendance was very good. In the discus- 
sion of topics we have ladies take a part as well as gentlemen, and as. a rule 
there is nothing lacking. 

Jackson County — 

J. M. Galbraith, Carbondale: Jackson county held its institute on Decem- 
ber 6 and 7 in connection with the congressional institute and we had a very 
interesting and instructive program, including topics which the farmers of 
Jackson county and the twenty-second congressional district were especially 
interested in and it was a splendid one. It resulted in creating a great deal 
more interest in this work in Jackson county, especially, and also in the dis- 
trict. We feel that next year we will have a better institute and better 
interest. 

Jersey County— 

C. E. Nash, Jerseyville, 111.: Jersey county had an institute this winter — 
interesting one. Good exhibit; instructive addresses. I think the agricul- 
tural interest in Jersey county is growing and advancing. 

Jefferson County — 

L. N. Beal, Mt. Vernon, 111.: The annual meeting of the Jefferson county 
institute was held at Mt. Vernon, November 22-23, 1900. The weather was 
extremely bad during the entire meeting, so the attendance was less than 
what it would have been under more favorable weather; and what the excel- 
lence of the program demanded, but the interest manifested was gratifying 
to the officers. We were assisted by two professors from Champaign and 
several other gentlemen besides our local talent. 

One half day was given •ver to the Domestic Science Association, who 
rendered a very, interesting and instructive program. 

All the meetings were very interesting and instructive, especially the eve- 
ning sessions when the town people attended the meetings, many were not 
able to find standing room in the hall. We think that the discussion by 
the home talent is of more lasting good to the farmer than that of outside 
speakers. The sociability caused by discussion and the interest taken by 
each and every one has been of lasting good to every part of the county, so 
we always have a discussion at the end of every paper. 

We held a call meeting February 14, 1901, of one day, to finish the program 
consisting of four papers left over from the last meeting. 

Lake County — 

H. D. Hughes, Antioch, 111. : Lake county is getting there with both feet. 
It has only had an institute working three years; it was organized three 
vears ago. The first year she held one; the next year three. This year we 
held one of three days in December, one for two days in February, and she 
is getting ready to hold another of two days in March. 
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Logan County—^ 

W. H. Evans, Lincoln, 111.: Our farmers' institute sessions are usu* 
ally held early in December, at a time, when the farmers are least busy, as 
corn* gathering is out of the way, and the roads are generally good at that 
season. 

Our mid -winter fair is of vast importance, and furnishes an interesting and 
educational feature of rare worth. We employ the expert system and score- 
card in judging, corn and butter and lose no opportunity to secure the very 
best talent obtainable in all other departments. 

At first we found it rather difficult to get our corn-growers to conform ta 
the standard of excellence and a few yet feel, that it is not quite fair, ta 
cut their score, on account of a fourteen-inch ear, regardless of its manner 
of filling or uniformity of grains, etc., and while we do not have as many 
entries m the com and butter departments as we had a season or two ago^ 
the uniform standard is very much higher, showing that our more enterpris- 
ing farmers are taking an interest in the whys and wherefores interrogating 
the judges after scoring has been made, and are profiting by their mistakes. 

The butter department is in charge of a regularlv organized butter asso- 
ciation composed of our leading butter makers, ana an unusual amount of 
interest is manifested. 

A detailed score-card is attached so that each exhibitor may see wherein 
the butter is at fault, and the judge explains the reasons for his decisions, so 
that it is made an educational feature of rare value. The standard of exhibits 
is highly creditable, and its influence is being felt in our town markets* 

The separator product is classified separately, but in the open sweepstakes 
it does not always win, but there is a higher uniform average of excellence , 
than the butter made by the old system. 

The pastry department is always an attractive one. The cakes and bread 
are placed in showcases. By so doing they are not only kept in better con- 
dition but show off to a much better advantage. In this, as well as some 
other departments, we can not much further encourage entries for lack of 
exhibit space, notwithstanding we have four large rooms in addition to the 
secretary's room and the auditorium. We had sixty cakes in our December 
show. 

We feel that our display of farm products would do credit to the most en- 
terprising county fair. 

The poultry department is under the auspices of the Logan County Poul- 
try Association. They hold a show distinctively their own. 

We attach a great deal of credit to the superintendents of the various de- 
partments. 

The best way in the world to get people to take an interest in any enter- 
prise is to give them something to do. 

As a matter of course the chief management and a large share of the work 




inviting their neighbors before they 

Give young people a place on the program, as assistant superintendents, 
or even as ushers, and the proud father or mother will likely be on hand to 
see how well it is performed. 

Our literary program requires the most thoughtful attention. We aim to 
infuse new thoughts and new lines of discussion each year, holding close to 
the fundamentalfeatures, that must needs be emphasized. 

Securing local talent for heavy topics, is perhaps our most difficult task. 

We have observed that a speaker will usually talk best before a strange 
audience, but by drawing upon the most available, we feel that we are con- 
stantly adding to our intelligent discussions. An evening session is given up 
to the school children of the county under the direction of our county super- 
intendent of schools. The program consists of declamations, original essays 
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The Chairman: Do you have a show with your institutef 

Mr. Spies: Well, yes, we had a show. I don't believe I said anything 
about the show. I believe I am the originator of shows in the State of 
Illinois. I tell you what I think about the show. Take for instance a horti- 
culturist and he wants to explain to you about apples. You have a corn 
f rower or an expert on corn and he wants to demonstrate what corn to feed, 
f he has ^ot the ear corn or he has got the apple he will tell you the name. 
I believe that a practical demonstration in com will teach the boy or his 
father either, what a good ear of corn is by showing him a good ear of corn 
and telling him whv it is good. I have learned a whole lot by a show and I 
think it is a good thing. I call it a show — we ought to call it a fair. Have it 
in a house where you can lock it up during the institute hours. Let the peo- 

Ele spend their leisure hours — that is between institutes, with the show, 
let them come and see the exhibits, let them bring their produce and let 
them show it, give them little premiums but do not open the show out on th& 
street and let it run away with you. 

Marshall County— 

H. A. Judd, Wenona, 111. : Marshall county held its tenth annual meeting 
in the last of November and first of December — the most interesting and en- 
thusiastic meeting ever held in the county. The attendance and exhibits were 
good— never was any better. 

Mason County- 
Charles E. Himmel, Bishop, 111.: The Mason County Farmers' Institute 
was held in Mason City, 111., Oct. 3-4, 1900. 

The officers had secured the verv best talent both at home and abroad. 
Mason countv has a reputation of being up-to-date in institute work, and if 
we are to judge by what speakers from a distance tell us, and by the large 
attendance at our meetings the time is near at hand when Mason county will 
rank among the first in institute work. We have also held an exhibit of the 
leading products of the farm, garden and kitchen. 

The exhibit feature is one that we have maintained in connection with our 
institute, and we find it to be very successful. The merchants in town 
larg[ely contribute to the prizes, and it adds very much to the interest of the 
institute work. We hope to more than duplicate the interest manifested this* 
year in our next annual meeting. 

Massae County — 

B. Byrd Leeper, Union ville, 111. : Attending farmers' institutes is like 
reading good agricultural and horticultural papers. In nearly every issue of 
any of the leading farm journals of our country is to be found some one or 
more articles worth more to the reader than the subscription price an entire 
year, provided he will put in practice its teachings. If he fails to do this he 
might as well not read. So it is with the instruction we receive at these 
meetings. Getting the theory and making practical application of it after- 
ward are two different things, and we are of the opinion that if one instructor 
only were sent into a county and he be required to hold a one-day institute 
in each precinct, going out into the fields and orchards and giving such dem- 
onstrations as the season of the year would admit, naming the different 
characters of soils met with and the proper treatment of such, pointing out 
noxious weeds, etc., teaching how to find and combat injurious insects that 
prey upon our fruit trees, giving a few lessons in stock-judging, and encour- 
aging the school boys (who should and could be present) to make observa- 
tions in various ways and report same, etc., etc., that we would, in this man- 
ner, be able to reach, interest and benefit the masses, and especially the 
youth of the country, to whom we are to look for future results rather than to 
their fathers, who are already **sot in their ways." We must carry this work 
into the school room. The other side of farm life must be shown. The 
beauty of nature and the science of plant growth must be pointed out and 
understood to the extent, at least, of awakening an interest and an inquiry 
for more knowledge. 
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If Christiaaity is tauglit alone in theological seminaries, if the gospel of 
Jesns Christ is preachea but once a year and that at county towns, few are 
likely to be converted. Let us carry the gospel of agriculture and horticul- 
ture right into the homes of those we are seeking to reach. If the mountain 
will not come to us we must go to it. 

It may be argued that this will prove too expensive. Not so. Instead of 
defraying the traveling expenses and hotel bills of several speakers on dif- 
ferent topics let the one man sent into a county be competent to deal with all 
these subjects and then we have but one R. E. fair to pay and no ''board 
bill," for he will be entertained gratis by the farmers and transported from 
one precinct to another without expense. 

If you say,'*No one man is competent to do this 'all round' work," we will 
ask if our tJniversity is not as thoroughly equipping her students as are our 
normal schools at Bloomington and Carbondale theirs. They send their 
students out, not one to teach mathematics, another physiology, etc., but 
competent to teach all the branches required to be taught in our public 
schools. 

This system would of course, "knock a number of good follows out of good 
jobs^" but we believe, if this missionary work was practiced for one or two 
years we could then afford to return to our present system and find our as- 
sembly halls packed with eager participants and our new and expensive 
school buildings crowded by farmers' sous anxious to gainlinf ormationjto take 
back to the farm, not into other lines of business. 

Menard County — 

H. Y. Kincaid, Athens, 111.: I did not come here with the intention of 
submitting any report of our institute. In fact our president did not appoint 
any delegates to the State Institute until last Friday evening and I happened 
to be like Mr. Converse here, of Cass county, on the telephone line, and by 
some means he heard I was going to the State Institute and called me up 
and wanted to know if I would not act and I said under the circumstances I 
would and I was not expecting to submit any report because I had not been 
notified. However, I will say that we held our first institute in Menard 
county five years ago and it was a very meag;er affair. We had a right good 
program but no audience to address. It was in the opera house and we were 
very much chagrined because there was nobody there to hear the program. 
Still we did not lose courage. Kept up the next year and had better attendance. 
The third year we decided to have a little exhibit in connection with the insti- 
tute and we had a very good exhibit and a very good program and a good au- 
dience and I would say that through that exhibit there was some very prac- 
tical lessons given to our farmers. We had an exhibit of corn. I suppose 
you gentlemen all know what that consists of. There were very few samples 
of good corn shown, however, the next year they had an exhibit also in con- 
nection with the institute and everybody was surprised at the exhibit of com. 
The improvement that had been made in one year in the selection of corn. 
First year some of them had great long ears this way and you could almost 
put your fingers in the rows. * The second year there was more uniformity 
and conformity to the score card. Of course the first year there were a great 
many people did not know there was any such thing as a score card. A 
number of those who had exhibits the first year and of inferior quality too. 
got their eyes opened. This year they made an exhibit at the Corn Carnival 
at Peoria and one of these gentlemen got the Black Hawk Corn Cultivator prize 
in the shelling contest — the best shelling corn, and three of the other gentle- 
men who are right in my neighborhood, also won on corn exhibited thousand 
mile tickets over the various railroads for themselves and wives. 

Morgan County — 

W. H. Stevenson, Jacksonville, HI.: I assure you that our present 

£ residing officer has not done the fair thing. Mr. Joy is president of the 
[organ County Farmers' Institute, audit is his place, I think, to make this re- 
port. However, I can say that three days in November we held in this room a 
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very creditable and profitable farmers' institnte. We, of course, have the same 
obstacles to contend with as the other counties in the State have to contend 
with. The greatest ones have just been referred to. It seems almost impos- 
sible in spite of the best efforts of the officers and those interested in the 
work, to bring out that class of our farmers who need the work the most. 
Those who need most instruction in corn raising, of hog production, of cat- 
tle feeding, of conserving the fertility of the soil and kindred subjects, are 
the very men and very women whom we can not bring here to our meetings, 
and that is one subject, I think, the members of our institute should study 
more carefully in order that we may reach them and benefit them in the days 
to come. 

Montgomery County— 

Edw. Grimes: The fifth annual Farmers' Institute of Montgomery county 
was held in the city of Litchfield October 9, 10 and 11, and .was a decided 
success. 

The program was not overloaded, nor was there any need of an apology 
by the president because speakers were conspicuous by their absence. Every 
one responded promptly, and I assure you that but little old straw was 
threshed over. 

Breeding and management of swine is an important subject with farmers 
in this county, and President Willmarth gave us some good, wholesome ideas 
on this industry. 

Cow Culture, by W, H. Row, of Jacksonville, was very interesting, and I 
am quite sure that farmers were benefited by his talk. 

Cow PeaS; by Mr.. Abe Brokaw, was just what we needed. This is a new 
crop for this locality, and, from what information we gained from Mr. 
Brokaw's address, it will doubtless soon take the place of clover as a ferti- 
lizer. 

The care of milk on the farm and for city trade is a subject of great im- 
portance to many farmers in this county, especially in the vicinity of Litch- 
field. This matter was ably handled by Osker, Erf, B. 8., of Urbana, and 
great good will be obtained from his address. Other subjects of interest 
were discussed, and much information gained. Good results are sure to be 
the outgrowth of this institute meeting. 

The business men of Litchfield did the handsome thing, and deserve the 
warmest praise for their kindness. 

Ogle County — 

A. F. Moore, Polo, 111. : The Ogle County Institute was held in conjunc- 
tion with the 9th Congressional Institute at Polo this year. This was the 
13th annual meeting of the Farmers' Institute in that county. The institute 
has brought us hard roads. One of the great questions we are discussing 
now is the centralization of our district schools, and that brings good roads 
and better education — a higher education for the children. The great ques- 
tion of the fertility of the soil is every hour before us, and we are running 
this fertility out by the millions of dollars and we want to discuss that ques- 
tion in every institute in this State. 

Another thing we ought to have more of our State Farmers' Institute re- 
ports published^ There is only a few — a small per cent of the farmers that 
attend these county institutes in a county, although he passes around from 
one town to another, and we ought to have a large number of these State re- 
ports published and circulated throughout the whole community. Wisconsin 
has 60,000 of them. We have not over 10,000. We ought to have 80 or 100,- 
000 of these reports published. 

Piatt County— 

W. M. Dewees, Deland, 111.: I will make a brief report of Piatt county. 
However, I did not know that I was expected to make that report, but in the 
absence of anjr one from that county, I will say that we have annual farm- 
ers' institutes in Piatt county and have had them for eight or ten years. 
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They have always been well attended. The interest has been very frreat 
and the prodact and result of these institates has shown itself in practical ap- 
plication throughout the county. The efforts of these institutes has been to 
blend scientific methods with practical methods, and deduct from this some- 
thing that would be of utility to the farmers of our county. 

We have sought to inspire more confidence in the farmers — more confidence 
in themselves. We have sought to inspire a higher regard for the profession 
and occupation of farm life, and I thins that I nave seen clearly the product 
of that effort. From year to year there have been different features intro- 
duced into our institute. One year ago the advocacy of education in our 
rural schools as bearing upon the interest of agriculture ' was advocated. In 
our last session, as a result of that, we had a number of essays from the chil- 
dren of the different schools, written on these subjects. 

Here let me suggest an answer to that question raised a few moments ago 
in regard to arousing interest among our farmers. Did you ever think how 
near the child was to the parentY If you get your children interested thor- 
oughlv in the pursuit that you respect, and ^ou give the (Children the thought 
that your profession is a noble profession in life, then you bring your en- 
ergies to bear on the schools you have in those districts and demand that 
those children should be educated in the elements of the soil. It is your 
right that these children, by virtue of the taxes you pay, should be educated 
for the profession you want them for. I think, gentlemen, that this is a key 
to the situation, and if we expect to develop agriculturalists in the future 
that will be abreast of all the rest of the competing lines in the various in- 
dustries in life, we have got to meet the situation and be abreast of the con- 
ditions. 

I wish to say, in our last institute, which was held in December, in con- 
nection with our congressional district institute, I was absent the first day of 
that meeting. The other two days I was present; the attendanoe was not as 
large as has been in previous meetings and I am not able to account for that. 
The interest seemed to be very great, the topics varied and covered a scope 
of vast amount of information and from those discussions were deducted 
much knowledge, and he who came there for instruction, secured much val- 
uable information. The institute was a success. I will not say as some have 
said, that we hold the best institutes in the State, but I will state that it is 
the object of our county to make the best possible institute with the circum- 
stances and material we have at our command, to advance the cause of agri- 
culture. If others have held better institutes than we have, we are glad of it 
and bid you GK>d speed, and bid you welcome to our count v to give us ideas 
.and help our work. My heart is in this work and I feel a deep interest in it 
and I hope to see the time when the State of Illinois will stand the equal of 
any state in agricultural pursuits and will lead in intellectual thought in 
the agricultural pursuits of this Nation. 

Pike County- 
Mr. W. A. Ree<L Pittsfield, 111. : The eleventh annual meeting of the Pike 
County Farmers' Institute was held at Pittsfield, December 13 and 14, 1900. 
A very interesting program was rendered, and a large attendance was pres- 
ent, the average being above four hundred and fifty. Some of as good talent 
as could be procured was with us as entertainers for the people. While Pike 
county may not be able to boast of as many broad acres of black prairie corn 
land as some of the other counties in the State, yet we think she is up-to-date 
and even in the band wagon when it comes to improved methods of farming, 
stock raising, fruit growing, apple orchards, rural free mail delivery, good 
roads, farm telephones, and good looking women. An exhibit of farm 
products and culinary articles was held in connection with our last institute 
meeting which we think added much to the interest of the meeting. There 
are some among us, however, who think the exhibit detracts the interest from 
the institute when both are held at the same time; but, nevertheless, they all 
had a good time. 

One session of our institute was given over to the ladies who proved to be 
good entertainers. They finally completed the organization of a county Asso- 
ciation of Domestic Science by electing a full set of officers and a delegate to 
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the State Association of Domestic Science. The next meeting of the coant^ 
institute will be held in Griggsville, and in advance of that we bespeak for it 
a success, for it is in the hands of a set of officers at that place who don't do 
thiners by halves. All that attend that meeting may expect to be royally en- 
tertained. 

Pope County— 

H. Lloyd, Golconda, 111. : Pope county has held five institutes and this 
winter held two meetings and our attendance is not as great as we would 
like but there is much interest manifested. We are here with six representa- 
tives to-day, although we are way down at the t.outh end of the State and 
some of us had to drive 18 to 25 miles to the railroad, but now we are here 
trying to get some benefit from this meeting. 

Pulaski County — 

W. H. Leidgh, Village Ridge, 111.: I have not got a very flattering re- 
port, Mr. Secretary. We just commenced three years ago I believe, the in- 
troduction of institutes in our county. The next year we did some better — 
had very good attendance. Last October, 26th or 27th, I believe, we had two 
days. Attendance was good. The program was well rendered. Good 
articles were read, and on the second day the ladies took charge. The Ladies 
Domestic Science Club had part of the day, I might say, they gave us a fine 
dinner and that struck us all about ri^ht. In the afternoon their session was 
far superior to the gentlemen part of it. We have got a kind of combination 
in our county. We have a grange there yet and they seem to be alive yet. 
They have a good hall — a two story hall and we have to rent that. We have 
not got the institution scattered over the county as it should be. Some one 
mentioned the idea of township institutes. That is one thing I think that 
we should spread, and get more in touch with the people. Our secretary did 
not furnish me any report of our meetings so I have to report from memory. 
We will try to do better next year. 

Putnam County— 

W. B. Mills: Putnam county is the smallest county in the State you know, 
but it is a long while since Putuam county has not held their annual insti- 
tutes. We have some of the older institute workers in the State and while 
we only have two townships, it is too large to get along with onelannual insti- 
tute. We go from one township to the other, and so on, and the idea is 
beiug discussed of having township instead of county institutes. It seems 
that would in a great measure answer the question as to how you are going 
to reach the farmers. Mornings like this it is hard to hitch up and drive very 
far to attend a farmers' institute and I think more institutes on this plan 
would be an advantage. 

We have followed the idea for a number of years of offering premiums for 
farm products and we like it. Some, I know, discourage it, but we think it 
is helpiDSf our institute. We used to have one session during the institute 
for the benefit of the ladies. They take the president's place and run the 
meeting. The women in Putnam county attend the institutes quite as gener- 
ally as the men and our halls are always full. 

We, of course, depend, as has been suggested, on some of the speakers 
from abroad. I think it is well to have one speaker for each session from 
abroad. We use largely local talent men, women and farmers, and there is 
a whole lot of it. AH you have to do is to put them on the program and give 
them a chance. That's where we get the social mingling together — talking 
over those questions so it does the most good. Putnam county holds its in- 
stitutes now in the fore part of the winter, in December, and their halls are 
full and always interesting and entertaining. 

One thing I want to speak about, and that is our school contest. We have 
a school contest for the evening session from the different schools of the 
township. Let each township have its contest first and select its representa- 
tives and then at the final have the contest on the evening of the farmers'* 
institute and offer prizes there for the winners. 
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Shelby County— 

W. E. Killam, Tower Hill, 111. : The Shelby County Farmers' Institute has 
held two sessions during the last year, one at Shelbsrville in October, and one 
at Tower Hill the last of January. The attendance at Shelbyville was not as 
good as it should have been, but the proeram was satisfactory to all there. 
The attendance was quite good at Tower Hill, and a grood interest manifested. 
We think it will help our institute to change around over the county. At 
each session of our institute the ladies have organized a domestic science 
association, and it is hoped that it will spread all over the county. The 
ladies are given a half day at all sessions of the institute. 

St. Clair County- 
Fred Keck, Belleville, 111. : St. Clair county holds an annual institute in 
the month of November, usually. It did this last November and we consid- 
ered it a successful institute. Had a very good program which was very 
well discussed. Very much interest shown and at the two days' session we 
had about five meetings. 

Tazewell County— 

Yal. Graff, Minier, 111. : Two years ago we moved the institute to a town 
they call Minier. They took no interest in it. They held the institute, how- 
ever, and it was very successful. Last year we renewed it and had a little 
better and now about the fifth, sixth or seventh of February they had the in- 
stitute again at Minier, and they had the 14th congressional district institute 
held at the same time and we were pretty near overloaded. We've got some 
pretty good halls in our town but we didn't have room enough. We could 
not accommodate them all. 

The very farmers we want to get at the meetings are the ones that are hard 
to get. But we do not get discouraged. I have watched farmers, and take 
one good farmer in one neighborhood and it won't be long until the farmers 
kind of model after him a little, and so just let us keep on with our institutes 
and we will reach them by and bye. 

Vermilion County — 

W. M. Bines, Ridge Farm, 111.: I thought every delegate here would have 
a report and I noticed the program suggests that the delegates have the 
reports in writing and 1 supposed that they would be handed m to the chair- 
man, but there has been so few reports I thought I would write mine. It is a 
very short report anyway. 

In addition to my written report I want to say that a great many counties, 
I think, today appreciate the farmers' institute and some do not as they 
ought to. I see my friend Maguire sitting over there. We, as members of 
the 39th General Assembly, lent our assistance towards the encouragement 
of these institutes by increasing the bonus that the State gives towards the 
encouragement of farmers' institutes. We raised the amount from $50 to $75. 
It is certainly a great means of educating the farmers by bringing them 
together and letting them brush up their ideas and compare their ideas about 
the farm, stock raising, and road making, etc. These are all important 
<]uestions. ' Everytiting goes towards the making of a meeting a success. A 
great deal depends upon the county president, and in that respect I want to 
<3ompliment our president, Mr. Hobson. But I wish every county in the 
State had a good one- Farmers who have experience about raising any par- 
ticular crop, sometimes when you call upon them in an audience like tnis, 
«an not give yon any information because they are not used to talking in 
audiences. 

Now Mr. Hobson has the faculty, where 1 have been and where he pre- 
sided and called upon some one, and he shook his head, of getting the in- 
formation out of him. Now there is Mr. Woodford who raised about 50,000 
bushels of corn. He asked him a particular question, and the first thing he 
had Woodford answer him, and in about five minutes he had the people hear- 
ing just what they wanted to hear, and that is where the institute did a 
sreat deal of good. Some institutes want the speakers from the universities 
Well, with all respect to those men and their education and their talent 
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some now or other I have always been disappointed with their talk. They 
talk clear over the heads of the common farmer, and it is all typewritten and 
must be read, and the farmers get sleepy and want to go to the hotel. That 
is my observation. We want to get together as farmers and talk as farmers. 

We had a splendid program. Most of the subjects were discussed J;>y men 
and women or State, and some of them of National prominence, as masters 
of these and other subjects. 

I will refer to a few of them : 

Thos. Bennett, of Bossville, the pioneer of Duroc Jerseys, on Swine Hus- 
bandry. 

John Fogner, Bossville, on Feeding and Marketing Cattle. 

Mrs. Geo. M. Hanley, Hoopeston, III, on Poultry Raising. 

The Hon, Geo. W. Hobson, our worthy county president, on Stock Rais- 
ing by Farm Tenant. 

On Domestic Science, Mrs. Kedzie, of Peoria, was unable to be with us, but 
the subject was strongly presented by Mrs. J. J. Southworth, of our own 
county, who, by the way, is a State worker and one of whom the State may 
well be proud. 

Miss Elvessa Tavlor of Catlin gave an excellent report of the work done by 
the cooking school of the State Fair this year under the supervision of Mrs. 
Rorer. 

Good Roads and Farm Drainage were fully and fairly discussed by Mr. 
Gross of Chicago, and Chas. Cottingham, of Danville. 

Type and Quality of Farm Stock was presented by one of whom I think I 
can safely say he has few equals, no superior on that subject, A. P. Grout, 
of Winchester, 111., the worthy treasurer of our State Institute. 

Horticulture was ably discussed by L. B. Ellis, of Ridge Farm, and 0. B. 
Gravatt, of Snyder, this county. 

Sheep Industry was presented by U. Grant Fowler, of Hope P. 0., this 
county, a practical farmer of whom we are all proud. He handles on an 
average about 5,000 head of sheep yearly on his large farm. 

On the subject of Farming and Stock Raising, we had placed Gov. Jas. A. 
Mount, and, as we are withm about 50 miles of his old farm home and, as he 
was a personal friend of our county president, Mr. Hobson, and a great 
friend of all institutes, we looked forward with pleasure and hope for his 
presence, but death suddenly cancelled all his earthly engagements. His 
was a noble life, worthy of emulation by all of us. 

Most of these subjects were fully discussed by interested visitors. 

Wabash County— 

J. R. Brines, Mt. Carmel: We held two meetings in Wabash county. One 
was held in December, about the 6th or 7th — two days' rain, and it was not 
very successful; except the domestic science, they belong to a class that don't 
care for the rain. They took possession on the forenoon of the second day 
and held a very successful meeting, and I don't see why the farmers could 
not do as well as they could. We neld a second meeting on the 14th day of 
February — 14th and l5th, and I am glad to say we had the best turn out, 
more interest than I have seen in Wabash countv. In less than half an hour 
after the house was open there was, I think, at least 200 farmers sitting in 
the room like we are here. Dr. Morris, of Alton, gave an address on feeding 
cattle; took up the afternoon, and then in the evening we talked on stock and 
things of that kind. It was one of the ablest talks we ever heard in the 
county. The next forenoon they held a very successful meetiDg, and I think 
from the way things are moving we are in better shape than we have ever 
been. There are workers there now and they are starting to stir up. 

White County — 

Daniel Berry, Carmi: White county began to hold farmers' institutes 
under the auspices of the old State Board of Agriculture, It has been hold- 
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inK them now for several vears. Oar last meeting was held last November. 
One of the most snocessful meetings we have over had. We can see the im- 
provement in the farmers all over the county, in improved stock, etc. I will 
venture to say that White county this year has expended for all sorts of stock, 
thoroughbreds of all sorts, horses, cattle, hogs, cnickens, and such things, in 
the neighborhood of one hundred thousand dollars. Our last meeting cul- 
minated in a very fine show; we had a very successful show. We raise a 
product there that we are very proud of and we interested the people in this 
matter. The finest part of our show was the baby show. More babies at 
that show and finer looking babies than were ever seen before. It showed 
our interesting work in all sorts of stock. 

Whiteside County— 

C. A. Wetherbee, Sterling, 111. We held a very interesting and pro- 
fitable county institute and in connection with it was also held the Eleventh 
Congressional District Institute, on I7th, I8th and 19th of {October, 1900, in 
Metamora, with a daily attendance of perhaps 500. The interest manifested 
was greater than at previous institutes held in our county. We had with us 
our president, Mr. Willmarth, who gave us an interesting and instructive 
talk on "The Education of the Farmer:" a good talk by our eflBlcient secre- 
tary^ A. B. Hostetter, on **The Mission of the Institute;'' Miss Breneman of 
Mimer, on ** Our Farmers' Wives and Daughters;" Mr. L. H. Kerrick of 
Bloomington, the champion cattle feeder, gave a talk on '*Beef Cattle,'* that 
was worm going a long distance to hear, and other talks by able speakers 
along lines of general interest to the farmer. We encourage the exhibit fea- 
ture of the institute and we think this added largely to the attendance and in- 
terest of the daily meetings, having a fine exhibit of farm products and of the 
handiwork of the farmers' wives and daughters. 



BbPOBT of 4th DlSTBlOT. 
JohD H. Clark, Dlwotor, sao Wkn-Mi kv«., CbiCMO. 

RBPOBTINS FOB THE OITT OONQBESSION&L DISTBIOTS. 

Tbe operations of the track farmer, commercial florist and small naraery- 
man who make their living caltivating the soil in and aronnd the Uiwe cities 
are snbjectB seldom treated in the 
agrionltaral papers. 

Few people have a proper idea of 
the extent of these operations and 
fewer still are aware that the most 

firoductive and best paying cnltivated 
and in any state mayl)e located within 
the limits of its ereatest city. It wilt 
reflect no discredit upon the man who 
rnns a raral farm to state that one 
Chicago acre of cultivated land may 
ordinarily produce crops which in 
money valne are eqaal to the ordinary 
I product of sixteen of his acres. A Chi- 
cago en Itivator can probably make as 
good a living and aeon mu late as 
much money in a eiven time with ten 
acres as the ruraT farmer can with 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

These comparisons are made in or- 
der that the industries referred to 



into detail in relation to more than 
one of these indastries, and that one 
will be truck farming, or as some call 
it, market gardening. Beforeleaving 
the otliera, however, we should say 
for the Chicago florist that the mag- 
nificent extent of his operations and 
his skill and buatline abilities are 
favorably known to his craft from 
coast to coast and far beyond the seas. 
It has been said recently by an ex- 
port in the matter, that more money 
19 expended for flowers in Chicago 



John M. Clark, Director <th Dlrtrlct. 



than m any other place of the 
population in this country. One of the largest and best equipped establish- 
ments for the culture and sale of shade trees and ornamental shrubs in the 
west is within the limits of Chicago and there are many smaller ones there aa 
well. 

The truck farms are many and of many sizes, the largest 600 acres, next 
200 acres and so on down to 40 acres. 20 acres, 10 acres, the smallest being 
probably three city lots. The average size about 30 acres. Much of the 
ground used is rented and the annual rent per acre is from K to (60. The 
average rent paid at present is about $12 per acre per year. The crops 
grown on these farms include everything in the list from asparagus in the 
Held to zinnia in the flower garden. It requires industry as well as skill to 
be a successful truck farmer; close economy and temperance wins out in this 
line as in all others, and hosts of truck farmers gain a good liping and lay by 
money, The boys of the truck farm in many cases make good salesmen in 
the market and in this capacity they find opportunity for exercising talent. 
To grow the stuff is one thing, and to sell it to the best advantage is another 
and when these two things are properly combined they are the keynote of 
successful truck farming. 
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There are greenhouse Iruckers, who market radishes, lettuce, parsley and 
cucumbers from November until March. There are hot bed truckers whose 
most profitable season is March, April and the first half of May. Then comes 
the out door trucker. Some of them combine the three divisions, many com- 
bine two of them, but the majority are in the out door class. 

The out door trucker being in the majority a short description of his opera- 
tions will likely be of most interest. He begins in February to prepare his 
hot beds and arrange for his supply of seeds. The hot beds he uses for 
growing his early cal^bage plants, his tomato plants, as well as kohl rabi, 
cauliflower, pepper, lettuce and all others that need an early inside start in 
order to be ready for outside planting as soon as weather will ^permit. The 
last half of March and first half of April is a busy time for him in making 
ready ; ordinarily the season permits of spring plowing during this time and 
a day gained in the spring often makes a week gained for his first harvesting 
which means dollars m his pocket. The quick crops, such as spinach, radish 
and green onions from sets, are the ones he depends upon for his first money 
from the market, and usually he may take his first load to market in early 
May. This marketing, from first week in May is continued every working' 
day thereafter until **the frost is on the pumpkin and the corn is in the 
shock." To and fro he goes in a continuous procession representing an in- 
dustry in which thousands of people are engaged, thousands of acres culti- 
vated and by which hundreds of tnousands of dollars are added to the sum 
total of the crop statistics of his State. In Chicago we have the * 'north mar- 
ket" where the trucker can sell his product by the load, the **west market" 
where he can sell it by the bag, and South Water street where he may ar- 
range to sell it by the acre and deliver it as needed. Then there are the 
pickle men, the chow-chow makers, ketchup brewers, and canned soup man- 
ufacturers, who are all looking for snaps when the sup^ply is plentiful. 
They want cucumbers, tomatoes, pickling onions, peppers, cauliflower, etc., 
of the best quality at the lowest price. They help to enliven already lively 
markets, the crowded conditions and busy activity of which must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

The average psoduct of an acre of ground varies with the article produced. 
Market onions will yield 600 bushels to the acre ; onions for sets will yield 
from 400 to 600 bushels. An acre of ground will produce five to seven thous- 
and bunches of radishes and four crops per year can be taken from the same 
acre, so that twenty-five thousand bunches of radishes is a year's product 
from an acre. 

A trucker may plant and harvest spinach, sow the same gpround to beans, 
harvest the beans and sow to turnips. Or he maj plant green onions, then 
beans J then radish and end up with spinach. Onions, which is a standard 
crop with most of the truckers, can be harvested in time to permit a crop of 
fall spinach^ but when a man takes 800 bushels of onions from an acre of 
ground, which can be done, he usually feels that the acre has done enough 
for him and lets it go at that. There is very little of the land around Chicago, 
however, which is not called upon to produce at least two crops. Three crops 
is a fair average and as has been shown four crops is not impossible. 

The total amount of produce raised on these truck farms would be hard to 
estimate. There is no rule to work by; * 'perishable stock," such as the bulk 
of it is, has to be disposed of in so many different ways tnat no record, how- 
ever carefullv tabulated, would take in all of it. The question of the total 
value of proa.uce sold would be just as hard to estimate. Supply and demand 
are the only regulators, and prices change quickly and without any apparent 
reason. 

A man on the market may get at 4:00 a. m., $3 per bag of 1^ bushels of 
peas in pod, and at 8:00 a. m., not more than $1; then it often happens that 
the case is just reversed j the best price being realized at the later hour. 
There is another thing which makes it hard to form a true idea of quantity 
raised. A well posted man may think he can surely state what may be ex- 
pected to come this year from a certain section. He knew that last year 
such a number cultivated land in that section and harvested this much of one 
thing and that much of another; well — when he goes out to investigate he 
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finds that a a new subdivision is laid out where the farms of last year blos- 
somed and produced crops, and that most of the farmers have either left for 
the Klondike or are motormen on the new electric line that runs near the 
subdivision. Quick changes like these are a regular thing and each year the 
truck farming industry moves farther from the center of the city. If, as 
just stated, we can not properly estimate total crops and total values we may 
be sure that each acre cultivated is forced up to the full limit of production 
in so far as the skill and experience of the man who rents it can achieve that 
result, we may also be as sure that what it produces is sold for as much 
money as he is able to get for it. 

In talking recently with one of our large truck growers he stated that the 
gross annual receipts from each acre of his 200 was, on the average, not less 
than $225. Many of his acres would run much higher than that; the average 
some years might be as high as $300, but one year with another under present 
conditions, if the minimum gross receipts per acre should be less than $200 it 
would hardly pay. To keep up the fertility where soil is so exhaustingly 
cultivated is an important matter, and fortunately this is where the close 
proximity of a great city again comes to the trucker's aid. Stable manure 
which can be had for the hauling away is not hard to find, and every thrifty 
trucker takes home a load of it whenever he can do so in the summer, and 
in the winter months he does little else but haul manure. If he lives too far 
from town to make it profitable to haul by wagon, he arranges to have it go 
by car load to the side track nearest his land and a dollar or two above 
freight charges is all it costs him. A car load to the acre is a help, two car 
loads are better and three car loads to each acre serves to make up for the 
ordinary drain . Five car loads of manure to the acre each year for a year or two 
will make the hardest clay ground produce crops that would make a man's eyes 
stick out when he sees them harvested, and there are hundreds of acres of 
this sort of land right close to Chicago that are being worked in just this way. 

The prize crop of Cook county is not corn^ nor oats, nor hay, but in the 
matter of onion sets — to use a phrase of a triend of ours — ''that^s where we 
shine." There are more onion sets grown in Cook county than in all the 
rest of Illinois, all of Kansas, Iowa, the Rocky Mountain region, the two 
Dakotas and many other places all combined. No matter what crop is king 
in any other countj of the State, Cook's onion sets will come pretty near to 
being his prime minister. Cook cou&ty ships hundreds of car loads of cab- 
bage, and thousands of barrels of **kraut" which is made from cabbage. 
She ships hundreds of car loads of onions and thousands of barrels of pickled 
onions, cucumbers pickled and cucumbers salted, squash and many other 
crops all produced by the truckers whose principal effort is to grow enough 
to meet the home demand but who do not neglect to turn their product into 
other channels when it pays them better. The home grown product, it may 
be well to state, is the standard of excellence on the Chicago market. This 
is natural as '* shipped in" produce is not so fresh; besides no soil on earth 
can grow better garden produce than the soil around Chicago. 

The pay of extra hired help and the hours of work they put in are quite 
uniform throughout the trucking district. Usually it is not difficult to se- 
cure a^many people as are needed for planting, weeding and harvesting. 
One good feature about this help is that it is to be had when it is wanted and 
is disposed of just as soon as the work is finished. If a man has 50 people or 
500 it is the same. No complaint is ever registered when his force is told 
that he is through with it for this time — all they ask is a day's pay for a day's 
work, or an hour's pay for an hour's work. They want to oegin at the stroke 
of the clock, however, and quit in the same manner. They have no use for 
the method that begins work at sun up with a long rest a.uring the heat of 
the day and is resumed again to work until dark. From 7 a. m. until 6 p. m. 
with an hour for dinner is a day's work, and during working hours they 
work. The majority of those who constitute these working people are drawn 
from the Polish and Bohemian settlements of the city and many of them are 
women. Women are the best weeders; they are also the best harvesters. 
Men are used for planting and cultivating as they handle the machines better 
than the women. The majority of the farms of Chicago are within walking 
distance from the car lines running out from the heart of the city so that 



these working people go out every momiDg Knd back home each nieht for 
ten oente. The lai^er farmers, dnring onion harvest, charter oars totue ont 
their workers. We have one farm upon which as many as one thousand 
extra people are used dnrinfr harvest and ten oars loaded with people go out 
and return eaoh day daring three or four weeks at harvest time. Tne annual 
pay roll of this one Chicago farm wonid build a court house fit for most any 
county seat. All work is paid for b^ the day except at harvest time when 
piece work is the rule. Pickling onions and sets are harvested at so mnch 
the half bnshel basket, market onions in most cases when grown on a large 
scale the same. Cucumbers grown for pickling, and in many oases peas and 
potatoes are also harvested in this manner and many of tne active women 
earn $3 per day at this sort of work. The method of harvesting onion sets, 
the way they are dried and stored in the field until cold weather makes it 
necessaij to haul them to the storehouse, are ipatters of much interest and 
would give valnable ideas to farmers iu all lines of production, bnt this re- 
port may be considered far too long already so it would better be ended. 

In conclusion we may say that if we shall take into account the many indus- 
tries carried on in the congressional districts of Chicago which have abearing 
upon the farming intf rests of the State and are allied thereto, we shall see 
how important and far reaching they are. We may also see how mnch good 
oonld be accomplished for both parties interested oy cooperation, and right 
here a question arises: Are the State farmers' organizations doing all that 
they can to enlist the hearty cooperation of their city brethrenT If not, why 
not? 

Jko. M. Ci^rk, 

Director 4th District. 



AmosJ'. Maar«. Director Sth Diet: 



Bepobt of the 7th Congkhssional District. 

H. D. Haghei, Director. Antlooh. III. 

Up here in the seventh district we are working hard to make the Farmers' 
Institute what we think it should be 
— an educational institation tor the 
benefit of the farmer. 

We held the Lake conntj institute 
at Libertyville, during the week of 
the fat stock show in Chicago, which 

E roved a mistake, as that was too 
igr a show for us to buck u;i against, 
and we will not try it apain if we 
know it. 

The district institute was held at 
Miliburn, February 1st and 2Dd, and 
proved a great success in every w&y, 
good speaKers faced good andienoes, 
and everybody was ^eatly interested 
and seemed to receive much benefit 
from the work done. The speakers 
from the Agricultural College gave 
especial satisfaction. 

We feel that what work we have 
done in the past will help us to do 
etill better Iq the future; at least we 
ar« going to try to improve as we 
proceed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. D. Hughes. ^ j,, Hughes. Director 7th Dietriut. 

Report of the 10th Conobessional District. 

JohD H. CooDdre. Director. Gslesbnre. III. 
The farmers of the tenth district are largely engaged in 'corn growing 
in connection with pork and beef 
production, There is no section of 
the State which has so many com- 
fortable and elegant farm houses and 
substantial barns and farm buildings 
as can be found in the borders of the 
tenth district. Every county in the 
district has been represented by a 
scholarship in the College of Agri- 
culture and there has been a marked 
increase in the number of the boys 
and girls attending the institute 
meetings. 

The beet of speakers are sought 
after to give insttuctioQ at the county 
institutes, those from the College of 
Agriculture being in great demand. 
Many of the things learned at the 
institutes are being put into practice, 
and the general tendency is toward 
better methods in farm work and 
J. B.CoolidKs. Director loth District. better things in farm life. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 



George A. Willmarth, for two terms President of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute and Director of the eleventh district at the 
time of his death, May 5, 1901. 

At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute June 25, 1901, at Springfield, Illinois, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted by a rising vote: 

Whereas^ The Illinois Farmers' Institute has been deprived 
of the genial companionship, able counsel and earnest and ag- 
gressive cooperation in the work of this organization by the 
death of the late Hon. G. A. Willmarth; and. 

Whereas, The deceased during his several terms of office as a 
member of this board, and during his succeeding terms as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, has rendered valuable 
service in encouraging to adoption of the best methods of im- 
proved agriculture throughout the State; and, 

Whereas, Mr. Willmarth labored ably, earnestly and con- 
stantly for the cause of agricultural education, and did much in 
his line to create additional interest in the study of all that per- 
tains to better conditions on the farm, both in the institute meet- 
ings and the College of Agriculture; therefore, be it 

Besolved^ That the Illinois Farmers' Institute esteem it a great 
privilege and pleasure to bear testimony to the spirit of patriot- 
ism and devotion to duty that characterized the efforts of our 
esteemed co-laborer and friend in the discharge of the labors in- 
cident to the several honorable positions he ha? occupied ; 

Besolved, That in the death of Mr. Willmarth, the agriculture 
of the State has been deprived of the services of an earnest ad- 
vocate of advancement in all lines of improvement in matters 
pertaining to rural pursuits; 

Besolved, That the members of this board extend to the family 
and friends of the deseased a full measure of sympathy in the 
death of an esteemed co-laborer; 

Eesolved, That a memorial page in the forthcoming volume be 
set apart for Mr. Willmarth, and that an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the family of the deceased. 



Rbfobt of xhb 13th Dibtbiot. 

8. Nobia Sine. Dtreetar. Bloominclaq. 

With the esception of Dong;isB 
eonnty all the other connties of the 
tbirteeDtb district are devoted to 
tbe raising of com, oats and pasture 
for the irrowiDK and feeding of cat- 
tle, horees and hosa and a few 
sheep. 

Donglas conntTt in the southeast 
part of my district, raises and feeds 
cattle and hosB, bnt I believe her 
greatest indastr; is the raisin? of 
broom com. 

My district is composed of McLean, 
Champwgn, Ford, DeWitt, Piatt, 
aad Dontflae, all lyini; in the corn 
belt, and a strictly agricultural dis- 
trict. 

Very respectfully, 

8. Noble Einq. S. Noble Kins. DinotoiiSthDUtrlet. 



Report op the 15th Congressional District. 

G. W. DeuD. Diraotor. Qnlncr, III., R. D. No. 1. 
Hon, O. A. Willmarlh, President Illinoti Farmers^ Institute. 



The institute work opened on Nov. 
11 and 12, at Clayton, Adams county, 
with an attendance of foar hundred 
(or two days, and closed Feb. 17, 18 
and 19 at Roseville, Warren county, 
with an average attendance for Ihe 
three days of five hundred. This 
was the round-up, or congressional 
I institute, for the district, at which 
every oounty in the district was rep- 
resented. Each coQuty, at this time, 
in the district, had held an instilute; 
since, however, Hancock, McDon- 
ough and Adams counties have held 
& second institute. One session each 
o( domestic science was held in 
Adams, Hancock and McDonough 
counties. 

Through the entire district there 
seems to be an improvement in the 
methods of farming, and conse- 

?uentl^ a greater interest is mani- 
ested in the farmers' institutes and 
the teaobing of domestic science is 
inaugurating a Rreat saving of labor 
along the lines of household economy 
and Its methods are beinp adopted 
Q. W. Dean, Director isih Diatrict. wherever they have been taught. 

A perceptible difference can be observed tbroughont the entire district on 
the farm and surroundings; dwellings are neatly painted, lawns are beauti- 
fied, fence rows are well set in blue grass, fences in good repair and farmers 
are sociable. Rural mail delivery and mutual telephones, among the con- 
veniences, are inaugurated by the farmers' institutes; good roads and gen- 
eral farm conveniences are among the improvements. The farmer ana his 
family have learned to enjoy life rather than live in obscurity and make it a 
dmd^rjr. 

Yours very truly, 

G. W. Dean. 



RbPOET of THB 18th CoNQBBBBIONAL DlSTHtCT. 
E. W. Barronghi, Direotor. EdwMdsviUe. III. 

Mr. Pbbsidkmt:— I have the honor to report one institute each in Madison, 
Bond, Montgomery, Payette and Moultrie ooantiea and three in IShetby county 
the past year. They have all been a 
success in attendance and in interest 
manifested. The institntes are of- 
ficered by active, poshing, snocessfal 
meu vho are alive to the wants of 
the people, and secure the best of 
speakers as instmotora on lines of 
special interest in the localities in 
which the meetini;s are held. 

The eighteeath district, situated as 
it is, and with its many soils, (crows 
priuoipally Indian and broom corn, 
wheat, oats and potatoes. The live 
stock interests are great and dairy- 
ing a special feature. Our mining 
and manufacturing industries are 
large, the population furnishing 
ready consumers at profitable prices 
beeides ample facilities for placing 
any surplus on the St. Louis or Chi- 
cago markets within a few hours. 

We feel that the farmers' institute 
is the best thing that has ever come 
among us, teaching us to be better 
tillers of the soil, breed better live 
stock, read better literature, enlarg- 
ing our minds, making better men 
and women, better citizens. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. W. BUREOOQHS. = ^- BurrouBhs.Diraotor«f 18th Dirt. 



Rbport op the 19th Congressional Disteiot. 

D. H. Shuk. Director, Puis. 111. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— The nineteenth district is 
aomp,osed of the counties of Clark, Coles, Crswlord, Cumberland, Edgar, 
Jasper, EffioRfaani, Biohlaod and 
Lawrence: Ths northwest part of 
the district is adapted to the {;rowiD0 
of broom coru and Indian oom, and 
many cattle and hogs are raised and 
fed. The eastern and central part is 
given to treneral farminj; and stock 
raisinGT. The soathern section is 
saitable to fruit grow ing. 

We have a irreat diversity of soils 
and much need for a proper study of 
the manner of cultivation eo as to 
get the best results for labor. In- 
stitutes have been held the pMt year 
ID each connty in the district. The 
attendance was generally ^od and 
a great interest was shown id all the 

connty meetir "" """" ' — ' " 

com pli shed. 

The ofHeers of a county farmers' 
institute should be men and women 
representing' the best element of the 
farming population. The prpsident 
and secretary have much influence 
towards making a success of the 
meeting. We nave been fortunate 
iu interesting good men and women 
D. H. Shank, DlreetOT 19th Dlitrlot. in this work. 

We fee) that our work the past year has been prosperous and have faith 
that more activity will be shown in the ooming institnte season. We hope 
in the future to enlist school boys and girla in our cause, also ask teachers 
of district schools to give attention to this work. Believing that much good 
has been done in oar district and in our State throngh the influence of the 
farmers' institnte, this report is 

Bespectfnlly submitted, 

D. H. Shank. 

Report op tsb 20th Disthiot. 

L. N. Ba»t. Director, Ht VemoD, 111. 
Institutes were held in all of the ten counties on the dates fixed at the con- 
ference meeting, czcepting Uallatin county which held its institute at Ridge- 
way, on Apiil 27-2S. 1901. There is an improvement in the institute work in 
the district in the attendance and interest manifested by many who were 
prejudiced againiit the mtetiugs. The speakers and those who read papers 
also are taking advanced gronnd in aaricultura! work. The diPtrict of ten 
counties being in the southeast part of the State, contains some as good farm- 
ing lands along the Wabash river valley as there is anywhere in the State. 
The farmers grow all the staple crops, and many of them have fine herds of 
cattle, hogs and sheep. We are also noted for chickens, as southern Illinois 
is an egg producing country. Some of I he counties are fruit growing largely, 
such counties as Cia^, Wayne, JefFprson, Franklin and White. The man- 
ufacturing industry is not great in the district: only a strawboard factory at 
Mt. Carmel, which uses up the straw raised along the Wabash river valley. 
The most important manufacturing esTablishment in the district is the Mt 
Vernon car manufacturing plant with a capacity of twenty cars per day; this 
is of interest to farmers as the workmen are consumers of farm prodaots. 

L. N. Beai.. 



Report of the 22d Oongbessional Distbiot. 

H. Q. Buterlr. Dlnetor, Oarbondale. III. 

Too much credit oan not be given to the many ofBeers of the institutes in 
Ibis district, some of whom devoted manv days to makiiiK the institutes a sao- 
ceaa. In but few cases was there lack or interest in planning the institutes 
and in many was manifest enthusiasm. The general sentiment amooK the 
farmers has been of the warmest friendliness toward the work. The attend- 
ance has been satisfactory compared 
with a year a^o. The details of the 
work have been mnoh improved- 
Fewer topics on the proirram and 
more time for discussion ; better ad* 
venising, and in all a better man- 
agement of the institute work this 
year than last. 

We are under the greatest obliga- 
tions to the newspaper fraternity in 
fi^eneral for their liberal spirit in ad- 
vertising' and reporting the insti- 
tntei. They gave treely of their 
apace and were a strong factor in 
the gaccess of the meet logs. 

The natural resources of this dis- 
trict are capable of supporting an 
immense population within its own 
borders, furnishing both the neces- 
saries and luxuries of lite. In fer- 
tility of native soil, in even tem- 
perature, in well distribnted rain- 
fall, in cheapness of land, and in 
fact in alt resources which unite to 
promote a prosperous and success- 
ful agricultural and horticultural 
industry we doubt if it is surpassed 
by any other district in the State. 
The handling of live stock ofCers 
special inducements and by reason 
of favorable conditions existing 
here should prove remunerative 
even wheu unprofitable in other lo- 
calities. The short winters, the 
luxuriant growth of grasses, pastur- 
age upon which stock may be grazed 
H. G. Easwrlr. Dlrectoi 23d Dut. almost the entire year, an abund- 

ance of water and a supply of all the grains grown in the temperate zone 
This district especially prides itself in the excellence of her improved poultry 
and the value of her poultry products. 

While the 22d Congressional hen should have full credit for industry and 
regalar habits, it is to be remembered that her efforts have been directed by 
the best women on earth and that the credit of one is the glory of the other. 
The cow pea is largely taking the place of clover as a fertilizing crop and 
few farmers now failto raise some on their farms, tfae law prohibiting do- . 
mestic animals running at large has given an impetus to stock raising, and 
stock feeding is just beginning to find favor among us. 

The counties embraced in this distnct are celebrated for producing apples 
of the finest quality of any section of the Stale. Especially is this true of the 
Wine Sap. They have been awardi^d the highest praises wherever exhibited, 
not only in the United States, but also at the recent exposition at Paris, 
France. The soil and climate seem especially adapted to ihe production of 
■■■■■s apple. Here they attain a size almost douole that of those grown ir — 
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unsurpassed by that of any winter apple i^owd. This is the hnme of the Ben 
Davis and Qrimes Goldeu. The only reason we can assiffn why it is that the 
people in these favored counties dn not devote almost their entire attention 
to orcharding ia that the; can produce snch immense crops of oorn, wheat, 
hay, etc.. that they have been slow to change from a business that is paying 
them and one they understard to a new one in which they are less versed. 

Failure from frost seldom occurs and with. the improved methods of com- 
bating fungous and insect enemies, there is no reason why this district shoald 
not be recoRnized as the "Rarden spot" of the world. 

Twenty-nine consecutive crops of ppRches have been gathered from one 
BeedlinK orchard in Massac oonnty. When attemptingto enumerate the mul- 
titude of advaotai^a offered by this section we become lost and are forced to 
the conclusion that nature has located a partof all ^od things in this district. 
Respectfully, 

H. G, Easterly. 



TuBSDAX Afternoon — 1:30 P. M. 

The institute met promptly at 1:30, Vice-President Beal, presid- 
ing. Dr. M. H. Goodrick opened the exercises with a vocal solo. 
Mr. J. H. Hackett, chairman of the local committee read the follow- 
ing dispatch. 

Mr. Haokett — Mr. Chairman, and members of the Illinois Farm- 
ers' Institute, I wish to state that Governor Tates up to the very last 
moment expected to be here. It is due you and dne the Governor to 
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say that he was engaged in good faith by the people, the citizens and 
the committee and accepted in good faith. I have a telegram here 
which I will read, sent by the Governor last night: 

Sprinqpibld, III., Feb. 18, 1901. 

President Farmers' Institute, Jacksonville, 111. : On account of my wife's 
illness I can not leave here tomorrow. Have sent by Mr. French my remarks 
which I hope you will read to the convention. 

Richard Tates. 

I regret, as you all do, that the Governor is not able to be here. 
I will ask John B. Joy to read the address of Governor Tates. Mr. 
Joy was formerly representative in the Legislature from this district 
and being a useful member he was, by the votes of his farmer friends, 
advanced to the more honorable position of president of Morgan 
County Farmers' Institute. Mr. Joy will read the address. 

Mr. Joy — Mr. Chairman, after an introduction like that it is rather 
an embarrassing position to be placed in. I have always prayed to 
be delivered from my traducers. I see I need to pray to be deliv- 
ered from my introducers. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

(By Hon. Richard Yates. Governor of Illinois.) 

I have availed myself of the privilege of saying: a few words here today, 
not merely to welcome vou to this cit^ of Jacksonville that we tbink so beau- 
tiful, and this county of Morgan that is rich in all the elements that &:o to- 
wards making a model county. This matter of welcome can safely be left to 
hundreds of public spirited citizens, who are always ready to welcome con- 
ventions and societies of all kinds. I am here to express my high apprecia- 
tion of the work that is being done in such meetings as this, for the farmers 
and the agricultural interests of the State of Illinois. 

The Anglo-Saxons called the farmer the **feorm man," because he was 
firmly bound^ body and mind, to the few acres from which he mast with diffi- 
culty wrest his scanty subsistence. This same condition is almost within the 
memory of men now living. It is true today, in a very different sense, that 
the farmer is the **firm man" of the State and of the Nation. It is a true, 
though trite saying, that the farming population of this and other states are 
the stable portion of the commonwealth. 

Horace Greeley said, *I would have been a farmer had any science of 
farming been known in my boyhood. I shook from my brogans the dust of 
the potato patch, because there were no books or pai>er8 setting forth the pro- 
cesses and natural laws on which the science of agriculture is based. Prac- 
tical treatises on botany, geology and chemistry were not found in the school 
room in my dav. Agriculture was supposed to be the work of oxen, and that 
it was an ennobling science, was not mcnlcated.' 

The advance in these lines during the past decades has been marvelous. 
Note a few of the recent steps forward in these lines. A secretary of agri- 
culture has been added to the president's cabinet. The agricultural bill to- 
day carries a total of nearly five millions of dollars. Agricultural colleges 
have sprung up, in which the science of soils, plant life and forestry are 
taught. Ouly within a few days have I noticed a call for experienced men in 
forestry. Illinois students, under the direction of a dean of husbandry, have 
recently won, over several contesting states, a valuable trophy in a live stock 
judging contest. Uncle Ham now calls at the Illinois farmer's door every 
morning, and hands him the news of the world. Any number of instances of 
advance in these lines can be cited, and I believe much of the progress has 
been accomplished in meetings of the people interested in such affairs, such 
as are to be held here this week. 
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I heartily approve of the efforts now being made in Illinois to get for its 
Board of Agri'^ulture a more permanent organization, and to get it more 
thoroughly recognized by the State authorities. I approve of all efforts to 
get the work of practical teaching and training in these lines more thoroughly 
systematized, so as to bring the benefits of agricultural teaching and train- 
ing to all the people. 

Frequently I see in large headlines, A New Master Intellect of Industry 
or Finance. Why not announce occasionally, a new master intellect of agri- 
culture? President Schultz, a learned Egyptologist^ claims to have dis- 
covered that alfalfa was once king in Egypt, and that it will soon dispute the 
primacy of corn in this country. He at once made practical tests of using 
the ground seed, and one subject gained nine pounds in eight days, and an- 
other eighteen pounds in twenty-tnree days. Let the good work go on. The 
old theories are fast being exploded by the practical farmers of today. The 
theory of Malthus, that mouths were multiplying so much faster than corn 
grew, as to bring us to the verge of starvation, has long since been ex- 
\ploded. The scientific farmer can today adopt the motto, *The more the 
merrier.' Ricardo said that the best land was taken first, and ^on would in 
the end find some men up in the rocky corners of creation starving to death. 
The intelligent American farmer who has a stock of the know-how capital, 
has proved that the earth is not so stingy and mean bat that it will always 
respond to proper treatment, and by proper treatment must be meant, scien- 
tific treatment, the treatment that is only ^iven by men who think, and are 
skilled in their work. The time is long since past when man need to con- 
tend with man for mastery. It is unnecessary for men to fight over narrow 
boundarv lines to see which one shall eat and which shall starve. The 
trained farmer knows that there is food for all. Of course there is another 
question arising in our day, of how this product is to be divided, so that it 
shall reach all who need it. The farmer is certainly doing his part in the 
production of it, and it is to be hoped that the philanthropist and men 
skilled in government will see that no monopoly or trust shall keep it from 
going to feed all the people willing to pay the price, in honest effort of mind 
or muscle. 

The common complaint among farmers today seems to be that their sons 
and daughters are being attracted elsewhere, mainly towards the large cities. 
It must be remembered that the city people are very enterprising in this 
direction. They are using every means to attract your sons and daughters to 
the great cities. They are taxing themselves and bonding the cities. They 
are spending millions of dollars m beautifying the parks, millions in paving. 
They are mortgaging their cities for future generations to pay. They ex- 
pect to attract your children, and after they have obtained them, know that 
they will pay off the debt that they have incurred in attracting them to their 
borders. This is very adroit management on the part of the inhabitants of 
the cities, and it can only be met by equal effort and equal good manage- 
ment on the part of the farming community. The farmer should not com- 
plain of losing his sons, unless he is willing to put forth an equal effort with 
the men in the city, in endeavoring to make the farm work both remunera- 
tive and attractive. An amount equal to that paid out by the city people for 
pavements, if paid out for good roads for the farmers, would greatly enhance 
the pleasure of living there, and would keep many from moving to the city. 

After all, it is not more industry that the farmer wants. The man with the 
stone hatchet and the wooden plow was very industrious. It is trained, well 
directed industry that is needed, and the promotion of that, I understand, is 
the object of such meetings as this. The ancient fell down in abject awe in 
the presence of thunder and lightning. Today his descendants stand erect, 
and with praise on their lips, because by the exercise of their intellect, they 
have discovered that lightning is a ver^ beneficent arrangement and will 
give a steady light between carbon points, and will be a very obedient 
servant. 1 apprehend that there is the same difference existing between the 
'*feorm man" of ancient times, and the intelligent American farmer of today. 
It is true that the farmer who improves his farm, and causes it to produce 
more, is a public benefactor — as much so as the man who invents a new 
machine, or harnesses some power of nature for his use. The power of 
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example and competition is so ^eat in these days, that the farmer who 
realizes a largfer product from his farm is benefiting: his neighbors and the 
whole community. I am glad to have gone up and down the State of Illinois, 
and have met the men who produce on its farms, and I realize that the man 
who keeps in touch with the people of the State of Illinois, must always en- 
deavor to know the needs of the great farming population of the State. He 
must listen to those men who are the great producers of wealth, the con- 
servators of the home, the very foundation upon which the stability of our 
State rests. 

The Chairman: — The response on behalf of the Farmer's Institute 
will be given by Oliver Wilson, chairman of the committee on State 
meeting. 

Response to the address of welcome, by Oliver Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson: — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and G-entlemen and representative of 
our honored Governor of Illinois: I want to assure you that it gives me 
pleasure to respond to this address of welcome coming from the Chief Execu- 
tive of the great State of Illinois. I feel that at the present time I am not 
only here to I'epresent the citizens assembled in this hall, but I have been 
called upon to represent the farmers in every county in the State of Illinois 
and I feel assured that I can safely say for every farmer, every Farmers' In- 
stitute worker,' every tiller of the soil in Illinois, that he heartily responds and 
accepts the courteous hospitable words not only from our Honorable Gover- 
nor, but from the chairman of the local committee of Jacksonville. We are 
here assembled not for selfish purposes. I presume that if we would go and 
ask each individual here present what is his main object of being present at 
this meeting, the answer would be one and the same, it is for the purpose of 
receiving education, it is for the purpose of receiving that social and intel- 
lectual culture that can not be received any other way except by the mingling 
of one with the other. They will also tell you that we are here for the pro- 
motion and the advancement of agriculture. Agriculture, the basis of all 
wealth of Illinois and all the nation, needs to be represented. Look back, if 
you will, but half a century, and the idea that the tillers of the soil would 
take the time to come together and discuss their own interest, was a thing 
unheard of— unthought of. But for that purpose alone we are assembled 
here today. The Farmers' Institute of Illinois, holding, as we are, the 6th 
annual session under the law passed by the General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, has been so far a success. It is true that it is in its infancy but six 
or seven years ago when the law came into eflfeot there was but 32 counties — 
less than one-third of the counties of the State of Illinois— that held Farmers' 
Institutes of any kind. Today there are 102 counties holding Farmers' Insti- 
tutes. The attendance at these Farmers' Institutes, by the records, show 
that there haye been 40,000 farmers in attendance at these various institutes. 
So we come to the point that 40,000 are being educated in this high school, 
if you are pleasea to term it, in the higher branches of agriculture, in the 
science of agriculture, and we have spent in that time almost the number of 
days equal to two legal school years. 

Is there any reason why agriculture in this 20th century will not develop? 
The time has gone by where as it was of old, agriculture is naught but the 
drudgery of the ox team. That time has passed. There need not be any 
drudgery on the farm. There is hard work on the farm, but with the im- 
proved machinery and the better education and the better understanding in 
regard to the soil, drudgery has ceased to exist and today the 20th century 
farmer takes his place along with any and all classes of people in the modern 
improvements of the day. The Farmers' Institute of this State has done its 
work in regard to that. 

The Governor in his address says that the cities are drawing from the 
countrj^ home. They are doing it by their attractive streets, by their attrac- 
tive buildings. But I want to say to you, that the Farmers' Institute of this 
State is bringing out into the farm homes those same attractions that we find 
in the cities. We are bringing out into those farm homes a better system of 
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schools. We are advocating: a better system of education. This Farmers^ 
Institute is responsible today for erecting one of the grandest agricultural 
buildings that the world has ever known, in our neighboring city of Cham- 
paign. It was born in the mind of agriculturists and was carried through 
with a great spirit. So it is that we are developing a higher and a better 
spirit of agriculture. The Farmers' Institute is today filling a long felt want 
for reading matter. It has tcday in active circulation, 41 circulating or 
traveling libraries. They are going the rounds here and there. Those 41 
libraries contain something over 2,000 volumes of not only practical agricul- 
tural literature, but of the best literature of the day. These volumes are 
being read by thousands in the farm home. It is bettering them and teaching 
them and bringing them along in line with the progressive agriculture. Also 
in this State under the direction and in connection rather, with the Farmers' 
Institute, is the Domestic Science Association. It has been said that our 
girls and our boys are leaving the farms to fill the various places in the city 
or business life, but the Domestic Science Association has come in and it is 
making home makers, home lovers of our daughters, of our girls, of our 
wives and of our mothers. It is teaching them the science of home-making 
and we believe that it is not only essential that the housekeeper shall know 
how to cook, but they shall also be a home maker. This institution, although 
new, probably only two years old, is organized in over one-half of the 
counties of the State of Illinois. They are doing their work. They are 
holding their Domestic Science Schools at the various points, and girls from 
the various counties in the State are there receiving instruction. This is 
some of the work that is being done by this Farmers'^ Institute and it is going 
on and on and developing all this talent and power that has been lost to the 
world. There is no reason why, if this institute work goes on, that if this 
scientific agricultural education proceeds, that in the very near future we 
will see great minds in the agricultural world, the same as we find in the 
inventive and business circles of life. 

There will be questions that will be discussed here that will concern not 
only the farmer but every other class of people. In this program you will 
find that its wants, its needs are suited to every condition of life ana we ask 
you here, we ask the citizens of Jacksonville, the citizens of every city in 
the great State of Illinois, to come into these farmers' institutes, and help 
make them a royal success. We have faith in the live men and the live 
women in the town that can produce such men as Yates and others we might 
mention. We believe that everything will be well. Let us look then care- 
fully and see whether or not we will make this the greatest institute that has 
ever been held . 

It is not necessary to prolong these remarks. I am a believer also in the 
thought that the words of welcome should flow from a full heart. I believe 
also that the response to an address of welcome should be that warming up 
that we feel, and I feel that in a very brief way I have expressed the thought 
of this assembly, and I again have the honor and pleasure of accepting the 
cordial welcome that has oeen tendered us by the citizens of Jacksonville. 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTITUTES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Delegates from Domestic Associations and 
Farmers' Institutes, co-workers in the development of our great State 
of Illinois: It is a great pleasure to meet so many here today who have 
taken up the work of the institute and carried it on so successfully in the 
several counties of the State. We had this morning reports from the dele- 
gates of a large number of county farmers' institutes. These reports of 
the delegates have given a much fuller outline of the work accomplished by 
the county meetings than I could give and have been full of valuable sug- 
gestions that will help to make the institute more interesting in the future 
and their work more practical and efficient. 

The President of the Institute, in his annual address, is expected to out- 
line the policy to be pursued by the institute in the future and its possibilities 
for greater usefulness. There remains, therefore, for me to give only a 
summary of the past year's work. 
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Since the annual meeting: at Mt. Vernon one year ago. 103 institutes have 
been held in Illinois. Twelve of these meetings were held in October, twenty- 
three in November, thirty-one in December, twenty-three in January and 
thirteen in February. 

The officers of the county farmers' institutes are entitled to great credit 
for the able and efficient manner in which they arranged the programs and 
conducted their county meetings. The State can make a liberal appropria- 
tion, the directors of the State Institute can advise and recommend, but only 
the county institute officers, by personal effort and much hard work caD 
create the local enthusiasm that makes an institute meeting a success. 

That the county officers have done their work well is evident from the re- 
ports made by the delegates, and the character of the programs submitted 
for publication and with the itemized reports. The programs have not been 
so heavily loaded with topics as those of last year, yet there is room for 
some improvement in the direction of fewer topics for a session and a more 
thorough discussion of those treated of. There has been an increased de- 
mand for the sp^t^, Tlife'^J^ave had practical experience in the branch of 
agriculture ^€^ where the liF^o have been able to present the subject in & 
practical Wji;5fetumed. 

The coftq\t>e a .#tutes are becoming more interested in the work of the ex* 
periment g]^ j^^x and college of agriculture and as a consequence are making 
greater demands upon the Universitjr corps of teachers for speakers. The 
subject most prominently before the institutes the past seasoti nas been the 
all important one of maintaining soil fertility. Fewer people have been 
placed upon institute programs to tell why the boy leaves the farm, and 

freater efforts have been made to interest the boy in the institute meetings, 
he first step in progress on any line is the realization of present conditions' 
and the desire for something: better. We can see hope for better things in 
the fact that some of the institutes have discovered that they have been 
threshing over old straw year after year, using nearly the same speakers 
with practically the same audience each time. 

Do not misunderstand me. We do not wish to undervalue the services at 
institutes, nor the experience of men past the prime of life. We honor them 
and respect them for what theyhave done and the lessons derived from their 
experiences are invaluable. We would not wish to lose a single one of them 
from the institute meetings, but we do want to see a stronger effort made by 
the county institute officers to fill the vacant chairs with the voung men and 
the young women of the community where the institute is held. There is 
much force in the old saw: **01d men for council, young meii for war."" 
A campaign, whether military or civil, h most successful When carried on by 
the young, under the advice of the more experienced. 

The hope of agriculture in Illinois is in the energetic, enthusiastic indus- 
trious young men and young women, who are to take up the work of culti- 
vating the farms and perpetuating the homes, where the fathers and mothers- 
leave off. 

Whether our great State, with her almost unlimited natural advantages,, 
will continue to advance on agricultural lines and increase the productive- 
ness of the soils and multiply the variety of products to meet the require- 
ments of an increasing population, or whether the soil be robbed of its fer- 
tility and the food resources of the State gradually diminii<hed, will depend 
entirely upon the ability of the coming generation of farmers to combine the 
experiences of the past with the discoveries of the present, in developing- 
better methods of farming. 

The question of interesting the youn^ people in the work of the institute is- 
one which should have the careful consioeration of the officers of county in- 
stitutes and the committees on program. The plan adopted by Ford county 
institute of giving prizes to the young men for the best speech at the county 
institute on a farm topic, and for the best acre of corn grown, the competitor 
to give a description of the methods of cultivation, kind of seed used, yield 
per acre, etc., resulted in a marked increase in the number of young people 
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in attendance at the meeting^. Other counties which have eiven the ~youne'er 
people formal recognition on the' programs have secured a larger attendance 
of the younger members of the farmer's family. 

The organization of township institutes, or perhaps better, the organization 
of less formal, social clubs for the study and discussion of matters pertaining 
'to the farm and home life, would be helpful auxiliaries to the county insti- 
tutes. These clubs could meet in the homes of the members and be monthly 
or semi- monthly. Report of the work done by the clubs could be made to 
the county institute. A number of such clubs in a county would create 
rivalry and stimulate enthusiasm for the work. Such clubs should include 
both youg men and young women and they would have many advantages 
over the exclusive women's clubs of the towns. 

If some arrangement could be made with the College of Agriculture to aid 
such clubs with suggestions in regard to course of reading and stud^, their 
value would be greatly increased. Such clubs would not only be of assistance 
to the county institute, but would be the agents to put yito^n^tice the lesson 
given at institute meetings. They would also bec/e 'science dl '^' ^^® afirri- 
cultural college by creating a desire for higher })e housekeepl ftCP^icultural 
lines. This instituti 

If the enthusiastic students who are now at the college of'l one^Jiare would 
cooperate with the county institute officers of their respect iVe**k<». Is during 
the summer vacation, the^' could each one easily organize af farmer's club, in 
their home neighborhood. In this way over 100 clubs icould be started this 
season. 

THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

The officers of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science have been doing 
excellent work in organizing county associations, a report of which work 
they will present on Thursday. The county] domestic science association's 
sessions are an essential part of every county institute program. Many of 
the most instructive, practical and entertaining programs have been provided 
by these associations. They have increased the attendance at institute meet- 
ings and bring its work into touch with the home life. 

The 18 volumes on domestic science topics kept by the Illinois Farmers' 
Institute for the use of the county domestic science associations have been in 
constant use and more orders for books have been received than could be 
supplied. 

ILLINOIS farmers' INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARIES. 

An important feature of the Illinois Farmers' Institute work and one which 
is doing much for the advancement and pleasure of the people of the distinctly 
rural districts is the free traveling library. 

These libraries are especially valuable because they are performing a use 
not heretofore provided for by any of our educational organizations. They 
are successfully placing books within the reach of those, who on account of 
their isolation and their inability or indisposition to secure good literature for 
themselves, are without any. 

These libraries are carrying good books to those who live out on the broad 
prairies, at the cross-roads and on the farms, on the hills and in the valleys. 
Those who can not avail themselves of a tax for library purposes nor supply 
the conditions which would make them the recipients of the gifts of Carnegie 
or other philanthropists. 

A year ago we had the pleasure of reporting that 21 institute free libraries 
had been eouipped and were iu use. The institute expended upon these 21 
libraries $547 52. At the board meeting in June, 1900, $500 more was set 
aside for libraries, and from this amount 20 libraries were equipped at a cost 
of $488, making a total of 41 libraries now in use. Of these three are nuw on 
their third trip out, 18 on the second trip and about to be returned, and 20 on 
their first. 
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The list of the places where these libraries are located is too long for enum- 
eration; suffice it to say that they are scattered over the State from Winne- 
bago county on the north to Massac county on the south, and from Vermilion 
to Adams county east and west. 

The reports from the 18 libraries first sent out were not as complete as they 
should have been from the fact the patronage of the libraries was greater 
than anticipated and the supply of receipts and stubs for reporting was not 
large enough to meet the needs of the librarians. From the reports received 
it appears that the libraries were in use on the average four and one-half 
months each, that a total of fifteen hundred fifty-seven ri»557) loans of books 
were made in that time. There were in these 18 libraries a total of 687 
volumes, independent of the books of reference and bulletins contained in 
each set. The community securing the use of the library pays the express 
charges from Springfield and return and is entitled to retain tne library for 
six months. The application for a library must be (Signed by at least five re- 
sponsible citizens, endorsed bj the president and secretary of the County 
Farmers^ Institute. The applicants name a suitable party for local librarian 
and designate where the library shall be kept and at what times books can be 
taken and returned. 

p.^ There are a large nnmber of applications for institute free libraries 
new on file in the institnte office awaiting to be supplied. The general plan 
inaugurated for the management of these libraries, the list of books selected 
and the rules for the use and care of same have so far proved very satisfac- 
tory to the institnte, the local librarians and the patrons of the libraries. 

The Illinois Farmers' Institute is well organized for the snccessful and 
economical mana^rement of the traveling library work for the rural districts. 
The libraries are in charge of the Secretary of tne Illinois Farmers' Institute 
and handled from the ofSce in the State flouse at Springfield. The selection 
of the books and the rules for the use of the libraries are made under the di- 
rection and with the approval of a committee selected from the directors of 
the Illinois Farmers' Institute. The close relations of the State institute 
with the officers of the several county institutes, who in them are familiar 
with the conditions and needs of the people of their respective counties, 
makes it possible to place libraries to the best possible advantage. 

The board of directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute are so impressed 
with value and necessity of these institute libraries as an adjunct of the 
institute work in the higher education of the farmer and his family and the 
development of better methods of farming and home making that they have 
asked the present Legislature for an appropriation of $2,500 per annum for 
the maintenance and extension of the institute free library system. And 
they expect to get it. 

There is an erroneons idea existing in the minds of some people that be- 
cause the institute library is a farmers' library and managed by farmers that 
the books of necessity must all be about farming and therefore uninteresting 
reading. It is true that one of the motives in sending libraries to the rural 
communities is to put books that could not otherwise be obtained within 
reach of the farmer and housekeeper that will be helpful to them in their 
daily work. 

Every institute library, therefore , will contain some books .on technical 
agriculture and some on domestic science, but they will be only a small part 
or the number of books in each set. A book on the diseases of horses or 
cattle is a desirable treatise for tbe farmer to have and is a necessity for the 
successful conducting of his business, yet we do not expect that the farmer 
will confine his reading to books that pertain entirely to business, neither do 
we expect that he will gather his family around the evening lamp to read to 
them of the interesting features of ring bone and spavin, nor of the dangers 
of tuberculosis. Not at all; the farmer wants books for inspiration and rest 
as well as for business and it is the intention to have in every library books 
to supply these later wants. An honr, or even a few minutes spent each day 
with a good book will often change the whole tone of the home atmosphere 
for the day. A northwest blizzard or a southeast snow storm can even be 
enjoyed if taken in connection with the reading of Emerson's poem on the 
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snow or Whittier's **Snow Bound." A rainy spell in seedine or harvest time 
will not even olond the home atmosphere if Whitcombe Riley's '^Thoug^hts 
for the Discouraged Farmer" be at hand to read: 

*'Does the medder-lark complane, as he swims high and dry 
Through the waves of the wind and the blue of the skyt 
Does the quail set up and whissel in a disappinted way, 
Er hang his head in silunoe, and sorrow all the dayt 

**Is the chipmuck's health a-failin't Does he walk, er does he runt 
Don't the buzzi^rds ooze around up thare jest like they've alius donet 
Is they anything the matter with the rooster's lungs er voicet 
Ort a mortal be complanin' when dumb animals rejoicet 

*'Then let us, one and all, be contented with our lot; 
The June is here this mornin' and the sun is shinin' hot. 
Oh, let us fill our. harts up with the glory of the day. 
And banish every doubt and care and sorrow fur away. 

"Whatever be our station, with Providence fer guide, 

Sich fine circumstances ort to make us satisfied; 

For the world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips fer me and you." 

There are books on food and its functions, on cooking, on cleaning and on 
home management that are helpful to every housekeeper. A knowledge of 
the contents of such books would save the mother, especially the farm 
home mother, many steps, disappointments and worries. The farmer's wife 
more than all other women needs the companionship of good books, she 
needs them to people her lonely sitting room with pleasant companions, and 
she needs them to help her to provide mental food for the development of 
her family and she needs them to keep the cobwebs from entangling her own 
brain. The mother needs books too that she can read aloud to her restless, 
active growing children. Books that will help the children to see in their 
country surroundings, things that they would never otherwise see. Books 
about animals and birds ana fiowers and trees; things they can see and feel 
and know and love. Books about other children in other countries and other 
employments. With books at her command the mother by reading aloud can 
entertain and instruct her children and while they are quieted and subdued 
by the music of her voice, she herself can gather, even from the child stories, 
rest and inspiration, 

'*And the cares that infest the day 

Will fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away." 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE COLLEGE OP AGRICULTURE. 

Through the untiring and energetic work of the directors of several dis- 
tricts, 105 of the 109 scholarships have been filled and all the appointees are 
now or have been pursuing their studies in the college of agriculture. The 
directors, as well as the professors in the college of a&rriculture, are justly 
proud of these agricultural students. They are doing good work making the 
best possible use of their opportunities. Many of them have written me of 
their work and their entire satist'actiou with the valuable instruction they 
are receiving from the University. The students from the Illinois College of 
Agriculture, selected to represent the college in the stock judging at the 
great live stock show in Chicago, carried off the highest honors. We hope to 
publish an account of their work in judging, and a cut of the prize granted 
them in the next annual report. 

Two applications have been already received for the scholarship to be 
awarded for the year beginning next September. Institute officers should 
preserve one of tne present programs so as to have a list of the students in 
the college of agriculture, that they may call upon them to prepare papers, 
judge corn and other grains and to help in the institute work for whicn they 
will be well qualified. 
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INSTITUTE OONPERENCES . 

The institute conferences held under the direction of the directors from 
«ach congressional district, should have the hearty support of all county in- 
43titutes and every county should be, represented by an active institute worker. 
A meeting of the delegates at this convention by districts is recommended 
A8 a preliminary step toward the regular district conference. 

The Illinois Farmers' Institute expects great things from the students in 
the College of Agriculture and there is no danger of being disappointed. 

There is something in the environments of farm life that gives the farm 
bred boy and the farm bred girl a physical constitution, a mental fibre, a 
habit of self reliance and a capacity for work which, if once given the oppor- 
tunity, will put the farm bred boy and the farm bred girl to the front every 
time. 

The honors of the entire University of Illinois have been carried off more 
than once by students from the College of Agriculture. The Illinois Farmers' 
Institute is justly proud of its part m the work of developing the Illinois 
College of Agriculture and having helped to secure an agricultural building 
worthy of our great State, and having been the means of furnishing in the 
last two years more students than the agricultural college had in the previous 
ten ^ears; the institute is now ready to stand for appropriations that will 
equip the College of Agriculture wit& all the scientific appliances necessary 
for the best work upon practical, scientific lines, and supply the most com- 
petent instructors that the world can furnish. 

An educated, a college educated farming population, means more for the 
future greatness of Illinois than all other influences combined. It means that 
the wilderness shall blossom as the rose and that the waste places shall be 
made glad. It means that the congestion of population in the cities will be 
relieved and the attending social evils mitigated; it means better schools, 
better homes, better government and a more prosperous and happy people. 
This is what the Illinois Farmers' Institute stands for, and will work for and 
will ultimately accomplish. 

The Chairman— The train which is to bring Professors Kennedy 
and Blair from Champaign to this meeting is late and they have not 
yet arrived. Mr. Haghes, of Antioch, has consented to entertain us 
while we are waiting. We will hear from Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes then entertained the audience for a half hour reciting 
his own and other selections. 

Professor Kennedy is now ready to tell us something about live 
stock. 

KENNEDY'S TALK INTRODUCTORY TO CLASS WORK IN LIVE STOCK. 

Professor Kennedy. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:— I assure yon that it j^ives me 
.^reat pleasure to meet with vou on this occasion. I regret ver^r much that 
circumstances over which I had no control detained me from being here to 
take my regular place on this program, but the old adage '^better late than 
never'' perhaps will apply to me on this occasion. 

It is my privilege to speak to you upon the kind of live stock that are the 
most profitable as grain and freight condensers. In this connection I con- 
gratulate you upon the encouraging outlook for live stock and the live stock 
industry. I think that in all my experience I never saw a time that offered 
irreater inducements for the production of good live stock than we have in 
this SState and others similarly situated today; but still there are elements of 
danger. There is always an element of danger in a period of unusual pros- 
perity; in a period that has a tendency toward boom and speculation. There 
IS a great tendency to buy stock regardless of their individual merit, thus the 
production of inferior animals. 
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Why do we raise stock is a question that is oonfrontingf many an Illinois 
farmer at this very dayY Do we keep stock entirely for the profit in the 
stock itself? In reply to this very pertinent question 1 must say that sooner 
or later the Illinois farmers must recog^nize the fact that the keeping of live 
stock on the farm is a necessity. It is not a matter of like or dislike for th& 
day is near at hand when the Illinois farmer must cease the now common 

Practice of selling grain, thus his fame, in the form of corn, oats, sugar 
eets, etc. He must bear in mind that every time he sells a bushel of corn 
he is selling 18 cents worth of his farm. This question of maintaining soil 
fertility is an all important one, but it is not my intention to dwell upon it as- 
niy time is limited and I have other points to call your attention to for a short 
time. • 

It is my intention to speak for a few minutes on the most desirable types- 
of animals from a market standpoint. The ultimate end of all animals is tho 
block, thus in breeding we must guide ourselves accordingly by selecting 
sires that most nearly meet this demand. 

On chart No. 1 we have the Chicago wholesale method of cutting beef, and 
chart No. 2 we have the Chicago retail method of cutting beef. A careful 
examination of these parts and a comparison of the prices of the different 
cuts will reveal the fact that all the high-priced meat is found along the back,, 
loin and hindquarters, the remainder of the animal being low priced from a 
butcher's standpoint. Knowing this to be true, we should aim to produce 
steers with broad backs and heavy hindquarters. 

Chart No. 3 is a cut of the famous Hereford bull Dale, which «old for $7,500. 
He is probably one of the best beef bulls on the continent. He has a short,, 
wide head, a short thick neck, broad shoulder, good heart girth, well sprune 
ribs, broad back, loin and wide, deep hindquarters. He is deep in the flank 
and fine in a bone, a point to be considered in selecting a sire. The hand- 
ling qualities are all important for they indicate the thriftiness and general 
health of the animal. A good handler should have a loose, soft mellow hide, 
covered with a thick mossy coat of hair. 

Chart No. 4 is a cut of Viscount of Anoka, the champion shorthorn bull of 
America in 1900. He possesses wonderful width, depth and compactness of 
form. 

Chart No. 5 is a cut of the forequarters of Aberdeen Angus bull. This 
shows clearlv the width and depth of breast, which indicate strength of con- 
stitution. This is an all important point and must receive the careful atten- 
tion of every breeder. 

In recapitulation the main points of the beef animal are good form which 
means width throughout; depth, compactness of form, good handling 
qualities, fineness of bone and good constitution. In selecting feeders a 

freat deal of stress should be laid on spring of rib, straight top line and a 
eep fiank, for a deep flank goes with a heavy hind quarter. 

Of the various classes of live stock kept on the farm, no animal is more 
useful as a weed eradicator and proflt producer than the sheep. Every far- 
mer should have a small flock to clean up the wastes of the farm. They do 
not require much care and they yield two profits each year the wool crop 
and the lamb crop. We have two classes of sheep, the Merino kept almost 
solely for its wool and the Mutton sheep kept for its mutton and wool. . The 
mutton sheep is the one that will be the most profitable to the Illinois farmer 
to handle. I wish to call your attention for a few moments to the most desir- 
able type of a sheep to keep from a mutton standpoint. On chart No. 6. I 
have the Chicago wholesale method of cutting mutton or lamb meat, tne 
highest priced meat is found in the hind quarter or leg of mutton, then the 
back and loin. The neck, shoulder, breast and lower portions of the body 
are all very low priced. Chart No. 7 is a cut of a Champion Shropshire Bam. 
You will notice tnat he is heavy in the hind quarters, broad in back and loin, 
deep in body, wide between fore legs, short thick neck and a broad head. 
His legs are straight and stand well on the outside of the body. Chart No. 8 
is a cut of a model Southdown Bam, the highest type of a mutton sheep we 
have. He is wonderfully broad and well let down in hind quarters, broad in 
loin and back, short thick neck, deep wide breast. 
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In examinlD^ the wool of a sheep, it is only necessary to examine it in two 

Slaoes in order to form a good idea of the fieece. Examine on side of shonl- 
er where you will find the best wool and on the thigh where the poorest 
wool is to be found. In examining wool observe the color of the skin* 
whether it be pink, blue, s^reenish, etc. A healthy sheei> always has a pink, 
colored skin, any other color denotes ill health, lack of vigor, etc. 

In recapitulation I would say that the main points of a mutton sheep are 

^ compactness of form, which would ^ive a heavy hind quarter, broad back 

and loin, a wide deep chest, short thick neck, wiae forehead, prominent eye, 

legs set well on outside of body, a heavy fieece of wool and a pink skin tix 

indicate good health. 

The swine interests of Illinois are immense and on a whole the hogs are of 
better quality than any other class of live stock in the State. Still there is- 
much room for improvement in swine rearing. On chart No. 9 we have a cut 
of a perfect fat hog. The requisites of a fat hog are a wide head, a thick,, 
short neck, a broad, compact shoulder, a deep wide chest, forelegs wide 
apart, a broad back and loin, wide, deep, well filled hindguarters. The body 
should be deep and carry its width well down. The hind legs should h& 
strai&fht, strong in bone and hog should stand well up on his toes. The hair 
should be fine, straight and plenty of it. Curly harsh hair usually indicates^ 
a hard feeder. Avoid the hog that is long in the body and narrow through ,^ 
for such an animal will be a hard feeder and a late maturer. Length of body 
is desirable when it is accompanied by sufficient width. Avoid a nog that is- 
very short in the body, for although it indicates easy feeding, but such an 
animal will be a chuboy fellow and will not possess sufficient frame to obtain 
best results. 

On chart No. 10 we have a cut of a Tam worth, the type of a hog that is so- 
desirable from a bacon standpoint. They are narrow in head, light in neck 
and shoulder, narrow in bacK loin and hindquarter, light in ham, but must 
have a long, deep side and a well developed gammon. They are not as yet a 
very profitable hog for the Illinois farmer to produce, as it costs more to pro- 
duce a bacon hog than a fat hog and the American markets pay more for the^ 
fat hog. 

On chart No. 11 1 have a cut of a good type • of a dairy cow. This repre- 
sents Rose, a cross-bred Holstein Jersey, owned by the University. She 
made last year, when 11 years old, almost 700 pounds of butter. In select-^ 
ing a dairy cow I would lay special stress on her having a large body, large- 
udder, milk veins and milk wells, for these organs do the work. Before con- 
cluding I wish to emphasize a few other points in regard to stock breeding. 
These are things that I fear many an Illinois farmer is stumbling over at the^ 
present day. 

Breeding from immature animals is one of the greatest curses to the live- 
stock industry of this State and also other states. The continued use of im- 
mature animals for breeding purposes results in a deterioration in size, weak- 
ened constitution, impairecT vigor and eventually Iscrub stock. In order ta- 
secure strong constitutioned, strong boned, good healthy, vigorous animals,, 
nothing but mature breeding animals should be used. If people would only 
observe this rule more closely there would be less dissatisfaction, thus less 
condemning and the changing of breeds in order to secure desired results. 
Good peopfe, you can not lay too much stress on this point. 

Too much stress is laid on popular strains and not enough on individuality.- 
Good breeding and blood are very important when they are accompanied by 
good individuals, but in many instances the man buys the pedigree or pop- 
ular strain and gets the animal thrown in. Many Short-horn breeders are 
stumbling over Scotch pedigree and red color. Some Poland China breeders 
are doing likewise. Amos Cruickshank built up the best herd of cattle the 
world ever saw and his motto was get the animal regardless of color or strain. 
The average farmer should not handle pure bred females, but every maik 
should keep pure bred males and grade up. 

—5 F 
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I feel that I have taken up enough of yonr valuable time and before con- 
cluding I wish to say, every morning during the week classes in live stock 
will be held from 9 to 10 a. m. At these classes matters pertaining to live 
stock will be discussed and it is especially desirable that each person present 
will feel free to ask any questions that he or she may desire information on. 

Tuesday Evening, February 19, 1901. 

The exercises of the evening consisted of the addresses by Dr.* 
Frank Hall, of Jacksonville, and Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, of Bradley 
Institute, Peoria, interspersed with music by the Illinois College 
Glee Club. 

The Chairman^I have appointed as members of the Committee 
on Credentials of Delegates: John F. Galbraith, Carbondale, E. W. 
Burroughs, Edwardsville, W. B. Mills, McNabb, H. D. Hughes, An- 
tioch, and S. Noble King, Bloomington. 

Committee on Resolutions: H. Gt, Easterly, Carbondale, J. H. 
Coolidge, Galesburg, A. F. Moore, Polo, C. A. Wetherbee, Sterling, 
G. W. Dean, Quincy. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. Frank Hall, of Jackson- 
ville, now superintendent of the Institution for the Education of the 
Blind, but at one time the pioneer teacher of agriculture in the pub- 
lic schools of Illinois. 

TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD AGRICULTURE BE TAUGHT IN THE RUBLIO 

SCHOOLS? 

By Dr. Frank Hall, Jacksonville, III. 

A line of cleavage among modern educators is between tbose who believe 
in education for education^ sake and those who believe in education for use; 
between those who advocate art for art's sake, culture for culture's sake, 
truth for trath's sake, and those who favor all these for the sake of what 
they will enable one to contribute to the general good; between those who 
would encourage our youth to seek the **higher life^' in order that they may 
live it all by themselves — gain for themselves * 'sincerity, poise and contem- 
plative delight," and those who would encourage them to seek higher mental 
training in order that they may become more emcient in all the relations of 
life; between those who educate with reference to what the child shall **be" 
and enjoy, and those who would educate with reference to what the child 
shall do and contribute to the enjoyment of others. 

Those on one side of this line of cleavage are sometimes called utilitarian, 
or it is said of them that they are mere utilitarians. We have no worse 
epithet for those on the other side of the line than that they are non- util- 
itarian. We confess that we believe in utility. We plead guilty to the 
charge, and admit that we favor such administration of educational affairs as 
will result in the greatest good to the greatest number. And this is utilitar- 
ianism. 

From this point of view, that kind of education is the most desirable which 
will enable one to contribute most to the general good. There are manv 
things of which you and I must remain ignorant. We must know that whicn 
will contribute to our efficiency — our efficiency in our chosen vocation, our 
efficiency as husbands or fathers or mothers, our efficiency as citizens oi the 
republic, our efficiency as servants of the Master of Life. 

Anything that will not contribute, either directly or indirectly to this effi- 
ciency, I do not need to know, not even for truth's sake, nor culture's sake, 
nor art's sake, no, not for Heaven's sake. Heaven has sent you and me into 
the world to minister, to serve. For every ten things we know, there are 
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ten thousand things that we do not know. G-ive ns that in the training of 
the head, hand and heart, that will be helpful to as in the performance of 
oar duties as true men and women. 

One of the greatest of modern educators has said, ''In a democracy, that 
education is a failure that does not relate itself to the duties and opportunities 
of citizenship." 

Now the first duty of citizenship is self support. One can not be very help- 
ful as a citizen, can not contribute very much to the good of the republic, 
until he can take care of himself. He who puts less into the public crib than 
he takes out of ir, is a parasite upon the body politic. He who puts more 
into the crib than he taKes out, who earns more than he consumes, whether 
he does this in the digging of ditches or by teaching or by preaching, whether 
he does it with a hoe or with an artist's brush, is a public benefactor. 
Larger contributions to the good of all, should be the aim of educative effort. 

But says an eminent educator, ''The principal contribution which the aver- 
age citizen makes to community life, he makes through his vocation." 
Hence thoughts of vocation must have a place in every well ordered school. 
Indeed this is the way in which the school work relates itself to the life work. 

Samuel T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. 

Harvard, Chicago and Boston Universities. 

Social Phases of Edcuation. 

THE RELATION OP EDUCATION TO VOCATION. 

"We have failed in arranging our educational courses to recognize one of 
the most vital factors in any civilized society; namely, Vocation." 

"Vocation is the chief corner-stone of the home; or, to use a stronger and 
a better figure, it is its very hearts^s blood. Vocation is a good deal more 
than the opposite of idleness. It is labor dedicated to the highest purposes; 
to- wit, the cherishing of the family and of the home." 

"As vocation is the chief support of the home, and tends to develop indi- 
vidual character and manhood, so it clearly underlies the welfare and pros- 
perity of the nation." 

"The manual training idea is destined to serve as a connecting link be- 
tween the abstract and the concrete, between the world of thought and the 
world of action . It furnishes a revelation of what real education mav do in 
arousing, interesting and holding the energies of the average child. The 
teacher, the missionary and the reformer have found a new weapon ; and 
manual labor is sure to have a large place in all future educational and social 
work. But this is not enough. Its results, while excellent in a general way, 
do not bear with sufficient (Hrectness upon vocation. Ttie most serious count 
of all against our educational system is that it does not provide such trade 
instruction as enables the grammar school graduate to enter at once upon 
the pursuit of a handicraft. I need not enlarge upon the great and pressing 
need of trade schools. Social changes have brought the bulk of our popula- 
tion into the cities, where every idle and shiftless member of the community 
is a menace to the public peace and welfare. It is indeed pitiful to see our 
American young men pleading for the opportunity to work and yet failing to 
find employment because their hands are untrained. Not only in the city, 
but in tne country also, there is need of special training." 

"Why should not agricultural chemistry be taught in our normal schoolst 
Why should not special schools tor young farmers be established to foster 
our great national industry. 

"Something has been done by private munificence and industrial corpora- 
tions in planting trade schools, but the time has come when the State must 
meet this issue promptly and generously if we are to keep pace with the 
nations of Europe." 
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I have quoted thus at leng^th from Mr. Button because he represents a very 
largre class of modern educators who no longer hesitate to express themselves 
in favor of such administration of educative affairs as will make apparent to 
every pupil the relation of the school work to the life work. 

There are four great avenues that lead from the schools into the activities 
of life. These are the professional, the mechanical and scientific, the com- 
mercial and the agricultural. 

The schools have always provided for those who are willing to perform the 
duties and accept the emoluments that come through professional life. 

The manual training schools aid the laboratories of the science depart- 
ments make apparent to another large class the relation between the school 
work and their prospective life work. 

The commercial colleges, the commercial high schools and the commercial 
bearing of much of the work in the common schools help to emphasize the 
importance of mental training as a preparation for work m connection with 
the distribution of the products of the farms, the shops,, and the' laboratories. 

Least of all do prospective agriculturists find that in the school which 
especially appeals to them. The prospective teacher^ preacher, journalist,, 
civil engineer, and in a small way the prospective merchant seek the advan- 
tages of the schools as a means of more perfect preparation for work in their 
chosen vocations. But the prospective farmer is urged to attend school, to 
become educated for the sake of being educated. A maj/ority of teachers 
seem to feel that they are called to do a higher grade of work than that of 
preparing young men for valuable service in the great field of agricultural 
activity. 

In the legislative acts establishing two of our Normal schools, it is espe- 
cially provided that agricultural chemistry and vegetable and animal phy- 
siology shall be taught in order that the teachers going out into the rural 
schools should be prepared to present this subject to Ineir pupils. These 
Normal schools have done some excellent work but somehow they overlooked 
this legislative requirement concerning agricultural science. In Governor 
Tanner's address at the dedication of another one of our Normal schools he 
said^— 

'*My suggestion is that greater emphasis be put upon the teaching of the 
elements of agricultural science. Too long this has been neglected. Ours is 
pre-eminently an agricultural and horticultural State. A main source of our 
wealth is our soil. It is in the interest of the State as well as of the individual 
owner that its fertility be maintained. To do this it must be * manured with 
brains.' Our young people who are to become the tillers of the soil must be 
so educated that they can read intelligently and appreciate the literature of 
the farm, including the reports from experiment stations, as well as the prac- 
tically scientific parts of the best farm journals. These young people must 
be mainly reached through the country school houses. Are the teachers that 
are now going out from our Normal schools prepared to give instruction in 
these subjects? Have they been taught agricultural chemistry and animal 
and vegetable physiology? 

**It is explicitly stated in the acts providing for two of our Normal schools, 
and implied in tne acts which make provision for three more, that instruction 
shall be given in the elements of agricultural science. Is this instruction 
being so given and so emphasized that prospective teachers become interested 
in the practical side of the subject?" 

This leads me to the question which has been propounded to me by your pro- 
gram committee: To wnat extent should agriculture be taught in the public 
school? My answer is that it should be taught to that extent which will make it 
clearlv apparent to every prospective farmer and farmer's wife that the school 
work has a vital relation to life work on the farm. Just as in some schools there 
is an apparent professional trend, in others a mechanical and scientific bear- 
ing, in yet others a commercial tendency, so there should be found that in 
the schools which would characterize them as a passageway leading up to the 
most important industry of our State. 
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But the introduction of even the most elementary facts of agricultural 
science into our rural schools is attended with almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. Of the 25,000 teachers employed in this State it is quite safe to say 
that not one per cent of this number are prepared to teach afrricultural 
chemistry or vegetable and animal physiology. Even the very small number 
of these that have come through the Normal schools have heard compara- 
tively little of these subjects. They are much better prepared to teach 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, evolution or the chemistry of the drug 
store, than they are to teach the elements of agricultural science including 
the chemistry ot the soil and of fertilizers or the mathematics of the bal- 
anced ration or the theory of the Babcock test. 

In the attempted solution of this problem, we find ourselves confronted 
with a condition rather than with mere theory. Permit me to attempt to 
show a way out of the difficulty by a brief statement of what has already 
been accomplished in another state — the state of New York. 

The Nixon law — 1894 — $8,000 — experiment station, for horticultural experi- 
ments, investigations, instruction, and information in the fifth judicial de- 
partment which included Chautauqua county. 

1895, amount increased to $16,000; Prof. L. H. Bailey; research, teaching, 
and publication. 

1896, $16,000; twenty-two counties. 

1897, $25,000; the entire state and to agriculture in general. 

1. The itinerant or local experiment as a means of teaching. 

2. The readable, expository bulletin. 

3. The itinerant, horticultural school. 

4. Elementary instruction in the rural schools. 

5. Instruction by means of correspondence and reading courses. 

/*The fundamental difficulty with our agricultural condition is that there is 
no attempt to instruct the children in matters which will awaken an interest 
in country life. We have therefore conceived that the place in which to 
begin to correct the agricultural status is with the children and the rural 
schools. For the purpose of determining just how much could be expected 
from this source, many rural and village schools were visited during the 
year, the instructors talking to the children about any object which presented 
itself at the time. The result was that all the instructors were impressed 
with the readiness with which the children imbibed the information, their 
keen desire for it and appreciation of it, and the almost universal interest 
which teachers took in this kind of work. We are now convinced that the 
greatest good which can be rendered to the agricultural communities is to 
awaken an interest in nature study on the part of teachers and children.^' 

NATURE STUDY RELATED TO AGRICULTURE. 

''It will be futile to attempt to instruct the children of the State in nature 
study by means of instructors from Cornell University. We therefore con- 
ceive that the real work to be done is to instruct the teachers in the methods 
of imparting this instruction. It was with this thought that we began a 
series of teachers' leaflets and we purpose to present the work at the teach- 
ers' institutes and eventually, perhaps, in the normal schools and training 
classes of the State. So far as the present outlook is concerned, it is per- 
haps not too much to say that we believe that this movement, directed 
towards the young people of the rural community, is the most important one 
which has developed in agriculture since the consummation of the experi- 
ment station idea. 

**1898, The College of Agriculture has enrolled under the head of University 
Extension work 15,000 pupils, 10,000 teachers, 1,600 youn^ farmers. Six in- 
structors are employed throughout the State in conducting this work and 
special teachers are employed from time to time as occasion requires. These 
instructors meet the teachers of the public schools in the presence of their 
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pupils and at teachers' associations and institutes for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing methods of teachingr nature studies directly or indirectly related to afori- 
culture. 

The result of this pushing of the education motive into the rural commu- 
nities has been a most decided waking up of these communities which, even 
if the work were to stop at the present time, would continue to exert an in- 
fluence for a generation and more. 

All this work has been experimental, — anl'attempt to discover the best 
method of teaching the people agriculture. 

Teachers' Leaflets. 

From Apr. 10, 1898, to Feb., 1899. 

13 Leaflets. 

Cornell Nature Study Bulletins. 

From June, 1899, to Jan., 1901. 

At the time of the issue of Bulletin No. 1, June, 1899, the department had 
a mailing list for the nature- stud v leaflets including 25,000 names. Most of 
these were names of teachers. This department received upon an average 
1,200 letters a week. In a year 80,000 circular letters of instruction were 
sent out. 

CONCLUSION. 

In one of the Cornell bulletins I find the following: 

**It must be said that the farmers, as a whole, are willing and anxious for 
education." (Sugar Grove School.) They are difficult to reach because 
they have not been well taught, not because they are unwilling to learn. It 
is astonishing, as one thinks of it, how scant and poor has been the teaching 
which has even a remote relation to the tilling of the soil; and many of our 
rural books seem not to have been born of any real sympathy with the farmer 
or any proper appreciation of his environments. Just as soon as our educa- 
tional methods are adapted to the farmers' needs, and are born of a love of 
farm life and are inspired with patriotism, will the rural districts begin to 
rise in irresistable power." And, I add, just as soon as the pupils in our 
rural schools are made to understand that there is a vital relation between 
their school work and prospective life work on the farm, will they become 
interested in their work and willing and anxious to accept all that is provided 
for them in the school curriculum. 



THE VALUE OF THE TRAINED HAND. 

By Mrs. Nellie Kedzie, Peoria, 111. 

The world holds value to mean one of two things: It may be the amount 
of material which can be bought in exchange, or it may be the property 
which renders something useful to the world. 

Studying the trained hand from the first standpoint, we have much with 
which to fortify the position that it is valuable, because no one will dispute 
the fact that much or the money of the world is spent for the product of the 
trained hand. To begin with the necessities of life, we find that only the 
trained and educated hand can prepare the cotton which comes to our market 
so that it shall make acceptable dress goods. We find that only the trained 
hand can take that dress good, and cut, fit and make into garments for us to 
wear. The cunning workmanship which goes into our shoes, the deft handi- 
work on the well prepared skins for onr wraps; even the shaping of our 
glo\es and the fashionine of our bonnets, is all the result of training some- 
body's hands to do well the piece of work desired. 

We find on our table evidences of trained hands all the way along, from 
the making of our wheat into fiour, to the making of the daintiest morsels 
put upon tne table to tempt the palate. We find only the trained hand is 
capable of making the sweets for onr table, out of the juice of the cane, the 
beet, the corn or the maple tree. No one would think of putting an untrained 
man in the work of a fiour mill, and I am told that at one of the large sugar 
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factories, the man who tests the boiling syrap to find the moment for turning 
off the sngar, is the man who receives the highest wages. Oar chemist can 
tell the exact point, bat he is not deft enough to find it in the evaporating 
pan. 

Onr meat grows upon the western prairies, but only the lithe wristed cow- 
boy can throw the lasso which starts the ox on his way to our market; it 
tases a practiced hand to strike the deadening blow, while only the trained 
hand can cut the veins at just the right spot to drain the body of the larger 
part of the blood. 

After the food is bronght to our homes, every housewife who has had to 
struggle through the hard days of bitter experience, or who has trained a raw 
Swede or Irish girl to know the ways of an American household, knows there 
is need of much training for the hands that shall prepare that food so it will 
become a material which will build up the human body into the most perfect 
dwelling for the Holy Spirit, "Which Temple ye are." 

In all these occupations of life, it is training that counts, and the product 
of the trained hand means to us better clothing, better food, year by year, 
simply and solely because of the training which makes better work possible 
with the materials at hand. 

If we question about our habitation, the merest shell of a house today must 
have for its construction the trained hand at the foundation stonework, the 
trained hand to put upthe timbers, and a man who is **capable" to finish the 
outside of the house, while inside, no one of us would presume to take up the 
plasterer's trowel, or the decorator's brush any more than we would today 
feel that we were capable of properly hanging the paper in the parlor or of 
setting the plate glass in the windows. The trained hand again must be in 
evidence or the work is not considered well done. 

These are the necessities of life. The money paid out in every instance I 
have mentioned, is more than half given for the skilled labor which puts the 
material in place. The cotton or wool or silk costs little for the garment, the 
making of that material into wearing apparel is what costs. Timber and 
plaster and paper cost but little, the work of the trained hand take the 
money. 

If then this training is of value as evidenced by the amount of money it 
can demand for the necessities of life, what shall we say of the amount that 
is given for the work of the hand which supplies the comforts and the 
luxuries Y 

The comforts of a well appointed home show, in every direction, training 
which has been carried on through long years of patient practice. The car- 

Eet-maker's skill, the window curtain manufacturer's long practice, the deft 
and of the furniture maker are all brought into constant play, and are 
capable of bringing us constant delight, because of the training which has 
given them the power to give us comfort and beauty along with the bare 
materials which we put into their hands. 

The prices we pay for all these comforts of home are largely paid because 
of the training of the man who does the work day after day, and who does 
it because we are not well trained enough to do it for ourselves. 

Value, then, of the trained hand comes to us also through ability to bring 
to its owner money which we gladly pay for the privilege of possessing the 
product of the trained hand. 

This for every day comforts; what shall we say of the dainty beauties that 
come into our lives, seldom perhaps, but often enough to give us an appre- 
ciation of what the trained hand may accomplish. 

There is no end to the beauty of the world, which brings money because 
that beauty is the work of trained hands. The Brussels lace which keeps its 
makers year after year in underground cellars, spending their lives upon one 
or two pieces of elaborate working out of fancies born of their own sense of 
beauty, but only worked out because of the training of the band, gives us 
some slight appreciation of the amount of wealth that can be put into a piece 
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of work; and when we pay $10,000 for one lace floance, we are payin^f, not 
for the thread which was worked into the intricate desUrn — not for the pat- 
tern, which cost, in comparison, but a few pence, but we are paying for the 
training which made that hand capable of working oat that pattern with the 
•delicate threads. 

We take for a moment the hand which makes the picture on the wall to 
"which all eyes turn in admiration. And while we talk of values can we mea- 
sure the value of a canvas six feet by ten, though it bring in the open market 
$135,000, or does that amount of money show the slightest appreciation of the 
real value to the world of the canvas which has had upon it the brush of a 
Jiichael Angelof 

Can we question the value of the trained hand that brings to our ears the 
melody of the piano? All the world delights in the music sent out from a set 
of wires by the trained hand of a Paderewski. The training which he has put 
into his fingers means ability to make us understand his ideas of music. 

Do you say that I am talking now of genius, not of training? Then I say 
~to you that the genius of the artist burns in the soul of many a man and wo- 
'man who has never had the opportunity to train the hand, and so lacks the 
.power to show to the world the ideas that flame within him. 

The genius of a Blind Tom is perhaps more than the genius of a Paderewski; 
'»the one was uututored and untrained; the other had the best training that 
the world could give his fingers, and I leave you to judge of the power the 
two men have had upon the musical world. 

On the other side of the question as to whether the trained hand is useful 
in the world, 1 ask you in all seriousness have any of these things mentioned 
<been useful— have they had a definite utility? Who of us would let them slip 
-out of the world if they could? Certainly, if the great mass of people are 
' willing to spend their money for the product of the trained hand, it is of 
value, for the world today counts a thing of little worth if it will not pay its 
tmoney for it. 

Snail it be only the individual trained hand which the world cares to ownt 

'There was a time when the training of the brain for any community meant 

"the training of one or two people; the priest, the monk, later, the minister 

•of the town, had about all tne brain training tnat was given. It has not been 

"many years since a serious question arose in the family, if there happened to 

'be a boy who was frail of body, or who was supposed to be of less than the 

average intelligence: that question always hinged upon the fact that the boy 

iimst, in some way, oe able to earn his own living, and if he were below the 

average of other boys it might be well to send him to college and train his 

4)rain. Every community had one or two members so trained. After a time 

it came to be thought wise to give all the young people of the community a 

-little brain training, because it was soon found that the man who had the 

most of such training carried more weight in the various communities and 

made himself of greater value because of his training, whether for a specific 

f>urpose or for the general value of an education. 

Slowly the thought has grown up among us that everyone is better off for 
-some brain training; that the people live happier lives; that they make more 
-successful communities; that the standard of living is raised; that the power 
of the nation is greater if the individual has better brains. 

We have come to a new era in education where we are looking to see 
whether the training of the hand will not do quite as much toward helping 
the world to be wiser and stronger and better as has the general training of 
the brain ; and as one school after another has taken up the matter of teach- 
ing every boy and girl to use the hands along with teaching them to use the 
brains, it has invariably been the case that the mass of students have done 
better work when deftness of the hand has been required along with quick- 
ness of the brain. 

Let us consider the value of the trained hand as regards its usefulness 
in the world outside of its money value; usefulness to the possessor. 
William 1. Crane sajs, '^Nature has given us two channels of expression; the 
tongue and the hand." Unfortunately civilization has undertrained the 
Jhand and overtrained the tongue, as every day bears witness. 
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While we have been negleeting the ^neral training of the hand, we have 
still been using this as our best mode of expression; best because it gives 

freater variety and allows us to give to the people about us the ideas which 
ave grown up in our thinking brain, and nave become so strong that we 
really desire to share them with our fellow beings. 

We have but one means of expression with the tongue, that is language. 
We have with the hand, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, landscape 
gardening and mechanic arts. We give expression with the voice, as well as 
with the hand, to the musical ideas which we evolve, but the other five hold 
us entirely dependent upon the hand for their expression to our fellow men. 

While we have neglected the general training of the hand among the 
people, still we have learned to count as great attainment, ability to do that 
which demapds strong hand work, and we hold, in the world, that the ex- 

gression of man's hand has meant more in the progress of civilization than 
as any expression of tongue or voice. In all directions of strong growth we 
find that the men who think strongest, who have been most powerful to 
reach their fellow men^ have reached them, not only through the voice, but 
through pen and printing press, and there has come again, necessity for the 
deft hand. Ideas are of value only as they are well worked out. The board 
upon the water gives man the means of transportation, but the great ocean 
liners, while working out the one idea of a floating dwelling, have shown the 
product of trained hands, until we find ourselves transported with the com- 
forts of life all over the watery world. The brains gave the idea — the hands 
worked that idea into usefulness. 

Look upon the buildings which characterize the great cities of the world; 
men and women who have evolved the strongest thought have put their 
thoughts into buildings, on canvas, into musical scores, or have sent out 
books which have taught people, and have sent from the originator the great 
ideas which have been developed along the lines of his special thought for 
the edification of the world in many directions. 

If then the hand take five parts, and the tongue but one, can there be any 
question to the world of the value of hand training? Is not the better use of 
tne hand a help toward making one individual in the world understand 
another? Is it not a help toward disseminating the great ideas which have 
been evolved by the strong brains? Of course the thought comes that this 
special training of which we are speaking is not the generally accepted term, 
hand training, but hand training in its strongest, best meaning, is simply 
and solely cultivating deftness of hand, that the ideas worked out by the 
brain may be communicated to the people within reach of the products of the 
hand. 

There is an extremely fallible idea that manual training is drudgery, that 
it means learning a trade and nothing else, that it means making oneself into 
a machine. This is all wrong. Manual training means comparatively just 
what brain training means. Brain training means ability to think; hand 
training means ability to do, and no one can think best, unless he can work 
out his thought; no one can work best, unless he has brain power to think 
out what he wishes to do. 

When the minister was the only man who had been trained to use his brain 
in logical thinking, he was looked up to by the whole community, and was 
asked to do the thinking out of knotty problems for the whole town. Today, 
every man and woman in free America is an independent thinker. The 
world has grown in its conception of the use of brains. There is room yet 
for more growth because we see, day after day, more or less people who 
have neea for more thinking and better thinking along the lines of their own 
individual affairs. We hope to lemedy this lack of thought in our communi- 
ties by better training in our schools; and we talk much of the fact that when 
we have taught a child to think logically and well we have done the best 
work for him possible, because he is then able to accomplish anything he 
wills in the study line. 

Today we find the pupils endowing up in our schools and starting out into 
the world with their brains trained to activity, but in many cases we find 
their hands deficient in ability to carry out the thoughts which their quickened 
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brains are ready to express if only there were deft fingers. We are in the 
same condition that we were when the minister did the thinking, helplessly^ 
dependent upon a few people to do the work of comfortable living, day by 
day. 

Do you ask, then, if we are all to be so trained that we can do every thingf 
And where will be the specialists f 

In reply I answer while we have all learned to read our own bibles, and to 
do our own thinking, we value our ministers more than ever. While we all 
know more of hygienic living than was known to the olden time, we have 
quite as much use for the doctors, and value them as they were never valued 
before. 

It is not special trades, nor special work, for which manual training pre- 
pares the owner of the hands, but deftness and ability to use the hand in 
proportion to the use ot the brain. I believe the day will come when the 
man who can use his brains, and who can only think, will be considered but 
half educated, just as we today feel that the man who can only use his hand» 
is but half trained. Ruskin sayb **There can be no happy labor without 
thought, and there can be no healthy thought without labor." The two 
must go together, and Ruskin's ideas have been found sound when our 
strongest men came to the point where brain work was hardest, and need for 
grave, earnest thought was most apparent. When the '^grand old man of 
England" needed to do his strongest thinking, he shouldered his axe, and 
marching into the woods, chopped trees, that his hand work might stimulate 
his brain to stronger action. When one of the best ministers of this country 
needed to think out his most earnest sermons he wandered through the fields, 
picking up rocks and digging into underground caves, until, covered with 
the grime of earth, and filled with the beauty aad the glory of the forms 
which centuries ago were made below the surface or mother earth, his 
thought was stimulated, till the sermons he delivered to his people carried 
with them, not the grime, but the glory which came through his conception 
of Qod the Father, through the works of Qod had put upon the earth for his 
children. 

When a woman writer who has perhaps given to this country the strongest 
novel of the century, washed her dishes and moulded her bread between 
pages, she brought a practical realization of the science of living which 
meant more than brain work, more than hand work, it meant both together, 
and tharefore it meant a strong personality which showed to the readers of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin a womanly heart which could stimulate a strong brain 
and conceive the great things of life. . 

The men and women who have given the world something the world 
wanted to remember, have been the men and women who were no half- way 
people; they were whole workers, workers with heart, workers with head, 
workers with hand. 

Murillo, Sir Christopher Wren. Rogers, Beethoven, Edison, have all been 
great men, not only because they could think thoughts for the world, but 
because their hands were deft to show the world the thoughts that arose 
within them. 

When the story of the life of one of the most accomplished of hand work- 
ers, William Morris, was told, his biographer said of him: **He was a man 
who could influence the housekeeping of half the world, who could paint 
beautiful pictures, could write sublime verse, compose music, speak four 
languages; he was a weaver, a blacksmith, a wood-carver, a painter, a dyer, 
and a printer; best of all, he could help those about him to lead more useful 
lives, because be could help them do more and better work for themselves 
and for each other. He could do as well as think. It is well to call him 
'Master.' " 

If the principles that we have held for many years that it is good to train 
all children along brain work lines, holds good for the work which gives us 
one- fifth of the expression of the world, why should it not be well to train the 
children somewhat in the lines which give us four-fifths of the expression of 
the world? Have we been a little one-sided in this matter of education f 
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We hold that every child should be taught to read that he may inform him 
self of the thoughts of others. We hold also that he should be taught » 
little hand work— to write, — that he may send his own thoughts into the 
world in permanent form. If the great mass of humanity, reached as it is 
through tne voice and the tongue, can listen to the training of one part of 
the body, as we all listen to each other, how much more could it gain if th& 
hands which gave four-fifths of the expression of the world were to be 
trained as thoroughly as we have, in the last few years, trained the brain of 
our young people? 

We say, in order to understand the thoughts of others, we must learn to 
think. I say, in order to understand the work of others, we must learn to- 
work. And as we can only expect to appreciate the great thoughts, not 
think them, because of our stimulated brain, so we can understand great 
work better if our own hands are deft and ready to do some of the many^ 
kinds of work the world demands. 

The kindergarten is the ideal beginning of school ; and as we have worked 
the kindergarten idea until we have gained a certain proficiency in it (not 
that I hold it has reached perfection, but it is growing in that direction), we 
should put kindergarten ideas all the way along through our schools. Older 
people have to carry kindergarten work through their daily lives, year after 
year; why should it be withheld during the restless years of growth, and why 
haven't we appreciated the fact that growing bodies need exercise and grow- 
ing hands need training, just as much as do developing brains? 

Kindergarten, in its purity, means keeping the little hands busy, while th& 
little brain works, and if in our intermediate grade schools we could keep the 
hands busy, we should find no difficulty in managing the brain work, because 
each child would have so many ways of expressing his ideas through bis 
hands, that ideas of work would leave no room for the mischief which fre- 
quently brings a child into disrepute with his teachers and parents. **Satan 
finds mischief stil) for idle hands to do," is not a bygone saying. It is as- 
true today as in olden times, and the best way to combat Satan m the mis- 
chief of the little hands, is to fill those hands so full of helpful, pleasant work 
that there will be no room for mischief. As we grow older, you will each 
agree with me that every day is filled not only with ideas our brains evolve,, 
but with working out those ideas for home, for church, for community, for 
nation ; and the working out means deftness of hand as well as quickness of 
brain. Why should the college girl be given only training which shall make 
her ready or tongue, when most of her life must need busy, ready handsf 
The woman who is most ready to do, and who knows how to do, is the^ 
woman who is most valued, wherever she is placed. 

Less than a month ago I heard a man, who commanded a regiment of sol- 
diers in the Cuban war, say that he was thoroughly converted to the manual 
training of boys in our schools. His reason for making this statement was. 
because one of the companies in his regiment was largely composed of boys 
from a town where a manual training school was established ten years ago. 
He said the manual training company under marching orders was always 
ready before either of the other companies of the regiment. Wherever they 
were at night these boys were ready with deft hands to cut logs, to prepare 
beds, to put up tents, build fires, and to cook meals with so much more readi- 
ness of hands than any of the other companies, that he asked them how many 
of them had ever been in a manual training school. He found that about 
seven-eights of the company had been in the school, and had spent about five- 
hours a week in teaching their hands deftness, while about thirty hours a 
week had been used in training their brains. He immediately said *^Give me 
more companies who know how to use their hands." 

Four boys who went out from another manual training school were each 
given a set of pocket files when they joined the army. During the whole 
campaign in Cuba these four boys escaped sentry duty, and were allowed lo- 
go to their tents and sleep whenever there was sleep for anybody, simply be- 
cause with their pocket files and their deft hands they were soon found to b& 
able to repair the guns and keep them in order. Their deftness of hand 
served them in good purpose, and while the man who had only his brains^ 
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trained, marched back and forth in the drizzly night, his brother, whose 
trained brains could direct deft hands, conld sleep and prepare himself for 
tomorrow's battle. 

We are told that daring the war the men from the colleges and the learned 
professions suffered most in times of hardship. Thev had no power to use 
their hands until trained by dire necessity to take hold of the rough end of 
soldier life. We are also told that they were quicker to take hold of this 
rough end than were the men who were simply diggers in the ditches. The 
trained brain helped largely toward teaching the hands to work, and to work 
to good advantage, but a little training of the hand would have helped these 
men to avoid much hardship, many times to have escaped disease, and fewer 
of them would have gone into soldiers' graves, because they would have been 
readv in many ways to prepare for themselves such comforts as were within 
reach. 

The adjustment between mind and matter must be accomplished by the 
work of the hand. Possessors of ideas whose owners have no ability to work 
them out, seldom accomplish any good in the world. They are like the wo- 
man who wishes to throw a stone, but who shuts her eyes and screams when 
she raises her hand. If she hits the object it is an accident. 

A definite idea, with a trained hand to work it out, means somewhere a 
piece of good work. If the brain be trained so well that it will evolve ideas, 
and the hand be made so deft that it will accomplish the purpose those ideas 
demand, we may expect men and women whose lives will mean more to the 
world individually, and who therefore will make stronger communities. 

Have I demonstrated the value of the trained hand? If we pay our money 
for its products, if we find it of value to the individual, is it not worth having? 

The world has recognized the fact that God gave to his children certain 
ability to use his gifts and we can only do our very best to learn to use those 
gifts wisely. 

We have been 1800 years studying the lesson of Christian brotherhood, and 
learning to make our lives mean something of good to those about us. We 
have found that when we have become most able we can be of most help to 
the world. We believe that by training the brains of our children we make 
them stronger, better men ana women, who can do more for themselves and 
more for others because of their ability to think. 

We look up to the man or woman who is always ready, in every emergency 
not only to think, but to do, and urge our young people to emulate the ex- 
ample of those who have been able to thiuK great thoughts — to accomplish 
great deeds. 

When we learn to so train all hands that they can work out the ideas 
evolved, then we shall have found the true value of the trained hand in the 
world. 

Wednesday Morning, February 20, 1901, 10 A. M. 

Music furnished by the faculty of the Woman's College at Jack- 
fionville. 

First hour was devoted to special classes. 

Mrs. Nellie Kedzie spoke to the ladies on Domestic Science. 

A. P. Grout conducted the exercises on live stock. 

Prof. J. C. Blair took charge of class in Horticulture. 

Miss May Thompson then sang "The First Song," by Grammen, 
in a most artistic manner. She was ably accompanied on the piano 
by Miss Shanafelt. 
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Kev. C. M. Brown, D. D., then ofiPered the following prayer: 

"Oh, Lord, our God, we look to Thee this morning as Thy children for 
Thou art our Father. We recognize that Thou art owner of the lands: that 
all good comforts cometh from above from Thee throutiph Thy love ana Thy 
mercy. We ask Thee to grant unto us wisdom and guidance and defense so 
not to depend upon ourselves and our own ability, out to look to Thee for 
direction and guidance in all fields, knowing full well if we follow Thee we 
shall be pleased in this world and doubly pleased in the world to come. Grant 
Thy blessing upon this day's session. Make it promotive of good and better 
instruction and better ideas and more thorough knowledge of the things Thou 
have given to us, for our use and for our glory, amen." 

Corn: Its Place in Illinois Agriculture. 

By E. E. Chester. 

The wisdom of your program committee in devoting one- half day to the 
study of corn is to be commended. 

No agricultural product of out State is of more importance to every one of 
our citizens, whether they be of the rural or urbane population. In Illinois 
we have had com to bum, we now have corn to plant, corn to feed, and corn 
to sell. The estimated production of the world is two and three-fourths bil- 
lion bushels for the past year. Three-fourths of this is grown in the United 
States of America. One-eighth of this world's supply is grown in our own 
fertile lands of Illinois. If the price of corn everywhere was thirty cents per 
bushel, the world's annual crop would be worth 825 million dollars, that of 
the United States 618 million, and that of Illinois a little more than 100 mil- 
lion. Besides the amount we waste and feed, and the immense amount manu- 
factured into a large number of commercial products, for home use and ship- 
ment abroad, the United States can spare for export 10 million bushels of corn 
per week. For the past four weeks the export has been about double that 
amount. In producing, in feeding, in manufacturing and in transporting' 
this crop near one- half of the population of the State is dependent for a 
livelihood. 

Lincoln said, ''God must have loved the common people, or he would not 
have made so many of them." He must have loved the American farmer, or 
he would not have permitted the development of this greatest of plants, from 
its insignificance in the hands of the American Indian, to its present condition 
of commercial importance. 

Collectively corn' is entitled to the honor conferred upon it as King, King^ 
in all the domain of ^lant creation. And yet, like other kings, it is subject 
to criticism, both in its ancestry and in its posterity. As corn is ordinarily 
grown, select from your crib for planting, the best ear in one thousand, and 
there is no assurance that ten per cent of the yield will be as good as the 
original planting:; instead, there is a good reason why it will not reproduce 
itself to perfection, and the reason is in the law that 'Mike produces like." 
Inquiries have been sent out to every county in the State, by the Illinois Ez- 

Eeriment Station, asking for the number of barren stalks to be found in the 
elds of corn. Answers have come back furnishing evidence that one-third 
of all the corn stalks in the State of Illinois are but weeds, cumbering the 
ground to no purpose, barren of ears. Any one of an observing disposition 
will have noticed that in a crib of good corn, as delivered from the field, at 
least two-thirds of the ears are very imperfect, and that a good part of the 
remainder will not fill the score card, and as every grain on every ear of corn 
must be fertilized bv the pollen of the male, the tassel falling on the silks,, 
the female part of the corn plant, and be absorbed by the same, or no grain 
will follow. Since one- third of the pollen that fertilized our select ear came 
from barren stalks (and these are fruitful of pollen, having no ears to sup- 
port,) and as the three-fourths of the remainder of the pollen fertility came 
from stalks bearing imperfect ears, and as our com has came down to us- 
through a long line of just such breeding, is there any reason to expect our 
extra select ear will produce a large per cent of perfect ears of cornf There* 
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is also another element of danger in oar select ear reproducing itself. It re- 
quires a perfect stalk to develop, a perfect ear. The chances are that this 
«ar has been fertilized in part at least by the pollen of an imperfect stalk and 
will transmit this imperfection to its posterity. This leads us to believe that 
selection alone will not improve our corn plant as fast as it is capable of ad- 
vancement. 
• 

Some of the families of cattle have been selected, controlled and fed with 
a view, to the greatest amount of the most valuable meat or milk production. 
That the stockman has been rewarded for the century, or more of pains tak- 
ing care is undisputed. Today scores of animals may be found, that with 
intelligent care, will reproduce themselves in kind, almost as often as corn 
will fail. These will degenerate with neglect or abuse, and become as dis- 
reputable as corn is, if treated as badly as corn has been. 

The *first organized effort made to redeem corn from its unsavory name 
was in June last, the thought originated in the University of Illinois, and 
was the result of a few^ years of study and observation on the corn plant. 
Experiment work in other lines forbid that corn breeding should be conducted 
there because of the danger of cross fertilization. A council was called of a 
few farmers and enthusiasts in the improvement in corn in the university. 
At Springfield, in September last, the organization was completed and oflcers 
elected. Thus was organized the first Seed Corn Breeders Association in the 
worldj with headquarters at Sibley, Illinois, F. A. Warner, Secretary. The 
organization is not a large one, neither is it thought best that it should be. 
One of its members revealed his plans to me, and it is believed to be no 
breach of trust to srive them to the public. 

From a standard variety of corn that had been improved by selection for a 
number of years, he selected two hundred choice ears. These ware measured 
for lensrth, and diameter at tip and butt of each ear, and the number of rows, 
as well as the number of grains in each row were counted. Of these facts a 
careful record was kept. Two rows were shelled from each ear, and the 
grain was put in a numbered sack, on the back of .which was the above date. 
A correspondiDg number was put on the ear. 

It has been discovered, that corn can be grown for a purpose, as cattle are 
grown for milk or beef; or horses for draft or speed. As this farmer desired 
-corn of high feeding quality, he must submit his two hundred samples to the 
chemist, of the Illinois Experiment Station for analysis. From these he 
will select fifty ears of good form, and high protien quality, this latter having 
been decided by the chemist for his breeding plat. This must be isolated so 
as to prevent cross fertilization, especially on the south and west. These he 
will plant on well prepared and very rich soil in squares, say eight or ten 
-hills square, from each ear giving each plat the number of the ear from 
which it was planted. There will be planted three grains in the hill and cul- 
tivated deep at first, and later very shallow. When corn is one foot high, it 
will be thinned to two stalks in a hill. When the tassels begin to develop, 
pollen on the upright or highest spangle of the tassel, all stalks that do not 
give promise or a full ear will be cut out or detasseled. At gathering time, 
each plat will be husked and gathered separate, and select ears saved for 
future planting. If any plats do not show satisfactory improvement, drop them 
from the list and save seed from those that do. This will require much time and 
good judgment in the hands of. the busy farmer, but he not only will begin 
to establish a record or pedigree for his corn, but will, (I believe) cause it to 
be said in future years, that there was about the beginning of the twentieth 
century an unusual interest in corn improvement, which has brought the 
average of the State, up from thirty-two to fifty bushels per acre, and in 
some individual instances, one hundred and fifty bushels is obtained. This 
plan of corn improvement will fall upon the ears of many doubting Thomases 
but with corn planted three and one-half feet apart eacn way, and one, one 
pound ear to the hill, the yield will be fifty-six bushels per acre, with two. it 
will be one hundred and twelve, with three, one hundred and sixty-eignt. 
Can it be done, time will tell. Breeding and feeding has doubled the value 
•of our farm animals, the same care will work wonders in corn production. 
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The object of the Illinois Seed Corn Breeders' Association is clearly de- 
fined in its name. Besides this, however, there is another association, the 
Illinois Com Growers' Association. This has been in existence longer, bat 
not full^ organized until January last. Its objects are: First, better 
methods in selecting and caring for seed com; second, the improvement and 
development of varieties of seed corn: third, better- methods of cultivation; 
fourth, to establish a standard of perfection, and to perfect a score card for 
use in judging exhibits of corn; firth, to. hold conventions for instruction in 
corn judging^, and to issue certificates of qualification to expert judges of 
-com. This is a larger orcranization, with a membership of nearly two hun- 
dred, from all i>arts of the State. They reside in Morgan, in Sangamon, in 
Macon, in fact in a large majority of the counties of the State. They are 
mostly young men. Men with a prospect of loDg lives of usefulness in the 
better methods of corn culture; in the art of selection, in the knowledge of 
varieties, and in the ability to judge intelligentlv the good, the indifferent, 
and the bad in corn. Some of them have passed examinations in corn judg- 
ing, and have proven so expert, that they have been given certificates of ex- 
pert judges of corn, and are believed to be competent to judge corn exhibi- 
tions, whenever and wherever their services are needed. They can not fail 
to encourage better methods in their various communities, and thus benefit 
their neighbors and the State, without cost to the State, for this organization 
is not supported by a Legislative appropriation; neither does its officials receive 
any compensation for their services, it' it has ever been under a cloud, we 
believe a clear sky greets it now; and a bright future is its sure reward. 

There are other obstacles in the way of the higher production of corn than 
the fact that its pedigree is bad. It is a large consumer of plant food. The 
removal of fifty -four oushels of corn from an acre of land means the removal 
of one-half of the entire growth for that year or one and one-half tons. Add 
another ton for cabs and stalks wasted or burned. Two and one-half tons of 
dry material taken from one acre annually is a heavy draft, greater than 
by most other farm crops. This causes the corn growers to think, and think 
hard, upon the question of retaining the soil fertility. To aggravate the 
i^uestion more, much of our farm land is in the hands of a worthy class of 
people, viz. : the tenant farmer, who usually pays a high rent and by force of 
circumstances can grow but little that is not marketed in a wagon box. He 
is more familiar with the matter of rotation of tenants, than with the rotation 
of crops. He is prompted to get all the corn he can out of the farm this year 
for he may not be in position to suffer the consequences next. He is usually 
not a wealthy man, and without the encouragement of the land owner can 
not do much to preserve conditions of the soil, that will produce a profitable 
corn crop. Witn a little disposition on the part of the land owner to provide 
in their leases for soil preservation, with more than half our farms now under 
lease, and with a rapid increase of tenancy, there is reason to fear that Illi- 
Dois shall not long hold the position among states, as first in corn prod act ion. 
The only hope is more light, more knowledge of soil conditions. The ten 
thousand dollars asked by the University of Illinois for investigation in soils 
of the State, is as a drop in the bucket in comparison with the possible fact 
that our corn growers snail recede from the three handred million bushel 
com mark they now hold, which information with a liberal appropriation, the 
State is now abundantly able to give through its agricultural college and ex- 
periment station. 

Whatever of investigation in conditions of agriculture, that have been done 
by the Experiment Station, have not been done at State expense, but be- 
cause of the Hatch and Morrell appropriation of the United States Congress, 
and if we could spend a little of our own money in investigation of soil con- 
ditions we might appreciate its teachings more, (even if it were possible to 
do the work without) , than if we received the funds by way of a tax on im- 
ported goods. At all events our corn growing farmers must know the effect 
this broad acreage has upon the stored fertility, and must be taught that with 
better soil methods, the acreage may be reduced one- third without reducing 
the annual yield; that corn as now managed is a robber, a soil robber, and 
ere long, possibly the next generation of men will discover that they have 
not inherited that that justly belonged to them — a fertile soil. 
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Illinois is netting more money today for its com than any other similar 
territory in the world. More is expected of her Experiment Station, by the 
world, than of any other station, in scientific knowledge of her greatest pro- 
duction. Unknown factors in the problem of com culture must be brought 
out. These problems, when solved, must be sent out to every corn grower 
in the land. They must be transmitted to a thousand students in agriculture, 
instead of one hundred and fifty seven, as now. To one thousand earnest 
thinkers in the corn school, and in judging, instead of one hundred and fifty 
last month. The knowledge of the foundations of our great agricultural re- 
sources must be disseminated until it shall no longer be popular to keep up 
the mad rush to the towns and cities, where are now more people than can 
find employment; more than can keep the wolf from the door, untill it shall 
be *'just the thing" to stay on the farm, where there is always plenty and to 
spare, and where there is vastly more to do, than the people now on the farm 
can do well. There are no new fields for corn in the United States. Its 
territory is restricted by temperature and rain fall. There is little need now 
for extending its market, or encouraging its increased consumption. The 
present high price of corn lands could not have been established, if it were 
possible to **go west" and find them. These prices are not too high to grow 
corn upon, on the basis of the present market. They will not sell lower, 
until their productive value is diminished, unless the price of money is in- 
creased. They will sell higher if their ability to produce is i)ermanently 
increased. When the small acreage of the State not yet brought into cultiva- 
tion, shall have been reclaimed; when character has been given to our seed 
corn, by a line of pure breeding; when each farmer's son and daughter is so 
familiar with the nomenclature of corn, that he or she may have in their 
possession a certificete of ability to judge corn ; when the reasons for the 
best systems of cultivation and the theories of plant growth are taught in the 
common schools; when the methods of feeding or marketing are n*eely dis- 
cussed in the farmer's institute; when it shall be fully realized, that on an 
intelligently managed farm, is the best place on earth for a home; when 
science backed with liberal funds has unlocked the unknown in soil, and in 
plant development, then shall the farmer man and the city man rejoice 
together, over abundant harvests, and every citizen feel proud of our own 
prosperous Illinois. ' 

INSECTS INJURIOUS TO CORN. 

By Professor S. A. Forbes. Urbana, III. 

The subject assigned me on your program is much too large to be covered 
by a single address. Indeed I have lately given a course of three lectures 
upon it to a convention of corn growers without finishing the topic. I have 
consequently chosen for this occasion a sinpfle group of corn insects associated 
in producing a noticeable and important injury to young corn, an injury 
by retarding the growth of the plant gives the field an uneven appearance, 
patches of varying sizes remaining small and feeble while the corn around 
them grows strong and rapidly. This spotted and uneven appearance of 
young corn, continuing of ten until the field has generally tasseled, is not all due 
to insects, some of it being of course consequent upon differences of soil and 
moisture easily recognizable by the observer, and a few being due also to a 
bacterial disease of the roots and the lower part of the stalk. In by far the 
greater number of cases, however, not attributable to differences of soil and 
other physical conditions, this noticeable irregularity and unevenness of 
development are due to one or more of a small group of insects which infest 
the roots of the plant, either devouring their substance or sucking out their 
sap. Some of them also destroy the kernel, before or after it has sprouted, 
and some may burrow or pierce the underground part of the stalk. These 
are mainly the corn root worms, the corn root aphis, the wire worms, the 
white grubs, and an insect only known as an enemy to com within the last 
few months, to which we shall have to give the name of the Colaspis root- 
worm. 
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In discnssinff some of these insects with you, I shall farther select from the^ 
mass of facts Known about them and about their work, those things not known 
to all of us, but which it seems to me, nevertheless, that every corn gfrower- 
should know, but especially those on which our information is as yet incom- 
plete, and on which, consequently, the observant farmer may easily help us 
to clues to new knowledge by reporting to my office facts and conditions as- 
they come to his attention. 

Before beginning a detailed account of the insects selected, a few general^' 
remarks will be necessary as a means of avoiding needless repetition. 

In the first place I wish to sa^ once for all that there are almost no remedies - 
for insect injuries to corn. This statement will, however, be misunderstood- 
unless we distinguish between remedies and preventives in economic ento- 
mology. By the first I mean measures taken after an injury has begun, to- 
arrest its further progress and to restore the crop; while preventive measures^ 
are things done in anticipation of insect attack, with a view to preventing it 
or to arresting it before injury has been done. As you will see presently,, 
preventives are often easilv applied, and amount in many cases to nothing 
more than a variation in the agricultural routine, often indeed to nothing 
more than the use of correct agricultural methods. It is on this account,- 
however, that we need especially to know the leading facts concerninjo^ the 
insect injuries to which the corn crop is liable, as otherwise no intelligent 
measures of prevention can be taken by the corn grower. 

Permit me also to call your attention to one or two general facts concern- 
ing insects themselves, especially concerning their mouth parts, as determin- 
ing the kind of food they take and the method of taking it, and also concern- 
ing their transformations — that is the successive stages through which they 
pass in their growth and development. 

With respect to their mouth parts insects may be divided for our purpose- 
into the two simple groups of sucking and biting insects, the former provided 
with a proboscis or oeak, which is sunk into the tissues of the plant, making 
a mere prick upon the surface, and through which a fluid food is drawn — that 
is the sap of the growing plant. The biting insects, on the other hand, have^ 
jaws by which the tissues of the plant are bitten away and eaten up. The 
effect of these two kinds of injury is of course often very different. The effect 
of the abstraction of the sap by the sucking insects very closely resembles 
that of drouth, especially where the root is the part infested. In many cases 
drouth and this kmd of insect injury coincide in such h way as to make it im- 
possible to distinguish one from the other. The effect is thus general, dimin- 
ishing the vigor of the entire plant without interfering with the performance 
of the functions of any particular part. The biting insects, on the other 
hand, injuring and perhaps destroying the structures which they infest, may 
injure the plant more seriously, because more by depriving it permanently of ' 
indispensable organs. The corn root aphis and the corn root worm, both 
presently to be described, are examples of this difference; both infest the- 
roots, the former sucking the sap from them and the latter killing them by 
eating out their inner substance. 

With respect to the transformations of insects it is important to notice for - 
our purpose that some of them go through stages of development so widely 
unlike each other that without breeding them one from the other no one 
would suspect them to be different states of the same insect species; while 
others change comparatively little in the course of their development, the 
young strongly resembling the adult except in the fact that the latter usually 
have wings. Again the corn root aphis and the corn root worm will illus- 
trate the distinction, the latter being tne grub of a beetle to which it bears- 
no noticeable resemblance whatever, while the corn root aphis when hatched 
from the egf^ is very much like the full grown insect. 

THE COLAPSIS ROOT WORM. {Colapsis bruntiea Fabr.) 

The first species to which I have to ask 3/ our attention is one particularly 
interesting to me just now through the fact that its injury to corn is a recent 
discovery, not yet formally published, indeed, and of which this is the first' 

—6 F 
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general statement. It serves also to emphasize the point I made a few min- 
utes a^o, that we gn^eatly need the intelligent aid of farmers in securing clues 
to the essential faces concerning economic insects. Oar knowledge of this 
very insect as a corn i)est is due to an inquiry made late in June, 1900, by a 
farmer near Qriggsville, in Pike county^ concerning an injury to his corn 
which he did not understand and which did not correspond exactly to any- 
thing with which I was acquainted. Two successive visits by one of my 
-assistants, instructed to make a careful study of infested corn fields in that 
region and to extend his observations into another district also, gave us the 
facts which I have to report today. 

From his report it appeared that fields infested by this colapsis had a very 
^uneven growth, the corn ranging from five or six inches in height in the in- 
fested spots to a foot and a naif or two feet high where the roots were unin- 
jured. Among the roots of the injured plants a short, thick, fleshy grub, an 
eighth of an inch in lengthy was found, shown on the accompanying chart. The 
only other insects with which it might be confused are young white grubs just 
liatched from the egg. It is, however, thicker and shorter than these, and 
fnay be distinguished from them at a glance b^ the fact that the root worms 
have the segment of the body immediately behind the head— the one beariujg 
the flrst pair of legs — smooth and leathery, the rest of the body being soft 
and wrinkled, while in the common white grubs the segment immediately be- 
hind the head is soft and wrinkled like the others. The nature of the injury 
done to the roots also serves to distinguish this insect. It does not eat them 
away like the white grabs or bury itself within them like the root worms, but 
kills them bv eating in from the outside or fi^nawing away the outer layers. 
At the time of these visits, that is the last week in June, this insect was found 
in the corn in three of its stages: root worms of various ageSf pupts, and 
freshly formed adults. A few of the latter were also noticed feeding on veg- 
etation outside the field. I had previously known this root worm as a straw- 
berry insect mainlv, having published an article on it many years ago, in 
fact, as one of tne strawberry root worms, and at that time its life history 
•was very well known, except that we never yet have seen the eg^. Other 
facts concerning it go to show, however, that the eggs must be laid in sum- 
.mer and fall, the beetles resulting being most abundant in our collections in 
^uly and August. The winter seems to be passed in the egg stage, but at 
any rate the young larvsB begin their injury to corn quite early in May. I 
have taken them about half grown by the middle of that month, and nave 
found them, as a rule, practically all changed from this active and destructive 
stage into the dormant pupa by tne first week in July. From this it follows 
that notwithstanding the injury which may be done early in the season, the 
.com plant has an opportunity to rallv and recover lost ground if the summer 
is favorable to its rapid growth. Tne beetle has a good power of flight, and 
feeds freely upon a great variety of plants. To economic entomology it was 
flrst known, in fact, as an insect injurious to the grape, feeding upon the 
leaves in summer, and among its other food plants are strawberry, beans, 
buckwheat, corn silk, clover blossoms^ and the olossoms of the willow. Ad- 
ditional search in the vicinity of the injured fields near G-riggsville disclosed 

- this root worm in fields both of timothy and clover, where it was feeding 
upon the roots of both these plants. In only one case was it found in com on 
old com land. In all other instances the injured com was growing on 
ground in grass or clover the preceding year. In the neighborhood visited 
its injuries were confined almost strictly to hilly land where the soil was rel- 
atively light. 

Until we know the full details of its habits and life history I can make no 
definite recommendation with regard to the prevention of its injury, and for 
the opportunity to make the necessary additional observations I shall have to 
depend on reports and inquiries from those noticing its injuries to their com^ 

[The remainder of this extemporaneous address was devoted to the Corn 

- Boot Aphis, and its attendant insect, a small brown ant well known to be 
. associated with it; to the Wireworms; and to the White Grubs. The speaker 

has found it impracticable to write out this matter, having, in fact, spoken 
V without notes. This omission is, however, of little consequence, since these 
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insects have already been fully treated from the farmer's standpoint by 
Professor Forbes in Bulletin 44 of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
^hich can be had on application to Eugene Davenport, Director of the Ex- 
periment Station, Urbana, 111.] 

The Elements op Fertility Taken from the Soil by a Crop op Corn, 

AND How to Restore Them. 

(By Cyril G. Hopkins, University of Illinois.) 

Some time ago, while addressing a meeting of farmers in an Illinois town I 
was honored by the presence in the audience of several school teachers who 
had come to attend a teachers' institute in the same town. I spoke on some 
phase of scientific agriculture, and of course, I had to make use of some 
scientific terms, such as carbohydrates, protein and nitrogenous foods, terms 
with which every progressive farmer and stock raiser is familiar. Later in 
the day, while waiting for a train, I had the pleasure of attending the 
teachers' institute, and, incidentally, I had the benefit of hearing myself 
thoroughly criticised, while I meekly sat and listened quite unobserved. The 
high school superintendent of a neighboring town was speaking and he took 
occasion to inform his audience that, besides preparing his own address that 
morning, he had visited the farmers' institute and had heard a part of the 
address given by the gentleman from the University; but he stated that he 
was unable to make head or tale out of my address and that he considered it 
was altogether too technical. 

Instead of feeling; hurt, I was much amused, because I knew that after my 
address had been given and the teachers had gone out, the farmers had taken 
Tip the discussion of the subject and they had actually used about as many 
technical terms as I had, and, not only that, but they seemed to understana 
what they were talking about; and so I said to myself that the farmers and 
«tockmen were just as guilty m using technical terms as I was. 

Since that time I have come to understand what technical terms really are: 
Technical terms are the terms which apply to the other fellow's business and 
which we don't understand. When the stockfeeder speaks about the need of 
nitrogenous foodstuffs, rich in protein, for the production of fiesh in the 
animal, casein in milk, or albumen in eggs, or of the use of carbohydrates 
for energy, and fat production, then many school teachers are ready to hold 
up their hands and cry: * 'technical." And when the high school teacher 
talks about the use of dative of indirect object with most Latin verbs com- 
pounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, pre, pro, sub and super and 
«omtimes circum, then he is getting rather technical for most farmers. 

In order that no one may have any difficulty in following the discussion, I 
«hall take the liberty of introducing my subject with some explanations, 
although I realize that I shall only use terms with which many of you are 
very familiar— but one never knows — there, may be high school teachers 
present! 

For any one who only knows Latin and Greek, or algebra and geometry 
and trigonometry, or grammar and rhetoric and elocution, or history and 
rsociology and political economy, — for such a one the subject of soil fertility 
IS indeed a technical branch of that most complicated and technical subject 
which is called agriculture. 

But the study of soil fertility is not difficult to comprehend. It is, in fact, 
•easy to understand, because it deals with the fundamental or basic principles 
of matter. By the elements of soil fertility is meant some of the primary or 
original substances in nature. An element is a simple, single, primary sub- 
stance, and it can not be divided into two different substances. When, in 
our study of nature, we reach an element of fertility, we arrive at the very 
bottom of material things. We can not go beyond the element. It is the 
dnit of matter, and as far as the human eye can see it is the last, the final, 
the ultimate. We can study into- nature until we reach the element, but we 
•can go no farther. We can ask what it is or why it is, but the only answer 
is, it is because it is. 
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And because of this fact that the elements constitute the basis and the 
beginning: of all substances, it seems logical and fitting that we begin with 
the elements in a study which has to do with the elements of fertiiityt the 
elements of plant food. Because we can begin with the elements, at the* 
very bottom of the subject, the study of soil fertility becomes simple. 
There is no mystery about it, and there should be no vagnmiess conceming^ 
the subject in the minds of the men whose business is utterly dependent 
upon the elements of fertility. 

Thirteen different primary elements constitute the food of plants. The en- 
tire corn plant, including the roots, stalk, leaves, tassels, husks, cob, and 
kernels, is composed of these thirteen simple, individual elements, united m 
various ways and in many compounds. Three of the thirteen elements of 
plant food are derived from the air, and these three elements constitute more 
than 94 per cent of the entire corn plant and 97 per cent of the grain or 
kernels. These three elements are carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. The 
element carbon is contained in the air in the form of a gas-compound called 
carbon dioxid which is everywhere present in pure air to the extent of four 
parts in 10,000. The supply of the element carbon never fails as food for 
plants. Hydrogen and oxygen are furnished to the plant mainly in the form 
of the compound of those two elements which we call water, and thus the 
supply of hydrogen and oxygen fails only when the rain fails. 

As already stated, these three elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
make up more than 94 per cent of the entire corn plant. The remaining part, 
less than six per cent, is composedof the ten elements of plant food which must 
be supplied by the soil, and which constitute the elements of soil fertility. 
Seven of the ten elements furnished by the soil are present in all soils in 
such large amounts and are used by the plant in such small amounts 
that the supply is rarely, if ever, exhausted. These seven elements 
are: Iron and sulphur^ sodium and chlorin, silicon and magnesium 
and calcium. The total quantity of these seven elements in corn is 
very small, and it is not probable that any of them are deficient in Illinois 
soils from the standpoint of plant food, though some of them are frequently 
of value in improving the physical conditions of the soil. 

But the remaining three elements of soil fertility, nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium are required by the plant in considerable quantities ana they are 
present in ordinary soils m small amounts and, consequently, they are liable- 
to be exhausted from the soil, or reduced to such an extent that plants are 
not able to obtain a sufficient supply for proper growth and development. 

The following table is given to show the relative amounts of the different 
elements in corn. The results are given in percentages, or in pounds of the 
elements found in 100 pounds of shelled corn : 



THE ELEMENTS IN CORN. 
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Unfortunately the system of naming the constituents of plant food which 
bas come into common usafi^e is not so simple as I have outlined. Thus^ in> 
«tead of using the names or the elements nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, 
people talk of ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash, — compounds which, as 
such, are neither contained in the plant nor in plant food, althoujo^h they do 
contain the elements nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium respectively. But 
the plant contains the elements and requires that the elements be furnished 
in plant food. If a plant needs nitrogen it can be supplied in many different 
•compounds, as sodium nitrate, potassium nitrate, ammonium sulfate, or even 
in organic forms, as dried blood, dried meat powder, cotton seed meal, barn- 
yard manure or green fertilizers, im fact in any one of a dozen different com- 
pounds or forms. Any substance which contains the element nitrogen in 
suitable condition for use as plant food can be utilized for that purpose; and 
the same may be said of the elements phosphorus and potassium; and the 
thing for us to keep in mind is that plants must have the elements of fertility, 
elements of plant food. It is not the ammonia, or the sodium nitrate, or the 
•dried blood which the plant needs, but the element nitrojgren which is con- 
tained in those different substances in available form; and it is not the phos- 
phoric acid, or phosphoric oxid, or phosphate, or superphosphate, or bone 
meal, but the available ^hosphorub, the real element of fertility, which has a 
value to the plant ; and it is the element potassium which gives a fertility 
^alue to wood ashes, kamit, potash, and all potassium salts. 

The amounts of the different elements of fertility taken from the soil by a 
«rop of corn, or by any other crop, will depend of course upon the yield. As 
you are aware, a good ear of corn weighs one pound; 70 good ears weigh 70 
pounds; 70 pounds of ear corn make one bushel. An acre of corn contains 
3,556 hills: only two ears in each hill make 7,112 ears; 7,112 goo^ ears of 
corn weigh 7,112 pounds; 7,112 pounds of ear corn make 102 bushels. 

While it is true that 102 bushels to the acre is about three times the aver- 
age yield of corn in. Illinois, yet these are the computations which have been 
made and the mark which has been set up by a good many corn growers in 
this State; and, by means of good seed and good land, and good farming, 
some of them have reached that mark; and in the following table I give first 
the fertility removed from the soil by a crop of 100 bushels of corn, the fer- 
tility being expressed in the usual forms of nitrogen, phosphoric oxid and 
potash: 

FERTILITY IN CROPS. 
(Pounds per acre.) 



Crop. 


Yield. 


Nitrogen. 


ft 

Phos. Oxid. 


Potash. 


Value. 


Nitrogen. Minerals. 


dom 


100 

100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

30 

30 

200 

200 

600 

600 


140 
100 
84 
60 
60 
38 
62 
40 
23 
25 
110 
90 


53 
40 
32 
24 
22 
15 
20 
14 
20 
9 
46 
36 


67 
23 
84 

14 

50 

11 

26 

9 

62 

60 

190 

180 


$21 00 

15 00 

12 60 
900 
900 
5 70 
930 
600 
4 95 
3 75 

16 50 

13 50 


$5 50 


(Grain) 

Oom 


3 15 
8 30 


(Grain) 

Oats 


1 90 
3 60 


(Grain) 

Wheat 

(Grain) 

Potatoes 

-Tubers) 

Sugar Beets.. 
(Aoots) 


1 30 
230 
1 15 
4 10 
3 45 
11 50 
10 80 



The data are also given for 60 bushels of 
other common crops lor comparison. 



corn per acre, and for several 



These are the amounts of fertility actually contained in the crops which are 
taken from the land, but we should understand that there are other ways bv 
which the element of fertility may be removed from the soil. Only small 
amounts of the elements of fertility contained in the soil are soluble and 
readily available as plant food. This is also true of farmyard manure whicb 
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is added to and worked into the soil. You are well aware, that for several 
years after being added to the soil, farmyard manure continues to become 
available as plant food. When we plant our corn in the spring there is cer- 
tainly not enough soluble plant food in the soil to mature the crop, but by 
the combined action of various agencies, such as heat, moisture, air, carbon,, 
dioxid, bacteria and the products of decaying vegetation, the plant food grad- 
ually becomes soluble about as fast as the growing plant can use it. An im- 
portant thing to keep in mind is, that the process of making plant food sol- 
uble is continually going on in the soil. It matters not whether a crop is- 
growing on the soil or not, this action is going on. Plant food is being made 
soluble, and if there is no growing crop to use this food, it collects m the 
soil and is in constant danger of being lost. The firstlheavy rain is sure to- 
carry much of it deep into the sub-soil, and continued rain will certainly 
carry it away into drainage water. 

Determinations of Laws and Gilbert which have now been carried on for 
twenty years show that the average yearly loss of soluble nitrogen in drain- 
age water from a bare soil to which no manure or fertilizer has been added 
nearly 35 pounds per acre, as much nitrogen as is contained in 35 bushels of 
corn. That a Rowing crop will use this plant food about as fast as it be- 
comes soluble IS well nlustrated in the amount of nitrogen which has been 
found in drainage water during the season. The drainage water from a field 
of wheat has been found to contain the following amounts of nitrogen per. 
million parts of water: 



Date, 



Nitrosren. 



Date. 



Nitrosreiiv 



April 7 29 

April 13 34 

May 29 16 

Junes 8 

Julyl 9 



AuflTustS 4- 

Aufi:u8t30 8- 

September 25 11 

October 14 13. 

October 23 20* 



Experiments at the Minnesota Experiment Station have shown that, in eit- 
elusive wheat farming, from four to six times as much nitrogen is lost as i» 
actually used in producing the crop. One acre of land lost 171 pounds of 
nitrogen and only 25 pounds of the total amount were taken off in the crop^ 

I was asked by your worthy Secretary to address you upon the subject: 
**The Elements of Fertility taken from the Soil by a Crop of Corn and Bow 
to Bestore Them," but from the date I have given you, you will observe that 
the problem of stopping the dead loss of even larger amounts of fertility than 
are required by the crop may be of still greater importance. A practical 
method for stopping some or this loss is suggested by a study of the soluble 
nitrogen contained m the sub-soil under dinerent crops with their different 
root systems. The following table shows the number of pounds per acre of 
soluble nitrogen which have been found in the soil down to a depth of nine 
feet, both under a shallow rooting crop and under a deep rooting crop. 





SOLUBLE NITROGEN IN SOIL, 
(Pounds per Acre ) 








Under White 
Clover. 


Under Al- 
falfa. 


Top. 18 inches 


12.88 
2.76 
18.39 
26.77 
21.89 
21.04 


9.99- 


18 inches to 3 feet - - 


1.5» 


8 feet to 4^ feet 






r 


1.92 


4^ feet to 6 feet 


138 


6 feet to 7^ feet 


1.31 


7^ feet to 9 feet 


.86 












Total. 3 feet to 9 feet. .. 


87.09 


. 6.46 
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These figures show that the alfalfa has the power to take up practically all'- 
of the soluble nitrogen to a depth of at least 9 feet. Alt'alfa roots were 
traced to this depth at Rothamsted where these experiments were performed. 
Red clover is also a very deep-rooting crop. On the other hand, the shallow- 
rooting white clover seems to have little, if any power to draw upon the food' 
supply from below three feet, although in the next six feet of earth there 
were found 87 pounds of soluble nitrogen per acre, as much nitrogen, let us 
observe, as is contained in 87 bushels of corn, and the rapidity with which 
this nitrogen is lost is measured by the flow of drainage water. 

To prevent loss of plant food in drainage waters we must keep the soil^ 
covered with a crop as much as possible, and the more extensive the root sys- 
tem the better. The sowing of rape and cow peas in the corn after it is laid^ 
by is a practice which provides for a late fall growth, and not onlv tends to- 
lessen loss of fertility, but furnishes excellent fall pasture, and in tne case of 
the legume helps to restore the nitrogen which the corn crop used, by gather- 
ing from the free supply of the air, a property which is now generally recog- 
nized as belonging to all lejguminous plants, as the peas, beans, clovers, 
netches, etc. Experiments have fully demonstrated that by a sufficient use 
of these leguminous crops in rotations the supply of nitrogen may be not 
only maintained but increased, although considerable amounts are removed- 
in tne grain crops. 

The question how not to restore fertility is well answered by the results of 
some experiments in Ohio upon the use of commercial fertilizers on land so 
poor that all three of the valuable elements of fertility had to be added to - 
produce a good crop. Actual trials showed that: 

(6.37 worth of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium produced $4.36 worth of 
corn. 

(9.25 worth of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium produced (6,76 worth of 
corn. 

(12.74 worth of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium produced (8.53 worth- 
of corn. 

(14.25 worth of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium produced (8.82 worths 
of corn. 

In every case the results show a loss of about one- third of the money paid- 
for the fertilizing materials. I may add that trials with wheat and with oats 
showed similar results, a marked financial loss appearing in every case where 
the crops were grown on land so poor that all three of these elements had to > 
be added. In no case, however, was the total loss equal to the cost of the 
nitrogen fertilizer, showing that if the supply of nitrogen can be maintained ' 
by the use of leguminous crops, as it certainly can be, the mineral elements, 
pnosphorus and potassium can be purchased in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizers and sometimes at a profit under existing prices. 

As nitrogen can be recovered from the air by means of leguminous crops, - 
we may even plan to sell products from the farm which contain nitrogen ; but 
it behooves us to guard well the stock of the mineral elements if we do not 
wish to join the army of farmers in the older sections of our country who are 
now paying forty million dollars annually for commercial fertilizers which* 
they are compelled to buy in order to make their worn-out lands produce 
crops. 

Computations show that an exclusive system of grain farming in which' 
everything produced is sold from the farm, takes from 160 acres about 1,400' 
pounds of phosphorus and 4,800 pounds of potassium each year, while under 
a system of stock and dairy farming an actual loss of only 350 pounds of 
phosphorus and 500 pounds or potassium would occur. In other words, the 
mineral elements would last from four to ten times as long under a system 
of stock farming as under the worst system of grain farming. If the stock 
farmer not only feeds his own crops but buys considerable amounts of feed'' 
and adds the fertility produced from that feed also to his land, then there 
need be no loss whatever in the store of any of the elements of fertility in^ 
his soil. 
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'But any system of farmiDg which continually removes fertility from the 
soil and sells it from the farm, and continually fails to restore an equal 
amount to the soil, will as surely reach the limit and the end of the supply of, 
soil fertility, as one is to go over Niagara Falls if he lets his boat drift down 
the river from Buffalo. As agriculture is the basis of the support of the 
nation, so the basis for the support of agriculture is soil fertility. But there 
are men in Illinois who alreadv realize this fact. Soil problems are confront- 
ing them, and I know that farmers are studying or trying to study these 
problems. Perhaps I realize this more than many of you, because we are 
constantly receiving letters and being visited by men from different sections 
•of the State asking for information and for help to solve these soil diffi- 
culties. Men tell us they have land that won^t produce crops; some lands 
•that were once lich have graduall]^ failed; other lands that once produced 
large crops have suddenly become unproductive; and still other lands that do 
^not and never have produced good crops; some lands where corn grows 
rank and promises 100 bushels per acre and then husks out fifteen or twenty; 
other lands that produce oats but won't grow corn; some lands are thought 
to be alkaline, others are acid. But I need not go ov«r these problems. There 
are men enough in this audience who are familiar with every difficulty I have 
mentioned. You are as familiar with the difficulties as I am; what you want 
to know are the remedies for these difficulties. And this I realize, too, for we 
are constantly reminded by dozens of letters that more information and exact 
knowledge is wanted and it is wanted immediately, wanted for use before 
seeding time. And I realize it, too, because by working ten hours a day and 
six days in the week, and sometimes nights and Sundays, with our present 
equipment and apparatus and help we could not do one-fourth of the work 
we are asked to do and that ought to be done, and at the present moment soil 
samples received weeks and months ago are not yet analyzed. 

Sometimes the cause of difficulties with the soils is easy to locate, and 
sometimes a thorough investigation is required which may be expensive and 
time consuming. The followmg table showing the analyses of some Illinois 
soils will illustrate some difficulties: 



FERTILITY IN SOILS. 



Fertile 
soil. 



Old wheat 
land. 



Peat boff 
soil. 



! Insoluble matter 
Organic matter. 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric oxid 
Potash 



72.30 


92.92 


10.90 


2.69 


.88 


.07 


.35 


.03 


.45 


.21 



11-74 

76.18 

8.87 

.24 

.07 



The wheat land soil is from St. Clair county and has grown good crops of 
wheat almost coutiuually for half a century, until both the nitrogen and 
the phosphorus are nearly exhausted, and the land now refuses to yield a 
prontable crop. 

The peat bog soil is representative of a large tract of land in Mason and 
■adjoining counties near the Illinois river. It is found to require only the ad- 
<lition of the element potassium to change it in some places from an almost 
barren soil to one of high productive capacity. 

To redeem the old wheat land will require the liberal use of farm manure 
^r leguminous green fertilizers or both, and the direct application of phos- 
phorus in the. form of commercial fertilizers. 

Two methods are employed for the investigation of soils, and for a com- 
plete investigation both methods should be used, the one to supplement the 
other. First is the complete chemical and physical analysis of the soil. This 
shows the total resources of the soil in plant food and indicates what system 
of farming should be adopted, what crops should be ^rown, and what fer- 
tilizers, it! any, must be added to increase and to maintain the productive 
capacity of the soil for years to come. 
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Second is the direct test of the soil as to its immediate need of the different 
•elements of fertility in order that the largest possible crop may be produced 
the next season. Much valuable information may be obtained by making 
such tests. Soil tests with fertilizers may be made in pots and tinder full 
•control in glass houses, or they mav also be made on small plots in the field. 
The following plan is given for making soil tests or experiments in the field 
by means of the different elements of Fertility in commercial fertilizers. 

An acre of ground is selected which is fairly representative of the field and 
it is laid off in ten plots of one-tenth acre each. Plots two rods wide by 
-eight rods long are a good sha^e. To these plots the different fertilizers are 
applied according to tne following plan and then the same kind of crop, as 
•corn, for example, is grown on the whole acre. 

SOIL EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS. 

(i^ acre plots.) 

Plot 1— Check. No fertilizer. 
Plot 2 — 16 lbs. Sodium nitrate. 
Plot 3—32 lbs. Superj^hosphate. 
Plot 4 — 16 lbs. Potassium chlorid. 
Plot 5 — Check. No fertilizer. 

Plot 6 — 16 lbs. Sodium nitrate; 32 lbs. Superphosphate. 
Plot 7 — 16 lbs. Sodium nitrate; 16 lbs. Potassium chlorid. 
Plot 8—32 lbs. Superphosphate; 16 lbs. Potassium chlorid. 
Plot 9 — 16 lbs. Sodium nitrate; 32 lbs. Superphosphate; 16 lbs. Potassium 
<5hlorid. 
Plot 10— Check. No fertilizer. 

This plan provides for a complete test of the soil as to its immediate needs 
for the chief elements of fertility, nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. 
First, for each individual element; second, for each combination of two ele- 
ments and third for all three elements together — besides the three check, or 
contral, plots. If it is desired to do less work than is here outlined, only the 
first five plots may be used. If still more work can be undertaken, another 
acre should be selected and first given a dressing of 2,000 pounds of air- 
slacked lime, then laid off in 1-lOth acre plots, and the above plan of experi- 
ments duplicated. 

To any who desire to make such soil tests, the writer will be pleased to 
render any further assistance possible in arranging the details of suoh expe- 
riments, and will also hope to receive a full report of the results obtained 
upon each separate plot. 

Cyril Or. Hopkins, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 



Wednesday Afternoon, February 20, 1901. 

The session was opened by a solo from Miss Lillian Batz, who 
played the Rigoletto Fantasie by Liszt. 

Miss Jessie Wilcox followed by singing "Lullaby" by Hanscom; 
^*The Quest" by Smith, followed by "Love is a Bubble" by Francis 
Alliston. Miss Shanafelt accomanied Miss Wilcox and Prof. W. A. 
Hoblit supplied the violin obligate. All are connected with the 
Illinois College of Music. 

In place of the president's annual address, ommitted on account of 
illness, Mr. L. N. Beal, vice-president of the institute, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

The annual meeting of the State Farmers' Institute is a grand rally, the 
round-up of the past year's campaign of institute work, and is a pleasant and 
profitable meeting to many Illinois farmers. To the thousands who have nevei 
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attended one of our annual meetings I would say that they miss a grand op- 
portunity of obtaining inspiration for better work and an opportunity of 
making acquaintances that is worth much socially and may have a financiaf 
value to many of us in days to come. For we meet to discuss questions of 
importance to us as farmers, and we reach correct conclusions in our delib- 
erations and in every way increase our ability to prosper. Every class of 
citizens is also benefited thereby in a very direct manner. For whatever is 
done to increase the prosperity of the farmer increases the prosperity of every 
class that has service to sell. If the condition of agriculture is not as satis- 
factory today as we would like to have it, I can at least congratulate yovt 
upon being engaged in farming in one of the best states in the Union. Best 
not only in soil and climate but also in respect to the character and temper of 
its people. 

Illinois is full of intelligent men and women on the farm as well as in the 
village and city. 

When the State Farmers' Institute was first organized, only thirty- two (32> 
counties held meetings. Now there are no counties in the State that do not 
hold institutes. Many counties hold two or more each year. 

How much good the institute does and can do, we all know. That much 
good has been done is not denied by any one, and year after year, as we 
learn mere, we are improving on the former methods and getting more an<) 
more good from the institute work. 

It is not the only purpose of institutes to teach how to raise bigger crops,, 
better horses, fatter ho^s, but to make better men and women, better boys 
and girls of our rural citizenship. As our city population is made up largely 
of immigrants from the country, the improvements of the farmer benefits 
the entire body politic. The farm has furnished the material out of which 
has come the most eminent men and women of every art and profession.. 
From our country homes must come the strength and promise of the nation.. 

We may talk of our crops, of our flocks and herds, they are important sub- 
jects, but the great object of institutes is the quickening of brain development^ 
mental culture and moral worth among the people. 

Members of the State Farmers' Institute, there are two things that should 
constantly be kept in mind. The first is the improvement of tne agriculture 
and horticulture of the State. The second is the elevation intellectually,, 
socially and morally of the whole agricultural people. This State Institute 
stands for the best science, the best theory, the best thought and the best 
practice for the farm, the dairy, the garden, the orchard and the vineyard. 
It is one ot the strongest and grandest organizations in the State, a center of 
light and infiuence. 

We need to mingle more thought and more study with our work, because 
the more a man knows, the more he can do; the more deeply and clearly he 
can think, the more economically and advantageously he can work. Some 
men think until the brain becomes feverish and overworked; others labor 
with the hands until the body becomes bent and prematurely aged. This is 
all wrong. The thinker and the worker should be one. This is particularly 
true of those engaged in the arts of agricultue and horticulture. Science has 
made farming and gardening intelKctual pursuits. You recognized this 
when you established the free scholarships in agriculture in the University 
of Illinois. 

' Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Entomology and other sciences have done 
much for the farmers and gardeners art. They will do more. We may not 
all agree that there is a science of agriculture, but we do all agree that 
there is an intimate and helpful relation between general science and the 
farmers' calling. We are fully satisfied in regard to the signal value and im- 
portance of scientific research. It explains, simplifies and verifies the prac- 
tical operations of the farm. If scientific research is important, a knowledge^ 
of the results of such research is equally important. This is one of the ob- 
jects of this State Institute. Scientific students and specialists will tell us- 
something that we need to know. Men who have mastered the arts of agri- 
culture and horticulture will tell us what they have learned by practice and 
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experience. Science and art, theory and practice, will go hand in hand and 
the joint work of these can not fail to result in substantial progress. I trust 
each one present will do their part toward making it what it might and should 
become. 

The Chairman : — The secretary having received the following let- 
ter from Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon. James Wilson, made ar- 
rangements with Prof. W. M. Beardshear, president of the Iowa Col- 
lege of Agriculture, to be present and address us today. 

February 13, 1901. 

Mr. A, B, HostetteTf Secretary Farmers^ Institute ^ Springfield, Illinois. 

Dear Sir:— I have your letter of the 11th instant. 1 regret very mucb 
that you have advertised me for the 20th in Illinois. I must stay here and at- 
tend to the appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture in its move* 
ment through the two Houses of Congfress and the Conference Committee- 
Otherwise tne department will suffer seriously. I irould enjoy very much 
going out to Illinois, because I peculiarly enjoy meeting the western people 
among whom I have lived so long. But this department is growing rapidly,, 
its work is extending into all the avenues of productive industry, and we are 
asking money all along the line in increased amount, which we certainly will 
not get unless I am present to answer questions from members of the com- 
mittees of both Houses and from members of both Houses not on the com- 
mittees. We are also endeavoring to have our divisions grouped into bureaus 
in order to facilitate our work. These are the reasons wnv it was not possi- 
ble to promise definitely to go to your meeting. I will look through the de- 
partment, however, ana see if 1 can find somebody who c&n spare the tim& 
to go and help you out. 

Very truly yours, 

Jambs Wilson, 

Secretary. 

W. M. Beardshear: — The following is an abbreviated statement of parts of 
the address by President W. M. Beardshear, of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic. Arts: 

Gentlemen and farmers of Illinois: — Illinois and Iowa have great interests 
in common; the prairies, the soil, the products, and intermingled peoples of 
common kith and kin. I bring across the great river many tokens of fra- 
ternal feeling felt for you by the people of our great State. One of the 
farmer's discouragements is the fact that in history, education has come to 
the farmer and mechanic last; but not least. History has been a record of 
war rather than of the conquests of peace which have been many and grand. 
In the future instead of histories of battles we shall have treatises telling us- 
more of what has been done by the inventor, the workman and the master of 
scientific and industrial arts. It has been well said that the farmer of the- 
future will live more by his head than by his hands. With proper education^ 
the farm 9^ill be far more more profitable and enjoyable in the future^ 
American farmers feed over forty million peoples who do not live on farms.. 
The farmer needs the foreign markets for surplus products and should secure- 
them by honest goods and the production of the best of everything. This 
means lots of hard thinking as directive of right doin&f and executing. 

The man who would succeed must have a good education, a cultivated mind 
and a skill to use himself and useful implements. In our country credit is 
due financiers, architects^inventors and others who have aided in the im- 

Erovement of the race. We are indebted to the men who have written good 
ooks and to the men who have in all callings developed the resources of the 
land and made things more profitable to the people in general. But marked 
honor must now be given to the men who have an intimate knowledge of na- 
ture's laws. By these laws they have produced the marvels in evolution from 
the primitive Indian com to the magnificent products of today; from the wild 
useless crab-apple to the delectable fruits of the orchards on your prairies; 
from the wild scrawny grasses to the clovers, timothies and other like useful 
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S^rowths of the nour. Illinois is wisely preparing for agricaltnral education 
and expansion. It is creditable that you have specialists in ^rntsses, the cul- 
tivation of wheat and the breeding or special lines of stock. There is more 
^Id and silver under these prairies than in the mines of the hills and the 
mountains. The young men and women who prepare themselves in head 
and hand for farming will be the choicest and most successful miners of this 
wealth. Brain growth is to be the great longing of the coming farmer. It is 
•discreditable to nave a well filled stomach and an empty brain. We should 
increase the attractions of our homes bj tasteful, not necessarily expensive, 
buildings; we should fill these homes with good books and periodicals. These 
are witnin the reach of all today for reasonable sums. The best living in the 
world can be secured on a farm. Telephones and electric railways are tra- 
versing the country roads of Illinois. All kinds of improved apparatus are 
coming into use. Town and country are fast becoming one common posses- 
sion and neighborhood. No where in all the world have I ever had such fare 
as on the old farm where we had the choicest of the best of earth and life. 
In this busy age, the wisest thing our country youth can do is to stick to the 
farm. Where one boy makes a mistake in not leaving the farm, ten make a 
mistake in leaving it. Use lots of home-made philosophy and hard common 
sense at the plow and in the home. 

The Chairman: — Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor to intro- 
duce to you the Honorable Aaron Jones, Master ' of the National 
Orange, who will talk to you a little while. 

ADDRESS OF MR. AARON JONES, OP SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — I have not anticipated having any- 
thing to say today. I had come a day before I was placed on the proe^ram 
simply to get a hang of the house so I would not be entirely at sea. I nave 
had the pleasure, in the past, of attending farmers* institutes in twenty dif- 
ferent states of the Union, but this is the first time I have ever stood before 
:an audience in Illinois on the occasion of a farmers' institute, and I do not 
%now just exactly the range of that which is to be promulgated. I listened 
with a great deal of pleasure to the various remarks that were made today. 
They are along the line that elevates the American farmer. I believe im- 
plicitly in the line of thought of the gentleman from the agricultural college 
of Iowa. I believe that we have got to instill in the American farmer con- 
€dence in himself; that his profession is as good, as honorable as any pro- 
fession that he can follow. The American farmer in the first place, has got 
to have confidence in himself and confidence in his business. He has got to 
be a thorough business man, and knowing his rights and the respective 
rights of the other classes with whom he comes in contact, he can go forward 
and meet them on a common plane. 

There is a feeling that some other callings are more honorable than that of 
farming. The farmer should be a business man, capable and well trained. 
A man must have some means if he would succeed and have the respect of 
his fellow men, and he should make money as men do in other callings, 
and he can only do this by being a good business man. If you have a 
•dull boy make a lawyer, a merchant, or even a manufacturer rather than a 
farmer. It is not the question, how much can a man produce on his farm, 
but how convert it into the most money? Make the boy satisfied with the 
conditions, not by talk, but by making the home attractive. Don't work the 
boys and girls to death. Of course there must be a diversity of labor, but 
there should be an eauitable division of the profits of what the farm produces. 
Seventy per cent of tne wealth is produced by the farmers; then why should 
we not distribute the profits in the same ratiof Since 1850 we have increased 
from $8,750,000,000, when the farmers owned five-eighths of all, to over 
^4,000,000,000, when the farmer had but a quarter who have produced the 
greater part of it. There must be an underlying cause for this. The dis- 
tribution of wealth has not been equitable. Every farmer should carefully 
fitudy this question. I do not mean to trench on any political matter; this is 
economic. The farmers supplied 73 per cent of the exports and have paid 
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most of the g^reat war debt. Why, then, should we not have our fair share 
as well as the lawyer, merchant or manuf acturerf The corporation lines of 
our great cities should be wiped out and every man be treated alike. Take 
the poor men and lift them up and make them feel they are the peers of the- 
^reat mone^ bags. Honesty, purity and industry should be the password ta 
the best society. There is too much shrinking on the part of our poor people. 
The millionaire, be he what he may, has the entry into any society, but I 
would rather have the honest man, be he poor and ui)rie:ht. The legislator- 
who will stand for the best interest of the farmer will rise highest. 

Opera House, Jacksonville, III., 

Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1901, 

4:30 O'clock, P. M. 
The Convention of Delegates met as per call in the Institute pro- 
gram at the above named time and place. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice-President L. N. Beal,. 
A. B. JBostetter acting as Secretary. 

Mr. John F. Galbraith, of Oarbondale, presented the following re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials: 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the nUnois Farmers^ Institute: 

We, your Committee on Credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegrates of the Eighth Concessional 
District, and find the following persons entitled to seats in this convention: 



Delearates. 


Address. 


County. 


D. H. Wheeler 


Bisr Rock 


Kane 


H. T. Thompson 


Marenffo 


McHenry 


C. P. Dike .*..*.'.*..*...* 


Nunda 




CD. Bartlett 


Bartlett 


DuPasre 


K. T. Morsran 


Wheaton 


• ••'' 


H. C. Mead 


West McHenry 


McHenry 


Mrs. Jennie Wheeler 


Mazon 


Grundy ► 


William Reardon 


Morris 


»» ' •^ 









Respectfully submitted, 

John F. Galbraith, 
E. W. Burroughs, 
W. B. Mills, 
H. D. Hughes, 
S. Noble King, 

Committee, 
lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

We, your Committee on Credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates of the Tenth Congressional' 
District, and find the following persons entitled to seats in this convention : 



Delearates. 


Address. 


County. 


G. W. f^irsreson 


Orion 


Henry 


William Rinarle 


Osco 


* . 


H. H. Clay 


Galesbursr 


Knox 


H. M. Sisson 




* * 


Georire W. Gale 


4 • 


* . 


Charles A. Wetherbee 


Sterlinsr 


Whiteside 









Respectfully submitted, 

John F. Galbraith, 
E. W. Burroughs, 
W. B. Mills, 
H. D. Hughes, 
S. Noble King, 

Committee. 



1o the Convention of Delegates of the Tllinoie Farmers' Institute: 

We, jQur Committee on Credentials, beer leave to report that we h&ve ez- 
amiued the credentials of the several delegates of tne 12th CongressioDBl 
District, and find the following persons entitled to seats in this conrention: 





Udreit. 


Connty. 


. 




I™t?o" 

























Kespectfally submitted, 

John T. Qalbbaith, 
e. w. burrodqhs, 
W. B. Mills, 
H. D. HofiHES, 
8. HoBLE King, 

Committee. 



Tto the Convention of Delegates of the Iltinois farmers' Institute: 

We, your Committee on Credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
Amiaed the credentials of the several delegates of the 14lji Confcressional Dis- 
trict, and find the followiDf; persons entitled to seats in this convention: 





Address. 


Coantj. 




Lea h 

































































Beepectfully submitted. 



John T. Galbraith, 
E. W. BuKKonoHS, 
W. B. Mills, 

H. D. HDfiHES, 

8. Noble Kma. 
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lo the Convention of Delegates of the Ulinois Farmers^ Institute, 

We, your Committee on Credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
4imined the credentials of the several delegates of the loth Congressional Dis- 
trict, and find the following persons entitled to seats in this convention : 



Delecrates. 


Address. 


County. 


W. B. Connover 


Vireinia 


Cass 


Jno. Q. Pratt 




• t 


Donald Simpson 


Carrollton '. 


Greene 


C Nash 


Jerseyyille 


Jersey 


-Jos. Chanell 


Bunker Hill 


Macoupin 


W. H. Stoddard 


Carlinville 




•H. Q. Fansler 


Barr 


» * 


W. A. Reed 


Pittsfield 


Pike 


H.J. Westlake 


* * 


* t 


J. G. Pope 


Kane 


Greene 


A. C. Rice 


Jacksonville 


Mort[an 


Jno. Cleary 




Ralph Reynolds 


*« 


t « 


W. R. Smithton 


Winchester 


«« 


ff. H. Allen 


** 


* 4 









Eespectfully submitted, 

John T. Galbraith, 
E. W. Burroughs, 
W. B. Mills, 
H. D. Hughes, 
S. Noble King. 

Committee, 



lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

We, your Committee on Credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates of the 18th Congressional Dis 
trict, and find the following persons entitled to seats in this convention: 



Delegates, 


Address. 


County. 


Rufus Cruthis 


Sorento 


Bond 


fi. P. Gracey 


• * 


* * 


Oeo. Himes 


* t 


• • 


8. J. Beer 


Vandalia 


Fayette 


fillFoucht 


4* ' ' 

St. Jacob 


• • 


li. A. Spies 


Madison 


Frank Troeckler 


Mitchell 


1 1 


Gdward Grimes 


Raymond 


Montgomery 


Arthur Ware 


Butler 


S. B. Simonson 


Farmersyille 


• 4 


A. H. McTaffflrart 


Pana 


Shelby 


W. B. Killian '.....'. 


Shelbyville 




J. S. Culp 


Bethalto 


Madison 









Respectfully submitted, 

John T. Galbraith, 
E. W. Burroughs, 
W. B. Mills, 
H. D. Hughes, 
S. Noble King. 

Committee^ 
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lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

We, your Committee on Credentials, bee leave to report that we have ex* 
amined the credentials of the several delegates of the 20th Cong^ressional 
District, and find the following persons entitled to seats in this convention : 



Delegates. 


Address. 


County. 


M. M. Neal 


Benton 


Franklin 


J. M. Vancil 


• • 


. * 


Mrs. L. N. Beal 


Mt. Vernon 


Jefferson 


J. Wat Ward 


*« 


• « 


A, Rr McrT>aT»nifil,..» ...* .r^..^.... ,», ,t, ... 


Jeffersonville 


Wayne 


Dr. Daniel Berry 


Garmi 


White 


P. A. West 


Bone Gap 


Edwards ^ 


Miss L. C. Hall 


Albion 


• * 









Respectfully submitted, 

John T. Galbraith, 

E. W. BURROtTGHS, 

W. B. Mills, 
H. D. Hughes, 
8. Noble King, 

Committee, 



lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

We, your Committee on Credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates of the 22nd Congressional 
District, and find the following persons entitled to seats in this convention: 



Delegates. 


Address. 


County. 


John T. Qalbraith 


Carbondale 


Jackson • 


T W. Thompson 


• • 


* * 


Mrs. H. G. Easterly 


*• 


« * 


R. Byrd Leener 


Unionville 


Massac » 


S. E. Vanarhn 


Golconda 

* * 


P9?e 


A. H. Floyd 


Samuel Clark 


• • 


« • 


W. H. Leideisrh 


Villa Ridffe 


EHilaski 


W. H. Beid 


Marion 


Williamson 









Respectfully submitted, 

John F. Galbraith, 
E. W. Burroughs, 
W. B. Mills, 
H. D. Hughes, 
S. Noble King, 

Committee, 

Mr. Ooolid^e, of Galesburg, moved that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials be accepted, and the parties whose names have 
been reported be declared members of this convention. 

Motion adopted. 

Mr. Hughes, of Antioch, moved that the list of delegates be given 
to the directors of the even numbered districts and that each even 
numbered district proceed to elect a director for the ensuing term. 

Motion adopted. 
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The delegates from the even numbered districts assembled in 
groups, and after having elected their director for the ensuing term, 
made reports as follows: 



[eighth district delegation. • 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Ulinois Farmers^ Institute, 

The delegates of the 8th Coogrression District he^ leave to report that they 
have selected G. H. Hunt of Greenwood, McHenry county to act as directpr 
of the 8th District for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. D. Bartlett, 

H. C. Merrit, President. 

Secretary^ 

tenth district delegation. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute. 

The delegates of the 10th Congressional District beg leave to report that 
they have selected L. H. Coolidge of Galesburg, Knox county to act as di- 
rector of the 10th District for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Charles A. Whetherher, 

Geo. W. Ferguson, President, 

Secretary, 

TWELFTH district DELEGATION. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

The delegates of the 12th Congressional District beg leave to report that 
they have selected F. I. Mann of Gilman, Iroquois county to act as director 
of the 12th District for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

David Bunnback, 

W. A. Hamilton, President, 

Secretary, 

FOURTEENTH DISTRICT DELEGATION. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Fanners' Institute, 

The delegates of the 14th Congressional District beg leave to report that 
they have seleoted Ralph Allan of Delevan, Tazewell county to act as director 
of the 14th District for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. H. DiEHL, 

W. B. lilLLS, President. 

Secretary, 



— 7F 
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SIXTEENTH DISTRICT DELEGATION. 

. lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute 

The delegates of the 16th Confrressional District beg: leave to report that 
they have selected A. P. Grout of Winchester, Scott county to act as director 
of the 16th District for the ensuing term. 

• Respectfully submitted, 

H. Miner, 

W. B. CONOVBR, . President. 

Secretary, 

eighteenth district delegation. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

The delegates of the 18th Congressional District beg leave to report that 
they have selected E. W. Burroughs of Ed wards ville, Madison county to act 
as director of the 18th District for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edward Grimes, 
Arthur Ware, President. 

Secretary. 

twentieth district delegation. 

2o the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute. 

The delegates of the 20th Congressional District beg leave to report that 
they have selected L. N; Beal of Mt. Vernon, Jefferson county to act as di- 
rector of the 20th District for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. M. Ward, 

D. Berry, President. 

Secretary. 

twenty-second district delegation. 

2o the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

The delegates of the 22d Congressional District beg leave to report that 
they have selected H. G. Easterly of Carbondale, Jackson county, to act as 
director of the 22d District for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John T. Galbraith, 

A. H. Floyd, President. 

Secretary. 

There being no further busines to transact the convention of dele- 
gates adjourned. 

L. N. Beal, 

A. B. Hostetter, President 

Secretary of the Convention. 
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• 

Wednesday Evening, February 20, 1901. 

This session was opened by a vocal solo by Miss Cornelia Van 
Etten, instructor of vocal music at the Women's Academy of Jack- 
sonville. She was accompanied by Miss Elsi Tremblett, and sang 
^*The Waltz Song" by Arditi, and on being encored sang a Creole 
love song. 

The following is an abbreviated statement of the address of Mr. 
W. M. Beardshear on Wednesday evening: 

Mr, Chairman J Ladies and Gentlemen: When President Lincoln signed the 
land ^rant act in 1862 be did one of the greatest acts of his life and of his 
administration. It is along this line I want to talk to you tonight. I con- 
gratulate you that yoa have such a good university in this State. The nation 
has done a great deal to help us along these lines. We have been benefited 
as states and territories for a number of years by appropriations of the na- 
tional government. There is the experiment station m each state and terri- 
tory o£ the Union, to which the government gives annually $15,000, and what 
a contribution it has been to industrial education in our country. Thomas 
Jefferson used to say that the introduction of a useful plant, especially a 
bread grain, is one of the greatest benefactions that one man can bestow 
upon his country. Think what a plant like the alfalfa has done to the west- 
ern plains! Think of what the introduction of a new grass or forage plant 
would be to this country! The department at Washington is cultivating 450 
varieties of grasses. Suppose we only get out of this one-half dozen — it may 
mean millions of dollars to the income of agriculture. Along the line of use- 
ful ^ains and cereals, and of the best kind for the different locations in the 
various states, the stations have done a great good. But more than that the 
stations have brought agricultural instruction down to our doors. What 
propositions are true in Iowa and Ohio would not be true in Colorado and 
Wyoming. And what are true there would not be true in California. Each 
state and territory has problems new to themselves. These experiment sta- 
tions are doing a vast work in those directions. The government has started 
us now where we should help ourselves. While the government has been 
doing this, a number of states have been adding to what the governnient 
does. We in Illinois and Iowa have not done much through the contribu- 
tions o£ the states. I understand there is a movement on foot in the Legisla- 
ture in this State to help in that direction, and I will not feel jealous al- 
though in one sense it would be against my state, for I find that the better a 
sister state gets along in education the better it is for Iowa.. I find the bet- 
ter my neighbor next door may be aided, the better it may be for me. A 
good kept fence and a well kept house have always the unconscious influence 
to spur me to the best endeavor, and if you can get there first as an experi- 
ment station, why I am going to clap my hands and say, ''go ahead, God 
bless youj and do all you can in that line." Now it rests a good deal with 
the unanimous efforts that you farmers make to see that this law which is 
now before your legislative body at Springfield, having to do with the ex- 
penses of experiment station work in this great State, will find a successful 
birth, a useful growth and a prominent lifehood in scientific agriculture. 

Through the study of the soil by the experiment stations, you can raise 100 
bushels of corn to tne acre where you only raised 50 or 60 before. The suc- 
<;ess of agriculture right along is going to depend on such effort and this is 
only one of the lines that experiment stations are going to help. We find a 
good many experiments in California. They irrigated so much in California 
that they brought the alkali to the surface ana the lands became sterile. 
They could not produce anything. The experiment stations have taken up 
that problem, shown what was the difficulty and how to remedy it. 

Suppose through an experiment station, we should take 50 or 60 kinds of 
fruits and from them get a few varieties of apples that would be stable, suit- 
able and a contribution to the horticulture of the state. Or take the fruits 
that we have and improve them so that instead of being stunted and half de- , 
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veloped they should be fally developed, see what a great advantage that 
would be. Butter mav be made worth 20 cents a pound instead of 12. We 
may feed for any kind of a result we want and secure profitable returns. 
Years ago they used to laugh at the colleges whose people they said were all 
theory and no practice, but now it is different. At the fat stock show in Chi- 
cago students of the colleges gained the $700 trophy for judging cattle and 
students of colleges are now sent out to county fairs to judge cattle. The 
value of the experiment station is shown by the sugar beet industry; it pays 
in some places and in others it does not. With our vast area it does seem 
foolish for us to buy so much sugar abroad when we ought to produce it at 
home. Some soil is good and some is not and there is wnere the experiment 
station's good work comes in. The^ will tell you whether you can raise 
sugar beets or whether yon should raise something else. 

The government and states have done well by us and now we should do 
something ourselves and study what will be best for our interests. These in- 
vestigations are great fundamental Questions. They will have to do with 
more corn to the acre, with more beef on the steer, with more milk and bet- 
ter butter and cheese from the cow, better plants, better fruits and more 
knowledg^. above all, of the men and women at the plow and in the farm 
house. Tne women are not forgotten either for chemistry and domestic sci- 
ence has opened a new realm to them. The kitchen is a sood place for a man 
or woman, for the food of the people is all important. More men have been 
made bad by bad cooking than through any other source. The woman who 
has supremacy over her zitchen has supremacy over her home. Anything 
that would erive a woman supremacy over the stomach of a man or woman, 
would give her supremacy over his head. Try to see that all the equipment 
required at the agricultural college at Champaign is secured. You want to 
give it a gfood equipment and [ am glad yon are making an effort in that 
Rne. When you have it there you have an investment that is going to bring 
back to you 'and the people ol the State of Illinois many, many returns. You 
want to get the best of stock there for models. The great Kuskin was pre- 
pared for his wonderful life work by being shown early in life the best works 
of the greatest artists. I would not disparage the colleges founded by good 
men to fit students for professions, but in addition let us have educated me- 
chanics and farmers. I recently received a communication from a foundry- 
men's association stating they had learned that the time has come when they 
must have a scientific knowledge of metals; when they must understand the 
processes through which metals go and they asked that the colleges give 
more attention unto the education of foundry men. Now what is true of the 
foundrymen is true of every industry in the country. 

We are in a realm that means in the victories of business you must have a 
farmer with a head on him, you must have a mechanic with a head on him, 
and an industrialist with a head on him. The times are getting better and 
not worse. We must use our eyes and continue to develop and grow. 

Senator H. M. Dunlap then spoke as follows concerning his im- 
pressions of fruit culture in Europe : 

Perfect cultivation is the prime factor and if our farmers imitated them 
they would have become millionaires. The forests are in charge of an officer 
and on his own land a man may not cut timber without the consent of that 
official, and so the great woods are preserved and more lumber is exported 
than imported. They burn wood and yet their forests are not diminishing. 
Thej have taken such pains with fertilization that they put up the material 
in tin foil and place it where it will feed a plant several months. They care- 
fully analyze the soil and study best methods. 

The Paris exposition was like our world's fair and unlike it. Our great 
and noble grounds were wholly wanting there. We are wholly superior to 
them in horticulture. They trim their trees and hedges in absurd and ugly 
shapes and try to force them into unnatural shapes. The streets of Paris are 
oramented by trees of natural shapes and handsome. In the Paris markets 
we found things very different from ours. Their apples were poor and 
sliriveled. Good apples, grown under glass, sold at wholesale for 40 cents 
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each. Strawberries sold at 30 cents each and were for the man who married 
Miss Gould. We saw peaches grown under glass at $1.40 to $2 each. This 
fine fruit was largely sold at auction. When our fruits were first displayed 
the natives were wonderfully astonished. They had no cold storage in the 
country except at Havre. Manv Frenchmen wanted to know if the fruit 
hadn't just been gathered and they could hardly believe that it had been 
grown the year before. There can be no danger of overstocking the market 
with good fruit. At the close of the exposition some Ben Davis apples were 
sold for $10 a barrel. They are hardly as good as the Jonathan or Grimes 
Golden, but are good enough to export or sell your neighbor. Illinois fruits 
at Paris took more gold medals than those of any other state. Every two or 
three weeks new fruits were placed on the tables and it was interesting to 
see the jurymen. They had to have full evening dress, with stovepipe nat^ 
and kid gloves, and put on plenty of style. Some of the farms will pay bet- 
ter in fruit than anything else if properly cultivated and managed. A gentle- 
man in this audience sold a fruit crop a few years ago for $360 an acre. The 
work though must be done well or it will fail. In the southern part of the 
State I tried to buy an orchard and found they wanted $100 to $150 an acre 
when adjacent land was worth but $25. If we study methods of marketing 
fruits and products we shall do better. Don't put the worst apples in the 
middle of the barrel. We must learn to put the best foot forward. Apples 
from one orchard suitably sprayed and cultivated arrived in good order in 
Paris and about 90 per cent were fit for exhibition. We could readily see 
when fruit came from orchards poorly eared for. 

Something has been said about legislation. I feel sure that whatever is 
granted the agricultural college by the State will be wisely used. 

Miss Tremblett next played a piano solo in a highly accomplished manner 
and was heartily recalled, the audience not being satisfied with an acknowl- 
edgment but demanding a second number. Her selections were Concert 
Etude, by Liszt, and ^^Massa's in the Cold, Cold Ground," with variations. 



Thursday Morning, February 21, 1901. 

Thursday morning's session was opened by prayer by Dr. Brown, 
»s follows: 

"We look unto Thee, oh Lord, our God, for Thy blessing this 
morning, asking Thee for Thy guidance and trust that Thou will be 
with us and help us in all things for we are mindful of our depend- 
ence upon Thee. We ask Thee in Christ's name, amen." 

Thereupon Dr. A. M. Goodrich sang several songs which were re- 
ceived with applause by the audience. 

The chairman: I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. H. H. 
Gross of Chicago, who will give us some facts about good roads. 

Influence op Good Roads Upon Farm Life and Farm Property. 

By Howard H. Gross.lChicako. III. 

The subject assigned to me for discussion is one of high importance and 
involves, either directly or indirectly, the whole problem of country life. 
The question is one of especial interest to students of sociology, and it is re- 
garded by them as a factor not to be lost sight of in the evolution of life 
upon the farm. 

The federal census, new nearing completion, shows with increased empha- 
sis what has been a striking fact in every enumeration taken since 1870, and 
that is the remarkable and unequal increase in the population of cities as 
compared with the increase in the population of rural districts. For the last 
thirty years the cities have levied a heavy tribute upon the country, and 
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have, with increasing numbers as the years have gone by, allured to their 
portals much of the best blood of the farms until today a very large percent- 
age of the men in the cities engaged in business and professional life were 
farm born and bred. 

It is of interest to note in this connection as an example of this the enum- 
erations of the city of Chicago as compared to the enumerations of the State 
of Illinois: The census of 1840 shows one person living in Chicago for every 
one hundred in the State; in 1850 the ratio was Chicago one, State twenty- 
seven; in 1860, Chicago one, State fifteen; 1870, Chicago one, State seven 
and one- half; 1880, Chicago one, State five; 1890, Chicago one. State two 
and one-half; 1900, Chicago one. State one and eight- tenths; at this rate the 
next federal census will show Chicago with a population exceeding the bal- 
ance of the State and this will entitle her to a 'majority of members of the 
Legislature. 

Under the inspiration of the flag we love and the matchless system of free, 

Eopular education, the youth of the land have been awakened to the possi- 
ilities that lie within them. They are learning that the best is none too 
good for them. These millions of youth are awake, restless^ pulsating with 
energy; they realize that this is an age of mighty possibilities, hence their 
intense desire to keep in touch with tne outside and evercbanging world. 
One need not sleep, like Rip Van Winkle, for twenty years .in order to awake 
and find a new world in this progressive day — the day that might well be 
called the electric era — a tenth of that time is enough. That eminent divine, 
and my beloved friend, Professor David Swing, once said about the city of 
his home, **No artist can paint Chicago. He may make his studies and 
sketches and retire to his studio for the task. When it is completed, behold, 
while he wrought a new city has arisen." The wisest of today can not 
dream of the possibilities of tomorrow. ] 

At the time it was proposed to build a railroad from Philadelphia to Har- 
risburg, the Hon. Simon Cameron predicted, in a public speech in the latter 
city his belief, that some of those present would live to see the time when it 
would be possible for a man to take his breakfast in Harrisburg and his sup- 
per in Philadelphia. No one who heard it then believed it possible. The 
running time is now about two hours. 

There are those present, who are not yet old, whose birth antedates the 
railway, the telegraph, the commercial application of steam power, and the 
daily newspaper, while those still in their teens can recall the sensation 
caused by tne Edisons, Teslas and Rotgens in the last few years. Is it a 
wonder then, that in these stirring times the youth of the farm dreams and 
longs for the intenser life of the city? He feels an almost irresistible desire 
to get closer to the nerve center of things. The farm is too quiet. He is not 
content to be shut in, mud bound for weeks and months at a' time. The 
great outside world is calling to him, and his nature answers the call. '*The 
man with the hoe" does not and must not represent or typify country life in 
America. The need of the hour that transcends every other need is to let 
country life feel the pulse beat of the great wide world. Country life de- 
mauds and must speedily have free rural delivery, and a daily newspaper 
delivered by Uncle Sam upon the day of its publication; it demands the tele- 
phone; it demands above everything else a complete system of good, hard, 
every- day- in-the-y ear roads. Distance is no longer measured by the yard 
stick but by the clock tick; distance is merely a matter of time in this age of 
rapid transit. Good roads make short miles, bad roads long ones. 

FARM LIFE MORE ATTRACTIVE. 

Farm life must be made more attractive; the people there must have more 
of the advantages that hitherto have obtained only in town or city life. Good 
roads make this possible. 

The influence of good roads upon farm life is to dignify it. They make 
country life better worth the living, they broaden, educate, and uplift this 
most important branch of the commonwealth; they bring the advantages of 
the church and the lecture platform to the residents of country districts. 
They relieve the country dweller of isolation and drudgery. Up-to-date 
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roads make up-to-date citizens. With g^ood roads he will come more in con- 
tact with other men and take larger and nigher views of life; he will become 
more useful to himself, and more valuable to the community. His interest 
will go beyond the division fence that separates him from his neighbor. He 
will read more and become better informed. They open to his children the 
higher schools of the towns and cities. His wife and daughters will have an 
opportunity to mix in town society to the benefit of themselves and equally to 
the benefit of their town bred sisters. Good roads will speedily remove the 
apparent distinction between them; they will become better acquainted, and 
each will find to her surprise that the other has been misunderstood. Jeal- 
ousies will be supplanted with friendships, the charm and characteristics, 
peculiar to the town, and the country girl will be merged and blended in a 
composite product which is better for the blending. 

Man is a social being. Sociability is broadening and should be cultivated. 
The city and the country have, unfortunately for both, only a bowing ac- 
quaintance. Lack of social intercourse, which leaves room for the growth of 
prejudice and jealousy, is largely responsible for this unwholesome, cramped 
condition. Bad roads are largely responsible for the slight acquaintance tnat 
is maintained between the city and the country, and for the absence of the 
sociability that would naturally follow a closer acquaintance. 

With bad roads as a barrier to free and easy intercourse between the city 
and the farm, the young mind is warped by wrong impressions, the soul nar- 
rowed by prejudice, and sound symmetrical education thereby much hinder- 
ed, if not rendered impossible. 

It must then be admitted, that from end to end of our beautiful, progressive 
country, the greatest drawback to thorough education, the greatest drag on 
spiritual, mental, and moral development, is the hindrance to free social in- 
tercourse between the city and the country through bad, and at times, im- 
passable roads. 

Every farmer knows that there is nothing more destructive to tranquility 
of mind, nothing that more effectually banishes smiles, and nothing more con- 
ducive to gray hairs and wrinkles than to sit on a loaded wagon and see a 
team struggling through mud and ruts while the wagon tongue swings vici- 
ously from side to side. 

The farmers have learned after years of experience, that there is economy 
in raising good stock; that it costs no more to feed a Berkshire pig than an 
Arkansas razorback, and the Berkshire gives the better result. I recall a re- 
mark of Senator Stanford, of California, made to me as we were sitting un- 
der his favorite oak tree at Palo Alto, watching his drivers and trainers exer- 
cising horses upon his private track. In answering the question as to the 
cost of raising a good horse he said, **You can raise a horse worth a thou- 
sand dollars with the same oats and the same time that you can raise a forty 
dollar plug." Good roads will pay even better than good stock. It is absurd 
to have Berkshire pigs and razorback roads. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

The perfection of farm machinery has worked a revolution in all farming 
methods. Now, a man can with ease do the work in a day that used to take 
him three or four days to perform. By means of the improved machinery 
and scientific methods the progressive farmer has cheapened the cost of his 
produce by half; the perfection of railway service takes his surplus to the 
market in half the time, with a freight charge of one-fourth the tariff of 
thirty years ago. There is more money now m fifty-cent wheat, than there 
was in * 'dollar wheat" then. 

In every field of human activity in this country save one, there have been 
and are being made giant strides to multiply productivity, lessen cost and 
add conveniences. Shall we not expect ere long that the top wire of main 
fences will connect with telephones and join farm to farm, and these in turn 
to the town at the railway, the county seat and the city? But what shall we 
say of the roads. In these, there has been practically no advancement in 
fifty years. Wagon transportation shows little if any progress for a century. 
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Periodically iD every commanity the farmers go out, and under the direction, 
or more properly misdirection, of the path master plow up and destroy more 
or less of the roads in working out their annual poll tax. May we all live to 
see the end of this idiotic practice. Many of our main traveled roads have 
had more time and money thrown away upon them in these annual fits of 
* 'improving" than it would cost to build and maintain a first-class macadam 
road. The necessity for good roads is immediate and imperative; expanding 
trade and the perfection of ocean transportation has put American grain into 
competition with the food products of Crimea, India, Australia, and the Ar- 
gentine. In all of these countries American machinery and methods are no 
strangers and all of the economics known and practiced here, are understood 
and employed there. If then, the American farmer is in the future to hold 
the first position as the feeder of the world, he must still further cheapen the 
cost of his produce in the world's market. 

ECONOMIC VALUE. 

The economic value of good roadts can hardly be overstated. The experi- 
ence in Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York, show that where hard 
roads have been built, the incomes from farms have largely increased, and 
expenditures have correspondingly diminished. 

An eminent authority on agriculture says that the farmers in any commun- 
ity having hard roads which will enable them to market their crops upon any 
day in the year can, by watching the markets, and taking advantage of good 
prices, gain from 3 cents to 5 cents a bushel on his grain, and from ^ cent 
to 1 cent per pound on his hogs over and above what he can ordinarily get 
when, for weeks at a time, he is mud bound and can neither deliver his pro- 
duce nor keep in touch with the market. He goes further and says: **This 
means an increase of the cash profits of the rarm, of from 75 cents to $1.50 
per acre. There can be no doubt that good, hard every-day-in-the-^ear roads 
are worth from $100.00 to $200.00 in cash per year for every quarter section 
reached by them." If this is true, it will, upon the basis or capitalizing the 
earninf^ power of the farm, upon tne same basis that manufactures and other 
industries are floated, add from $2,000.00 to $4,000.00 to the actual cash value 
of the farm. 

Bad roads work a double injury; when the natural dirt roads are good, the 
teams are usually wanted in the fields. When the rain comes so that work is 
stopped in the fields, the roads are often impassable. The fact that prices 
are usually the best when the roads are the worst, is one so general and so 
often repeated as to be well known to every one. In fact, the scant supply 
is due to the embargo of mud which creates a shortage in the market and 
this increases the price. When the roads are good again, the immense quan- 
tity of produce thrown upon the market depresses the prices. Bad roads are, 
in fact, the most expensive burden the farmer has to bear. They require 
twice the horse power, twice the time and only one-half the load as compared 
with good roads. 

. Transportation is really the greatest economic question of the age. In no 
department of human activity has there been a greater, or perhaps so great, 
an advancement as in the railway transportation in this country. The Ameri- 
can railways have solved the question of the most perfect service at th^ least 
possible cost. A modern locomotive over a modern track will carry from 
dO.OOO to 100,000 bushels of grain in a single train. We can boast of the best 
railways and the worst public highways of any country on earth. 

Good roads will do more for the advancement of this country in the next 
fifty years than any other single agency, excepting only the public schools. 

ALL CLASSES BENEFITED. 

The farmers are not the only sufferers from bad roads. The country mer- 
chant and the city wholesaler are both affected by the embargo of mud. The 
residents of the towns and cities who must live upon the products of the 
farm are vitally interested in the uninterrupted delivery of the same. Good 
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roads are of great importance to the railways, as they serve to eonalize the 
freight business and make it possible to handle a larger volume or business 
with a smaller equipment of cars than when, as now, it often occurs that 
with a week or two of good roads following a mud blockade, the railways are 
swamped with freight they can not handle. 

The heaviest tax the farmers, as well as the town resident., has to pay is 
the tax imposed by bad roads. Let us see : Say prices are good, he wisnes 
to market some grain, but the roads are bad, witn four horses he can haul 
two medium sized loads to market in a day; with good roads he can haul, 
with two horses, three big loads; the difference in result and extra horse 
power is the bad road tax. His more humane neighbor saves his horses and 
misses the good prices, and the loss is the bad road tax. The widow, return- 
ing from her day's work, stops at the corner grocery for a dozen eggs and a 
pound of butter. She asks the price and learns that eg^s are scarce and but- 
ter is higher, because, as the grocer says, *'the roads are so bad the farmers 
are not bringing in enough and there is a big demand from the city." She 
pays three cents more for the eggs and four cents more for the butter, and 
goes out with a sigh, having paid that evening a seven-cent tax upon bad 
roads. 

Good roads will saye money to every man, woman and child in the State, 
therefore all should help pay for them. The saving effected by good roads 
would build them every five years. In other words, they will pay twenty per 
cent on their cost every year. It is, right, just, and proper that the State 
should bear a fair proportion of the cost of building gravel or stone roads 
where they are needed. There is ample precedent for this reaching back in 
an unbroken chain to the celebrated Roman road built two thousand years 
ago. In our own country, in Massachusetts, we have an example of where 
the state pays three-fourths of the cost; Connecticut pavs one-half; New 
)Lork, one- half, and New Jersey, one-third. In several of the western states, 
notably Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, steps are being 
taken to change the constitutions so that it will enable the state to assume a 
part. 

Ninety-nine per cent of all farm produce moved by the railway, express 
and steamship companies is first hauled in wagons. The secretary of the 
Farmers' National Congress estimates the annual waste in haulage due to 
bad roads in this country is equal to $10.00 for every man, woman and child 
in it. 

The last biennial report of the Illinois State Board of Equalization shows 
the total assessed valuation of all forms of property for the entire State to 
be 953 millions of dollars, of which Cook county, including Chicago, con- 
tributes 381 millions, or 40 per cent of the State total. Farmers and farm 
property come next with 315 millions, or 33 1-3 per cent. The balance, 257 
millions, or 26 2-3 per cent, is made up of cities, towns, villages and corpora- 
tion property outside of Cook county. Thus, under any good roads law pro- 
viding for State aid in building roads, only one-third of the State's propor- 
tion is paid b^ the agriculturalinterests of Illinois. Illinois can and should 
give substantial aid in building hard roads on the main thoroughfares. We 
should have as favorable laws as New York or New Jersey. 

ALL CLASSES SHOULD HELP BUILD THE ROADS. 

» 

To assist in building good, permanent roads, the State should levy a one- 
mill tax on the property of the entire State. This will produce nearly a 
million dollars per year. Great as the sum is, when spread over so much 
property, it would not be felt. It would be less than one cent an acre on 
average farm property throughout the State. This tax, if used to pay for 
one-half of the cost of permanent hard roads, would permit the building of 
nearly two thousand miles per ^ear. When experience everywhere shows 
that every dollar expended in building permanent hard roads adds from $3 to 
$5 to the value of all land served by them, action should be taken at once. 

Only the main roads should be macadamized, and these should be from 
nine to twelve feet wide, and in every case there should be a dirt road pro- 
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vided alongside. This dirt road, when dry and hard is the best road known, 
and will be used in preference to the stone or gravel road. When the rain 
comes travel will all go to the stone road. This method lengthens the life of 
the hard roads, which, if properly constructed and occasionally looked after, 
will last hundreds of years. The old Roman roads, built two thousand years 
ago in Europe, are still good. 

The cost of building hard roads twelve feet wide, where material is con- 
venient, and in many parts of the northern and extreme southern parts of 
the State, will be from a minimum of $1,000 i>er mile to a maximum of $3,000 
per mile. In other portions, where the material will have to be shipped some 
distance by rail, the expense will run from $2,000 to $4,000 per mile. For the 
purpose of the calculation, $3,000 per mile is a perfectly safe figure. 

COST TO THE PARMER. 

The farmer will ask '*How much would the tax be on my farm to have 
hard roads?" This is a vital question, and it goes to the heart of the whole 
matter. As the answer to the question depends upon the size of the farm, its 
value, the assessed value of the township and the county, and its location, no 
answer can be given. that will fit every case. The following example, which 
is based upon conditions that represent the average situation in Illinois, as 
stated, will furnish an approximate answer: Let us assume that John Jonesi 
owns a quarter section in a township in central Illinois. The records of the 
State Board of Eoualization show that $1,800 is an average assessed valuation 
of such a farm, The assessed valuation of a farming township is $300,000 to 
$500,000. We take $400,000 as the basis. Under a State aid road law, the 
cost of hard roads is divided into two equal parts, charging one- half to the 
State, and one-half to the township. 

The State's portion of the cost would be paid in cash from the one-mill tax 
levy. The township portion would be paid by issuing bonds, payable in 
twenty annual installments, with say five per cent interest. 

To meet these bonds, with the interest, the township must raise, upon an 
average, $1,525 per year for twenty years. 

The township tax must be spread over $400,000 valuation, which will make 
the rate with cost of collection four mills. So, upon the farm in question^ 
the annual tax bill will be : 

State tax, one mill $1.80 

Township tax, four mills 7.20 

$9.00 

Add to this the present average road and bridge tax, $7.20, and we have 
$16.20 as the total road taxes for all purposes, including the hard road tax. 

Suppose the farm in question is planted to corn and yields an average of 
forty bushels to the acre; the combined tax then will represent one-fourth of 
a cent a bushel on the crop. Experience shows, and I believe every pne will 
admit, that a wide-awake farmer, having at all seasons of the year, good, 
hard roads, can, by watching the market and selling his corn under the most 
favorable conditions, get at least one cent and often five, a bushel more than 
he can under present conditions. With hard roads he can take advantage of 
the market; with mud roads, the market often takes advantage of him. And 
if our friend on the farm will sit down, take his pencil and figure out the sav- 
ing he can make by hauling twice the load in half the time oy reason of the 
hard roads and the saving of wear and tear upon himself and his teams, he 
will see that, in fact, no matter how he figures it he can save the cost of hard 
roads many times over every year. 

The building of hard roads on the main thoroughfares will reduce the pres- 
ent road and bridge tax at least one-half; so the cost of hard roads is so 
evenly distributed that it does not become a burden. 

Usually fifteen, or at most eighteen, miles will cover the main roads in any 
township; these can be macadamized or graveled, making a permanent hard 
road at a cost not exceeding $50,000 in any part of the State, and usually for 
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$40,000, In localities having material close at hand the expense can be cut 
to $25,000 or $35,000. With modern road machinery the remaining dirt roads 
can be graded, crowned and drained, greatlv improving the same, and the 
whole cost will not increase the present road tax over ten cents per acre per 
year. The whole question is, are hard roads and good roads worth $16 per 
year for a quarter section for twenty years? 

Generally the cheapest and most accessible material should be used. In 
about half of the State gravel can be had; in the southern part of the State- 
a very good material known as novaculite is found; in the vicinity of Joliet 
and Chicago there is an abundance of all road materials, gravel, limestone 
and furnace slag, while Chicago's great drainage canal has upon its bank» 
millions of cubic yards of gooa road materials, and at the south end of this- 
stone pile is the tloliet penitentiary. 

HELP FROM THE RAILROADS. 

Under direction from Washington, a special agent of the department of 
aericulture took up the question of transporting road material with the presi* 
dents of ten of the leading railways of Illinois. In every ease they expressed 
their willingness to iiaul road material for this purpose at actual cost. One- 
president said: '*We will haul it on any terms required, and if cost isn't low 
knough the farmers may fix the tariff, and we will observe it." 

This attitude makes it possible to build hard roads at a low cost in any part 
of the State. 

When the New Jersey hard road law wais passed there it was bitterly op- 
posed by the farmers, and to put it in operation in some cases where farmers 
were the officials, to take the initiatory steps it was necessary to compel 
them to aot by mandamus proceedings. 

During the first year only 30 miles of hard roads were built, last year 114 
miles were constructed, and the present year over 500 miles are petitioned 
for by the farmers of New Jersey. Hon. Henry I. Budd, State Commis- 
sioner of Roads, says, under date of July 1, 1900: '*There is but one opinion 
as to stone roads, every county that gets one road wants many more, the 
farmers, who at first so strongly opposed them, are now so ardent that we 
could spend millions of dollars each year building roads." 

RESULTS IN INDIANA. 

Township Trustee N. P. Banks, of Hobart, Indiana, a town a few mile& 
southeast of Chicago, says, under date of September 4, 1900: 

** My Dear Sir:— Your letter of August 27 to the. auditor of this county,, 
asking for a brief statement of the effect of good roads on farm life and farm 

Eroperty, and how haid roads are received by the farmers of this county, has 
een referred to me for the reason, I suppose, that I am a citizen of Hobart 
township, which inaugurated and which has taken the lead m road improve- 
ment in this county. 

Our improved roads are built of Joliet gravel. Under the road improve- 
ment law of this state, our first gravel road was built in 1896, after a hard 
fought electioD, What will show you more clearly and strongly than any- 
thing else, what our people think of good roads, after having had the expe- 
rience of using and paying for them, is this fact: We are now nearing the 
completion of our third system of gravel roads, which gives nearly every citi- 
zen of the township, a good road by his door. Our last election, held a little 
more than a year aero, was carried by 8^ votes for good roads, to every one 
against, our road tax has been cut down from 15 cents on the $100.00 valua- 
tion to 5 cents on the $100.00. The good effects of hard roads with us are 
numerous. This community now enjoys the blessing of free rural mail de- 
livery, which would have been impossible under our old system of roads. 
Grocers and other dealers have their delivery wagons out daily. In fact, we 
feel that good roads are the foundation of a great many conveniences, which 
otherwise would be confined to cities and towns. I think 1 am safe in say* 
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iDg, that farm land in this township is worth and will sell from $15.00 to 
$20.00 per acre more than it would just before the roads were built. Another 
result of fifood roads is the effect it has on the pride of the people. !f on will 
notice a general cleanins" up, muddy places will be made dry as far as possi- 
ble, yards and lawns will be cleaned up and made attractive, neat walks will 
be laid around the premises, and everything possible will be done to add to 
home attractions. Every school house in our township has a gravel road 
passing by it. Our high school is situated near one end of the township. Our 
good roads make it possible, and for two years we have furnished transpor- 
tation for high school pupils from all parts of the township, which helps to 
make our high school the pride of the community. The question, which has 
been so earnestly discussed in the last few jrears, ^'how to keep the boys and 
^irls on the farm instead of rushing to the citie^*," I believe will find its solu- 
tion in the introduction of good roads, which will bring desirable conveni- 
ences, and also promote sociability, the lack of which is the great drawback 
to young life in the country. With good roads, the people of a neighborhood 
•can organize social clubs and know they can meet on appointed times; for 
instance, we have such a club in this neighborhood, and although we have 
a thriving town near us, our young people look forward to the meeting of 
this club with far more interest than they did heretofore to any entertain- 
ment in the town. The people of Lake county have become very enthusias- 
tic over the matter of good roads, and by the end of the present season eight 
of our eleven townships will have completed a system of hard roads giving us 
over 200 miles of improved roads in our county. 

(Signed) Respectfully, 

N. P. Banks." 

It is not the purpose of the department which I have the honor to represent 
to increase the burden upon agriculture but rather to lessen it, that more of 
the good things of this world may come to him who plows and sows and feeds 
the world. A verv practical question in relation to the construction of hard 
roads in Illinois aoont which the people desire and should have reliable in- 
formation, is whether it is practicable to build them, at a moderate expense 
{say $3,000 per mile), in the com belt of Illinois, and whether it is a sensible 
proposition to undertake. 

Many of those present are honest in the belief that good roads can not be 
built over the black muck of Illinois prairies, but let me say to vou in all sin- 
oerity and with the highest emphasis that there are no insuperable difficulties 
in the way, and that by i^roper drainage as lasting and satisfactory roads can 
be built over Illinois prairies as can be made anywhere. The most important 
feature of road building of any kind is a thorough system of draina^. 
Where practicable open ditches snould be used as well as four to six inch tile 
pipe upon either side of 'the roadway. As a matter of fact roads can be built 
cheaper over Illinois prairies where the ground is generally level and very lit- 
tle grading necessary than roads in New York and the New England states. 

ARE GOOD ROADS PRACTICABLE? 

Perhaps the best answer to the question as to whether it is practicable to 
build roads such as those contemplated, is to state that such roads are being 
built in various parts of the State at a much less cost than we are consider- 
ing. Among the points may be mentioned Saybrook, Gibson City, Lexing- 
ton, Peoria and LaSalle. The usual width of these roads is twelve feet and 
the cost is from $1,000 to $1,800 per mile. Decatur has built about 20 miles 
4»f very good gravel roads at a cost of $1,200 per mile. In and around Paris, 
111., approximately 75 miles of good gravel roads have been built at a cost of 
from $900 to $I,5()(> per mile. Many other instances might be mentioned. 

There is present todaj one of the directors of this institute, Mr. D. H. 
Shank, who gave me this information, and I would ask him to tell the audi- 
•ence if I am correct, (Mr. Shank arose and said the speaker quoted him cor- 
rectly, that the roads were built for the price named, and that they are very 
popular, and that more roads would be voted upon at the spring election.) 
xhis latter proved to be correct and the roads carried by a large majority. 
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I was also told by Mr. Wagner, Pana, 111., that he lost between $2,000 and 
$3,000 upon his wheat crop last year because of his inability to deliver grain 
when the market was the best. (Mr. Wagner confirmed this.) 

It is quite remarkable that no community anywhere ever began the build- 
ins of hard rdads except after a most stubborn contest and bitter discussion » 
and after being told, as the people of Illinois are being told, that taxes will 
be ruinous ana that it would bankrupt the tax-payers. It is also true that no 
community ever began the building of hard roads that did not keep it up. 
And if the building of hard roads was ruinous, certainly these people who 
have had the pleasure of building, using and paying for them are the ones 
to make the discovery. What is needed is honest knowledge and open dis- 
cussion of this proposition, and it is significant that out of thirty- five county 
and district institutes, where I had the pleasure of presenting this question, 
thirty- one voted to recommend the legislation necessary to commence build- 
ing hard roads under the State aid plan. 

EFFECT UPON PROPERTY. 

The testimony as to the effect of good roads on the value of farm property 
is unanimous and overwhelming and shows conclusively that every dollar ex- 
pended upon the construction of hard roads adds at least five dollars to the 
cash value of the farms, and will increase the cash income from the farm» 
more than twice the annual road tax. Or in other words, good roads will pay 
from eight to ten per cent a month on whatever amount they increase taxa- 
tion. 

He who will point the way whereby the current of young life may be 
changed to fiow from the city to the country; that will scatter the fiat dwell- 
ers over God's green prairies, will deserve a monument. So far as we can 
see, the forces to do tnis are good roads, free rural mail delivery, the farm 
telephone, and ranid transit. These are mighty forces, and will revolution- 
ize our social conaitions. 

Good stone or gravel roads are a permanent asset to the State, the county, 
the township and the farm. If properly constructed and looked after, they 
are good tor several generations, and the cost should be spread over at least 
twenty years, and thus let those who come after us and who will partake of 
the benefits, help bear the burden. 

As an economic and sociological question, good roads transcends every 
other consideration. Its infiuence and beneficence will in years to come per* 
meate the entire fabric of civilization uplifting, broadening and ennobling 
the present and succeeding generation. As the mound builders were the 
highest expression of prehistoric man, so the road builders will become the 
best and highest product of modern civilization in the century just at hand. 

DISCUSSION ON THE ROAD QUESTION. 

[Note by the Secretary. Mr. Gross's paper, especially the proposition of 
State aid m road building called forth a great deal of discussion among the 
delegates. Groups of delegates some favoring and some opposing the propo- 
sition of State aid, discussed the matter till after the midnight hour m the 
lobby of the hotels. Resolutions in favor and resolutions against were drawn 
up and presented to the Committee on Resolutions. 

So earnest was this discussion that those who expected to take an early 
train for home remained over for fear that some resolution might be passed 
on the report of the committee that opposed their views. 

The committee, however, could not agree and no resolution was presented 
on the road question, this action of the committee seemed to please the ma- 
jority and leaves the road question an open and important one to be further 
investigated and discussed at the future institute meetings in each county. J 
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Thubsday Mosnino, February 21, 1901. 
seobetabt'b efpobt. 

The third anna&l meeting of the Association was held at Jackson- 
-ville, 111., February 21, 1901, in connection with the FarmerB' Insti- 
tute. 

The Sret session was held in the parlors of the Pacific Hotel at 
9:30 a.m., and was devoted to reports ot officers, reports ot deleffatee, 
tniscellaneouB business and election of officers. 

The President, Mrs. Josesh Carter, of Champaign, called the meet- 
ing to order, and in the absence of the Secretary, Mrs. J. C. Blair, of 
Urbana, Mrs. S. Noble King, ot Bloomington, was appointed Secre- 
tary pro tern. 

Reports from officers and dele- 
gates were encouraging, showing 
an appreciable advance in num- 
bers and in interest throughout 
the State. 

That the work of the County 
Domestic Science Association is 
steadily growing was shown by 
the tact that in 1899 fifty -one coun- 
ties reported organization in con- 
nection with the Farmers' Insti- 
tutes, while in 1900 sis ty- eight 
counties were in line. It is hoped 
that by persistent effort and well 
wrought out plans a much larger 
number will be added before the 
next annual meeting. 

The subject of teaching element- 
ary housekeeping and sewing in 
the rural schools was presented by 
Mrs. King, and samples of sewing 
fl. Joseph Ortdr. cbampaiBn. President.' that had been done by girls from 
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eight to fourteen years of age in a district school were on exhibition. 
Many inquiries followed as to the plan for the work and the text 
books suitable tor j the , teacher's 
Qse. 

A suggestion was offered and 
later embodied in a resolution fa- 
voring a short-term school for 
housekeepers at the State Univer- 
sity, This met with hearty and 
enthusiastic approval. 

The Committee on Nominations 
presented the following names for 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President — Mrs. Joseph Carter, 
OhampaiKn. 

Vice-President— MrB. H. M. Dunlap, 
Savoy. 

Secretary — Mrs. 8. Noble King, 
Bloominirton. 
tSigned] 
Mrs. Nellie S. Ebdzie, Peoria. 
Mrs. Henry Grtjndt, Morrisonville. 
Mrs. L. N. Beal, Mt. Vernon. 
Mrs. Cora M. Coxover, Virmnia. 
Mrs. Agnes Ball Thomas, Thom- 
asvillfl. 
Mrs. T. J. PiTNBR, Jacksonville. 

> -^ On motion the Secretary was 

instructed to cast the ballot for 
each of these ladies, and they were 
declared duly elected. The meet- 
ing adjourned to meet at 1 :30 p. m. 
in the Opera House. 

The second session was held in 
the Opera House in connection 
rith the Illinois Farmers' Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Sara Steenberg, Chi- 
cago, chairman of Illinois Farm- 
ers' Institute Committee on Do- 
mestic Science, presiding. 

The Jacksonville high school 
chorus of 100 voices, in charge of 
Mrs. Constance Smith, their musi- 
cal instructor, rendered two excel- 
lent selections, the latter one as 
an encore. 

In the absence of Mrs. J. C. 
Blair, Secretary, the Secretary's 

\. S. Noble K\m. Bl<«mlneton. 8ec"t«y ^ ^P^f * "^^^ ""^"^ ^^ ^"- '^^^^^^' 
for the eosulnit year. of Peoria. 
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Mrs. Mary Turner Carriel, of Jacksonville, gave a gracious and 
hearty welcome to delegates and visitors, to which Mrs. Nellie S. 
Kedzie responded. 

Miss Isabel Bevier, professor of household science at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, gave an address on ''Domestic Science at a State 
University." 

At the close of Miss Bevier's address, the high school chorus 
again entertained the audience with two selections, which were 
greatly appreciated, after which Professor James M. White, of Illi- 
nois State University, read a paper upon Farm House Architecture. 
Mrs. Elizabeth O. Bfiller, of Chicago, talked of ^ the Evolution of the 
Kitchen. 

The following resolutions were presented by the committee and 
unanimously adopted: 

Eesolvedj That the board of directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute be 
asked to recommend that at least fiftteen minutes of the time of the program 
of the regular County Farmers' Institute be given to a woman to present Do- 
mestic Science to the Institute. 

Resolved, That we urge that sewing and Domestic Science be taught in the 
rural schools of Illinois. 

Resolved, That we recommend that a two weeks' school for housekeepers 
be held at the same time as the school for com judging and stock judging at 
the University of Illinois. 

Resolved, That we extend our heartiest thanks to the board of directors of 
the Illinois Farmers' Institute for their loyal support. 

Resolved, That our thanks be especially due to Mrs. Davenport and Mrs. 
Blair for their efficient help as Secretaries of our State Association, and that 
we feel that to their prompt and intelligent services are due much of our suc- 
cess. 

Resolved, That we are grateful to those who have entertained us so well 
with the instrumental and vocal music and other pleasing features on our 
program. 

Resolved, That we greatly appreciate the hearty welcome and entertain- 
ment extended to us by the nospitable people of Jacksonville. 

[signed] Mrs. H. G. Easterly, 

Miss Frances R. Fulkerson, 

Mrs. Frank Cross. 

One of the most interesting features of the meeting was the clasB 
in Domestic Science, led by Mrs. Kedzie for a half hour each morn- 
ing of the Institute. 

The topic for the first morning was "The Proportionate Cost of 
Living." Taking two examples, the family of five, whose income is 
a thousand dollars a year, and the girl who earns twenty dollars a 
month, she developed, by discussion, the right proportion to be ex- 
pended for shelter, food, clothing, incidentals and benevolences, not 
forgetting to ree:ularly lay by a certain sum each month. 

The second morning was devoted to a discussion of the "Respon- 
sibilities of Parents," in which many interesting incidents were 
given, showing that the misdeeds of children could easily be traced 
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to the want of proper training by the parents; also to the example 
of parents, which is too often , quite the reverse of their teaching. 

The third topic was "Balanced Dietaries/' Different individuals 
were asked to give what they considered a well balanced bill of fare 
for breakfast and dinner. 

Much interest was manifested in each of the topics, and full and 
free discussion followed. 

fSigned] Mks. S. Noble King, 

Secretary pro tern. 



Thursday Aptbbnoon, February 21, 1901. 

Mr. Chairman: — I have asked Mrs. Sternberg, who is one of the 
members of the State Association of Domestic Science and chair- 
man of the Illinois Farmers' Institute Committee on Domestic Sci- 
ence, to preside for us this afternoon. Mrs. Sternberg: 

Mrs. Sara Sternberg: — Ladies and Gentlemen: This meeting as 
we know is to talk about everything or about the things that pertain 
to a home, to home making. In every branch of home making it is 
quite important that the men should be as interested as the women. 
Several gentlemen have told me this morning that they could iron if 
necessary; they could bake bread; they could make butter. In these 
days when it is hard to secure hired help a man should also know 
how to do those things to help out home if necessary. If the wife is 
ill these things must be attended to. Therefore we claim we have a 
right to invite the gentlemen to these meeting^. Mrs. Dunlap, of 
Urbana, tells me that they have a class of twenty boys who learn 
cooking and they were quite as much interested and grew quite as 
proficient as the girls. I will say no more now upon that subjecSt be- 
cause it will be so thoroughly discussed. I have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing a song by the chorus of the public schools of Jacksonville, 
who have been instructed by Mrs. Constant Smith. 

The following selections were then rendered in a capable manner 
by the freshman class of the Jacksonville high school, under the di- 
rection and training of Mrs. Constant B. Smith: "Forth to the Bat- 
tle;" Fairy Chorus, by Verdi; Little Mermaid, by Anderson; "For- 
saken," by Koschat. 

Mrs. Sternberg: — It must be conceded that we can give you noth- 
ing sweeter than you just had — you will get it first and last today. 

At a meeting of the Domestic Science Association this morning 
there was an election of oflBcers. Mrs. Joseph Carter succeeded her- 
self and is again president of the Domestic Science Association; 
Mrs. Dunlap, of Savoy, Vice-President, and Mrs. S. Noble King, of 
Bloomington, Secretary. They are officers who have served during 
the last year and have won the admiration and commendation not 
only of the members of the Farmers' Institute but of the people ot 
the State and of the United States. If I understand it correctly it 

—8 F 
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is the largest organization of women in the United States. At the 
meeting this morning the ladies very readily granted that much of 
their success was due to the help that they had received from the 
men. There are some resolutions to be reported. 

Report of the Secretary of the Illinois Association of Domestic 

Science. " 

Mrs. J. C. Blair, Urbana. III. 

The Illinois Association of Domestic Science has reached its third anniver- 
sary, and as we meet to celebrate this event it becomes the pleasant daty of 
the Secretary to add to the general good cheer by reporting a successful 
31 ear. The Association has made no wonderful hare-like leaps in the course 
of its progress, but from all sides come words indicative of growing" interest 
and achievement. Reviewing from its beginning: this year which closes to- 
day, it seems unnecessary to mention the second annual meeting held at Mt. 
Vernon last year, inasmuch as a very full account of its sessions is to be 
found in the report of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science, published 
in May, 1900. 

Some accounts of this 63-page pamphlet may not be amiss at this time. It 
has s^one into the hands of so many people throughout this State and in oth- 
ers that it has aroused more than local interest. It was prepared by Mrs. 
Joseph Carter, the President of this Association, and Mrs. Emma Davenport, 
its Secretary. Just how much time and energy these two earnest workers 
for the cause of domestic science expended in its preparation will be appar- 
ent perhaps only to those having a knowledge of what it means to prepare 
such a bulk of material for the press. But each and every one must have 
been impressed by the value of the contents of the little volume and the ex- 
treme taste and carefulness as to details displayed in the preparation of its 
pa^es. Two thousand copies of this report were printed by the Gazette 
rrinting House in Champaign at a total cost of $103.65, and were delivered to 
the present Secretary in the early part of July. These books were then 
mailed or expressed in varying numbers to the officers of the Illinois Farm- 
ers' Institute, to the officers or the county associations of domestic science, 
to each distinctively agricultural paper in the State, to each publisher of do- 
mestic science literature, and to each editor of domestic science magazines 
in the United States so far as known, as well as to each name on the mailing 
list, there being probably about 350 such. Just previous to the meeting of 
each county institute an additional number were sent, ranging from five to 
twelve according to the number sent earlier to that same county. If some 
CO antics failed to receive these additional copies at all, or received them too 
late for distribution at the institute it is due to the fact that some difficulty 
was experienced in ascertaining the dates of such meetings. There are still 
on hand 150 copies, which will oe distributed as called for until the supply is 
exhausted. Calls, additional to those of the officers have come for the re- 
ports from almost every county in the State, while from New York, Massa- 
chusetts, the Dakotas, Alabama and Idaho, our sister club women have asked 
to be remembered in the general distribution of the booklets. A quota- 
tion or two taken from letters regarding this report may well find a place 
here. ** You will please accei)t my thanks for the 1900 announcement of the 
Illinois Association of Domestic Science. It is a very complete and credit- 
able publication, and will greatly aid in promoting the good work. Kindly 
send us twenty copies." An editor from the west writes, saying, **We should 
be glad to use some of the articles giving proper credit for the same." An- 
other editor from the far east says, **We have been exceedingly interested 
in the pamphlet issued by your State Association of Domestic Science." 
And so instances might he multiplied showing the general appreciation of 
this little account of our organization. The present Secretary feels that the 
value of the book is sufficient justification for devoting to it so much of the 
time allotted to this report. Particularly is this true since she can in no wise 
be accused of self praise, her only share in it consisting in consigning the 
parcels to the post or expressman for delivery. 
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It was a matter of greneral regret to the members of the Association at 
large when it was learned that its faithful Secretary, Mrs. Emma J. Daven- 
port, had been compelled to give ap her work, but not her interest in the As- 
sociation. 

Because of the absence of Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, the Vice-President, there 
was no Executive Committee qualified to act, and the President appointed 
Mrs. J. C. Blair, Urbana, Illinois, to fill the vacancy. Thus without warning 
•do some '*have greatness thrust upon them." It was with considerable 
trepidation that the new Secretary assumed the responsibilities of her 6ffice, 
knowing how hard it is to fill a favorite's place, but the unfailing kindness of 
the President and officers and members throughout the State has been a 
•constant source of pleasure and help to her. 

Aside from distributing the reports but little was done during the summer 
months, except in the way of reviewing books and periodicals which were 
furnished b>; the courtesy of publishers, no books having been purchased hj 
the Association during the year. However, five were recommended as addi- 
tions to be made to the Farmers' Institute free libraries. These five were: 
Air, Water and Food; From a Sanitary Standpoint. Mrs. E. H. Richards. 
The Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science. Mrs. E. H. Richards. 
Plain Words About Food. Mrs. E. H. Richards. Domestic Science in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Miss Lucy Wilson. Bread and Bread Making. Mrs. S. 
T. Rorer. 

Among the literature examined might be mentioned the various bulletins 
issued by the Department of Agriculture at Washington, also by the offices 
of Experiment Stations; The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking, 
Helen Campbell; Domestic Science in Elementary Schools, Wilson; Study 
■of a Child; also. How to Feed Children, both by Mrs. Hogan; Good Cook- 
ing, Mrs. Rorer: Chicago Record Cook Book; Model Homes at Little Cost; 
the various kitcnen and household magazines and many of the earlier publi- 
•cations on Domestic Science. Some of these books, as has been said, were 
furnished through the courtesy of publishers, others were in the personal 
libraries of the Secretarv and President, and still others came from the pub- 
lic library. It is certainly not an extravagant desire if it is admitted that the 
officers have felt the need of having all these and many more in a compact 
library for ready reference. Requests come from all over the State, asking 
for help in the planning of programs, for outlines and references for papers, 
•etc., and much time might be saved to the officers if a library were at hand. 

As the opening of the institute season approached, plans were laid for the 
reviving of such county organizations as needed it, and that this is the right 
word for the place may be surmised from the fact that one despairing secre- 
tary for a county institute wrote, **In my opinion our Domestic Science As 
sociation is about ready for the undertaker." 

With regret must it be confessed that not even the most heroic treatment 
brought that particular society to life again. But many other organizations 
were in a fiourishing^ condition, and these needed nothing but a reminder of 
the coming program in which tney were expected to take earnest interest and 
part. 

At the Princeton meeting held February 22, 1899, twenty counties of the 
State were reported as already organized, or about to organize, for the study 
of Domestic Science. At the Mt. Vernon meeting held February 21, 1900, 
Mrs. Davenport had the pleasurable duty of announcing perfected organiza- 
tions in fifty-two counties of the State, together with not a few township 
olubs in many of the counties. Today, so far as the returns have been re- 
oeived by the Secretary, ^ixty-eight counties are organized. It was hoped 
and believed that at least seventy counties could be in line before this annual 
meeting, but if so the reports have not yet reached the Secretary. For the 
purpose of facilitating matters a postal card, arranged for the insertion of 
the officers' names, was sent to each county in the State, but not all have 
been returned, and this renders the report less complete than it would have 
been if all to whom the cards were addressed had complied with the request 
to fill them out. 
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In manyooanties throughout the State township olnbs are doing good work, 
and in this way are taking the study of household science to the veiy doors 
of the farm homes, for whose inmates the Association of Domestic Science 
has been specially intended. This by no means implies that city sisters are 
unwelcome, but simply that to them club privileges have been open for many 
years, while the wives and daughters on tne farms and in the smaller villages 
as a result of their greater isolation have no such opportunities. 

It is not the intention of the Secretary to assume the privileges of the 
county delegates and make extended reports of the work of individual coun* 
ties, but special reports which can not fall to be of interest have been sent 
from several counties. 

From Mercer county comes this word: **The Domestic Science day was a 
perfect success in every instance. Great interest was shown, and a church 
full of ladies (a few gentlemen) had the benefit of our program. We have a 
local club in Aledo doing good work." 

The McHenry county secretary says: '*We had a very successful meeting, 
having received much assistance and many courtesies from the president and 
secretary of the county institute." 

Mrs. G. W. Shippey sends word from Stephenson county that they have a 
local club in Waddams township doing good work. 

Bureau county officers write: **We have done a lot of hard work and feel 
that the results fully pay us for our outlay of strength and enthusiasm. We 
have made our county organization a sort of centralcommittee, consisting of 
president, vice-president, secretary, and two advisory members ap^ointeaby 
the president. Also a vice-president from the twenty- five townsnips as fast 
as a woman could be found who seemed to be the ri^ht one to make a suc- 
cess of the work in her neighborhood. The getting of the vice-president was 
the hard work, but a woman has at last been secured in twenty-four out of 
twenty-five townships and we have a flourishing club in nearly every town- 
ship." 

Crawford, Jasper, Sangamon, Edwards, Wayne, and other counties also 
report flourishing local organizations. 

These are samples of the reports which are sent in from time to time to the 
State Secretary by many of the county officers. It is to be regretted that not 
all organized counties have favored the State officers with even annual re- 
ports. Such reports whether encouraging or not, are valuable to the State 
Secretary, enabling her in turn to make an accurate rather than a roseate but 
imaginary report at the annual meeting. 

Starting out with twenty-two counties in line we now have sixty-eight coun- 
ties enlisted for us and many more send word of plans to organize next year. 
One or two counties have expressed themselves as club-ridden to death and 
therefore disinclined to take up our work. It is confidently believed from 
present indications that fully ninety counties will be with us in time for our 
next anniversary. 

If, as Mr. H. W. Wiley, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
says, **The great evils of our time and country are not intemperance, brib- 
ery, and trusts, but the frying-pan, bicarbonate of soda, and pie," then it is 
possible that the first and greatest reform should take place in the kitchen, 
but it is the earnest desire of the State association that something more 
should be read into the term **domestic economy" than just cookery — ^be it 
even perfection. I like that thought of our past Secretary, Mrs. Emma Dav- 
enport. She says: '^Domestic science means the science of the home, and 
the home includes father, mother and children. It means, then, all that i» 
for the best welfare of these, individually and collectively." How much 
more than the mere food and drink should we as an association of domestic 
science concern ourselves about. Domestic science study in the counties 
should not be allowed to stand for the study of cookery only— desirable as 
that is in itself. There are too many other phases of home life demanding^ 
immediate attention if that life is to be rounded out symmetrically. We are 
not doing everything required of mothers if we are not rearing our families 
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intelligently and wisely. Well-fed bodies deserve well-stored minds to direct 
them« andoothof them deserve and demand well cared for surroundings. 
The importance of all this, it is the mission of the Illinois Association of 
Domestic Science to impress upon its members throughout the State. 

Welcome, and Address, **The University." 

By Mrs. Mary Turner Carriel, Jacksonville. 

Mr. President^ and members of the State Domestic Science Association, 
and friends: — We welcome you today to our little city, one of the oldest and 
most honored in the State of Illinois. We welcome you to our homes and to 
all that we hold most dear. You have come to help us make these homes 
more attractive, more comfortable and our dear ones stronger and happier. 
No nation can compete in honor and usefulness with the nations of the earth 
save only the countries of happy homes and healthy people. We claim to be 
and to have these but not to the full extent that we desire, so from selfish 
motives as well as from unselfish motives we welcome you here today. 

Jacksonville is honored in many things. I heard a doctor of divinity say it 
was a paradise for ministers; it surely is for the farmers of Morgan county 
and for their wives. Jacksonville is honored by being the home of one of 
the most successful generals of the civil war. Admiral Dewey when he was 
here last spring, said, that the raid of General Benjamin Grierson would go 
down into history side by side with the retreat of the ten thousand led by 
Xenophon, and with Sherman's march to the sea. Lately we have had an- 
other honor added to our list. It is not to be found in any other city or town 
in all this glorious land. We hold in deepest love and reverence the wife of 
Illinois' grand war governor and the mother of our royal Governor, Richard 
Yates— one woman— wife of one Governor and mother of another. As you go 
through our city I hope you will notice the home of General Ben Grierson, 
the old home of the widow of our war governor, her present home and the 
recent home of our royal Dick, they are all on the street car line on East and 
West State street. We welcome you to all that we hold most dear. 

I have been asked to say a few words upon the University, a subject espe- 
cially dear to me. It is the joy and pride of my life, for is it not a monu- 
ment to the wisdom and unselfish devotion of that father, who lived long 
enough to realize your grateful appreciation. 

There are many things relating to the early history of the University which 
I would like to tell you, but the questions at the present time are more im- 
portant. I will only indulge myself in one story. My father was a hard 
working man, a poor man, who worked all day in the fields to support his 
family, and read and wrote late at night, often till three or four o'clock in 
the morning. The dear eyes could not stand such abuse and when the time 
came for the lecture tour he went forth with white linen cloths bound upon 
his eyes and these covered with a heavy black silk bandage. He was led by 
Brunson Murray, of New York City, tall, erect, elegant in appearance, one 
of the handsomest and wealthiest men then in Illinois. Blindfolded, bowed 
down with hard work and hard study, the lecturer was led upon the platform 
and his hand placed upon the desk. Is it any wonder that standing side by 
side the people shomd christen them * 'Beauty and the Beast?" But they 
soon learned to love the figure of the Beast and greeted him with applause at 
the close of every lecture. 

I wish I could picture to you the University as it stands today, in the 
beauty of all its buildings which have been so generously provided by the 
State of Illinois; with its many colleges and many schools and many depart- 
ments, and its 2,500 students, and alumni in nearly every state and territory 
in the nation. It is an honor to the nation as well as to the State. 

There are two departments which are represented here. One the depart- 
ment of architecture which I will leave to Professor White to dwell upon. 
Only I will tell you this— what Professor White will be far too modest to say 
to you, that the department of architecture stands among the first in the 
land, and Miss Bevier who will speak to you of the department of domestic 
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science in a far more instractive and interesting way than I can. We are al! 
experimenters and investigators in this line. This subject is important to us. 
Disease is divided into two classes — diseases of climate, and diseases of diet. 
A yoang doctor said a few days ago that his medical education was almost a 
failure, for he had not yet made a thorough study of diet. We expect grand 
things from this department. 

The college of engineering has for many years led similar colleges all over 
the country. For the last two years it has been somewhat hampered by lack 
of money, but we expect this year that it will spring forward and take its^ 
place in the front again. 

The college of literature, under Dean Kinley, is doing good work, and it» 
school of library science, with Miss Sharpe at the head, whom many of yon 
have met and of whom the head of the school at Albany, New York, said she 
was second to none in the United States. I think there is not one thing our 
President, Dr. Draper, takes more pleasure in than he does in the women who 
are at the head of their departments — Miss Jayne, dean of the woman^s de- 
partment, Miss Sharpe at the head of the library school. Miss Bevier at the 
head of the domestic science, Miss Carpenter, director of physical training. 

The colleges of medicine and law are doing well. I wish I could speak ta 
you of them all. The college of science under Professor Forbes, who is also 
at the head of the State Natural History Society, and the Experiment Sta- 
tion formerly located on the Illinois river. Do you know, that in all the 
British Empire there is not an experiment station similar to that upon Illi- 
nois soil? The British scientists lose no opportunity to remind their govern- 
ment of this humiliating fact. There is many a scientist abroad who never 
heard of McKinley and Bryan, but who can tell you all about Dean Forbe* 
and his wonderful investigations. The colleges of medicine just now require 
their students to study bacteriology and biology as Professor Forbes ha» 
taught it for more than thirty years at the University. 

We come now to our agricultural college, the pride and glory of the Uni- 
versity, for is not agriculture the principal interest of the State of Illinois^ 
and wnat can add more to the welfare of the State than the improving of its 
agriculture? Universities grand and wonderful, have blessed the world for 
more than a thousand years. Ireland today the home of ignorance and pov- 
erty, was once the home of colleges. 

Fifty years has not passed since the State University question was first 
brought up. In the campaign of 1860 Stephen A. Douglas assured my father 
that if he was elected he would sign the bill for an industrial university. 
President Lincoln soon after gave him the same assurance. So whether the 
country went Republican or Democratic, the bill was safe, and it was the first 
civil bill to. receive the signature of the immortal Lincoln. At that time, to 
advocate the idea of an industrial college excited only ridicule in the mind» 
of the so-called learned men of that day. But our University was established. 
It began, it grew, it gave promise of wonderful things when alas! it began to 
droop and to die; so easy was it to follow in the course of old university 
lines; so easy was it for the old and well established to crowd back the new; 
so difficult was it to blaze a path through the primeval forests of untried 
truths; so difficult was it to nnd a genius requisite to lead, and the person 
with the requisite training it was absolutely impossible to find. 

When I went upon the board four years ago, a few old chairs, little rooms 
in the attic and down in the basement, were the sum total of the college 
agriculture. But if we did. not have rooms and apparatus, we did have 
men. Men we had, men we used, and men make any institution of learning. 
A new dean has recently been called, alive to his work, in sympathy with it. 
He awakened your interest, and secured your help and the college of agri- 
culture stands today among the first in this land. We make no idle boast. 
By its students it shall be judged. You have heard of Professor Kennedy's 
triumph. One million dollars could have been saved to the people of Illinois 
last year had $100,000 been expended in investigation and information for our 
fruit growers alone. A great sum is $100,000, but is not its expenditure 
worth the result? Support Professor Blair in his horticultural work and in a 
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few short ^rears there will not be a state in the whole anion that can equal 
Illinois in its fruits and vegetables. Support Mr. Hopkins in his work in 
agroDom^r; let the soil of Jo Daviess county and Alexander county and all 
the counties between and every nook and corner in each county, be analyzed; 
let maps be made and printed so that you can tell at a glance the soil of any 
part of the State, just as you look upon your meterological and geological 
maps, then the people of the State will be alive to the fact that the three 
principal rivers of Illinois which take their rise on or near the University 
grounds are not the only rivers of power that flow out from the University to 
all parts of the State to bless it. 

I believe in every great work of life there is always someone prepared to 
take up the duties should anyone fail or be stricken down while m the har- 
ness. But I confess to you that my faith would be sorely tried should Dean 
Davenport fail. A man who could lift the college from the waters of oblivion 
that were just ready to enguif it, and in four short years place it in the front 
rank of the colleges of the land, who can judge so accurately of the require- 
ments of each department and can find the men best fitted to meet those re- 
quirements, is a very difficult man to duplicate. We have petitioned the leg- 
islature for money to establish a school for social and political science and 
commerce. Our consuls and foreign representatives have oftentimes been 
picked up here and there and everywhere— patriotism and fitness are not al- 
ways recognized in political appointments. Let us have a school which will 
fit our representatives to compete with representatives of other nations with 
whom they come in contact. I know you will not be in sympathy with my 
next point, but I must tell you of it. We have petitioned the legislature to 
do away with fees, the tuition fees. A great many years ago it was voted to 
charge fees in the mechanical and agricultural departments. This was a mis- 
take. The University is supported by taxation just exactly as are our public 
schools. One should not pay fees for what they have already paid for in 
taxes. No one today pays tuition in our State public schools* Why should 
they in our State University which is supported in exactly the same way? It 
is as necessary that our young people should enter universities as it is that 
they should have an elementary education. An elementary education pre- 
pares the individual for a life of happiness and usefulness. A university 
education adds to the honor and the glory of the nation. Some even ques- 
tion why the State University exists at all. It exists first, because the United 
States f^overnment is behind it, and second, because the State of Illinois is 
behind it, and just so long as there is a government at Washington and just 
so long as there is a government at Springfield, it will stand and endure. It 
is governed by exactly the same laws that govern our forests, our wonder 
lands and our parks. It is guarded and protected exactly for the same pur- 
pose, for the people and for theii. children. It is just as necessary for tneir 
future as it is to provide and guard these parks and primeval forests, the 
birthplaces of our rivers. The $150,000 for our building of chemistry we 
must have. Every department in the University is hampered by the out- 
grown quarters and the antiquated condition of the present building. Pro- 
fessor ralmer at the head of this department is a guarantee of its standing 
not only in this country but abroad. We also hope for a woman's building. 
We do need it most seriously. We have not done much for our girls. Please 
help us in these two things. There are many other things I have omitted, 
not because they are of less interest, but because I must stop somewhere. 
The graduate school, the preparatory school, the summer school, which has 

groven such a success, the able professors, the beautiful campus and large 
uildings make it an ideal place for study. Then there is the department of 
military science with its battalion of cadets and many other things I must 
omit, all exceedingly interesting to you and to me. You may well be proud 
of your University of Illinois. 
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The Chairman: By a very happy arrangement, the committee on 
program for this evening wishes me to announce that a lady who is 
a great favorite in the State, will respond to this address. Where- 
upon Mrs. Kedzie spoke as follows: 

Mrs. Kedzie; I am snre everyone who is feathered here to attend this 
meetinfTt will join with me in thankinjr Mrs. Garriel for her cordial welcome. 

Fifty years ago this j^ar, a man who lived here in Jaoksouville journeyed 
by slow work up the river, across the land by stage coach, to a meeting in 
the northern part of the State, and he went on purpose to address the flrat 
osricaltuml meeting that was called in the Btate of Illinois. -With his 
prophstic vision he saw ont and on way into this ceotnry of ours and si" — "- * 



itronKly still of the fonndine and 
equipping of a school which should 
give to yonng men the knowledge 
necessary to make them able workers 
in this Prairie State. That man worked 
longp and faithfully, and lived to see 
the result of his labors shown by the 
Agricultural College, of which we are 
BO proud today, and in the work for 
agncultnre which places Illinois in the 
front rank of all the states in the 
union. When that man, burdened 
with the snows of ninety-three win- 
ters, slipped out of life and went into 
the far country, his mantle fell upon & 
worthy representative, and today we 
are welcomed to this Athena of Unnoie 
by the daughter of Professor J. B. 
Tamer, who did so much for agricul- 
ture in Illinois. 

Those of us who have come to Illi- 
nois in later years have found a warm 
welcome from Mrs. Carriel, and as we 
have all grown to know her and to 
love her, we appreciate something of 

„_ . in a realizing sense of her own work for 

the girls of Illinois in the same agricultural college for which her father 
spent the best thou^jht of his life. The gracious words which have come to 
US today are but a tmy bit of the real welcome she gives to all workers who 
are trymg to advance the interests of the yonng people of her -State. And as 
her father's ambition was for the boys, ate has put her strongest work into 
effort to advance the education of our girls, and the success of her work is 
shown b^ the department recently established in the agricultural oollege'ia 
Champaign. 

I am sure you will echo the words which I am glad to speak in thanking 
Mrs. Carriel for her cordial welcome to this, her home city. We look to her 
as one of the strongest, most able women of the State; and with her calm in- 
sight, ber capable judgment and her energy, she gives to each of us new 
courage to go on and make more of our lives because she has given us an ex- 
ample of a strong life well lived. 

May she be spared to us many years, and as she has welcomed the Farm- 
ers' Institute to Jacksonville, may we all take away from this beautiful, tree- 
shadowed town a new impetus toward the work which shall not only satisfy 
Mrs. Carriel in her ambitions for the State of Illinois, bat which shall mako 
us wiser people and enable us to do stronger work as the years go by. 



Mt8. Nellie Esdiie. 
the heritage which her father left, 
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We thank you for the cordial welcome; we are grlad to know something of 
Jacksonville; we are glad to meet in a town which has lived up to the stand- 
ard set bjr the strong man of fifty years ago, and we hope this coming to- 
other will be a source of strength to us all which shall mean better men and 
women, and consequently happier homes, in this State of which we are so 
proud. 

Household Science in a State University. 

Uj Mi88 Isabel Bevier, Professor Household Science at the Uniyersity of Illinois. 

I had thoufi^ht to answer for you todaj two questions concerning the sub- 
ject assignecTto me. Household Science in a State University, What do you 
mean by itt What is its provincet 

At the request of your secretary a third question is added which will be 
answered first. What is the origin of this Domestic Science movenlent? Any- 
thing like a complete answer to that question would require more time than I 
have the right to claim for this address. I think 1 can give briefiy, however, 
;spme of the factors that have entered into its development and show its rela- 
tion to other educational movements. The thoughts and feelings of each age 
permeate and sha^e the educational ideals of that time. This is pre-emi- 
nently the industrial age, the age of wonderful progress in machinery and 
manufactures, in agriculture and industrial arts. 

This industrial spirit made itself felt in our schools and demanded in no 
uncertain terms changes in our courses of study by which the training of the 
hand and technical skill should be developed as well as the trained memory. 

At least three departures mark the steps in thisMevelopment: 

1. The introduction of technical schools, beginning with the one for civil 
engineers at Troy, New York, in 1835. 

2. The Land Grant Act of Congress in 1862 which assured to each state a 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

3. The introduction of manual training and sloyd into our public school 
system. 

It is interesting to note in nassing that the manual training school as it ex- 
ists in the United States comoines within it the ideas of three quite different 
schools of tne old world, viz: the trade schools of Germany and France, the 
sloyd work of Sweden, and the Russian government school at Moscow for the 
training of government engineers. In this school three years were given to 
studying the nature of the materials, the theory of tools and the fundamental 
principles of construction. In the next three years the students applied these 
principles and whatever knowledge and skill had been gained, in work for 
the government. 

The exhibit of this work at the Centennial Exposition of 1876 made a pro- 
found impression and showed how to solve the vexed question of bringing 
together m an educational wav the shop and the school. It showed how to 
make the shop the laboratory for the applications of the principles learned in 
the school and thereby gave to the shop work the broader view and the bet- 
ter training, and to the school the advantage of constructive work, the oppor- 
tunity to supplement theory with practice. Thus there came into existence 
the manual training school of America. The first one was organized at St. 
Louis and began its work in 1880. 

In these three departures I find the real beginnings of the Domestic Science 
movement. 

Manual training for boys was followed by manual training for girls. It 
was sometimes work with fabrics, sometimes with food and later with eco- 
nomics and art of the home. 

The work of the agricultural college is known to many of you. At first 
their doors were opened to the boys only, but very soon a request came that 
something be done for the girls. It is well understood that the a^icultural 
colleges have had no small part in fostering and developing domestic science. 
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A number of college women attempted last year to find out how many in- 
stitutions had put some form of this work into their courses of study. Ques- 
tions were sent to eighty-nine institutions. The answers showed that fifty- 
eight had some form of the work. Twelve had regular domestic science 
courses and four were about to start them. So much for the history in out- 
line. One may say ** behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth." 

We come now to consider the second question, What do you mean by 
Household Science? One has said it includes a study of the agents, the ma- 
terials and the phenomena of the household. One needs to pause a moment 
and repeat the words to ai>preciate the largeness of the subject. The agents, 
heat, light, sound, electricity, color, the materials, the air we breathe, the 
food we eat, the water we drink, the houses we live in. Ah! who will com- 
plete the list? 

It is well to remember that principles are universal, while their applica- 
tions are special and peculiar. The general laws of heat are as true for the 
modern range as for the steam engine. 

The painter, the decorator and the dyer have each a technical interest in 
color, but the woman who would give beauty and personality to her home by 
a harmonious blending of color can not disregard these same principles. 

By household science we mean very largely applied science. Just at this 
point it seems to me is the weak spot, perhaps it were better to say the un- 
cultivated field in the education of women. Our colleges for men long since 
recognized the value of science and its applications. This fact is illustrated 
by the increase of our technical schools until they number over sixty, and 
the students in technical courses of college grade number over 20,000 young^ 
men. 

You farmers know the benefit science has been to you and vou are sending 
your boys to the agricultural colleges to learn the principles or physics, chem- 
istry and bacteriology that you may have their help in your soil work and in 
the dairy. 

Women have been rather slow to recognize the close relation science sus- 
tains to the affairs of the home, and by some strange oversight provision has- 
not been made for them to apply their science in a kingdom peculiarly their 
own. Is there any good reason why the girl should not apply her knowledge- 
of chemistry to bread and of bacteriology to the processes of fermentation? 

I am co-educational enough to believe, generally speaking, that that sys- 
tem which proves most successful in the training of boys will have a similar 
result with their sisters. I believe it is our privilege to profit by their ex- 
periments. They have tested successively the classical school, the manual 
training school, the technical school, and our universities stand today be- 
cause men have* felt that the highest development, the truest unfolding of the 
human spirit was to be accomplished not by any one kind of school but by 
the correlation of the best elements of each. 

This brings us directly to our last topic, The province of household science 
in a state university. I answer: To provide a place and an opportunity for 
the correlation and application of the arts and sciences to the home. I know 
of no one place which affords so many opportunities for the application of 
science. Neither do I know of a place more fateful for good or evil in the 
life of the individual or the nation, than the home. 

As the equipment and advantages of the university greatly exceed those of 
a single college, so are the opportunities for the household science depart- 
ment greatly multiplied. In no other institution, to my knowledge, can the 
department have the inspiration and help of expert workers in so many differ- 
ent lines, as well as the advantage of illustrative material of so many differ- 
ent kinds. 

The college of science can reveal to the students some of the mysteries of 
the laws of life. The college of liberal arts can give them a truer conception 
of their own place and work in the world by a study of the history and liter- 
ature of other peoples and tongues. The eye can be trained to recognize 
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beauty of color and outline and the hand to express it, by the work in art and 
design. The architect and the decorator can show how to construct and 
adorn **the house beautiful." 

A wise selection and correlation of work in these various lines, with the 
special work of the household science department affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity for that symmetrical development so greatly to be desired in educa- 
tional training. 

Farm House Architeoture. 

By James M. White. Associate Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois. 
Bead before the Domestic Science Section of the Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

Hallam in his **History of the Middle Ages" says: **No chapter in the 
history of national manners would illustrate so well if duly executed, the pro- 
gress of social life as that dedicated to domestic architecture." Scannings 
history by centuries we recognize the truth of this quotation but adopting a 
shorter measure of time advance is not so evident. 

To obtain a correct idea of the status of Farm House Architecture we must 
first admit that in fact it is not so much a matter of art as of business. I have 
seen, this side of the Missouri river, farm houses with lean-to stables asrainst 
them, and I have seen other structures in which the animals were housed on 
the first floor, the family on the secoud, while in the loft above were stored 
the hay and grain. These may be no more common than is the steam heated 
farm house supplied with hot and cold water in its bath room ; but these ex- 
tremes show us that unless we pick our typical house very judiciously, we 
may find that progress in farm architecture has not kept pace with that in 
social life nor with the rapid advance along all other lines of rural develop- 
ment. 

It is impossible to ignore the influence of so unarchitectural an element a& 
money in the development of American architecture and that it is present, as 
a f unaamental factor, is one of the facts to be noticed in the present discus- 
sion. If our prosperous farmers made their homes on their farms instead of 
in cities, if they felt under obligations to maintain an interest in the welfare 
of the communities in which they have made their successes and to remain 
there and erect dwellings commensurate with their means, instead of build- 
ing small tenant houses, disproportionate in size to the other farm buildings, 
then would the farm house be more a matter of art. Nevertheless, it is in 
the design of country homes that American architecture has achieved one of 
its greatest successes, because out of town architecture is almost wholly free 
from the restrictions and limitations which make the application of architect- 
ure in our cities so difiicult and complex^ 

In order to systematize the investigation of the farm homestead the follow- 
ing topics will be briefly considered m order: 

Site, aspect, exterior effect, planning, heating, lighting, and sanitation. 

In the first place the house must be adapted to the site chosen. A plan 
may be admirable in itself and yet unsuited to a particular si>ot or out of har- 
mony with the surrounding scenery. If a building's sole claim to artistic ap- 
proval rests on its correct relation to the landscape around, that fact alone 
insures its builder a very honorable place among modern architects. '* Rural 
Architecture," it has been truly said, **is the creation of a picture of which 
the landscape is the background; and the design is good if the view of the 
building and its environs from several points makes a good picture." In 
moderate sized holdings, a clear space of from one hundred to two hundred 
feet between the house and the highwav, with width equal to or exceeding 
the length, will give room for a few shade trees and an ample grass plat. The 
site must be well drained and the house should be, if possible, on higher 

ground than the barn so that no wash or seepage may tend toward it. One 
undred feet is the minimum distance which should intervene between these 
structures except in a very cold climate where the house and barn may be 
connected by a covered way which, however, should be so constructed that it 
can be pulled down in a few minutes in case of fire. 
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Aspect — First, the aspect due north is apt to be fi^loomy because no sun- 
shine ever cheers a room so placed. Secondly, the aspect due east is not 
much better because the front rooms are not usually the ones occupied dur^ 
ing the momin&: hours. Thirdly, the aspect due west is intolerable from the 
excess of sun dazzling the eye in the room where one's afternoon leisure is 
spent, but if we face our house to the south, we have the most desirable as- 
pect for the principal rooms; the dining room can be located on the east 
where it will receive the morning sun and thus but few rooms will be left to 
receive only west or north light. An added advantaf^ might be obtained by 
fronting towards the southeast, which would let sunlight into all windows at 
some time during the day. It would also admit of a front porch sheltered 
from the evening rays of the sun. 

Exterior effect— Of the common forms adopted in house building the square 
is the most economical in point of outside wall, allows the most compact ar- 
rangement of rooms, and is most readily heated: but it can not easily be 
made picturesque, an advantage which the winged form in its various modi- 
^cations does possess. Story and a half houses are usually the most pictur- 
esque and they furnish at a minimum expense the minimum amount of bed- 
room, but they are too uncomfortable in hot weather to be tolerable in this 
latitude. All apartments should have a well ventilated attic between them 
and the roof. 

It is economy in first cost of building material to build a house of two or 
more stories, because roofs and foundations are expensive items. But it is 
bad enoue[h for people who live in cities to suffer from the disadvantage of 
stairs without inflicting the same evil on people who live in the country, 
where economy of ground counts for nothing. I am well satisfied that a prop- 
-erly constructed one story house* with a good cellar underneath, and on dry 
soil, is just as healthful for lodgings on its lower fioor as a higher house is 
upon its upper fioor. The economy is only in first cost of building material, 
and through all after years, there is a serious waste of effort to all in the 
family :who are compelled daily or perhaps hourly to ascend to an up^r 
story to perform necessary household duties. These are the practical consid- 
erations that tend to produce the comfort which, after all, is the essential 
•quality of home. 

But it is not enough that a house should possess material comfort; it must 
also appear comfortable, and the eye must be soothed and satisfied as well as 
the body. The simplicity, repose, and absence of all straining after effect, 
which mark good work, are rarely to be met with, and they are often replaced 
by a striving for originality— for the new thing of today, which, tomorrow, 
will be hopelessly out of date. The very term artistic has become so associ- 
ated with work which is aggressive in character, that one hesitates to use it 
in connection with quiet and unassuming design. 

In architectural practice the presence of so much superfluous if not possi- 
bly bad ornament, can be attributed to no other cause than the belief that 
beauty is a thing of decoration and non-essentials. Any house may excite 
attention by what people are pleased to call ^'orisrinality," eccentricity, 
change for the sake of change. Almost any architect if ne be audacious 
enough — perhaps it would not be wrong to say ignorant enough — may obtain 
notoriety; few obtain fame. It is a very good plan to take as a working rule, 
that all mere ornament is to be viewed with suspicion. Owen Jones' advice. 
**Decorate your construction, do not construct your decoration," holds a still 
greater truth— that given the right artist, the construction may be in itself 
sufficiently beautiful to require no added adornment. 

The cry for an American style of architecture, in any proper sense, can 
never be satisfled. The fundamental principles which enter into the different 
styles possible, are already known; not that today ideas are lacking in our 
work, out simply that the possible ways of building and ornamenting are 
limited and their essential features are already known. The best we can 
hope to do is to take some of the older styles and adapt them to the require- 
ments of our American environment. Absolute originality is not the chiefest 
of architectural virtues and can only be obtained by absolutely disregarding 
historical precedent. Because style is the outcome of the genius and study 
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of great mindsj the result of the best intellects and the best thoug^ht of peri- 
ods when certain standards were lived up to and made lasting, should be suf- 
ficient reason for young architects to lay aside the striyin&: for absolute 
originality. An author lias humorously cnaracterized one or the results of 
the Eclectic School of Design, as a '^kaleidoscopic house in which are assem- 
bled a Queen Anne stoop, a Dutch gable, a Tudor window, a Gothic capital, 
a Flemish dormer, a Hanseatic carved impost, * a zigzag Norman arch, a 
Venetian lion, a Byzantine dome ceiling, and a pierced Moorish screen from 
the Alhambra." He concludes with the remark, '^Behold the science of clus- 
tered bits, assembled by bands of brass or brazen effrontery to image the 
new house of modem times." Outside a fancy dress ball, no one dreams of 
masquerading as a Tudor or a Plantagenet, or even as a gentleman of the 
time of Queen Anne. We are men of today. Our houses should be houses 
of today. We need not ignore the past but let us catch the spirit of the best 
old days, and let the letter go — that ** letter" which is so dear to many who 
have never felt the spirit and who make in architecture the mistake that 
Browning's duke made in life: ''All that the old dukes had been without 
knowing it, this duke would fain know he was without being it." Seek first 
construction, and if it be the only factor considered, the result will often be 
not unsatisfactory. An experienced architect will give you first a sanitary, 
substantial, and comfortable home and in doing so, with no extra expense 
but often with a most unusual economy, will manage to make a really artistic 
building at the same time. In such nouses you can discover that there is 
neither gothic nor classic architecture, but bouse building pure and simple. 

Planning— But it is not alone to the outward embellishment of the country 
home that art and taste should be directed. The infiuence of these should be 
shown as well in the internal arrangement and adornment. Two unfortunate 
characteristics of modern planning are multiplication of rooms and isolation 
of the several parts. It is questionable, however, whether such a multiplica- 
tion of the number of rooms all free to the family and visitors adds anything 
to the true comfort of life. We can, after all, only be in one place at a time. 
Empty rooms make a dreary house; nor do a great number of public rooms 
contribute to privacy, so it is better with the increase of the household to in- 
crease the size rather than the number of public rooms. If one examines the 
average modern house, it will be found to consist of a series of rectangular 
boxes. These are the parlor, dining room, sitting room, etc., and when the 
house is small these rooms are correspondingly contracted, till the minimum 
size and maximum of discomfort are reached, and one often finds all the fam- 
ily crowded into one of these rooms. The logical reversal of this is to have 
as the dominant feature of the plan, a central hall or living room which 
should have as much fioor space and be as large and airy as funds permit. 
Such a room would meet a real and substantial need, and with it as the key- 
note of a home, it follows naturally that one must group round this the vari- 
ous other rooms which may be required by the family and these may be re- 
garded as mere appendages and dependencies of the living room, not pre- 
tending to compete with it as rooms but rather becoming merely recesses, 
each specially modified for its particular function in domestic economy. Some 
of these may indeed be left quite open to the living room without any more 
substantial division than a curtain; but others from the nature of their uses 
demand a more effectual screen from sound and sight. However, these will 
not necessarily be so large as if they formed units in a series of small rooms. 
The obvious adaptability of this large room to festive occasions must be rec- 
ognized, for it, with its grouped dependencies, exactly meets the require- 
ments of the case. 

Careful consideration should be given to the relation of the public and pri- 
vate parts of the house. Perhaps the most important of these questions is 
the due relation in the house of the family rooms to the servants' rooms. 
Under ordinary conditions of modern life these two separate communities 
must be accommodated under the same roof, with due regard for the comfort 
and privacy of each. The following Quotation from Kerr's "The Gentleman's 
House" applies equally to farm hands and servants. He says: "The sleep- 
ing rooms of the domestics tiave to be separated from those of the family and 
indeed separately approached. The idea which underlies all is simply this: 
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The family constitutes one community; the servants another; whatever may 
be their mutual regard and confidence as dwellers under the same roof, each 
•class is entitled to shut its door upon the other and be alone." 

In this connection it is not enough to consider the position of the rooms 
alone, but it is equally important that the various routes taken by the family 
and the servants should be an object of study and should be kept as distinct 
as possible. The study of routes indeed, forms one of the most essential 
features in planning a house; but it is only in large plans that a complete 
reparation is possible. In a city house, the serving pantry isolates the kitchen 
from the rest of the house and a servants' staircase adds to the privacy of the 
front hall. I never have been able to see why these necessities in a city house 
are not decided advantages in a farm house. 

Eight rules for guidance in planning were published over thirty years ago 
in an English book, entitled, **The (Grammar of House Planning," and I 
agree with the author so fully that I quote them here: 

'U. Let the kitchen (the most important apartment) always be on a level 
with the principal floor — and for strong light and free ventilation, it should 
'have if possible, windows on opposite or nearly opposite sides. 

2. The pantry or dish closet should be between the kitchen and dining 
Toom and easily accessible from both. 

3. There should be a set of easy stairs from the kitchen to the cellar and 
also an outer set into the cellar for admitting barrels, etc. 

4. More attention should be given to the arrangement and disposition of 
such rooms as are in constant use, than *those but oecasionallj^ occupied. 
Hence the kitchen and living room should receive more attention on the 
ground of convenience than the parlor. 

5. Every entrance except to the kitchen should be through some entry or 
hall, to prevent the abrupt ingress of cold air, and for proper seclusion. 

6. Let the entry or hall be near the center of the house so that ready and 
convenient access may be had from it to the different rooms; and to prevent 
the too common evil of passing through one room to enter another. 

7. Place the stairs so that the landing shall be as near the center of the 
house as may be practicable, for the reason given for the preceding rule. 

8. Let the partitions of the second floor stand over those of the lower, as 
nearly as may be, to secure firmness and solidity." 

Heating— In designing a house it must also be remembered that it must 
prove a comfortable haven under absolutely opposite conditions of weather; 
but as indoor life is so much more essential in the winter than in the summer, 
it will be well to consider the house rather as a protection from cold and 
storm than from heat and sunshine, and each room should be designed with 
a view to its possible comfort under the most trying conditions. Let there be 
in one room at least a fire place where the family, particularly if there are 
children, can gather round and watch the flickering flame of the hickory log 
or, for the lacK of that, the bituminous coal, and by all means let that fire- 
place be generous in size. It is not often that we see the rousing wood fires 
of a former generation. They are no longer an actual necessity for modern 
science has introduced many other methods of circumventing the searching 
blasts. But if these open fires are no longer a necessity as a means of afford- 
ing warmth, are they not necessary as promoters of ventilation, cheerfulness, 
and gladness in the household? Let every man then, who builds a house, 
particularly if it be in the country, see that he has at least one open chimney 
place, or grate, for either wood or coal. If he has any desire that his chil- 
dren shall ever have happy associations with home, and that in after years 
their thoughts shall revert with pleasure to the scenes of their youth, let the 
family fireside be something more than a name. 

The fallacy that high rooms constitute healthful rooms has led to the spoil- 
ing of many a house. High rooms mecessitate high staircases, high doors and 
windows, and volumes of cold air. Spaciousness and ample superficial area 
are essential qualities in a gj)od room, the effect of which excessive height 
tends to limit and destroy. Let it be remembered that to make rooms health- 
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fal you need circulation of air not space for foul air to collect in. An eight- 
foot room may be better ventilated and more comfortable to live in than a 
room twelve or fifteen feet high, and it is certainly more easily lighted and 
warmed. Time was when our dwellings and public buildings were so con- 
structed that ventilation existed as a matter of course. The doors and win- 
dows rattled with their looseness. The broad fire place sucked up and car- 
ried off the foul air as fast as it was generated. Kow, we make our doors 
And windows tight and overheat our rooms with stoves and furnaces. This 
perfected construction has made some system of ventilatiner necessary. But 
before considering this subject, it will be best to review briefly the four meth- 
ods of domestic heating in general use, together with their advantages and 
disadvantages. 

The fire place has the advantage of being very cheerful; it is too, a fine 
•center for decoration, and produces excellent ventilation for a moderate num- 
ber of persons, say five or six; and low fires may be maintained in spring and 
fall when required. On the other hand, it is dirty; most costly in use of fuel 
for heating; does not warm a room uniformly, and creates cold drafts unless 
warm air is supplied from a furnace. 

The most common method of heating houses is by the hot air furnace. This 
is simply an improved stove placed in a small enclosure, the sheet iron or 
brick casing being the walls. The furnace heats the air within this enclosure 
and it rises to the rooms above through the tin pipes. To keep this current 
of hot air rising, a cold air box connects the lower part of the furnace with 
the outside air, and this box is generally provided with a damper with which 
to regulate the suppler of air to the furnace. This box should always be kept 
open as much as possible, and should never be entirely closed while there is 
A fire in the furnace, otherwise the furnace will become overheated, the fire 
pot broken, and some rooms in the house will become cold because the fur- 
nace is taking its air from them instead of from the cold air box. Regulation 
of cold air supply is not an easy matter as the heat of the furnace is con- 
stantly changing, requiring a greater or less supply of air to properly warm 
the house. The common expedient of taking the air supply entirely from 
within the house and re-circulating the air to be breathed again and again, 
•can not be too strongly condemned. The cold air duct should have, accord- 
ing to Willett, **an area in square inches equal to forty times the number of 
bed rooms in a residence." The number of bedrooms is a fair criterion of 
the number of occupants of the house and therefore the amount of air needed 
for ventilation may be expressed in terms of bed rooms. Allowance is also 
made in this formula for the vitiation of air by lights. 

The following points should be considered in arranging pipes and registers: 
1. Set the furnace so as to make all pipes to the first floor of nearly equal 
length, making those to the north and west the shortest. 2. Make these 
pipes as short as possible and give them one- half inch to the foot rise. 3. 
Vary the section of the pipe with the size of the room or the number of peo- 
ple. 4. Make second story pipes with an area equal to one-half or five- 
eighths that of pipes to similar rooms on the first floor. 5. Registers should 
have double the area of the hot air pipe to reduce velocity of incoming air 
and allow for the grating. 6. Double tin pipes should be used in the walls, 
and basement pipes should be wrapped with asbestos. 7. The cellar should 
have a height of seven feet to properly install a furnace. 

The advantages of furnace heating may be summarized as follows: Cost of 
plant less than stoves, about half that of steam, or flve-eighths that of hot 
water; much less trouble than stoves; will burn soft coal better than stoves, 
and while warming the building it supplies abundant warmed fresh air for 
ventilation. 

The disadvantages are: That air is overheated and too dry, if furnace is 
too small or air supply insufficient, and furnaces out of repair may let gases 
leak into the hot air chamber. 

The steam boiler distributes steam at a low pressure through iron pipes to 
radiators in various parts of the house and the hot radiators warm the air of 
the rooms. With a boiler and radiators properly proportioned, the whole 
house can be kept at a uniform tempe'rature for several hours at a time with 
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from one to fivepoands of steam, as the automatic dampers, with which every 
boiler is sapplied. can be set for any desired pressure of steam. Direct radi- 
ation warms in the same manner as a stove. Indirect radiation warms air 
which passes over it and into the room. There should always be some indi- 
rect radiation to furnish the necessary fresh air to a house. The advantages 
of the system of steam heating are, that it is the easiest system to install suc- 
cessfulljr; the cost of the plant is less than for hot water | the heat can be 
more quickly controlled than with hot water; pipes and radiators are smaller, 
and heat may be carried further. Its disadvantages are, that it is more waste- 
ful of fuel than hot water; necessary repairs are more frequent; the plant is 
less durable and requires more attention than hot water, and it is often noisy. 

The hot water heater is very similar to the steam boiler, except that all 
pipes and radiators are full of water instead of steam. The fire in the heater 
causes the water to circulate in the pipes and radiators, the radiators warm- 
ing the air of the rooms as do the steam radiators. As the water in the heater 
becomes hot, it flows up through the pipes and as it cools flows down other 
pipes and returns to the heater again. The only guide for the regulation of 
the heat in the house, is the thermometer on the heater, but with a little ex- 
perience it is possible to obtain an exceedingl^r uniform temperature with the 
minimum attention. The advantages of this system have been indirectly 
stated in giving the disadvantages of steam heating, and where first cost is 
not prohibitive, it should always be given the preference for residence heat- 
ing. 

The pre-eminent advanta8[e possessed by the furnace is that its heating 
power depends upon its furnishing a large volume of air. and if the cold air 
duct from the outside is fixed so that it can never be completely shut off, there 
will always be fresh air for ventilating. With other methods of heating, the 
necessary supply should be brought in through indirect radiators that it may 
be warmed so as not to create unpleasant draughts. Ventilation is needed at 
all times, but atmospheric conditions materially affect the regularity of its 
operation. When the thermometer is at zero and a gale is blowing, there is 
no doubt but that ample ventilation is being provided for the usual number 
of occupants through cracks and open joints, and even through the building 
material itself of isolated dwellings. At other times when the air is milder 
but open windows are not yet comfortable, when there is no wind, and smoke 
will hardlj rise, how are we to expect any interchange of air through plaster 
and building paper and inch boards? Then is when the heating apparatus 
which forces a change of air should be appreciated. 

It can be demonstrated that each adult requires about 1,800 cubic feet of 
air per hour for good ventilation, and that the lighting apparatus used by 
him will vitiate to an equal extent about the same amount of air. Therefore, 
for each person we should bring in 3,600 cubic feet of air per hour, or one 
cubic foot each second. The entering velocitv of air through a first floor 
register over an indirect radiator is at least six feet per second, so that twen- 
ty-four square inches of cross section in the pipe leading from the radiator to 
the register, and about the same in the fresh air duct to the radiator, will be 
required for each occupant. For steam radiators it may generally be assumed 
that there must be one square foot of radiation for each square inch in cross 
sectional area of the duct leading from it, and that for hot water there must 
be about fift^ per cent more radiation than tor steam with the same area of 
duct. The air thus brought in will disseminate through the house, some get- 
ting upstairs and leaking out through windows, and some finding exit through 
fire places, which it is desirable to provide for the purpose. 

When there are not one or two good fire places, tin ducts may be run in 
the partitions from registers in the baseboard, all to be united in the attic to 
a duct terminating in some standard form of galvanized iron ventilator on 
the ridge of the roof. For summer ventilation registers should be placed at 
the ceiling instead of at the floor. Owing to the small cross section and 
length of these ducts, it is not wise to rely on a velocity exceeding four feet 
per second, which would require about thirty-six square inches area per per- 
son. Houses as now planned open together so freely that it is not necessary 
to provide a larger vent for any one room than can conveniently be put be- 
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tween the studding, and several should be located so that the fresh warm air 
supplied by the indirect radiation will have to pass across the occupied spaces 
of the house. 

Lighting— The methods of gas lighting for isolated buildings have not yet 
attained the confidence of the public to the extent that has been accorded to 
all classes of heating apparatus, and yet some gas machines requiring no 
more care than a single lamp will safely generate gas enough for the illumin- 
ating of an entire house. It is the first cost that proves the stumbling block. 

Gasoline and acetylene gas are the two products between which you must 
choose and in either case permits must be obtained from the insurance com- 
panies. Gasoline gas lighting has been practicable for thirty years. Acety- 
lene is hardly past the experimenlal stage. It is entirely safe and practicable 
with proper generators and intelligent handling, but without both it may be 
very dangerous. Mixtures of air and acetylene, running from three to eighty- 
two per cent acetylene are explosive, while with coal gas, the explosive limits 
are eight to twenty-eight per cent gas. No form of generator should be used 
which does not automatically prevent any air from getting into the system. 
Both these gases are distributed through regular systems of gas piping and 
the gasoline gas is burned with the same burners, including the Welsbach, as 
coal gas. Acetylene requires special burners. 

* It is difiicult to compare the cost of operating the two systems because the 

Erice of the carbide and gasoline both fluctuate. The price of gasoline is 
xed by the Standard Oil Company, and there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that they are making a satisfactory profit on it at the present price, and that 
it should go no higher. At present quotations, the price of gasoline ^as 
would be about 75 cents per thousand feet, which is about half the average 
price charged for coal gas. The first cost for a first-class fifteen lijght gaso- 
line gas machine is about $160.00. Freight, installation and gas piping will 
add about $50 to $55, and the chandeliers are still to be added, making a total 
first cost of about $230 to $280. The acetylene generators are but about half 
the cost of the gas machine, the other items would not vary much. 

Two tables are here included giving relative cost of coal and acetylene 
gases, and electric light. The first column under each authority gives the 
cost ];)er hour for ten candle power, while the second column gives the com- 
parative cost with acetylene as one. 
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.12 cents 
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1. 
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.068 cents 

.26 
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Acetylene 


1. 


Incandescent electric 


2.1 


Gas. flat flame 
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Even if these experiments agreed perfectly they could not be considered to 
represent the conditions of actual practice for they are based on equivalent 
candle power and it is almost certainly true that as soon as a brighter illumi- 
nant or a more convenient one is at hand, we are no longer content with the 
lie^ht furnished by one or two gas burners or lamps and use the same namber 
of acetylene burners or electric lights . 

The Welsbach burners give a much brighter light than the common burn- 
ers with a smaller gas consumption, but the expense for mantles and chim- 
nejs begins at once and usually continues with vexatious regularitv so that 
this item must be added to the gas bill at the end of each montn, before 
drawing conclusions. But taking all things into consideration, the Welsbach 
gas fiame will undoubtedly be found the cheapest,., with electric light usually 
at the other extreme. 



— 9F. 
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Gasoline ^as has a decided advantage over aeetylene and electric li^ht, 
where only one of the three can be had because of its availability for cookings 
and heating:.' 

Sanitation — Under this heading must first be considered the water supply. 
For domestic purposes it should oe rain water stored in ample cisterns hav- 
ing >rood sand filters. It should be pumped to an elevated tank as required 
that it may circulate to the kitchen, laundry, and bath room. If there be no 
power pumi> on the premises, a ten dollar hand pump operated ten minutes a 
day will maintain the supply. There should be a thirty gallon range boiler 
cc»nnected to a water back in the range, laundry stove or house heater, that 
hot water may always be in readiness for laundry work, bathing, and kitchen 
purposes. The extra outla:^ is returned in the economy of Tabor and the 
small amount of effort that is needed in pumping is but a fractional part of 
that saved. £very farmer should haye ^ome power pump to furnish water 
for stock and the same apparatus will serve for the domestic water supply, 
lawn sprinkling, and fire protection. 

For pumping alone the windmill, hot air engine, gasoline engine and some- 
times the hydraulic ram have their several advantages. The gasoline epgtne 
is pre-eminent if it is desired to haye a power which may be satisfactorily 
used for pumping, either from a deep well or for a suction pump to deliver 
water under direct pressure or to run a small grinder, a com sheller, feed 
chopper, chum, washing machine, wood saw, or even a dynamo for electric 
lighting. 

In selecting any kind of machine for farm use, recommendations should be 
given the most weight which come from farmers who are operating under 
similar circumstances. A machine serviceable in a city where skilled mechan- 
ics are always at hand to repair it and where no one but a person skilled in 
its construction would think of attempting to tinker with it, may be a total 
failure on a farm. I have often been amazed at the mechanical skill and pro- 
ficiency of farmers, but I have also seen many who are not conversant with 
the fact that it is dangerous to ''monkey with a buzz saw.^' I read an arti- 
cle recent) V entitled, ^*The necessity for making gas machines fool proof," 
and I thiuK the policy might be extended with advantage to a wider enumer- 
ation. Nevertheless there is no domestic comfort available in the city which 
can not be safely obtained on the farm. 

The cost per horse power per hour for a gasoline engine is often placed by 
manufacturers as low as 1 cent, but it will be safer to say that it will not ex- 
ceed 2 cents. A 3-horse power gasoline engine costing $160 at the factory 
and $4 to $6 more for belting, will run to its full capacity at a cost of 6 cents 
per hour, and when running at but a fraction of its capacity, the cost will be 
proportionately reduced. A gas engine either takes an explosion only when 
the velocity is reduced to a certain minimum, or else it explodes regularly, 
but only taKes enough gasoline at each explosion to generate the power 
needed. The latter type of gas engine is the only one available for running 
a dvnamo for electric lighting; for those controlled on the hit and miss prin- 
ciple vary too much in speed. A 20-light dynamo of moderate speed would 
cost about $80.00 and a slow speed one ten to fifteen per cent more. In addi- 
tion to this, there would be required a switch board, volt meter, lamps, fix- 
tures, and wiring. The cost of installation supposing the power to be at 
hand would be less than for a gas machine and would be the most sanitary 
and convenient light possible in the house. It would be considerable trouble 
however, to go out and stop the engine after everyone else had gqne to bed, 
besides the light would not be always available as would be the case with gas. 

A discussion of sanitary plumbing fixtures, traps, vents, etc., in the brief 
space that could be devoted to it here would not be worth while. What I 
could say without entering too deeply into the subject has been heard or 
read by you all, and it willbe much better for you to seek further knowledge 
in some of the books cited in the excellent bibliography printed in this Asso- 
ciation's report of a year ago. 
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I wish, however, to raise the query in your minds as to why ice is not used 
more on the farm. It is an article considered indispensable by many and 
those who have enjoyed its use are unwilling to do without it. It materially 
increases the comforts of the house and an abundant supply is a delight. 

On many farms there is a drainage ditch or stream which could be dammed 
to make a small pond. From it the ice could be cut and put away for 50 cents 
■a ton, allowing good wages for all hands. Any ice man will sell ice for $2 a 
ton in the cutting season and the expense of hauling, to the farmer, at that 
season of the year would have no cash value. Where ice is cut on a large 
:scale along rivers it is put up for from 7 to 35 cents per ton. 

Fifteen to twenty-five tons would be a good supply for domestic purposes, 
4ind the ice house may be very cheaply constructed. Thorough drainage is 
essential; the walls should be double and a space eight inches to twelve 
inches wide between the ice and the wall should be packed with wet^ tan or 
saw dust. The ice must be closely packed, chinking up with small pieces of 
dee or snow, and ventilators must be provided above it. 

Estimating — In closing I wish to give a little advice on estimating cost. 
When people begin to figure on how much they can get lor a certain sum of 
tnoney, they are invariably disappointed because they have assumed that if a 
liouse can be built in Minneapolis for the given sum, or was built in their own 
-vicinity eigjht ^ears ago at the same cost, that it can be ddne now; as a mat- 
ter of fact it will cost at least 20 per cent more today with no immediate pros- 
pect of much reduction. Published plans are responsible for this tendency 
to error, but can not always be blamed, for estimates may be correct for a 
•certain locality, or if a building has been built for a stated amount it may 
hsLYO been at a past time when material and labor were very much cheaper. 

A simple and rapid plan for estimating the cost of any building is by com- 
parison. If carefully done it will give figures that may be relied upon. It 
would be unwise for me to attempt to name prices, when they differ so much 
all over the State and are changing from day to day. Select a house already 
built in your vicinity which represents in construction and finish about what 
you desire to build, and find out its cost. Compute the area of the ground 
<sovered and divide the number of dollars of cost by the square 'feet thus 
found and the price per square foot is ascertained. The cost of a similar 
house of a different area may be based on this unit cost. The house chosen 
for comparison should have been built the same season, if possible, so that 
(prices of material and labor will be identical. 

Any extras, such as heating, lighting, plumbing, etc., can be estimated 
separately and added to the first figure, if the house upon which the estimate 
is based does not contain them. 

The practical principles to be considered in farm house construction as here 
presented by no means exhaust the subject, but I trust they will prove a 
^uide to larger knowledge and a protection against serious errors. 

The Evolution op the Kitchen. 

By Mrs. Elizabeth O. Hiller, Principal Ghioaaro Domestic Science Trainindr Sohool. 

The kitchen is all- important; the laboratory in which daily experiments 
are conducted. If we stand by an educated cook and then by an ignorant one 
we shall soon see why we are called a nation of dyspeptics. 

I would build a kitchen first, then the dining room, the hall, the sitting 
room, the parlor, and what was left I should put^into the reception room and 
:guest chamber. 

There should be plenty of fresh air and sunlight, for disease germs prefer 
darkness. Woodwork should be plainly finished, with few mouldings or pro- 
jections; windows fully screened; walls tinted with a soft shade of green and 
freshly kalsomined; hard wood floor, or if soft wood it should be covered 
with linoleum, left unfastened for three weeks to allow for expansion. At 
the base board there should be a closely fitting quarter round. The sink and 
the table should be so high that there need be no stooping. A lower table 
may be used for kneading. 
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The sink should not be enclosed, as it then becomes a harbor for vermin. 
Paint water pipes white. Use fuel economically, and do not think that vio- 
lent boilins: cooks more quickly than a gentle simmer. Get the best stove 
you can afford; have some easy chairs and make the room look attractive. 
Art, science and intelligence are as important in the kitchen as in the parlor ,^ 
and when the housewife does not recognize this she is at a disadvantage. 
Some proper utensils are necessary, but many may be improvised. Have 
your table in the center of the room. Have your daughters go into the 
kitchen to learn. We want domestic science in the public schools because it 
will make happier homes and fewer divorces. 



Thursday Evening, February 21, 1901. 

This session was opened by music in the way of a chorus com- 
posed of the sophomore, junior and senior classes of the high school 
under the direction of Mrs. Constant. 

The following selections were rendered: Day of Glory; National 
Hymn of Praise from Bellinis; Opera "Norma;" The Miller's Woo- 
ing, by Julia Goddard. 

Mr. Chairman: — Are not you proud that you are a citizen of Illi- 
nois after listening to such grand music? I am, I can not help but 
feel proud after hearing that. Any one who is not proud of ^being a 
citizen of Illinois is not worthy of being one. We have the grand- 
est State in the union and the best boys and girls. 

The first speaker on the program this evening is Mrs. Henry M* 
Dunlap, who will speak to you on something about life in Paris. 

Life in Paris. 

By Mrs. H. M. Dunlap. 

Paris with its wealth of art and its glory of fashion is a citj; never to be for- 
gotten. A city with well shaded avenues, interspersed with narrow anti- 
quated streets that lend variety and beauty to its general effect. A city- 
noted for its cleanliness; its shade trees; its art students; and cabs. A city 
where its inhabitants of over two and one-half millions live mostlv within a. 
radius of twenty- five miles. A city which well might be termed the ** white 
city" as the prmcipal building material used is a white limestone obtained in 
the vicinity of Paris and often directly underneath it. 

You all, no doubt, have heard of the famous mushroom caves of Paris that 
occupy the space made vacant by the stone used in building the houses and 
paving the streets of the city. They are miles in extent and are a source of 
considerable revenue to owners of the same, as the mushroom is a staple arti- 
cle of diet among the well-to-do Frenchmen. The culture of the mushroom 
has been brought to almost a state of perfection and people from all over the 
world visit these caves to learn of their treatment and mode of growth, for in 
no other place has so much time, labor and science been brought to bear 
upon the subject. 

A city of well-clad, ever-going; amusement-loving people. During my stay 
of over four months I saw but two people who were poorly clothed; even 
those in very moderate circumstances were neatly and comfortably attired. 
Not entirely according to our ideas of comfort, for the women invariably wore 
low choes or slippers and went bareheaded. 

The Parisians are an art and beauty loving people as is everywhere showD 
by the money and effort devoted to beautifying and keeping clean their be- 
loved city. The good example, publicly made, by the city officials, seems to 
have a reflex action upon every Parisian in creating a corresponding desire 
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for personal cleanliness and well kept clothes. It might be said that they go 
to extremes and spend more time and money upon their dress and personal 
appearance than is warrantable, for truly nowhere can be seen finer and more 
elaborate dressing than in Paris. I saw more over- dressing, more extrava- 
gance as to dress than I ever thought it possible to see. The French woman 
IS not happy unless well dressed and promenading the streets or places of 
amusement to display her finery. She would not be guiltv of wearing a short, 
sensible street dress, or neither would she be seen with a shopping bag at- 
tached to her belt. They are extremists in all things; their small waists, 
their high heels, and long skirts would seem to make life unbearable to them, 
but it does not. They walk and ride, laugh and talk, and seem to obtain 
much pleasure in life even while they are made uncomfortable by a too close 
adherence to the demands of fashion. I am glad to see the American woman pos- 
sesses common sense enough that she does not think she must abide entirely 
by the dictates of Paris fashions; but can at least occasionally clothe herself 
in a practical comfortable street suit including low heeled shoes, shopping 
bag, etc. Less extravagance will be shown in the American woman's dress 
when she does not depend so much upon Paris styles and follows some origi- 
nal ones of her own, noted for their simplicity. 

I feel that I am not prepared to speak of the economic or social conditions 
of the people, for in a few months' time one can learn but little in that direc- 
tion ; they can only see the general trend of things. The French are a peo- 
ple loving amusement. They spend Sundays and holidays, both summer and 
winter, in going to the parks, art galleries and museums. They certainly do 
not spend much of their time in their homes. In the evening tne streets are 
lined with people going, one knows not where, but going they are. 

The French woman is not expected to do the general housework that tKe 
American housewife of moderate m«ans is supposed to do. Their kitchens 
are tiny affairs, hardly large enough to turn around in, but plenty large 
enough in which to cook and perform all that is required there in the indi- 
vidual home. The bread is never baked at home, the washing is sent out of 
the house, meat, cakes, their kind of pies, and even vegetables can be bought 
cooked ready for serving; so cooking in the Parisian family is mostly done 
on the co-operative plan. 

My surprise was great when I viewed my first kitchen. It was not larger 
than six by eight feet, with a small, round, one-holed stove with an oven be- 
low where a roast not larger than four pounds could be cooked. A cupboard, 
small table and corner sink completed its furnishings, space was not granted 
for household supplies, consequently, provisions must daily be purchased and 
usually for each meal. Even in the best houses in new Paris the space allot- 
ted for the kitchen is very small. Fuel being expensive one can well see the 
necessity for one fire doing the cooking for many houses, and that the char- 
cuteries or cookshop should be numerous. 

The French Dejeuner or breakfast consists of coffee, rolls and butter. So 
with their French coffee pot at hand a fire for breakfast is wholly unneces- 
sary. I believe many of the Americans could pattern after the French as far 
as simple breakfasts are ooncertied and be greatly benefited thereby. 

The breakfasts are brought to the bedroom and by the French woman 
taken in bed. I do not know but what some American women while in Paris 
have been guilty of following this example and were not on the sick list, 
either. 

Dejeuner a la Fourchette, or breakfast with a fork, is the noonday meal and 
•corresponds to our lunch. It is always served in courses of never less than 
three and more often six. Dinner is served any time after six o'clock and is 
the meal of meals with the French people. Three or four kinds of meat and 
fowls are served with a limited amount of vegetables interspersed; always a 
salad with French dressing. The American who has not learned to enjoy the 
salad before going there, if his sojourn is of any length, will certainly do so. 
They have dandelion, chicory, romaine, cress, and lettuce in perfection of 
growth. It is to be hoped that ere long our American markets can be well 
supplied with these delectable vegetables as are the markets of Paris. 
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They have many kinds of cheese and for lunch it is always served as one- 
of the courses, to be eaten with the French bread. They do not indulge in 
heavy desserts as do the English and Americans, but usually have fruits or 
or some simple pudding to close the meal. 

One is surprised at the amount of meat and poultry the French people of 
means indulge in, and also their liking for their sour wine which to the un- 
cultivated American taste is not any better than diluted cider vinegar. 

The French certainly deserve much credit in bread making. The bread is- 
noted and well it should be. It is baked into loaves not more than four inche»^ 
in diameter, varying in length from a foot to two yards. In their dining^ 
rooms you will see a tall basket which is the receptacle of these long loaves 
of bread and when needed, it is cut or broken; care being taken that not on& 
piece extra is removed from the loaf. Their bread is sold by weight and 
measure yards. They have various qualities that are sold accordingly, and 
as it is all under government inspection it must be kept up to grade. 

^ If the American housewife could have the advantage of bakeries conducted 
with the science, skill, and grade of work of the French bakery f it would cer- 
tainly do away with the necessity of making bread at home. The most of the- 
American bakers' bread should be strenuously avoided unless one wants all 
the family to have dyspepsia. 

The French laboring man seems to be able to live on French bread with 
wine. I never saw one carrying a dinner pail for if not convenient to carry 
his bread and wine in pocket, he seats himself outside of one of the little 
creameries that are found everywhere and orders a simple repast. Wine and 
bread he always has, with sometimes a small dish of meat and vegetables of 
French concoction. The sidewalks are ofttimes almost blocked by tables- 
and chairs in front of their restaurants and creameries, for the Frenchman 
must see what is going on and so he would rather eat his meals outside in the 
dirt and dust of the street than within where the traffic of the street is not 
observable. 

The markets of Paris are the most noted in the world and it will repay any- 
one to lose a few hours of sleep to visit Halles Centrales or central market 
from 4:30 to 7 o'clock in the morning for at that time you will see it in all its- 
glory. It consists of ten pavilions intersected with covered streets, and cov- 
er? twenty-two acres of space. Underneath are 1,200 cellars for storage of 
goods, lighted by gas. Through this immense market passed most or the 
food consumed by the teeming millions of people during exposition vear. In 
ordinary seasons, France herself, very nearly supplies all that the iParisians- 
demand. This year they were obliged to draw their supply of beef, fresh 
cheese and dairy products from Normandy, eggs from Hungaria and Russia, 
and Germany. North sea fish, and tons of beef from the United States and 
South America; the American beef going by the way of London and Liver- 
pool. Green food and poultry France alone was able to supply. 

A system has been perfected by which the food is brought to this . <ientY&l 
market between the hours of midnight and early morning. As you know, it 
is a walled city, and at all roads or turnpikes entrances to the city are gates, 
where eyery article of food entering the city must be passed upon by the- 
custom house officials, and it is said that not even one lone fish can enter but 
what it must be accounted for and add its share to the tax or octroi of the 
city. From this tax the city receives means to beautify and keep clean its^ 
boulevards, parks and streets, and also is able to spend millions of francs for 
decorations and illumination on their principal holidays, or fete days. 

I had the pleasure of seeing on several occasions, rows of these vegetable- 
carts entering the city wending their way to the market. It was a picturesque 
sight with the drivers with their sabots and blue blouses and the immense 
Norman draft horses harnessed tandem to their high two-wheeled carts. These 
carts or two-wheeled vans were piled high with cabbage, radishes, lettuce, 
onions, and carrots, as carefully placed and arranged as a bouquet of fiowers- 
might be for one's admiration. In all the markets women are in full control 

Eerforming the labor with cheerfulness and skill. The meat markets only 
eing left to the men. The meat markets are an artistic sight to behold.. 
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Their pyramids of well trimmed chops with cut . white paper ou every well 
scraped bone. The legs of mutton or ham being: bang within fancy white 
paper and the carcasses of beef protected by finely laundried napkins. Still 
more marvelous is it to know that cold storage facilities for meat do not exist 
in Paris, neither do the markets and individual meat shops possess refriger- 
ators. The atmosphere is such that it dees not seem necessary. Nearly 
every vegetable known to the American market is found here and many that 
are not, or if known, not cultivated for use. You may look the market over 
and you will never see a booth with its pile of roasting ears or barrels of 
sweet potatoes, two articles not included in the Frenchman's dietary. 

It was the second day of June that 1 visited the wholesale market and while 
attending the sale of fruit by auction I saw strawberries sold, eighteen in a 
case, 7^2 francs, making each strawberry cost 8^3 cents. Cantelopes for 10^ 
francs, or $2.10 each. A friend the early part of April was passing: a very 
fine fruit store when he saw strawberries in the window and thought he woula 
inquire the price. He was told they were 1^ francs each or 30 cents, and 
they were for Count Boni de Castellaine who was to entertain at dinner that 
night. There are twenty wards or Arrondissements in the city and in each 
one is a market location set aside where for two da^rs in the weeK a market is 
held. They make grooves in their stone sidewalks in which poles are set up- 
ward and to which they attach their booths and by 5 o'clock in the morning 
a market is in full blast where only the night before was a thoroughfare. At 
4 o'clock p. m. they must close their booths and in an hour's time all traces 
of the market are removed and the sidewalks and streets flushed with water. 

The Parisians are an amusement loving people ever seeking, apparently, 
outside. of their homes their enjoyment. The parks, avenues and boulevards 
are crowded witii people on Sundays, holidays and evenings. The rich with 
their fine turnouts and the poorer classes occupying bus, tram, cabs, or 
walking. It certainly did not seem that a Frenchman could ever have ner- 
vous prostration caused by close application to business, without sufficient 
recreation. 

The Sundays on which the fountains play at Versailles immense crowds go 
out until you would think every inhabitant of Paris was there; but again if 
you are at the Bois de Boulogne you will think the same and wonder where 
they all came from. They have their boat racing, pigeon shooting, merry-go- 
rounds and every kind and variety of amusement on Sundays, more than 
other days, for to the Frenchman tne term **day of rest" means a change of 
scene with something to amuse. 

When you visit the environments of Paris made famous and beautiful by 
the extravagances of kings and emperors at the expense of the people you do 
not wonder that at last the people rose up in rebellion and that a revolution 
and Commune were possible. Out of all this some good has resulted to the 
French people, for Versailles, Saint Cloud, Vincennes, Fontainebleau with 
their palaces and parks now belong to the government, or people, and are 
kept in perfect order and beauty for the people to enjoy, from the richest to 
the loY/est. You will see the man in peasant garb with his family passing 
through these immense palaces, with their miles of art galleries, enjoying and 
studying the art that today makes Paris great. He then passes out into the 
surrounding parks, seats himself upon the grass and partakes of his lunch of 
wine and bread. All this beauty and glory was designed only for kingly en- 
joyment, but the people spoke and it was theirs. 

Out in the vicinity of the petit Trianon at Versailles you will see where 
Marie Antionette and her court ladies played the peasant life and had their 
little *'hamlet" of nine or ten cottages. They had every facility for playing 
dairy maid, and the water wheel that supplied water for the dairy is still to 
be seen. The beauty of Versailles and Saint Cloud parks with their foun- 
tains can not be described and neither can one understand and scarcely be- 
lieve the tales of the extravagance of Louis XIV and XVI until your eyes 
have beheld the results. 

It is surprising how little it takes to amuse a Frenchman. I had heard 
much of the ginger bread fair and so went to see it. It is held on the Place 
de la Nation and continues three weeks. The streets or avenues leading up 
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to the Place for several blocks are lined with booths containing: every con- 
ceivable article for sale, but the principal article in every booth is animals 
of various kinds made out of pringer bread. When baying^ one they ask yoar 
name and then with melted sugar write it upon the animal purchased. i ou 
could see all, old and young, enjoying the pleasure of having their name 
placed upon the side of cow, hog, horse, or sneep. One taste of the ginger 
bread is sufficient for ever afterwards. The circle or Place as it is called is mostly 
reserved for their numerous merry-go-rounds. I think there must have been 
twenty-five or thirty, and no two alike. There were those of the giraffe, the 
lion, the horse, the camel, the dog, in fact almost every animal known with 
also an automobile and bicycle one. It was well worth the hour's journey to 
see the merry-go-rounds with their occupants, for again you would behold 
the gray haired man or woman of sixty seated alongside the youth of five en- 
joying the speed of the merry-go-round as keenly as the one of tender years. 

Target shooting was another favorite sport and an endless variety was at 
command. You could shoot at the man or woman of color, the bride and 
groom, the society girl and her beau, or balls of various colors or various ar- 
ticles and then the one being hit yours, etc., etc. I wondered what the own- 
ers would do with their various outfits after the fair was over, but I discov- 
ered what they did before I left Paris. They are like the market women, 
they move about going from place to place in the city, for street fairs of 
various kinds are located annually in various parts of raris and its environ- 
ments that seem to give employment to them tne year around. 

One naturally feels surprised and more often annoyed by the transporta- 
tion facilities of Paris where the millions of people have only the slow-going 
bus and almost equally slow compressed air tram to transport them to vari- 
ous parts of the city. Those in the vicinity of the River 8eine have the de- 
lightful bateaux or screw ^steamer which plies the river between stations but 
a short distance apart, running every few minutes at a very small cost. 

Imagine a Chicago man with his wife, or even a man from Savoy, standing 
with numero in hand where they have already been waiting fifteen minutes 
and find as the conveyance arrives, that his wife has a seat, out he is left be- 
hind, what his ideas must be of the Parisian methods. I have seen such a 
thing as a wife jumping off, after the swift-going bus had started, rather than 
to be separated from her husband. After knowing better the nature of the 
Frenchmen I saw that their system was necessary to protect the weaker ves- 
sel; for whether man or woman, they can only enter dus or trams according 
to the numbers they hold in hand. These trams or buses take on passen- 
gers at their stations which are some distance apart and where numbers are 
obtained. 

The Paris cabman is ever present and if one has any love or sympathy for 
the horse, life is sure to be made miserable during his entire stay in the city. 
One's fear of the **cabby" is well founded, if personal appearances produce 
fear, for the majority are repulsive to the extreme, to gaze upon. For every 
ride a la course, as they call it, the cabby expects you to give a Pourbois 
(drink money) which must not be less than twenty centimes or four cents, 
and that they spend in wine and liquor. This may account for their careless 
and cruel driving, for as we well know, liquor changes a human being into a 
brute, without apparent love or sympathy for anything. 

It is said that Paris is a heaven for the dog and a hell for the horse, and 
from what I saw it is certainly a very true saying. It appears that a couple 
of American women deeming the condition of the horse in Paris worse than 
they found it in America, started out this exposition year to see if they could 
do anything to alleviate their sufferings. I found them occupying a small 
space in one corner of the Agriculture building where they were faithfully 
and earnestly endeavoring by word and the passing forth of literature upon 
the subject to inculcate into the hearts of the people a little regard and sym- 
pathy for the horse. I have since learned that these same women gave a ban- 
quet to the cochers or cabmen of Paris, and after they had made them in a 
happy frame of mind, by first feediuG^ their stomachs, they then made an ap- 
peal to their better nature by presenting the cause of the horse as they saw 
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it. As a result of all their work a humane society has been formed that is 
already doing much practical good, and encouragement is felt that the good 
work will continue. 

In direct contrast to the condition of the horse is that of the dog. I do not 
believe I saw a poorly fed or neglected dog in all the streets of Paris. I there 
learned why it is, of recent years, that some American women would rather 
fondle a dog than a child. They want to be Parisian in their tastes. You 
would among the wealthier or better class of people invariably see the women 
with a dog attached to to them by a chain or cord, and if promenading the 
streets, a whip in hand to ward on the attacks upon the dog of her affections 
by other dogs. You may know what love and affection is awarded the dog 
when 1 tell you that in the midst of that great city where land is of fabulous 
price, they have a dog cemetery, where the dogs are laid to rest with the 
care, form and unction given to human beings. 

These same women that walk and ride with their dogs for companions 
would not deem it proper to be seen walking or riding with their children un- 
less accompanied by a nurse. It is very seldom you see a child alone on the 
streets of Paris. They are not allowed to roam at will, but are supposed to 
need a guiding hand at all times. This thought and practice makes it very 
difficult for women obliged to aid in supporting the family to care for their 
children, consequently, they have baby farms where they farm out their chil- 
dren from the time of birth until they are two and one-half years old or old 
enough to be placed in one of their kindergarten schools. These farms are 
said to contain as many as fifty and often more babies at one time, so you 
may know they can not all have the best of care. It is said that babies often 
become mixed and mothers do not receive their own when the time comes to 
claim them. A dressmaker whom I employed said she had a little boy who 
was sent to a baby farm when two days old and that he was now eighteen 
months old and she had seen him but three times in the meanwhile. She was 
dreading the time when she would be obliged to have the care of him as she 
did not know what to do with him. 

Indeed, all over Europe women are the burden bearers and Paris is no ex- 
ception to the rule. The work of the stores and shops is mostly done by the 
women, hence thej can not have the care of their children. When I became 
hungry for the sight of a child in all its naturalness I visited some of the 
parks. There they were to be found always attended by parent or nurse, 
but they could be seen having their childish sport and fun. 

The boys and girls go to separate schools and go attended by parent or 
teacher. You can see every morning many groups of children headed by a 
man teacher if boys and a woman if girls, wending their way to the schools. 

They have two decided school systems, the parochial and public. One 
French lady said to me if they wanted to bring their children up in the fear 
of God they never sent them to the public schools. She said at the latter 
they were taught infidelism and came forth without any religion. She, of 
course, as I learned, believed every one not a Catholic an infidel. Such con- 
ditions do exist as the Catholic Church on one side and the non-Catholic on 
the other, and some day not far distant France may see another Bartholomew 
day, but this time I believe it will be the non- Catholics taking radical action 
against the Catholics. Such hatred as I heard and saw expressed between 
the two factions certainly does not forbode all good for the people. 

The streets are full of monks and soldiers. Never can one go at a great 
distance without encountering the monk well fed and corpulent with his long 
gown, heavy girdle, low, black wide-brimmed bat and low shoes. I did see 
one order who believed in going barefooted, no matter as to the weather. 

The standing army of Paris is so great that it is a common everyday sight 
to see regiment after regiment of soldiers parading the streets with their 
drum and fife, but very seldom headed by a band. They are small of stat- 
ure, poorly and slovenly attired, and do not walk as if well fed and contented 
with their occupation. They are not there by choice, but by compulsion, and 
when a man is compelled to give up three of the best years of his life to work 
for a penny a day, it would not be apt to give him an elastic step or joy in 
the labor attached to the occupation. 
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By many Paris is considered the art center of the world, and when youi 
view its miles of art galleries and museums, its Arc de Triumph, its Pan- 
theon, its numerous cathedrals, and churches with their wealth of art, th^ 
decoration of parks, boulevards and avenues, it well merits the honor. 

The spirit of comparison was ever present with me, and especially so when 
studying the art of Paris and its results upon the people. Well may it be 
asked, **Does art make a people greatf" **Does art make a people moralf"" 
**Does art lift a people to a higher plain of thinking and doingr' Learn if 
you can of the conditions surrounding those studying art in Paris, of the 
artists of Paris, and then answer as to its effects upon the moral status of the- 
people. Of course there are exceptions where the art withm is loftier and< 
purer than all the surroundings that may be brought to bear upon it, but 
those exceptions are rare. 

Visit the gardens of the Luxemburg on Sunday afternoon when the band 

Slav's and watch the artist and art student with his ''model" as companion.. 
[is personal appearance with slouch hat, long hair, loose and flowing neck 
arrangements, and balloon pants, do not inspire confidence either as tp his 
ability, morality, or high ideal of life. Learn of the ways thJEit student 
dances are conaucted and other social affairs by the art employed people of 
the city, and well one may ask if art is desirable as one of the renowned ac- 
complishments of a nationf Every American parent should study well all 
the conditions under which either the son or daughter must be placed before 
they send them across the ocean to study art, whether in Paris, Berlin, or 
other points where art reigns supreme. Many promising beautiful lives of 
American youths have been sacrificed to art in Paris. 

This the year of the exposition gave the artist or art critic great opportuni- 
ties, for besides the art of Paris there was to be found the best representa- 
tive art from nearly every other nation, in fact, from all nations claiming art. 

In the study of art in the exposition I was especially pleased with English 
art and artists. Their work had a softness of finish and decision of color 
that excelled. They also certainly hold a purer, holier and higher moral 
idea, if subjects chosen and thoughts expressed, stand for anything. It was. 
a surprise to me that some pictures placed upon the walls of the French ex- 
hibit were allowed space. I am also sure that some amon^ the American ex- 
hibit could have been dispensed with and the exhibit received greater credit 
thereby. As 1 am neither an artist nor art critic , it may be in poor taste for 
me to have an opinion as to art, but each individual well knows whether in 
looking at a picture or statue, or in reading a book or poem, whether it in- 
spires to better thoughts or actions, and so I have only expressed my per- 
sonal experiences. I enjoyed much of the art in - the galleries of the Luxem- 
burg, for there is where you find the best pictures and statues of modern^ 
artists displayed. 

The works exhibited at the Luxemburg are generally transferred to the- 
Louvre or sent to provincial galleries about ten years after the death of the- 
artists. Here we found the **Meeting" by Mane Baskirtseff, the Russian 
artist of so much talent who died at the age of twenty- five; Bosa Bonheur's- 
''Husbandry in Nivernais;" Dupre's *'Morning: Evening;" Lauren's "Ex- 
communication of King Robert of France," and so on. The Louvre with its- 
miles of galleries can only be mentioned. It takes two hours to walk through 
without stopping, so one can jjudge of the art treasures and beautiful things 
to be seen. It contains what is said to be one of the most beautiful rooms m 
the world called Gallerie d'Apollon. Here are found the crown jewels, or 
what is left of them. The room containing Reubens' pictures painted for and 
under Marie de Medici's instruction, is one of interest; and after seeing, 
Reubens will always remain in one's mind as a great artist. 

It is often asked of the American citizen for the first time visiting Paris- 
and the countries of Europe, what lessons were learned that will be of bene- 
fit? As a loyal American woman I wish to enumerate a few that forced 
themselves upon me; first of all, the lesson of thankfulness for the true^ 
manly, courteous, and refined American man. The product of the American 
soil in that respect can not be equaled by any country. Second, the respect,, 
honor, and position given to womanhood in our country, for in America she 
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has risen far above the slave or menial servitude, and takes her place as & 
being:, possessing an individual soul, capable of as high, moral, intellectual,, 
and spiritual attainment as the man who walks at her side. In the countries 
across the sea women need, as a rule, our heartfelt sympathy, for man in his 
thoughts toward her is, at least, fifty to seventy-five, yea even a hundred 
years behind the new and glorious land of America. 

Lessons of economy were everywhere to be learned and well would it be 
for the American men and women to retain and apply them in their daily 
conduct of living more than they do. Food, fuel, and raiment are so abun- 
dant here in comparison, that thoughtless habits of wastefulness can be at- 
tributed to almost every American citizen. 

The perfect tilling and care of the soil; their narrow and hard well made 
roads with their cultivated fields and pastures up to the ver^ edge, were a 
sight never to be forgotten. In comparison, when returning and gazing 
upon our own wide weed covered highways, poorly made and poorly cared 
for; our extensive, but not thorough farming, we may well ask if we could 
not learn a lesson. Could not the land going to waste along our roadsides, 
covered with weeds^ be turned back to the owner and therefrom raise suffi- 
cient that would give to us roads throughout all the State of Illinois that 
every citizen could enjoy and be justly proud off 

In conclusion, let me advise every citizen when the opportunity arrives to- 
visit Europe, to do so; because I am sure every thinking loyal citizen will 
return a better one by having seen the old world and its methods. 

Some Inequalities in School Administration. 

By Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of Public Instruction. Springfield, 111. 

FACTS AND FIGURES. 

There were 804,895 boys and 784,038 girls between the ages of 6 and 21 
years, in the State of Illinois, June 30, 1900. A total of 1,588,895 persons of 
school age. 

Of these, 612,385 (.303,024 boys and 309,361 girls) were enrolled in the 
graded schools, and 346,037 (180,768 boys and 165,758 girls) were enrolled in 
the ungraded schools, during the school year which ended upon the same- 
date. 

A **crraded" school is one organized with two or more teachers. An **un- 
gradea" school has but one teacher. 

The number of children taught in the so-called * 'graded" schools is steadily 
increasing. The number taught in '^ungraded" schools is as steadily decreas- 
ing. 

The increase in the graded schools during the biennial periods of the last 
decade was as follows: 

1890-2, 44,715; 1892-4, 48,204; 1894-6,48,153; 1896-8, 44,812; 1898-1900, 26,342. 

The decrease in the ''ungraded" schools during the same period, was: 

1890-2, 13,582; 1892-4. 1,718; 1894-6, 5,472; 1896-8. 4,268; 1898-1900, 6,594. 

Sixteen and two- tenths per cent of all the schools are '^graded;" eighty- 
three and eight-tenths of them are ''ungraded." In 1890, twelve and four- 
tenths per cent of them were **graded," and eighty-seven and six- tenths per 
cent were "ungraded." 

The average number of days the child enrolled in the "graded" school at- 
tends during the year is 142.8, while the child in the "ungraded" school at- 
tends an average of eighty-nine days. 

The cost of all the schools for the year ending June 30, 1900, was $18,167,- 
219,32. The amount paid to teachers was $11,415,992.07. 

The "graded" school teachers received $8,663,424.35; the "ungraded'^ 
school teachers received $2,752,567.72. 
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Forty-seven per cent of all the teachers were in the * 'ungraded" schools, 
but they received only twenty-four per cent of the money. 

It appears from the figures heretofore quuoted, referring to the number of 
children enrolled, that they taught thirty-six per cent of the children. 

A comparison of the number of months taught in **graded" schools (130,- 
195) with the number taught in * 'ungraded" schools (79,868) shows that they 
also worked thirty-eight per cent of the time. 

Surely it is worth more than twenty-four per cent of the money to work 
thirty-eight per cent of the time and teach thirty-six per cent of the children. 

Before it is inferred that this discrimination is unfair, the comparison 
should be carried one step farther. The whole number of days attendance in 
the **graded" schools was 87,483,499, while in the "ungraded" schools it was 
but 30,823,838. From which it appears that while forty-seven per cent of the 
teachers worked thirty- eight per cent of the time and actually had charge of 
thirty-six per cent of the children, they did but twenty- six per cent or the 
work. For the number of days' attendance is the only basis upon which the 
work done can be compared. The unit of work may be taken as one pupil — 
one school day. 

So that, from this point of view, the teacher in the isolated * 'ungraded" 
school is discounted but two per cent after all. 

But she was at her post of dutj thirty- eight per cent of the time, presum- 
ably ready and prepared to do thirty- six per cent of the work. How does it 
happen that the record of school attendance shows that she, in fact, did but' 
twenty-six per cent of it^ 

I need not remind this audience that rain, and mud, and blizzards, and bad 
roads, greatly affect the regularity of the country child's attendance at school. 
There are other conditions existing to a degree not generally appreciated. 
For example: Of the 12,809 school houses in Illinois, 1,278 are so unsanitary, 
or otherwise unsuited to their purpose that the county superintendents admit 
it; and no good county superintendent will admit a discreditable thing about 
his county if he can help it, or, at least, unless it is true to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. They only claim 1,794 comfortable school houses. 
Between these extremes are all degrees of fitness and unfitness. 

There are nearly 2,000 school premises known to be absolutely treeless. 
There are nearly 5,000 schools without libraries. There are 169 districts in 
which it is difficult, or impossible, to maintain a school the minimum time re- 
<]|uired by our very "easy" law, even when taxes are levied to the full limit 
of two and one-half per cent. There were 435 schools, last year, in which the 
enrollment was ten or fewer, and sjventy- eight in which the enrollment was 
five, or not so many. In the single county of Winnebago, five schools en- 
rolled exactly ten ; thirteen schools fewer than ten; and four schools fewer 
than five; one school had one pupil. And there are others. Ten were in 
Bureau, twenty-one in DeKalb, ten in DeWitt, nineteen in Henry, twenty- 
three in LaSalle, twenty in McHenry, twelve in McLean, ten in Mercer, ten 
in Rock Island, twelve m Stark, twelve in White and fourteen in Whiteside. 

What do you think of the condition disclosed by this letter from Grundy 
county? It is not at all an uncommon case. 

"Dear Sir: — I am informed that in one of my rural school districts they 
have thirteen pupils enrolled, and an average attendance of eight. Two of 
the eight pupils have finished the eighth year work and are studying the 
higher branches this year. A young lady who is not fitted to teach these 
branches has applied for the school, and her chances for getting it are very 
good. The parties interested in the matter wish to know whether the direct- 
ors can be compelled, under the circumstances, to employ a teacher who can 
teach them. It seems that the teacher has time for the work and the parents 
of the two or three do not feel able to send their children away to school. 
What is your advice in the matter? 

Yours very truly, 



Co, Supt of Schools, ^^ 
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Not loDff before I had a letter from the same superintendent, asking to be 
instructed how to advise a teacher who had no pupils to make the schedule 
required by law before she could draw her wages. 

In a neighboring county I was called upon to suggest a remedy for quite 
the contrary state of things. A teacher there had an ungraded school in 
which the average attendance was from seventy- five to ninety pupils, and the 
accommodations about right for forty. There are a good many **renters" in 
that district, and a few men of means, whose children are grown, have influ- 
ence enough to block all steps looking to better ones. 

And here is an example of, both conditions in the same county. I quote 
from a circular issued by the' county superintendent of the rich and historic 
county of Sangamon, dated January 9, 1901: 

'*The lowest enrollment in the county is the Huffaker, west of Loami, with 
three. The next lowest is the Hedge, east of Rochester, with five. The 
highest enrollment of any one teacher is the primary room of Riverton, with 
eighty-four. The iiighest enrollment of a school of one room is Barclay, with 
eighty. There are thirty-six schools with an enrollment of twenty or less, and 
nine schools with ten or less." 

In my judgment, these facts and conditions have a bearing upon, and sug- 
gest at least part of the explanation of the interesting fact that forty -seven 
per cent of the teachers on duty thirty-eight per cent of the time, in charge 
of thirty-six per cent of the children who go to school, do but twenty- six per 
cent of the work and receive but twenty- four per cent of the pay. 

I want to quote one more sentence from the superintendent of Sangamon 
county. He says: 

**In my visitation of schools I noted an absence of large pupils and it 
seemed to me that children do not stay in school till they complete even the 
common branches, and it was to make the comparison that the two questions 
were asked. The report shows 689 pupils doing eighth grade work, or the 
last year's work of the common branches, an(ri,335 doing the first year's 
work. This would indicate that nearly half of the pupils that enter school 
never complete even the common branches." 

And many another county superintendent has observed, even though he 
may not have reported the same conditions. They are by no means confined 
to any one county. 

The Constitution of Illinois commands the General Assembly to '* provide a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools, whereby all the children of this 
State may receive a good common school education." Do these things char- 
acterize a thorough and efficient system, or a somewhat thorough and ineffir 
cient no-system Y Do they indicate wise economy, or an improvident waste 
of energy Y If the latter, how may we set about improving and equalizing 
conditions and opportunities to the end, that in the interest of the safety and 
the general welfare of the State, no young citizen shall be permitted to reach 
the age of responsibility without the good common school education for which 
the Constitution provides Y 

II. 

WHEN TO LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 

Before undertaking to suggest two or three steps, which may well be un- 
dertaken at once, may I digress far enough to say that I am not to be under<- 
stood for one moment as intimating that all the good teaching necessarily, or 
in fact, follows the more favorable conditions. There is a little country 
school of thirteen pupils, in one of the northern counties, in which the chil- 
dren and the teacher, working together, in one year acquired without aid 
from the public funds, 190 books and nineteen pictures. The boys cleaned 
out a vacant stall in a near-by barn, and fitted it up for a work shop. They 
made, at noon times, shelves for their books and frames for their pictures. 
They made a sled **to draw the girls on," and one of the girls wrote me that 
some of the boys gave the girls a sleigh ride. *'Marsh" 8~'*the day the first 
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meadow lark came/' and that **the teacher loves the birds, and writes their 
names on the board the day they come," (L saw some bird calendars on the 
wall of one of our new State normal schools, not lon^ aeo, so the '"method" 
must have been right.) They built for themselves a "^cabinet" to hold the 
ourious things they had gathered by exchange for such specimens as they 
could gather alongthe banks of Rock river. This was their way of getting at 
the geography. **We wrote to Hawaii," one little feillow told me, '*and when 
they wrote back they sent us a lot of shells and pieces of wood that grow 
there; and when we wrote to Florida, they sent us some tarpon scales, and 
the saw of a small saw-fish. We got some letters from a school in Washing- 
ton. There were thirty- eight of them. The last letters we wrote were to a 
school in Eastport, Maine. We are going to write to a school in New York 
next week." In the spring they planted flowers, and a vegetable garden, 
which they used in connection with their ** nature study," selfing the surplus 
•crop of vegetables to buy books. Moreover, the teacher's black cat came to 
school every day and was well treated by every member of that little com- 
munity. Do you catch on to the full meaning of thatt 

Now, the most distinguished professor of pedagogy in Illinois — perhaps in 
the United States — has recently published a little book in which he tries to 
show how to break down the barriers between school life and everyday life, 
and introduce from the beginning of a child's school life, subject matter of 
value and significance ana interest— knowledge of the world and society, in 
definite relation to the formal exercises in reading, writing and geography, 
and the like. Many a supervisor of education has read the book and failed to 
see as far into its meaning as that country teacher exemplified it in her prac- 
tice. It is doubtful whether she ever heard of the book, but having the peda- 
jfogic instinct, she couldn't help teaching — even on half pay, in a seven by 
nine school house out on the prairie. 

So, in anticipation of what some of you will say to what follows, I want to 
say that if you can find a teacher of that quality, and your district has tax- 
able property and enterprise enough to provide a well lighted^ warmed and 
ventilated building, containing a little library and a place for it, a musical 
instrument, a museum, and a work shop, and, provided further, that you can 
elect aboard of directors who will see that the surroundings reflect something 
of the good taste and asi)iration of the neighborhood, ana if there are chil- 
dren enough in the district to make a school, and the public sentiment is 
strong for eight or nine months' school each year, and your directors know 
how to select a good teacher and are wise enough to keep one when you have 
him, you had better let well enough alone — for the present. 

On the other hand, when these conditions do not, or can not, exist— and I 
have been conservative to a degree in my enumeration of them — a remedy 
should be sought. In my judgment, it must be found, if at all, in some form 
of consolidation. Weak oistricts must be thrown together in sufficient num-. 
ber to make strong ones — ^all the schools in a township if need be. 

III. 

THE OHIO PLAN. 

I have lately seen some excellent examples of the practical working out of 
this plan in the state of Ohio. What has become widely known as the **Eings- 
ville experiment" was made possible in that state by an act which applied to 
"any township which by the census of 1890 had a population of not less than 
1,710 nor more than 1,715." In other words, the legislature of Ohio was 
willing to let the people of Kingsville and vicinity furnish an object lesson 
for their more conservative neighbors, if they were willing to take the chances 
and foot the bill. That village and township, however, proved to be like the 
man who insisted "that he was not such a fool as he looked.'' The daily at- 
tendance increased. The cost per capita diminished. There was a balance 
on the right side of the account of over a thousand dollars in the first three 
years. As a result the enabling act was made general and the plan is spread- 
ing. Two very notable examples came under my observation. The first was 
in Gustavus township, Trumbull county. There were formerly nine districts 
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in that township, and as many small schools. Four years ago the nine dis- 
tricts were consolidated. A frame building, with four rooms, was erected at 
A cost ef $3,000. A principal, three assistants, and a janitor were employed. 
Nine comfortable, coyered spring wagons, with drivers under $200 bonds, 
were engaged to convey the children to and from the central school. Before 
the consolidation the average school attendance in that township was 125. 
Last year it was 144. The school population remains about the same. The 
year preceding the consolidation the schools of the township cost $2,900.00. 
The union school cost, including the wagons, $3,156.00, an increase of $256 
for the township, but a decrease of $1.29 per pupil on the average attendan.ce. 

The other case is in the adjoining township of Green. The people of this 
township were divided in opinion three jears ago. They, therefore, wisely 
waited for the result of the experiment m Gustavus. After observing it two 
years, they were satisfied. Public opinion crystallized in favor of the plan. 
Last September the people of this township opened a new, steam heated, weU 
lighted and ventilated brick building, having six large school rooms, and two 
smaller rooms, one of which is set apart for the library. Eight wagons con- 
vey the children. The principal of the school told me, with pardonable pride, 
that there was a piano coming. Both of these schools do about three years of 
high school work. Public sentiment is no longer divided. 

The last statement should, perhaps, be qualified. In May, 1900, a commit- 
tee of two citizens, one for and one against ''consolidation,'^' was sent from a 
township in Warren county, Ohio, to investigate and report upon the facts as 
they found them in Gustavus township. The report, signed by both members 
of the committee, stated that persons known to favor the plan were purposely 
passed by; that fifty- four persons were questioned, and their answers were as 
stated in the report. Of that number, forty-three were for, seven against, 
and four indifferent to the plan. Of the seven who declared against it, six 
were without childrei) of school age, and of the four who were indifferent, 
none had children of school age. **0f all the fifty-four, we find," said the 
committee, ''but one person with children who was opposed to centralization." 
I talked with the citizens in six or seven country towns in which the plan is 
in operation, in three different counties, and failed to find a single individual 
who did not approve it. 

Such illustrations could be multiplied. The plan works out. The health of 
children is improved, because of the diminished exposure to stormy weather. 
School attendance is increased, both in regularity and in the number of 
pupils. Tardiness and truancy disappear. The school year is lengthened. 
Better teachers are employed. Teachers can be better paid. I asked one 
tittle fellow of ten or twelve years how he liked the union school. "Oh, it's 
«reat," he said, "to be where something is going on." And, perhaps, it is 
from this widened circle of acquaintance, extending beyond the children to 
the whole community, that one of the grreat benefits is to be derived. The 
isolation of small schools — ten pupils or fewer — is not favorable to intellectual, 
moral or social growth. The young mind grows by contact with other minds, 
and quite as much by contact with those of near its own strength as by the 
influence of stronger ones. If this plan both improves conditions and saves 
expense, as I firmly believe it does, why not make it available for any who 
want to use it in IlhnoisT 

To the end that it may be possible for those who want to do so to try it, a 
bill has been introduced in both branches of the General Assembly. It is 
House Bill No. 10, and Senate Bill No. 116. It is a purely local option pro- 
yision, and does not interfere with or propose to modify in any way the 
status of any school district in which the majority of the people prefer to re- 
tain their present district organization. I am persuaded tnat the Legislature 
will grant this measure of relief, if convinced that the people want it. 
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IV. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

Again, there are bat 321 high schools in Illinois. Ten counties have none. 
Less than 40,000 of the 958,4^ children enrolled were in the high schools last 
year. I shall not stop to discuss the value of the high school. The high 
school comes with the great economical revolution in the midst o! which we 
live. It is the product of no man's theories. The conditions of modern life 
are such that no system of common schools can be **thorough and eflBcienf 
without it. It has come to stay. It is as necessary as its influence is benis^n. 

Why, then, should the opportunities it affords be provided free for one-half 
the children and denied to the other halff What has the farmer's child done 
that he should not be equally favored by the schools? To ask these questions 
is to suggest the only answer. * 'Those who live in the fields are as deserving 
of the best there is in education as those who dwell beside the asphalt." The 
country youth is entitled not only to as good a school, but to as much school 
as his city neighbor. How can it be equitably provided? The township high 
school law, passed twenty-one years ago, even as amended, can not be pro- 
nounced a success — without reservation. About twenty excellent schools are 
organized under it, but they are nearly all located in centers of population — 
cities of considerable size wh^rethe people have noted its advantages. The 
communities for whose benefit it would appear on its face to have been made 
do not, perhaps could not, economically, use it. Evidently some other way 
must be provided for him, or the country boy must continue to halt at or 
near the eighthgrade, or find his own way to pay for his tuition through the 
high school. This is the law. But it is not equity, any more than it is con- 
sistent with the idea of a free State university. 

I suggest and recommend legislation providing essentially as follows: 
Whenever a pupil has completed the course of study through the eighth grade, 
and has received the county superintendent's certificate to that effect, and 
when there is no high school in the district in which he resides, he shall be 
entitled to attend the nearest accredited high school free of all cnarge or tui- 
tion. The board of education having control of the high school thus attended 
to be authorized to collect, and the proper township treasurer to pay the tui- 
tion, charging the same to the district in which said non-resident pupil lives, 
if in the same township, or to the township fund, if he lives in another town- 
ship. Or, and better, an appropriation might be made available, from which 
such non-resident tuition in high schools should be paid by the State at large. 
The essential thing contained m this recommendation is to open a door of a 
high school somewhere to every boy or girl who aspires to enter it. through- 
out the length and breadth of the State of Illinois. The high scnools thus 
authorized to receive non-resident pupils should, of course, be inspected and 
approved by competent authority. A moderate use of State aid might well 
be made a means of bringing the high schools of smaller communities up to a 
recognized standard. 

A bill to this effect has also been introduced. It is House Bill No. 9, and 
Senate Bill No. 88. I hope you are for it, at least as a temporary expedient, 
pending the time when we shall have high schools in the country quite as 
generally as in town. For the thing to be desired is a high school within 
reach of every farmer's boy and girl, giving them just as high quality of in- 
struction in mathematics, science, language and literature as the city high 
school gives, but so carried on as to lead them to see that mind is the domir 
nant factor in successful agriculture quite as much as in any other vocation. 
It has been demonstrated at least once in Illinois, that the right kind of a 
high school in a progressive farming community can be so conducted as not 
only to pay for itself, but to so affect the farming that the increased income 
from a single farm product would pay all the other taxes of the township. 
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V. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A paragraph in section 27, article V, of the school law, provides that school 
directors **may appropriate, for the purchase of libraries (and apparatus) any 
school funds remaining after all necessary school expenses are paid." There 
is just a faint suggestion — perhaps the shadow of a shade — of something re- 
sembling irony in this language of the law. It may have escaped the atten- 
tion of the directors of the five thousand schools yet without libraries, but 
the thousands of teachers, who by every conceivable form of self-help, from 
a pumpkin pie sociable to a high grade lecture or concert, have raised a little 
money for the book fund, have not failed to notice it. The children in the 
districts where the pupils give the school room its annual scrubbing, and turn 
the money paid them by the directors for it into the book fund, or the chil- 
dren in the district where they cultivated a vegetable garden one year and 
applied the proceeds in the same way, could point out the defect in that pro- 
vision, and insert the right word in the right place. They have learned that 
a library is a necessity, and not something to be provided after it appears 
whether there is going to be a surplus. 

The library is a necessity. The school is not furnished without it. After 
provisions have been made for light, warmth and ventilation in a school room, 
it may well be provided with seats and desks, provided the purchaser does not 
forget that they are for children of different sizes. So much having been done, 
the library takes precedence of all other necessities, even the blackboard. No 
school is well provided if it is without a library. It may be questioned whether 
it is a good school. It most certainly is not the best possible school, and noth- 
ing short of that ought long to be good enough for any district in Illinois. 

The activity on the part of teachers in providing ways and means where 
there have been **no school funds remaining," has been one of the note- 
worthy characteristics of the last two biennial periods. More than 203,234 
books have been procured, most of them by extra- legal methods, within the 
last four years. It is pleasant to note, also, that in very many cases, when 
the teachers and children have put their shoulders to the wheel, and begun in 
earnest to help themselves, Jupiter, in the guise of an intelligent school board, 
has come forward with assistance. In many counties there are districts in 
which the directors systematically appropriate as much money without wait- 
ing to see if there shall be any * 'remaining" — as the school raises by its own 
enorts. This work has been encouraged by all the teachers^ associations, 
great and small, and has been promoted by nearly every county superintend- 
ent, and by the State department. The crusade for books will be continued 
until every school in Illinois has its working library of reference books and a 
collection of good books to read at home. 

This country has committed itself to the proposition that every child shall 
be taught to read. To that much there is no alternative. But merely to teach 
him to read, is to stop far short. The power to read gives its possessor **ae- 
cess to the universal mind of man." That is a great thing. But it is putting 
in his hands what, if undirected, may prove to be a means of culture or deg- 
radation, and it is almost as likely to be one as the other. The power to read 
is like a ladder. By its use one may ascend to the heights, or descend into 
the dampness underground. No system which gives a child the power to read 
and omits to cultivate his taste and power of selection is sufficient. The school 
is as much bound to teach even young pupils to discriminate as it is to teach 
them to spell out the words. More. That is why a collection of the right kind 
of good books for this purpose is part of the working outfit of a school. Some 
wisely directed reading is needed, too, to reinforce the training of the studies. 
Books multiply ideas. They give breadth and poise to the mind. They en- 
large resources. They stimulate mental ambition. They educate the con- 
science. 

The systematic improvement of the reading of the people is second to no 
civilizing agency in scope and power. The district school library, used under 

-40 F. 
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the guidance of an intelligfent teacher may be made a fountain — Valclusa-like 
in its dimensions, it may be — but a source, nevertheless — of life, of mental 
health and moral strenf^h. It is demanded of the schools that they produce 
good citizens. They are for that purpose, and can be justified on no other 
ground. By no other agency can the schools do so much to inculcate the love 
of liberty, truth, patriotism^ piety, patience, reverence, philanthropy, forti- 
tude, and all virtues, or to subdue all passions — to ''hold fast to the man and 
to awe the beast," as Emerson puts it — as by the right use of the right kind 
of books. The text- books merely inform. Good literature inspires to fuller 
life. 

I, therefore, most urgently recommend le^slation to encourage the smaller 
districts to establish and aid them to maintain suitable school libraries. Such 
legislation maj well take the form of a small annual appropriation to every 
district which first does something for itself, whether by appropriation of dis- 
trict funds by the directors or by any of the means now so much in vogue, or 
both, and should, of course, be conditioned upon the selection of the books 
purchased from an authorized list, and the making of specific provision for 
their care. 

A bill has likewise been introduced in accordance with this idea. It is 
House Bill No. 8, and Senate Bill No. 86. Such a statute, I am sure, would 
ft>e followed within a year by definite provision in more than half the county 
institutes for instruction in the selection and right use of a school library. 
Nothing is more needed. 

VI. 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOOL ROOM DECORATION. 

Closely related to this library activity, and bearing a relation to the health 
and comfort of the children on the one hand, and their aBsthetic trainiog on. 
the other, analagous to the infiuence of the library on their intellectual and 
moral growth, is the very noteworthy, and rapidly spreading activity of the 
working teachers, in town and country, in the matter of school room decora- 
tion, and the demand just setting in for more intelligent school architecture 
in the country. There seems to have been a general awakening. Zeal and 
enthusiasm are not wanting. Knowledge is less abundant. The average 
teacher knows little of art. "Any color will do— if it is red," indicates the 
limitations of most of us. But the right of the child to cheeriness and as 
much artistic beauty as possible has been announced and the doctrine ac- 
cepted. The teachers have sent up the Macedonian cry from more than one 
direction. In several counties regular daily lectures were given during the 
last institute by competent instructors, dealing in a direct and simple way 
with the tinting of walls and ceilings, the selection and hanging of pictures, 
and the whole matter of interior arrangement, in this movement it may be 
said, without invidious comparison, that the stalwart superintendent of Cook 
county is the recognized leader. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers' Association, unsurpassed in energy and the 
power of bringing things to pass, by any similar body anywhere, gave its en- 
tire time at the last meeting to the discussion of school architecture and in- 
terior adornment. The architects, too, who in recent years, have produced 
so many attractive buildings, have come to realize that the central considera- 
tion in every school house is the working school room, and it has lately be- 
come possible to find examples of one-room buildings, pleasant, convenient, 
sanitary, and not without architectural beauty. "Show me your school house, 
and I will size up your city," said a shrewd commercial traveler. It will soon 
be that way in the country. The school house, everywhere, should exhibit 
the taste, and to some extent, the aspiration of the neighborhood. It should 
be as good as the best dwelling. It should be lighted from the right direc- 
tion; have the teacher's desk at the right place; have ample air and floor 
space; it should have cloak rooms for the boys and girls, lavatories, and the 
best possible closets. It should be ventilated, and, when possible, have a dry, 
clean and warm basement. It should have abundant book cases, cabinets and 
reading tables. The blackboard should be within reach of the cnildren. The 
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walls should be intelligently tinted. There should be two or three good pict- 
ures, and at least one piece of statuary. There should be a workshop. The 
ground should be ample for play, and there should be ispace left for trees, 
and Gfrass, and flowers. 

Can you not see, my friends, bad roads, and the inertia of your conserva- 
tive neighbors in favor of the ancient landmark, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that one such school in a township could be made a strong center of com- 
munity life, not only widening the circle of acquaintance of the voung, but 
drawing all the people nearer together for social and intellectual purposest 
In the centrally located school house could, and most certainly should, be one 
room larsre enough for public assemblies, in which might be given concerts 
and courses of lectures. And what would not that one tning alone add to the 
value of country life? 

In simple justice, then, to the thousands who can not, and all those who 
would not, if they could, swell the great tide of youth toward the city; to the. 
end, also, that those who choose to go may be pure and strong) and intelli- 
gent enough to augment the forces which make for righteousness in the cities, 
let us deal fairly and liberally with the country children, in this matter of 
school opportunities. To good roads, trolley lines, telephones and free mail 
delivery let us add equal educational opportunities, thus making the old ques- 
tion, •*which is preferable, city or country lifet" no longer debatable. 

This is the first great question of school administration for the twentieth 
century to settle. It will not be settled until it is settled right, and it will not 
be settled right until we have made educational opportunities and privileges 
in the country as good and complete as they are anywhere. 

It will not be settled rationally and economically while forty-seven per cent 
of the teachers, having charge of thirty-six per cent of the children, and 
working thirty-eight per cent of the time, do but twenty-six per cemt of the 
work, for but twenty-four per cent of the money. 



Friday Morning, February 22, 1901. 

. The morning session was devoted to the class work with a renewed 
interest in the same. 

Professor Kennedy has this to say of the class work, in a letter 
after the State meeting, to the Secretary: 

*'In regard to the class work, I may say that I consider our work to have 
been very successful, but by way of recommendation would suggest that in 
the future it would be more beneficial if a separate room could be had for 
each class, as one speaker annoyed another to considerable extent. I may 
say a great many men have said'to me since the meeting that they considered 
the class work to be the most beneficial part on the Institute program. It 
was a place where a man could get directly at the speaker and ask him any 
questions he desired, thus much valuable information was imparted. The at- 
tendance on the various days was as follows: Wednesday, 125; Thursday, 
180; Friday, 160. I would suggest that you continue the work next year, and 
if I can be of any assistance to you in arranging the work, I will be only too 
glad to render such service. 

Trusting that this will be satisfactory to you, 

I remain, very truly yours, 

W. J. Kennedy." 
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Report of the Domestic Science Class Work. 

By Mrs. Nellie S. Eedzie, Instructor. 

The class in Domestic Economy met three mornincrs in succession in the 
right side of the opera house. The first morniner there was an attendance of 
about sixty women; the second morning there were about a hundred women; 
and the third morning we found about the same number of women and 
twenty-five men. The topics brought before the class differed widely from 
each other, but all created a good deal of general interest, and the women 
who met together were exceedingly kindly in their readiness to take hold of 
each topic as it was brought before the class, and to discuss as rapidly as pos- 
sible the subject in hand. The first morning the subject of '* Proportionate 
Spending of Income" called out satisfactory discussion. Two types were 
suggested: One a girl earning six dollars a week; the other a man earning 
a thousand dollars a year, and navin^ a family consisting of his wife and two 
children to support. The amount which each could spend upon shelter, food, 
clothing and mental growth was discussed, and it seemed the general opinion 
that every person who earns money ought to plan the spending of that money 
in such a way as to properly proportion each month's wages. 

The second morning the subject of "Proper Apportionment of Food for 
Growth and Health of the Body" was discussed. While the farmers are dis- 
cussing balanced rations for their cattle, it is quite worth while that the 
farmers' wives discuss balanced rations for their families. One woman would 
give a typical breakfast in her own family, and others would criticise or ap- 
prove until many women took part in the discussion. 

The third morning the subject of **The Responsibility of Grown People for 
Children," whether they be parents, teachers, or simply citizens in a town, 
formed the topic of conversation. Some of the men were very ready to help 
in discussion of this subject, and many strong ideas were brought out. One 
man insisted that children are taught to be untruthful by the grown people 
about them. There seemed to be a very wholesome idea of responsibility and 
the consequent need for help from various people in order to lessen the evil 
and the crime now found in many of our communities. 

For next year I believe it would be well to have the topics for discussion 
printed in the program so that people who are willing to help in these morn- 
ing lessons will be ready with all the ideas they have upon tne subject; thus 
more ground can be covered in a limited time, and more opportunity may be 
given for the asking of questions. It seemed a very profitable innovation 
which is capable of resulting in much good. 



Friday Morning, February 22, 1901. 
Prayer by Rev. E. Morey, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for this goodly land that Thou hast given 
us. We thank Thee for the noble men and women that Thou did send here. 
We thank Thee for the speakers we have had to instruct us in the right way. 
We ask Thee that we may be up and be with those who have gone before us 
in cultivating the best soil, in doing the best things, in doing the best for 
each other and for all about us. Today we thank Thee for this man of ours, 
and that Thou hast made him to lead the people, an honest, reliable, pure, 
true-hearted man, true to his country and true to his God, and we pray Thee 
that the thought of him goes all over this land today. We pray Thee that his 
sjpirit may control the people of this nation. Today bless the President of 
the United States and those sitting with him in authority, the members of 
Congress in session, and we pray Thee that these men may fill their respon- 
sibilities to do for U3. Remember the Governor of this State and the Legis- 
lature in session and the leaders of public opinion, ail editors of papers, all 
public speakers, all who frame the notions and thoughts of the people. We 
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praj that Thoa make them realize what we owe to Thee and to the great 
nation. We pray that Thou be with us in these deliberations and make us all 
go back with the firm resolve to do the best we ean in this world. Amen. 

The pupils of the Institute for the Blind, in the form of the orches- 
tra, then rendered the Morris Dance, Shepherds' Dance Henry the 
VIII. Reuben Hartman then played a violin solo and Bertha Row- 
ley sang a song from Gounod, accompanied on the violin by Reuben 
Hartman. 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions was made as follows, by 
H. G. Easterly, Chairman: 

Whereas, For a number of years past public grain warehousemen of Class 
•*A" in Chicago have been dealing in grain in elevators in charge of such 
warehousemen; and 

Whereas, The circuit court of Cook county and the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois have declared that such dealing has produced a practical monopoly of 
grain in Chicago, against public policy, resulting in depressed prices, detri- 
mental to producers and shippers and in restraint of open trade and com- 
merce; and 

Whereas, The Fortieth General Assembly of Illinois legalized such deal- 
ings in grain, which law the circuit court on January 10th, last, declared un- 
constitutional; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That the Illinois State Farmers' Institute in convention assembled 
at Jacksonville, Illinois, request the repeal of that portion of the Illinois Rail- 
road and Warehouse law granting such privilege to warehousemen of Class 
**A," and request the present Assembly at Springfield to adopt an amend- 
ment to said law, making it a penal offense for such warehousemen to deali 
grain; and be it further 

Resolved, That a bill has already been introduced in the House by the Hon. 
John A. Montelius, known as House Bill No. 142. and that all farmers and 
members of the State Farmers' Institute are hereby requested to communi- 
cate with their respective members throughout the State urging the immedi- 
ate passage. 

Whereas, The indiscriminate discharge of fire-arms along the public high- 
ways endangers the safety and lives of both travelers on the highways and 
residents of adjacent farms, as well as disturbing the public peace of the 
neighborhood; and 

Whereas, The annual loss to farmers, stockmen and«feeders resulting from 
wounds or death to stock from the careless discharge of fire-arms in the hands 
of thoughtless hunters, is so far in excess of any possible advantage to be de- 
rived from said hunting; and 

Whereas, The random discharge of fire-arms around a farm or feed lot 
produces such evil effects upon the stock, often causinglmaterial financial loss 
to the owner thereof; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Farmers' Institute strongly endorses the passage 
of some law prohibiting the discharge of fire-arms upon the public highways 
of the State, and the present indiscriminate hunting and shooting along the 
public highways of the State. 

Whereas, Illinois has built for her Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station the best and most commodious building provided by any State; and 

Whereas, There has been an increase of students from 21 to 157, or over 
500 per cent in two years; and 

Whereas, This has brought greatly added demands upon the college for 
instruction and for apparatus; and 

Whereas, There are increasing demands upon the Experiment Station for 
information and for the conduct of experiments; and 
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Whereas, The college and station were founded and are still maintained 
entirely from the United States government funds, and are thus unable to 
pay as high salaries as are offered elsewhere, or to provide the equipment 
aod instructors needed for the new building and the increased number of 
students; and 

Whereas, Other states have added to these funds by liberal appropriations 
of state funds until some of them are devoting two and even four times as 
mnch as Illinois devotes; therefore, be it 

Besolved, By the Illinois Farmers' Institute that the best interests of the 
State demand that Illinois follow the example ,of other states and devote State 
funds to the support of the college and station to the end that our boys may 
stand before the oest instructors and work with suitable apparatus, and that 
much needed experiments may be conducted looking to the systematic study 
of crop and live stock interests under the various soil and climate conditions 
of the State; and be it further 

Resolved^ That we use all honorable means to secure the passage of the two 
items of the trustees asking for furniture and apparatus for the new building, 
and for funds for additional instruction; and be it further 

^solved, That we use all honorable means to secure the passage of a bill 
prepared by the various agricultural organizations of the State and looking^ 
to an equipment of live stock for said college and to the extension of the 
work of the Experiment Station as specified therein. 

Whereas, The Forty- first General Assembly made a liberal appropriation 
for the construction of an agricultural building and in doing so saw fit to 
withhold the amount needed for a chemistry building; and 

Whereas, There is great and urgent need for increased facilities for the 
department of chemistry; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly be respectfully urged to provide a 
suitable building for said department at its present session. 

Whereas, The workin&rs of the State Farmers' Institute are so far-reach- 
ing and productive of such excellent results, awakening the farmers to better 
methods along their various lines of work, putting new enthusiasm into the 
life of the farm, helping to alleviate the spirit of unrest among the farmer 
boys and girls; and 

Whereas, The circulating library as introduced and operated to a limited 
extent by the Farmers' Institute has not only proven a feasible plan, but has 
solved the question of free libraries for the agricultural communities; and 

Whereas, The ^owth of the Domestic Science Association has been so 
universal, awakening the women on the farms and assisting so wonderfully 
in the betterment of the domestic life on the farm; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That we most heartily endorse the bill before the present Legisla- 
ture for the continuance of the work so ablv accomplished by the farmers^ 
institutes and urge the passage of Senate Bill No. 155 making appropriation 
for the Illinois Farmers' Institute and $75.00 for each county farmers' insti- 
tute. 

Beaolvedf That we earnestly recommend the Legislature to make such en- 
actment as will enable the enlargement of the library system so that all sec- 
tions may partake in the benefits derived from a library of well selected 
books; further, be it 

Resolved, That we favor the encouragement of the Domestic Science Asso- 
ciation and a suitable appropriation for extending and pushing the work so 
ably commenced. 

Whereas, Our respected and honored President, G. A. Willmarth, is not 
able to be with us, on account of physical disability; and 

Whereas, We realize his affliction is largely due to his untiring and per- 
sistent efforts in the advancement of the Institute work throughout the State; 
therefore 
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Meaolved, That we extend to him an expression of our appreciation of his 
work and our most sincere sympathy witn the hope that he will in the near 
future be fully restored to health. 

Besolvedf That these resolutions be spread upon the records and a copy of, 
the same be forwarded to President Willmarth^ 

Whereas, It has pleased the Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe to remove 
from his sphere of usefulness the Hon. James A. Mount, thereby removing: 
him from our proi^ram and depriving us of the benefit to be derived from hi» 
practical talks, and when, as we realize the great influence for good he has 
had upon agricultural interests in general, being a practical farmer elevated 
to the highest post of honor by his state, yet maintaining his simple manner 
ancl doing all within his power to advance the welfare of his fellow farmers; 
therefore, be it 

Besolvedf That we, the Illinois Farmers' Institute feel that in the death of 
ex- Governor Mount, not only has the state of Indiana lost a great and honor- 
able citizen, but that the agricultural interest of the entire country has lost 
one of its most efficient members and workers— a loss to be greatly deplored. 

JResolvedj That the foregoing be spread upon our records and a copy be for- 
warded to the family of the deceased. 

Besolvedf That the members of the Illinois Farmers' Institute have been 
specially pleased to see the large numbers of boys and girls from the city 
schools; their attention and interest in the various discussions of the Institute 
hayie been a new and pleasing feature in the annual meeting. It deserves 
special mention in our proceedings. It should be further said that these young 
people came with their note books and have made full notes of what has been 
said bere; their teachers say that the pupil-committees have returned with 
full notes of our discussions and the important features of our meetings. 
What we put into the lives of the young people at this time will reappear in 
the future men and women. The thanks of the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
should be specially extended to pupils and teachers of the Jacksonville public 
schools for the unusual interest and enterprise in attending our various ses- 
sions. With the public schools and the University of Illinois back of the Illi- 
nois Farmers' Institute, its future work will steadily grow in public opinion 
and usefulness. 

Besolvedf That the Illinois Farmers' Institute extend its cordial thanks to 
the daily papers of Jacksonville for their extended and complete reports of 
the proceedings, given from day to day. 

Besolvedf That the thanks of this Association and the visitors in attendance 
are hereby extended to all who contributed in a musical way to the programs 
of the various sessions of the Illinois Farmers' Institute. To Dr. M. H. 
Goodrick, chairman of Committee on Music, and to the Illinois College Glee 
Club, the Woman's College students, the members of the Illinois Conserva- 
tory of Music, the pupils of the Jacksonville High School, under the direction 
of Mrs. Constance Smith, and the students of the Institutions for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind and the Deaf and Dumb. 

Besolvedf That the Illinois Farmers' Institute and delegates hereby extend 
their hearty thanks to the several committees of the citizens of Jacksonville 
and the officers of the Morgan County Farmers' Institute, who assisted in 
making the meeting a success, and to the citizens of Jacksonville and the 
officers of several State institutions for their expressions of hospitality and 
many courtesies extended during our stay in the city. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. G. Easterly, 
J. H. Coolidge, 
A. F. Moore, 
C. A. Wetherbee, 

Committee 
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A delegate moved that the resolutions be adopted as a whole. 

The Chairman: — You have heard the reading of the resolutions. 
Does any one wish to discuss or have any of the resolutions re-read? 
If there are no remarks I will put the motion. All in favor of adopt- 
ing the resolutions as a whole will please rise; all opposed will rise. 
The resolutions are adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The Value of a Crop of Sugar Beets as Compared with Other Sta- 
ple Farm Crops, and Its Effect Upon the Soil. 

By Professor P. G. Holden, PekiD, Illinois. 

Spoke in part as follows : 

He said it took the whole oats crop to pay for the sugar wo use and it takes 
several times as much land to produce the oats as would be needed for the 
beets. There is enough unused land on which enough sugar beets could be 
raised to supply the needs of the people, and if properly cultivated and con- 
served into Jacksonville and Morgan countv from $200,000 to $600,000 would 
come. The richest land is necessary for beets and will give best results. 
Beets will pay far better than 100 bushels to the acre. We have had a yield 
of from $100 to $130 an acre, which is certainly more profitable than corn. 
Beets are not exhaustive to the soil, for when properly fertilized for the beets 
it is not impoverished. Beets do not take from the soil as much as corn or 
other grains. The tops are excellent for the land and animals like them and 
they make excellent feed. A man had ten acres of well fertilized land, half 
of which he put in corn and one-half in beets. The latter yielded $400 and 
the corn $100. In his case he and his boys did the cultivating so that he was 
really $300 ahead on the beets. One objection regarding the work needed to 
produce beets has been raised, but that has not been found to make any trouble, 
as there are plenty of boys wanting work and in the beet field they are all 
right. In the vicinity of Bloomington they are going to offer a premium of 
$500 for the best beet field. The average field in that vicinity has been $68 
an acre, and while it costs more than other crops to cultivate, that extra ex- 
pense is all paid out at home. A man followed a 700 acres crop of beets with 
corn, which yielded finely and the experience has been had elsewhere. The 
beet goes deen into the ground and the corn roots follow the same way the 
next year, and though the crop grows slowly at the start it turns out better 
in the end. On suitable land a oeet crop may be raised successively for two 
or even as much as five years, though I do uot recommend it. There are now 
thirty-three factories in the United States and 1,000 would not more than sup- 
ply the country. The output of the Pekin factory would supply the State of 
Illinois but a few days. We offered a man JI2 rent per acre for land. He 
planted it himself and received $87.50 per acre. The work cost him $30 an 
acre and he did not work himself. 

In the vicinity of Bay City, Michigan, in January there were fifty-one mort- 
gages released. Fall plowing early is preferable, as it keeps down the weeds. 
Best results come from manuring clover sod and breaking in the fall. Don't 
plant on timothy or blue grass sod until you have taken off a crop of com. 
We have had little trouble with insects. Plant rows 16 to 18 inches apart and thin 
to 8 inches apart. Successive crops tend to bring in disease and pests. Fac- 
tories will come to communities where beets are an established fact. Don't 
expect to get a factory by offering a bonus, but show that you can supply the 
beets. Illinois is paying $50,000 a day for sugar it should produce. Soil well 
fertilized is better for beets. Ground at all suitable should yield fifteen tons 
of beets an acre and bring $4 a ton, the company paying 40 cents toward 
freight. Plant on fresh ground just prepared about May 1. Seed costs $2 to 
$3 an acre. Proper tools will be rented at $1 an acre. The factory will send 
a man and do all possible to encourage beet cultivation. Freezing doesn't 
hurt the beets, as a rule. We get seventy-five per cent of the sugar from the 
beets and the remaining syrup is sold for making cider vinegar. 
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J. H. Hackett fi^ave the results of experimental beet culture in Morgan 
county by an expert sent here. Four kinds of soil were tried. First piece, 
timber land, fairly good. Second, bottom land. Third, prairie. Fourth, 
richest, blackest, best land. The first was fairly good, the second better, the 
fourth was a success, yielding about $24 an acre profit. The timber land 
showed a loss and the bottom land a medium success. The rich land right 
opposite the Wabash passenger depot, flat, black, rich prairie made $24 an 
acre and had the land been prepared properly the yield would have been 
twenty-four tons instead of sixteen. The expert sent didn't fully understand 
his business. 

Mr. Chairman: — Today is Washington's birthday. Washington 
was a man whom we all can remember. In honor of his birthday I 
would ask this congregation to rise. 

Whereupon the entire assemblage rose to its feet. 

Mr. Wilson: — Upon opening the question box I hardly find any 
questions in it, but I hope we will have a general discussion. 

The first question is, **How can the raising or feeding of cattle, 
either for milk or beef, be established, in a community of tenants, or 
farmers, who consider themselves too poor to make the investment?" 

In our part of the country some of the landlords help the tenants 
by purchasing the stock and taking the tenant in as a partner in the 
business. 

Question No. 2. "For the renovating of worn out land, clover, 
cow peas, etc., are recommended. Can this be advantageously car- 
ried on indefinitely?" 

I would like to have Mr. Professor Holden answer that question, 
if he is present. 

Professor Holden: — I want to say that as a matter of experimenta- 
tion that clover will in fifteen or twenty years more completely ex- 
haust the ground than any other of our crops. It does it more com- 
pletely and when you have once got it out you have to resort to fer- 
tilizers again. Let me say this, that in Michigan there is no ques- 
tion that is of so much importance to them as clover, and there was 
nothing that was discussed more in institutes there. As I am a 
sugar beet man here, I was a clover man in the College of Agricul- 
ture. If you was to ask me what crops were or would best keep up 
the fertility of the soil, I would say clover. But every good dairy- 
man must turn it to feed and use the manure. If you take it off 
from year to year to sell it, we all know the ground would finally go 
down. But if you will feed that clover or feed the corn and oats 
from that clover, you are selling off butter which is nothing but wind 
and water manufactured by this animal into a product, and return- 
ing the elements of fertility in the soil and in available condition so 
that it can be used for the next crop. If you sell to the elevator 
for a period of twenty years your corn and oats, and use clover to 
feed it, you can exhaust your soil more completely in that twenty 
years than you could do it in any other way. But if you will feed 
that clover and turn it into oats, there is no better way of keeping up 
the fertility. 
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Friday Afternoon, February 22, 1901. 

Music by the orchestra from the Institute for the Blind, under the» 
direction of Professor Hoblett. 

Mr. Chairman: — Next on the program is open parliament for the 
discussion of how to increase the efficiency of the Farmers' Institute. 
If any one has anything to say on that topic will be glad to hear 
from them for a short time. 

Mr. Unzel: — I live in Hancock county. We had trouble there 
over the lack of attendance, but the last institute we had we could 
hardly get them in the building. We offered a little prize to the 
boys for the best essays and the boys came around. I find, though,, 
that the greatest thing that brought out our attendance was the fact 
that we got outside of the county seat of our county. The county 
sest of our county has a little of everything in it. They have the 
opera building, they attend the opera. They have all sorts of meet- 
ings and when us dull-headed hayseeds come in they don't want to 
hear us. I want to tell you now that we had a hall that we could set 
300 chairs in and those chairs were full and every inch of standing^ 
room was jammed full. At night we had to hire a church seating 
about 600. 'That was all taken and only standing room. If you get 
outside of the county seat and get out in the farm regions for these 
institutes, and then give them a program that is interesting, and give 
our home talent a chance and get them all to come out and discuss 
things, I think you will have interesting institutes and good times. 

Mr. Hostetter: — Some of the high school children and other chil- 
dren have been keeping tab on this Institute. I would like to call 
upon the principal of schools, Mr. Henninger, and see what he has 
got out of the Institute. 

Mr. Henninger: — Mr. Chairman: I want to say on behalf of 
those young people in the gallery, young people that have been im 
these institutes here from day to day, that we have been very muck 
interested in the sessions of this Illinois Farmers' Institute. I want 
to say frankly to you farmers, you gentlemen who are back of this 
organization, that I have been very much impressed with the high 
tone upon which you pitch your discussions. Our young people 
have come in here from session to session. They tried to hear what 
you were saying — tried to get the drift of it and have set down Im 
their note books some of the things you said. Some of the children 
have sketched what you had on the charts and have gone back to the 
school room and have reported such things as they understood, and 
discussed them. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for 
bringing this strong program in the city. It is very gratifying to 
me, who spent nineteen years of my first life on the farm, the best 
education I think I had, and it is a very pleasant thing to me to see 
that in the years that lie in between those nineteen bright years and 
the present life, it is very gratifying to me to see to what tone and 
dignity you are elevating one of the greatest departments of Ameri- 
can industry and American life. 
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I am sure that the Farmers' Institute and the members will carry- 
away from this city the best wishes of the citizens of our city and of 
the various interests that go to make it up, If you had had nothing 
else on your program except yesterday afternoon's session, just that 
one session alone, it would have been enough to have made a whole 
institute. It is wonderful what these women are attempting to do in 
the dignifying of the home. I want to say to you farmers, that no 
boy will stay on the farm; no girl will stay on the farm with the 
cities opening up opportunities to them as the cities now are, with 
thousands of doors of opportunity opening up to men and women a& 
they are, unless you stand by these good women as they are attempt- 
ing to dignify the home and elevate the school and make life better 
wocth living. But with the scientific farming that you men are do- 
ing, with your analysis of the soils, with your countless departments- 
of agriculture and horticulture, with your various equipments and 
with the great university back of you, I think there is not a brighter 
outlook than for farming in this world. And you are starting out at 
the beginning of this century with the brightest outlook of any in- 
dustry I think there is, and I am very grateful to you for coming to- 
the city of Jacksonville. 

Mr. Wilson: — I presume you thought it was merely an idle invita- 
tion when I invited citizens from under any flag to address you. But 
I want now Mr. Chairman, to call on Colonel Blair, of Nova Scotia, 
to talk a few minutes on any line that he may desire. We believe 
in unity and fellowship throughout the entire farming brotherhood. 

Colonel Blair: — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
taken very much by surprise at the present moment at being called 
upon here to speak to the farmers and others of Illinois on any sub- 
ject whatever. 

I happen to know what farm life has been at home. I know what 
it is down in Nova Scotia where we talk about it being so cold — and 
my friends here, that I got acquainted with — I want to stop here and 
tell them that I have lived a great while and can not find people that 
you can get acquainted with better than the farmers and their wives 
of Illinois. I came here in this State the 1st of December and have 
enjoyed myself all the time, and it is going to be very hard when the 
spring comes to get away and go back. I was thinking yesterday 
when I saw the snow flying and blowing around, it carried me way 
back to Nova Scotia, because I got a letter the other day and they 
have four feet of snow there. It is a good, healthy, striving country. 
We raise lots of splendid men and women and you have some of tbem 
with you here today besides myself. I thank you very much, and 
when I think of the work you are doing, when I look around and 
aboui; that great university there, and see that splendid structure 
erected there to educate the boys and girls of this country to become 
better farmers, better wives, better mothers, giving them a better 
opportunity than the fathers and mothers of this country had to be- 
come, when they fearlessly faced the wilderness of this country and 
carved it for posterity, and left it here for you to enjoy hereafter, 
and for your sons and daughters to enjoy under a better and broader 
and finer education than they had at that time, I think I can see 
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the great possibilities of your country, for you have the finest soil 
probably there is anywhere in the world. For you have been living 
on that soil a great while, and today you are beginning to realize 
that no element of fertility than can stand the strain that the soil of 
Illinois and even some portions of Nova Scotia for one hundred and 
fifty years have had to stand, and we are seeking for the knowledge 
and giving the boys and girls the knowledge you are seeking, to en- 
able them to bring back the natural fertility of the soil with a greater 
degree of rapidity than it has been depleted. And I wish you the 
greatest success, and the greatest prosperity that a people can possi- 
bly have, and I thank you for the very kind hearing you have given 
me, and if I had time I would like to go a little farther and say some 
things that are impressed upon my mind so forcibly that when I go 
back to Nova Scotia I will know more and be a bigger man than I 
am now with the knowledge that I have received at the University 
of Agriculture for the last two months, for I am a student there. We 
are there under Professor Kennedy in his stock judging and teach- 
ing and I never enjoyed two weeks better in my life. Sq men with 
gray hairs like myself are seeking for knowledge, and I know before 
I went there and I know now that a man never gets too old to learn. 
There is always something to learn. I would not give a button for 
man or woman, even if he was a hundred years old, who couldn't 
learn anything. 

The orchestra from the Institute for the Blind then rendered sev- 
eral selections, thereby closing the session for the afternoon. 



Friday Evening, February 22, 1901. 

A most enjoyable and instructive entertainment was given by the 
pupils of the Institutions for the Education of the Blind and the 
Deaf and Dumb, to a crowded house. 

The program being as follows, that of the Blind under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Frank Hall, Superintendent, and of the Deaf and Dumb 
under the direction of Dr. Gordon, Superintendent. 

Program for the Blind: 

Orchestra; touch reading; chorus; music reading; vocal solo with 
orchestral accompaniment; date work; violin solo; ear culture; or- 
chestra. 

Program for the Deaf and Dumb: 

Lip-reading and action work; oral recitation of "America;" a reci- 
tation in the sign language, "Sail* On, Thou Ship of State;" bound- 
ing balls, by little girls; marching calisthenic and Swedish dance; 
illustrations of oriental forms of worship; mat work and tumbling, 
by boys. 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS OF THE BOAED OF DIRECTORS 

AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ILLINOIS 

FARMERS' INSTITUTE FROM FEBRUARY 

27, 1900, TO FEBRUARY 26, 1901. 



minutes of meeting of boabd of directors. 

Institute Room, State House, 

February 27, 1900, 3:30 P. M. 

The new Board met pursuant to the statutes and was called to 
order by President G. A. Willmarth, of the old Board. 

Director Mills moved that a committee of three be appointed to 
pass upon the credentials of the newly elected members. 

Motion adopted. 

The Chairman appointed Directors F. I. Mann, Oliver Wilson and 
A. P. Grout, as such committee. 

The committee appointed, to whom was referred credentials of the 
newly elected members of the Board, made the following report, 
which, on motion, was adopted: 

lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

Gentlemen: — We, your committee, to whom was referred the credentials 
of the newly elected members of the Board, beg leave to report that we have 
examined the certificates of election and find tnem correct, and that the fol- 
lowing named persons have been duly elected directors from their respec - 
tive districts for the ensuing two years: 

Seventh District, D. H. Hughes, Antioch. Lake County, 111. 
Ninth District, Amos F. Moore, Polo, Ogle County, 111. 
Eleventh District, G. A. Willmarth, Seneca, LaSalle County, 111. 
Thirteenth District, S. Noble King, Bloomington, McLean County, 111. 
Fifteenth District, G. W. Dean, Adams, Adams County, 111. 
Seventeenth District, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Sangamon County, 111. 
Nineteenth District, D. H. Shank. Paris, Edgar County, 111. 
Twenty- first District, Walter R. Kimzey, Tamaroa, Perry County, 111. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. I.Mann, 
Oliver Wilson, 
A. P. Grout, 

Committee, 

The roll of the new Board was then called. Present: Bartlett, 
Beal, Burroughs, Coolidge, Davenport, Dean, Easterly, Frake, 
Grout, Gurler, Kimzey, King, Mann, Mills, Moore, Shank, Steen- 
berg, Willmarth, Wilson, Hughes. 
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Director Kimzey moved that the Board proceed to the election of 
officers and that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to 
act as tellers. 

Motion adopted. 

The Chairman appointed Directors Kimzey, Burroughs and Wil- 
son as such committee. 

Director Shank moved that the election be by ballot and that the 
first ballot be an informal one. 

Motion adopted. 

An informal ballot was taken for the office of President, which re- 
sulted as follows: G. A. Willmarth, 18 votes; A. P. Grout, 2 votes. 

Director Grout then moved that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast the unanimous vote for G. A. Willmarth for President. 

Motion adopted. 

The Secretary having cast the full number of twenty votes for G. 
A. Willmarth, he was declared duly elected President for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The first or informal ballot for Vice-President resulted as foUowis: 
Beal, 11 votes; Kimzey, 6 votes; Grout, 1 vote; King, 1 vote. 





SsooND Ballot. 






Fifth Ballot. 




Beal 

Kimzey 

Grout 


Third Ballot. 


8 

9 

2 

19 


Beal 

Kimzey.... 

Grout 

Kinar 




9 

8 

1 

1 

19 


Beal 

Kimzey 

Grout 


Fourth Ballot, 


9 

9 

1 

19 




Beal 

Kimzey 


Sixth Ballot. 


13 

7 

20 


Beal 

Kimzey 

Grout., . 

Steenbers:.. 




9 

8 

1 

1 

19 









Director Kimzey moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the unanimous vote of the Board for L. N. Beal for Vice-President. 

Motion adopted. 

The Secretary having announced that he had cast the twenty 
votes for L. N. Beal for Vice-President, the Chairman declared that 
L. N. Beal was duly elected Vice-President for the ensuing year. 

An informal ballot for Secretary resulted in 18 votes for Hostetter, 
1 vote for Wilson and 1 vote blank. 

Director Frake moved that the President cast the unanimous vote 
of twenty votes for A. B. Hostetter for Secretary. 

Motion adopted. 

The President cast the ballot as instructed and declared Hostetter 
duly elected Secretary. 
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An informal ballot for Treasurer resulted in 17 votes for Grout and 
2 votes for King. 

Director Kimzey moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the unanimous vote of twenty votes for A. P. Grout for Treasurer. 

Motion adopted. 

The Secretary cast the twenty votes for A. P. Grout for Treasurer 
«nd the Chairman declared A. P. Grout duly elected Treasurer. 

An informal ballot for Superintendent resulted in 18 votes for Hos- 
tetter, 1 vote for Kimzey and 1 vote blank. 

Director Kimzey moved that the Chairman cast the unanimous 
vote for Hostetter for Superintendent. 

Motion adopted. 

The chairman cast the vote as instructed, and declared A. B. Hos- 
tetter elected superintendent for the ensuing year. 

Professor Davenport announced that the president and secretary 
of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science were in the city and 
desired a hearing before the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farm- 
er's Institute, at such time as would suit .the pleasure of the board. 

Director Kimzey moved that the hour of 8 o'clock p. m., be set for 
meeting the ladies of the Domestic Science Association, and that 
Professor Davenport so notify them. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Coolidge offered the following resolution and moved its 
adoption: 

Whereas, Thellhnois Farmer's Institute learns with deep regret that Pro- 
fessor P. G-. Holden is likely to sever his oonneotion with the university of 
Illinois, to accept an offer to engage in private business at a greatly increased 
salary, and 

Whereas, We understand that his going is not from preference for private, 
business, but solely for money, with which to travel and study, to better 
himself in his chosen field of agriculture; therefore, be it 

Beaolved, That it is bad public policy for the university of a great State to 
maintam a schedule of salaries for heads of important departments so low 
that the best men are attracted unduly into private life in orcier to earn money 
with which to advance themselves in their specialties; and be it further 

Besolvedj That we note with alarm that private and endowed institutions 
are paying notably larger salaries than the State Universities, and are draw- 
ing into tneir service the best educators, two leading men having been thus 
taken from our own University within a month; and, be it further 

Eesolved, That the pay of a teacher should vary with the subject and the 
individual, but that iDiuois should pay as well for expert services as do the 
universities of neighboring states or the endowed institutions, and that we 
pledge ourselves to the support of policies looking to a more generous en- 
dowment of the State University to the end that the young men and women 
of the State may stand before the best thinkers with the broadest training; 
be it further 

Besolved, That we recognize agriculture as peculiarly a difficult subject to 
teach, because it is new and because few men have devoted themselves to its 
^tudy, all of which greatly limits the supply of available teachers and neces- 
sarily increases the expenses of securing and retaining good ones. The de- 
sire 18 earnestly expressed that the University shall at an early date make to 
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Professor Holden such terms as may induce him to return to his former posi- 
tion in which we feel he has rendered ef&cient service to the State. This de- 
sire is expressed because these are critical days in the development of the 
college of agriculture; because Professor Holaen has proved nis fitness for 
the work of his department; because it would take years for a new man to 
acquaint himself with Illinois conditions; therefore 

Besolved^ That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois. 

The motion to adopt resolutions carried. 

Director Moore offered the following resolutions and moved their 
adoption: 

Whereas, The Trustees of the University of Illinois have favored the Illi- 
nois Farmers' Institute and the cause of agricultural education by granting & 
scholarship in the college of agriculture for each county in the State; and 

Whereas, It is of great importance that each county should be represented 
at the State Agricultural College by a student holding such scholarship ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each director be and is hereby requested to spare no effort 
to have each county in the respective districts represented in the college of 
agriculture by a student holding said scholarship; 

Besolved, That parties receiving said scholarships and failing to enter upon 
the course of study within thirty days after the opening of the term followmg 
their appointment, shall by such failure forfeit the scholarship and said va- 
cancy may be filled at the pleasure of the director of the district. 

Resolutions adopted. 

Director Charles F. Mills moved the adoption of the foUowing^ 
preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, The Illinois Farmers' Institute, through its board of directors » 
has awarded scholarships in the college of agriculture at Urbana, to repre- 
sentatives of nearly every county in the State; and 

Whereas, The recipients of said scholarships receive the benefits and 
honors resulting therefrom through the operations of the Illinois Farmers^ 
Institute: thereiore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Board that the students receiving such 
scholarships should read each year a paper at the Institute of the county they 
respectively represent aild make a written report thereto on the condition 
and work of the college of agriculture at Urbana to the end that greater 
interest may be developed in the study of agriculture. 

Resolution adopted. 

Director Kimzey moved to amend section 10 of the by-laws of the 
Board so that it shall read as follows in the first sentence: 

Section 10. An Executive Committee which shall consist of the President 
of the Board, who shall be chairman of the committee, and four members 
appointed by the President when he enters upon the duties of his office or as 
soon thereafter as possible. 

Motion to amend adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Director Kimzey moved that the first sentence of section 13 of the 
by-laws be amended to read as follows: % 

Section 13. In addition to the Executive Committee there shall be ap- 
pointed at the beginning of each institute year the following committees con- 
sisting of four members each appointed by the President and the President 
of the Board as ex- officio member. 

Motion to amend adopted by a unanimous vote. 
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Director Kimzey moved that a committee of three be appointed to 
formulate the duties of the standing committees not yet provided for 
in the rules of the Board and to amend the by-laws in compliance 
therewith. 

Motion adopted. 

The President appointed Directors Kimzey, Davenport and Grout 
as such committee. 

On motion the Board adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 



Institute Room, State House, 7:30 P. M., 

February 27, 1900. 

The Board met as per adjournment. Eoll call showed the follow- 
ing members present: Bartlett, Beal, Burroughs, Coolidge, Daven- 
port, Dean, Easterly, Frake, Grout, Gurler, Hughes, Kimzey, King, 
Mann, Mills, Moore, Shank, Steenberg, Willmarth, Wilson. 

Mrs. Joseph Carter President, and Mrs. Eugene Davenport Sec- 
retary, of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science addressed the 
Board at some length on the work and needs of the Domestic Science 
Associations. 

Mrs. Carter showed that the interest in domestic science was 
growing rapidly, that county associations were being organized in 
all parts of the State, and that both State and county associations 
were allied with and an essential part of the institute work. She 
said that efforts had been made to have these organizations become 
part of other associations of women of the State and United States, 
but that the ladies of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science 
preferred and thought that they should stay with and work for the 
Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

Mrs. Davenport showed that the enlarged growth of the domestic 
science associations called for a larger edition of their bulletins and 
circular matter and a correspondingly increased work and expenses. 

The ladies gratefully acknowledged the pecuniary aid granted by 
the Board in the payment of their expenses and the purchase and 
care of the books for the use of the county associations. 

The Board approved and applauded the work being done by the 
ladies, and their allegiance to the Farmers' Institute. 

The president thanked the ladies for the work they are doing and 
for coming before the Board, and assured them that the Domestic 
Science Association should not be overlooked in the apportionment 
of the institute funds. 

Director Davenport moved that the Illinois Farmers' Institute do 
not pay the expenses of organizing domestic science associations in 
counties. 

Motion adopted 
— IIF. 
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Director Grout o£Fered the following resolution and moved its 
adoption: 

Whebbas, Great imposition has been practiced in some cases by coanty 
institute officials presenting? fraudulent and unjust accounts in connection 
with the holding of county and congressional institutes; and 

Whereas, It should be the dut^r of the director to attend each county and 
congressional institute in his district, where he can have an opportunity of 
judging and passing upon the correctness of the bills contracted and pre- 
sented; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That all reports and bills from the county and congressional in- 
stitutes shall be first presented to the director of each district for his ap- 
proval or disapi)roval before the same shall be acted upon by the executive 
committee of this Board. 

Director Wilson moved to amend by strikinc: out the preamble. 

Motion to amend adopted. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

Director Grout offered the following resolution and moved its 
adoption: 

Whereas, The funds appropriated by the Illinois Farmers' Institute for 
the expenses of State speakers at county institutes can be made more 
effective in promoting the work intended by having said funds under the 
control of the director of the district; and 

Whereas, More general publicity should be given the proceedings, and 
especially the discussions, at county institutes by publication of same in the 
county papers and the agricultural press; and 

Whereas, Enlarged and more complete reports of county and congres- 
sional institutes should be preserved for the county and State Institute offi- 
cers and the use of the press; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That whatever sum may hereafter be appropriated from the 
treasury of this board for the purpose of aiding county and congressional in- 
stitutes shall be placed in charge of the directors and out of this amount the 
directors shall first employ a competent stenographer who shall report the 
entire and complete proceedings of every county and congressional institute 
held in the State, and who shall furnish the institute director and the secre- 
tary of the State institute with a full and complete copy of the same. 

Besolved, That whatever sum may remain after the employment and pay- 
ment of such a stenographer, shall be used by the director for the payment 
of State speakers as heretofore. 

Motion to adopt the resolutions was lost. 

Director Grout offered the following resolution and moved its 
adoption: 

Whereas, A large number of the pages in our annual reports are filled 
with the detailed minutes of the proceedings of the board of directors and the 
executive committee; and 

Whereas, The publication of these minutes, at considerable cost, are not 
productive of any good purpose whatever; and 

Whereas. The publication of such minutes occupies space in our reports 
that should be filled with more profitable, entertaining and instructive matter; 
therefore, be it 

Eesolved, That hereafter only the results of our meetings and actions and 
the reports of our officers and committees be published in our annual reports, 
to the end that we may present a really valuable volume to the people of the 
State and of especial value to all interested in agriculture. 

Motion to adopt the resolution carried. 
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Director Kimzey, chairman of the committee to report on amend- 
ments to the Bales of the Board, reported as follows: 

To the Honorable Board of Directors, State Farmers^ Institute. 

Gentlemen: — We, your committee appointed to amend section 13 of the 
by-laws by sufirgestin^ additional standmg committees and defining the duties 
of the same, do submit the following: 

Amend by adding to section 13 articles 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Art. 4. An Auditing Cemmittee, whose duty shall be to examine the 
books and records of the secretary and treasurer and make a detailed report 
to the Board of Directors at their annual meeting, and at other times wnen 
requested to do so by the Board, and show the amounts against which no 
warrants have been drawn remaining under the various appropriations. 

Art. 5. A Committee on Organizing Township Institutes, who ishall assist 
in promoting the interest in township meetings throughout the State. 

Art. 6. A Committee on Special Features for Improving County Institutes, 
whose duty it shall be to suggest new features and plans for the various in- 
stitutes. 

Art. 7. A Committee on Domestic Science, whose duty it shall be to con- 
sult with the State Domestic Science Association and to assist in pushinir 
their work in the State. 

Art. 8. An Agricultural, Education and Library Committee, to especially 
assist in pushing the circulating libraries and selecting others to be placed in 
the field. 

On motion the amendments were adopted unanimously. 

Director Coolidge moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to wait upon the Secretary of State to secure an early publication of 
Volume V of the Institute Beport. 

Motion adopted. 

The president appointed Directors Coolidge, Moore and Mills as 
such committee. 

Director Mills called for the reading of a resolution adopted at the 
State meeting at Mt. Vernon in regard to appointing committees to 
interest the young people in the institute meetings. After the sec- 
retary read the resolutions Director Mills moved that they be ap- 
proved by the Board. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Moore called for the reading of the resolution adopted at 
the State meeting at Mt. Vernon, in regard to the county institutes 
cooperating with the director of the experiment station. After read- 
ing it. Director Mills moved that the secretary be instructed to send 
a copy of it to each county. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Mills moved that an appropriation for the county insti- 
tutes for payment of speakers be made the same as last year. 

Motion lost. 
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President Willmarth announced that all standing committees 
would hold over until the new committees could be appointed. 

On motion of Director Beal the Board adjourned. 

Bead and approved June 28th, 1900. 

G. A. WiLLMABTH, 

President. 

A. B. HOSTBTTBR, 

Secretary, 



Minutes op Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Institute Boom, 
February 28, 1900, 8:30 a. m. 

The Executive Committee of the Illinois Farmers' Institute met 
on call of the chairman. Present: Chairman Willmarth, and Di- 
rectors Beal, Kimzey and Shank. 

Director Beal moved that the bill of Mrs. Bose Carr for organiz- 
ing associations of domestic science in the 19th district be referred 
to Mrs. E. Davenport, Secretary of the Illinois Association of Do- 
mestic Science, for approval. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Kimzey moved that the bill of Carroll County Farmers* 
Institute for $50.00 for the expenses of an institute held June 23-24^ 
1899, be allowed and paid out of the miscellaneous fund. 

Motion adopted. 

The following bills were audited and warrants ordered drawn for 
the same: 

lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

The undersigrned members of the Executive Committee, have duly exam- 
ined the claims of the parties named below, have approved the same and 
recommend that warrants in payment of said vouchers be drawn to the 
order of the respective claimants for the following amounts: 



1227 
1228 
1229 
1290 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 
1235 
1236 
1237 
1238 
1239 
1240 
1241 
1242 
1243 
1244 
1246 
1246 
1247 
1248 



»t *t '* ••...• •••••.••...••..••. 11 . 



Treas. DeEalb Go. F. Inst, and 8th District Inst,, B. F. Wymann 

Mrs. S. Noble King, expenses as speaker. State Meetintr 

J. H. Coolidfire, expenses as director 

S. Noble Kins:. '* ** 

H. G. Easterly. ** ** 

A. P. Grout. 
Amos F. Moore. 
E. W. Burroufirhs. 

E. W. Burroughs. 

L.N.Beal. ** *' 

W.R. Kimzey. ** ** 

A. N. Talbot, expenses as speaker at State Meetini; 

D H, Shank, expenses as director 

G. A. Willmarth. ** '* 

C. D. Bartlett. ** ** 

H.D.Husrhes. ** ** 

G. H. Gurler. ; ' 

G. W. Dean. ** ** 

F. I. Mann. *' ** 

JamesFrake. * * 

Oliver Wilson. 
E. Davenport. 



1 1 * * 



|50 0» 
19 36 
6184 
936- 
69 56> 
8190 

86 87 
8 10 

16 60 
28 90 
88 64 
930 
15 40 
22 60 
8160 
21 21 
40 88 
80 20 

87 72 

88 84 
67 17 
a0 8i 



1249 
1260 
1251 
1252 
1253 
1254 
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Mrs. E. Davenport, expenses Illinois Asssociation Domestic Science. 
Mrs. Joseph Carter. " ** ** •' •• . 

Mrs. E. Davenport. '* ** ** '* •• . 

Mrs. J. R. Ohallacomb. ** ** ** •• •• . 

G. W. Willmarth, expenses as director 

Treasurer Carroll Co. Farmers' Institute, John Simpson. .. , 

Total 



99 90 

9 30 

14 64 

990 
10 60 
50 00 



9813 80 



Approved February 28, 1900. 

G. A. WlIiLMARTH, 

L. N. Beal« 

W. R. KiMZEY, 

D. H. Shank, 

Eooecutive Committee. 

On motion of Director Beal Committee adjoamed subject to the 
call of the Chairman. 

Bead and approved June 28, 1900. 

A. B. HOSTBTTEB, G. A. WiLLMABTH, 

Secretary, President, 



DuNLAP Hotel, Jacksonville, III., 

ApriI17, 1900, 7:30 P.M. 

The Executive Committee of the Illinois Farmers' Institute met 
as per adjournment. Present: Directors Willmarth, Kimzey, King, 
Beal, and Shank. 

The minutes of the meeting of February 28, 1900, were read and 
approved. 

The Secretary read the following bond of A. P. Grout, as Treas- 
urer: 

Know all Men by these Presents: That we, Albert P. Grout, as principal, 
and C. H. Condi t, Wm. Neat and Joseph V. Carpenter, as sureties, all of the 
county of Scott and State of Illinois, are held and firmly bound unto the 
Illinois Farmers' Iniatitate, a public corporation of this State, in the penal 
sum of twenty thousand (1^0,000) dollars, lawful money of the United States, 
to be paid to the said Illinois Farmers' Institute for tne payment of which, 
well and truly to be made, we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors and ad- 
ministrators, severally and firmly, by these presents. 

Signed with our hands and sealed with our seals this day of March, A. 

D. 1900. 

The condition of the foregoing obligation is such that, whereas, the above 
bounden Albert P. Grout was on the 27th day of February, A. D. 1900, duly 
elected treasurer of said Illinois Farmers' Institute, for the period of one 
year, expiring February 28, A. D. 1901, and required to give bond in the 
penal sum of $20,000. 

Now, therefore, the condition of this obligation is such that if the said Al- 
bert P. Grout shall faithfully perform and discharge the duties of his ofl&ce as 
treasurer of the said Illinois Farmers' Institute, and safely keep all money 
and other property entrusted to his care as treasurer, paying the same out 
when ordered by the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, 
And perform all duties required of him as such treasurer by the Board of 
Directors of the said Illinois Farmers' Institute, and at the expiratioi) of his 
term of office as such treasurer pay over to his successor in office, wh6nr ap- 
pointed aud qualified, or to such other person or persons as the B'o^id of 
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Directors of said Illinois Farmers' Institate may direct or require, all monejrs 
and other property then remaining: in his hands as snch treasurer, then this 
oblifiration to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and virtue. 

Albert P. Grout, (Seal.) 

William Neat, (Seal.) 

Charles H. Condit, (Seal.) 

Jos, V. Carpenter, (Seal.) 

State of Illinois, Xq^ 
Soott County, /""• 

Before me, Alonzo Ellis, a notary public in and for said countv, this day 
appeared Albert P. Grout, William Neat, Charles A. Condit and Jos. V. Car- 
penter, to me personally known to be the persons whose names are sig^ned to 
the foregoing instrument in writing, and acknowledged that they executed 
the same for the uses and purposes therein stated. 

Given under my hand and official seal this day of , A. D,, 1900. 

• Alonzo Ellis, 
Notary Public, 
Director King moved that the bond be approved and accepted. 
Motion adopted. 

The secretary presented a large list of papers read at county and 
district institutes, which had been recommended for publication in 
the annual report. The committee after considering and adopting a 
number of them, on motion of Director Kimzey, took a recess till 
8:30 a. m., April 18. 



Dunlap Hotel, Jacksonville, 

April 18, 1900,8:30 a. m. 

Committee met as per adjournment. The same members present 
as at the previous session. 

President Willmarth made a verbal report that he had been in- 
vited by the secretar} of the National Association of Institute 
Workers and the superintendent of the Wisconsin Farmer's Insti- 
tutes, Mr. George McKerrow, to have the Illinois Farmer's Institute 
represented at the annual meeting of the National Association, and 
also to attend the Wisconsin Round Up Institute, both to be held at 
Delavan, Wis., March 13 to 16, inclusive. The National Aissociation 
of Institute Workers being composed of the superintendents of in- 
stitutes, presidents and leading institute workers of the United 
States and Canada, and being called to meet so near our own State, 
President Willmarth thought that the Illinois Farmer's Institute 
should be represented at this annual meeting, especially as the dele- 
gate could at small additional expense, attend the Round Up meet- 
ing of Wisconsin institutes. Secretary Hostetter being busy with 
office work pertaining to the annual report, the president decided to 
represent the Illinois Farmer's Institute at these meetings, and 
therefore attended the same on the 13th, 14th,' 15th and 16th days of 
March. He reported that he met at this meeting many of the in- 
stitute workers of several states and Canada, and had learned many 
things that he trusted would be of value to the Illinois Farmer's In- 
stitote.in its work the ensuing year. He presented a bill of $21.00 
for t!^^ expenses of this trip. 
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Director Kimzey moved that the action of the president and his 
report of attending the National Association of Institute Workers be 
approved and that his bill for expenses of same be allowed. 

Motion adopted. 

Director King moved that ten full page illustrations, showing the 
development along agricultural lines in Illinois, be used in the forth- 
coming annual report. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Kimzey moved that a committee of one be appointed to 
act with the president and secretary in selecting the pictures and the 
balance of the papers to be used in the report. 

Motion adopted. 

The chair appointed Director Kimzey as such committee. 

Director King moved that the sub-committee be authorized to 
close contract, if necessary, for printing illustrations. 

Motion adopted. 

Director King moved that the pictures of the officers of the insti- 
tute be inserted in the report, and also the pictures of the several 
directors in connection with their reports, and the pictures of the 
presidents of county farmers' institutes, so far as they may desire to 
have the same published. 

Motion adopted. 

During the meeting the following bills were audited and warrants 
ordered drawn in payment of same: 

lo the Board of Directors of the Ulinois Farmers^ Institute: 

The undersigned members of the Executive Committee, having: duly exam- 
ined the claims of the parties named below, have approved the same and rec- 
ommend that warrants in payment of said vouchers be drawn to the order of 
the several claimants for the following amounts: 



1255 
1266 
1267 
1268 
1269 
1260 
1261 
1262 
1268 
1264 
1266 
1266 
1267 
1268 
1269 
1270 
1271 



Treasurer Ofgle County Farmers' Institute, Alvin Joiner 

Knox County ** H. M. Sisson'.***. *'.'.**. 

** Henry County ** George Feraruson... 

Saneock County *' C. N. Dennis 

MoDonoufirh County • * * Fred G. Miner 

Vermilion County ** David M. Fowler.... 

Shelby County ** J. W, Mlddlesworth 

Putnam County ** F.E.Smith 

PiattCounty ** J. P. Ownby 

Logan County ** J. A. Crltchfleld.... 

American Express Co 

Paeiflc Express Co 

Adams Express Co 

Western Union Telearr aph Co 

Central Union Telephone Co 

Edw. F. Hartman Co. . printintr and postasre 



975 00 

20 00 
83 00 
87 25 
37 38 
28 28 

10 00 
85 29 
66 86 
89 02 
96 00 
16 89 

11 60 

21 20 
54 

1 60 
60 90 



$728 76 



Approved April 17, 1900. 



G. A. WlIiliMARTH, 

Walter R. Kimzey, 
S. Noble King, 
L. N. Beal. 
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lo the Board of Directorg 0/ the Iltinoia Farmers^ Institute: 

The nndersieDed members of the Gzeontive Committee having duly exam- 
ined the etaims of the parties named below, have approved tne same and 
recommend that warrants in payment of said vonobers be drawn to the order 
of the respective claimants for the following amounts: 



1272 Q. W. Dean. axpemieH me director to 


Uth DIatriot ( 

i . 

22d 

isih 
fltocorreotw 




■5 3S 




















































^^exp,»«,«dl^^t^ 
















"P*"* V. '.'. 
































































Tok. expeiii«s as deleKs 























Approved this 17th day of April, 1900. 



G. A. WiLLMAREH, 

Walter B. Kimzey, 
S. Noble Kens, 
L. N. Beal, 
D. H. Shank. 





































































































































































Approved April IS, 1900. 



G. A. WlLLMARTH, 

S. Noble King, 
Walter R, Kimzey, 
L. N. Beal. 
D. H. Shank. 
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lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

The andersigned members of the Executive Committee, havine duly exam- 
ined the claims of the parties named below, have approved tne same and 
recommend that warrants in payment of said vouchers be drawn to the order 
of the respective claimants for the following amounts: 



1326 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 



Q. A. Willmarth. expenses as director 

G. A. Willmarth. ** ** 

L. N. Beal. ** ** 

S. NobleKinK. ** *' 

D.H, Shank. ** ** 

G. A. Willmarth. ** *' 

A. B. Hostetter. expenses attending Executive Committee meeting. 



Total 



$21 00 
20 00 
16 50 

809 
18 80 
27 60 

5 40 



$117 29 



Approved April 18, 1900. 



G. A. Willmarth, 
L. N. Beal, 
Walter R. Kimzey, 
D. H. Shank, 
S. Noble King. 



Director Kimzey moved that the secretary be instructed to take a 
membership for the Illinois Farmers' Institute in the National As- 
sociation of Institute Workers and forward to the secretary of said 
association the required membership fee of five dollars. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion of Director Beal the committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the chairman. 

Bead and approved June 28, 1900. 

G. A. Willmarth, 
A. B. Hostetter, Chairman. 

Secretary, 



Institute Room, State House, 

June 8, 1900—10:30 O'clock A. M. 

The Executive Committee of the Illinois Farmers' Institute met 
as per the call of Chairman Willmarth. The following members an- 
swered to roll call: Beal, King, Shank and Willmarth. 

The minutes of the meeting of the committee , at^ Jacksonville on 
April 17, 1900, were read and approved. 

The following bills were' presented [and audited and warrants 
drawn in payment of same: 

To the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute: 

The andersigned members of the Executive Committee, having duly exam- 
ined the claims of the parties named below, have approved the same and rec- 
ommend that warrants in payment of said vouchers be drawn to the order of 
the respective claimants for the following amounts : 



1332 
1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
183ts 
1339 
1340 
1841 



G. A. Hunt, Greenwood, expense de] errata to 8th district conference... 
Alonzo Stansel. Yorkville, ** •* 

W . A. Clark. Carbon Hill. 

B. P. Wyman. Sycamore. 

C. D. Bartlett. 

Wilber P. Snare, Toulon, expense delesrate to 10th district conference. 

D. L. Kelcher. Orion, ** " " . 
W. H. Wheaton. Reynolds, *' '* ** . 
A. L. Woodhams, New Windsor, ** 
C. W. Mitchell. Round Grove. 






$3 00 



2 
3 
2 



00 
00 
00 



8 00 



4 
2 
6 
1 



08 
47 
32 
23 



6 62 



1 
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188 aeiegsifl «> istn aiBinoi ooniereDce 
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1.1 

i'i 


Executive O 
e,deleEata 

3 del«2at« to 




,1 










o lltbdlatrlctoonfereDce 

nth district oontvnaca.'.'.'.'.'. 


10 

















Approved June 8, 1900. 



G. A. WiLLMABTH, 

D. H. Shank, 

8. NOBLB ElMH, 

L. N. Beal. 



The secretary presented a letter and a bill from Hughes Brothers, 
of Clinton, 111., for printing done in January, 1897. 

On motion of Director King the same was referred to the full 
Board for consideration. 

lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmer''s Institute: 

The nnderBiflmed membere of the executive committee havingdalyezamiiied 
the elttims of tne parties named below, have approved the same Knd reeom- 
mead that wan-aats in parmeat of said vouchers be drawn to the order of 
the respective claimantB for the toUowing amounts; 



Mrs. B. Davenport for llliDois Asaoclatlon Domeatic Science., 

Urs.&u'K Steenbere. expenses m director 

a. W. Desn.expensea as director 

Central Union Telephone Co 

.J Express Co 

__an BipreHi Co 

Underfanner drayagie 

The Runder Trunk Co.. repairs library cases 

Hembersblp fee National Aasoalatlon Inatltote Workera 

"■mis Fntcerson, janitor servloe 

B. Hoatettei. aalarr tor April and May. 1900 

B, Hoatetter, expenses committee meetings and poataice... 

„.H. Scott, treasurer Hacon Conntr Karmer's Instltote 

C. U. Scott, treasurer H aeon Count; Farmers Institute 

Treasurer Sallatln County Parmer's tnstltnte. W. A. Peoples. 
Treasurer Uallatin County Farmer's Instltnte, W. A. Peeples, 
i^. A. Wlljmarth^expense aa director 

8. Noble KlnB '■ " """"'.['.\""'.[\\"\[\'."l\\\ 

D.H,. Shank " '• ...,;. 

G. A. WUlmarth. expense as director 

L.N. Beal '■ " 

Total 



Approved June 8, 1900. 



Q. A. WiLLMABTH, 

D. H. Shank. 
S. Noble King, 
L. N. Beal. 
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Director King moved that tke secretary be instructed to confer 
with the secretary of the Board of Trustees of the University of Illi- 
nois in regard to preparing a list of questions to be answered by ap- 
plicants for scholarships in the college of agriculture, the same for 
the use of the directors of the Farmer's Institute in making the- 
awards. 

Motion adopted. 

Director King moved that the secretary be instructed to insert the- 
report of the Sullivan Township Farmer's Club in the annual report- 
after the report of Ford county. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion of Director King the committee adjourned. 

Bead and approved June 28, 1900. 

G. A. WiLLMABTH, 

President, 

A. B. HOSTBTTEB, 

Secretary, 



Institute Boom, 

June 28, 1900, 1 :30 p. m. 

The B6ard of Directors of the Illinois Farmer's Institute met a» 
per call of President Willmarth. Boll call showed the following direc- 
tors present: Bartlett, Beal, Burroughs, Coolidge, Davenport, Dean,. 
Easterly, Frake, Goodwin, Grout, Hughes, Kimzey, Moore, Shank, 
Willmarth, Wilson. The minutes of the meetings of the Board of 
Directors of February 27, 1900, and of the meetings of the Executive 
Committee of February 28th, April 7th and June 8th, 1900, were- 
read and approved. 

On motion of Director Frake the actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee were approved. 

The several standing committees reported as follows. Which re- 
ports and recommendations contained therein were on motion 
adopted by the board: 

2o the Hon. Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmer^ s Institute, 

Gentlemen: The first question to be decided in refs^ard to the State In- 
stitute Meeting beins: the place of holding same, your committee instructed 
the secretary to sena out the following letters: 

Springfield, III., May 18, 1900. 

Dear Sir: — Inclosed please find invitation for bids for the location of the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Farmer's Institute. It is the desire of the 
committee to interest the citizens of every important city in the State, having 
good hotel and railroad facilities, in the competition for the location of this 
annual meeting. 

We trust you will call the attention of your city board, your Business 
Men's Association, your local press and your enterprising citizens to this 
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matter at once and that we may receive an application as per the conditions 
herewith inclosed from your enterprisine: city. In behalf of the State Insti- 
tute Meeting Committee, I am 

Tours respectfuUj', 

A. B. HOSTBTTER, 

Secretary, 

Springfield, III., May 18, 1900. 

2o the Mayors of the Cities of Illinois. 

The Illinois Farmer's Institute invites bids from such cities as may desire 
io secure the location of the next annual meeting:, to be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 19, 21 and 21, 1900. 

The meetings are of interest to the people of all parts of the State, and are 
held for practical instruction in matters pertaining to farm and home life, 
and for developing the agricultural resources of the State. The city asking 
for the location wul be required to file with the application pledges in writing 
to fulfill the following conditions free of charge to the State Institute. 

First. — To furnish suitable halls, heated, lighted and decorated. One in 
which to hold the eight sessions of the Illinois Farmer's Institute, one in 
which to display an exhibit of farm products, furnished with tables for such 
•exhibits, and one for the meetings of the Illinois Domestic Science Associa- 
tion and overflow meetings of the Institute. 

Second. — To provide music for the several sessions, and a local committee 
to look after the same. 

Third. — To flle rates to be charged by hotels and boarding houses for the 
entertainment of delegates and visitors to the meeting. 

Fourth. — To provide efficient local committees to assist in advertising^ re- 
-ceiving visitors and such other purposes as the State Institute Committee 
may deem necessary. 

Fifth. — No bid will be considered unless pledges in writing be given of an 
open railroad rate, not to exceed one and one-third fare for tne round trip. 

Sixth. — All bids to be mailed to the secretary of the Illinois Farmer's Insti- 
tute not later than June 15, 1900. 

The Institute reserves the right to reject any*or all bids. 

Oliver Wilson, 
Chairman of Committee, 

A. B. Hostetter, 

Secretary. 

In reply to these communications applications have been received from the 
oities of Jacksonville, Morgan county, Decatur, Macon county, Champaign, 
Champaign county, Galesburg, Knox county, Paris, Edgar county and 
Quincy, Adams county, 

Notice was sent to these cities that a selection of a location would be made 
by the board of directors on June 28th, and that cities so desiring could pre- 
sent their claims before the board at 8 o'clock p. m., June 28, 1900. 

We recommend that after a selection of a location is made b:^ the board, 
the committee or a sub-committee of the State Institute meeting with the 
superintendent of institutes visit the location selected and ascertain if all re- 
quirements for the State meeting can be satisfactorily met before final ac- 
ceptance of the location. 

We recommend that the number of sessions of the State meeting be in- 
creased by beginning on Tuesday, the usual time in February, and extending 
the time to Friday afternoon, and that the Domestic Science Association ses- 
sions be held as part of the regular program and not as seperate meetings as 
heretofore. As the make up of the program for the State meeting will de- 
pend somewhat upon the location, and our past experience has proven that 
definite arrangements can not be made with speakers so far ahead, your com- 
mittee ask for further time in which to complete the program for the State 
meeting. 
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We would also recommend that exhibits except such as can be installed in 
the (reneral audience room and used to illustrate subjects on the program be 
dispensed with at the annual meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Oliver Wilson, 

G. A. WiLLMARTH, 

E. Davenport, 
E. W. Burroughs. 

Report op Committee to Select Speakers for County Institutes. 

2o the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

Esteemed Friends: — Your committee to select speakers to recommend to 
county institutes beg leave to report that the recommendation of speakers is 
a delicate matter, involving, as it does, both the good of the institutes and 
the wishes of the speakers and their friends. 

As the first step in securing a list of known desirable speakers, the follow- 
ing letter was mailed to the members of this Board and to the president and 
secretary of each county institute of the State: 

Springfield, III., March 31, 1900. 

Dear Sir: — It is the desire of Director J. fi. Coolidge, chairman of the 
committee to select speakers to recommend to countv farmers' institutes, 
that the committee have full information in regard to the qualifications and 
ability of such recommended institute workers. 

Will you kindly assist in this work by giving on the enclosed blank the 
names of the speakers that you can recommend, those who have proved most 
satisfactory and helpful to the people attending your institutes? 

The committee wishes to know of all those who have the ability to com- 
mand the attention of an audience, and who can give practical instruction 
and suggestions that will lead to better methods of farming, better homes, 
and higher manhood and womanhood. 

Any criticism that you may offer upon speakers will be held in confidence 
and used only to promote the good of the institutes. 

Please fill out the blanks and return at once to the undersigned. 

A. B. Hostetter, 

Secretary. 

In response to this letter, a large number of names were received of parties 
who had proved themselves capable institute speakers, who had done good 
service at the several county and district institutes. 

From this extended list of speakers the committee selected a large number, 
to whom the following letter was mailed, with a blank upon whicn to report 
the subjects, terms, etc., of the party addressed: 

Springfield, May 4, 1900. 

Dear Sir:— You have been recommended to the committee of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute to select speakers for county institutes, as a person cap- 
able of speaking and reading papers at institute meetings. 

In order that the committee may submit a list of speakers to the Board of 
Directors for approval, will you kindly fill out the inclosed blank and return 
it at once in the inclosed addressed envelope? 

Please be particular to give your postoffice address in full, and state 
whether or not you can attend institutes outside your own county. 

If more than railroad and hotel expenses are asked, state the amount for 
each institute, or paper read. Give list of subjects, those upon which you 
have technical knowledge or practical experience, preferred. 
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Give the nnmber of minates it requires to read year paper or deliver your 
:addres8 and whether charts or other means of illustration are used, bearingr 
in mind that as a rule no institute paper or address should occupy more than 
30 minutes, and that 20 minutes for paper and 10 minutes for discussion is 
better. 

The largest halls obtainable are required for institute meetings, and they 
are usually crowded. We therefore suggest that unless you have sufficient 
strength of voice to be heard in any part of the audience room, you do not 
•engage as an institute speaker. 

Trusting we may receive a favorable reply^ and have the pleasure of your 
/help at the institute the coming season, I am, in behalf of the committee, 

Very truly yours, 

A. B. HOSTBTTER, 

Secretafy. 

In response to this second letter, 125 replies were received. Some speakers 
•declined to be placed on the list or to go outside their own counties; some 
offered to attend institutes for their expenses and some asked compensation 
for their services, such compensation ranging from one to twenty-five dol- 
lars per day. 

Your committee, after a careful canvass of the entire list of speakers and 
tlie recommendations and opinions of the county institute officers in regard 
^o home and outside speakers, paid and unpaid, have decided to recommend 
the following lists of speakers, selected on account of their technical knowl- 
■edge and practical experience upon the subjects named, and also on account 
of their availability as to location. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. COOLIDGE, 

H. G. Easterly, 

G. A. WiLLMARTH, 

Committee. 

List of speakers who will attend farmers' institutes outside their own coun- 
ties on payment of their traveling and hotel expenses : 

-S. H. BARKER, Parkersburg, Richland County. 

Subjects — The Hog. 

Peas for Feed. 

MRS. JENNIE BARLOW, Bloomington, McLean County. 
Subject — How Shall We Livef 

GEORGE BARRINGER, Jonesboro, Union County. 

Subjects — Wheat and Wheat Culture (as to classification of soils). 

ALFRED BAYLISS, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield. 
Subject—The Country School. (30 minutes.) 

JOHN M. CLARK, Director 4th District, 960 Warren ave., Chicago. 

Subjects — Hay and Pasture Seeding — Special Formula. 

The Value of Commercial Fertilizers. (15 to 20 minutes.) 

MRS. MINNIE L. COPELAND, Marion, Williamson County. 

Subjects— EdnoaXionsl Side of Farm Life. 
Home Infiuences. 
Home Economy. (20 minutes.) 
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E. E. CHESTER, Champaign, Champaifirn* County. 

Subjects — Live Stock vs. Grain Farming. 
Cattle. 

Farm Horses. 
Pastures and Meadows. 
Cross Breeding in Farm Animals. . 
Land Owner and Tenant. 
Sheep in the Corn Belt. (20 minutes or more each.) 

HKS. J. M. CLARK, Sparta, Randolph County. 

Subjects — Flowers. 

Order in the Home; or. Systematic Housekeeping. (20 min.) 

TAYLOR C. CLENDENEN, Cairo, Alexander County. 

Subjects — The Farmer and Education. 

Social Evolution; or. From Country to City and the Result. 
(20 to 30 minutes.) 

EUCLID N. COBB, Monmouth, Warren County. 

Subjects — Dairyingj—Up-to-dates Methods. 
Care of Dairy Herds. 
Breeding and Feeding. 
Nutriments of Feeds and their Economic Relations to all|Farm 

Animals. - 
Silos Building and Filling. 
Artificial Incubation and Care of Fowls. 

Use charts and illustrations. (Each 15 to 30 minutes.) 

IRA COTTINGHAM, Eden, Peoria County. 

Subjects—Eeonomia Poultry Raising. 
Waste on the Farm. 
Profitable Swine Breeding. 

Use charts and models in the first and last subjects. (20 minutes.) 

W. C. DAVIS, Fairfield, Wayne County. 

Subjects— Silos and Ensilage. 

Breeding and Feeding the Dairy Cow. 
Manures of the Farm and Dairy. 

Use models and charts to illustrate. (20 minutes.) 

OEORCJE W. DEAN, Adams, Adams County. 

Subjects — Corn Culture. Illustrated by samples. 
Good Roads. 
Leaks on the Farm. 
The Boy on the Farm. (20 to 30 minutes.) 

E. H. DIEHL, Leesburg, Fulton County. 

Subjects — The Grasses. 

Pastures — their Care and Use. 
' Farm Dairying. (15 to 20 minutes.) 

A. H. FLOYD, Golconda, Pope County. 

Subjects — Wheat Raising. 

Improving and Maintaining the Fertility of the Soil. (About 
20 minutes.) 

BLAINE FITCH, Cobden, Union County. 

Subjects — Asparagus, Starting a Field, Culture and Marketing. 
Rhubarb, Cultivating and M.arketing. (15 minutes.) 

J. B. FRISBIE, Mendon, Adams County. 

Subjects — The Farmer's Garden. 

Extensive vs. Intensive Farming. 
The Farmer and the Newspaper. 
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FRANK H. HALL, Superintendent of the Blind, Jacksonville, Morgan 
County. 

Subject — Education of Prospective Farmers. (Time to suit prosram com- 
mittee. ) 

LEON HAY, Kankakee, Kankakee County. 

Subjects — Farm Drainage. 

The Treatment of Unproductive Black Soil Commonly Called 

**Alkali Lands." 
The Most Wonderful Plant. 
The Undeveloped Resources of Illinois. 
Roads and their Management. 
The Sugar Beet in Illinois. (Each 20 to 30 minutes. 

HARDY F. HILL, Charleston, Coles County. 

Subjects — Small Fruits and How to Grow Them. 

Incubators and Brooders, with charts to illustrate. (20 to 30 
minutes.) 

CHARLES E. HIMMEL, Bishop, Mason County. 

Subjects— Fruit for the Farm. 

The Farmer and His Home. (25 minutes.) 

A. A. HINCKLEY, DuBois, Washington County. 

Subjects — Leguminous Crops, Experience with in 1900. (20 minutes.) 

H. D. HUGHES, Director Seventh District, Antioch, Lake County. 

Subjects — Dairying on the Farm. 

Keeping a Flock of Breeding Ewes at a Profit. 

The Silo and Its Use. 

Good Roads. Will use charts. (15 to 30 minutes.) 

E. R. JINNETTE, Anna, Union County. 

Subjects — Tomato Gardening for Market. 
Melon Gardening for Market. 
Truck Farming. (15 minutes.) 

L. H. HERRICK, Bloomington, McLean County. 

Subject—Beet Cattle. (20 to 30 minutes.) 
S. NOBLE KING, Director 13th District, Bloomington, McLean County. 

Subject — Draft Horses. 
D. S. MACKAY, Mount Carroll, Carroll County. 

Subject— Corn Fodder, Its Value, Care and Management. (25 minutes.) 

CHARLES F. MILLS, Director 17th District, Springfield, Sangamon County. 

Subjects — Agricultural Fairs. 

Cooperation among Farmers. 
County Farmers' Institutes. 
Township Farmers' Institutes. 
Breeding Improved Stock. 

ISRAEL MILLS, Clay City, Clay County. 

Subjects — Stock Growing. 

Cattle Feeding. (10 to 20 minutes.) 

L. W. MITCHELL, Dixon, Lee County. 

Subject — The Cow and her Feed. Use charts. (30 minutes or more.) 

M. MAURY NASH, Cambridge, Henry County. 

Subjects — Breeding and Care of Hogs. 

Silos, Storing and Feeding of Ensilage and its Relative Value. 
Curing of Seed Corn and (Cultivation of Crop. (20 to 25 minutes.) 
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CLAYTON C. PERVIER, Sheffield, Bureau County. 

Suljects—OloYer, Its Value on the Farm. 
ThejEducation of the Farmer. 
The Care and Feeding of Hogs for Market. (30 minutes.) 

ISAAC S. RAYMOND, Philo, Champaign County. 

Subject — A Farm and its Management. (25 minutes.) 

WILLIAM RINGLE, Osco, Henry County. 

Subjects — Corn\Culture. 

Organizing and Management of Mutual Telephone Companies. 
Small Fruit Culture. (20 minutes.) 

I 

WILLIAM H. ROWE, Jacksonville, Morgan County. 

Subjects — Corn . 
Clover. 
Hogs. (30 minutes.) 

C. D. SMITH, Grandview, Edgar County. 

Subject— B.OW to Secure a stand of Clover. (20 minutes.) 

MRS. J. J. SOUTHWORTH, Allerton, Vermilion County. 

Subjects — Domestic Science. 
Farm Homes. 
Better Education for the Country Boys and Girls. (20 minutes. ) 

J. W. STANTON, Richview, Washington County. 

Stibjects — Cow Peas as a Fertilizer. 

Orchards and Small Fruits. 
Spraying Orchards. (20 minutes. ) 



R. J. STONE, Stonington, Christian County. 

-Sheep a Specialty. 

The Modern '*Bo Peep." (20 minutes.) 



Subjects — Sheep a Specialty. 

M< " 



ARTHUR WARE, Butler, Montgomery County. 

Subjects — General Farming. 
Farm Drainage. 
The Farm Telephone. (20 minutes.) 

J. C. WARE, Champaign, Champaign County. 

Subjects— FrAoticsl Horse Breeding. 

Practical Poultry Production. 

F. A. WARNER, Sibley, Ford County. 

Subjects— ThQ Farmer and His Son, Both Sides of the Question. 

Cost of Growing Corn by Actual Test. Illustrated by charts. 
Farming, What it is. (20 to 30 minutes.) 



V. G. WAY, Proctor, Ford County. 

Subsoiling as a Means 
BuildinfiT Dirt and Hard Roads. 



Subjects — Subsoiling as a Means to an End. 
Building Dirt and Hard Roads. 
Practical Hog Raising with Corn and Grass. 



W. T. WHITE, Cutler, Perry County. 

Subjects — Winter Wheat. 

Poultry on the Farm. (20 minutes.) 

—12 F. 
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J. W. WHITSON, Rushville, Schuyler County. 

Subjects — Farm Mutual Insurance. 
Crop Rotation. 
Some Items of Profit in Farming. (20 minutes.) 

G. A. WILLMARTH, President of Illinois Farmers' Institute, Seneca, 
LaSalle County. 

Subjects — The Breedine and Management of Swine. 
Agricultural Education . 

The Horse for the Farm to Raise to Make the Most Money. 
(30 minutes.) 

B. F. WYMAN, Sycamore, DeKalb County. 

Subjects — Special versus (3-eneral Farmiil|f. 
Grood Roads. 

The Importance of Poultry on the Farm. 

Corn and its Commercial Products. 30 products exhibited. 
(20 minutes.) 

A. J. YATES, McLeansboro, Hamilton County. 

Subjects — The Cultivation of Corn. 

Preparing for Spring Crops. 

The Best Way to Overcome Drought. (20 minutes.) 

MRS. H. D. YOUNG, Sibley, Ford County. 

Subjects — Farm Life and the Farmer's Wife. 
Poultry Raising. (20 minutes.) 

The following members of the faculty of the University of Illinois will 
give as much of their time as possible to Institute work, but require that 
ample notice be given when their services are desired. They ask no com- 
pensation other than traveling and hotel expenses: 

THOMAS J. BURRILL, Ph. D. LL. D., Professor of Botany and Horticul- 
ture, Urbana. • 

Subject — On Application. 

STEPHEN A. FORBES, Ph. D., Urbana, Professor of Zoology and State 
Entomologist. 

Subjects — Insects Injurious to Corn. 

The Principal Insects Injurious to Forage Plants. 
Insect and Fungus Pests to Fruit in Southern Illinois. 
Principal Insect Enemies of Wheat. 

DOLAND McINTOSH, V. S., Urbana, Professor of Veterinary Science. 

Subjects — Diseases of Digestive Organs of the Horse. 
Diseases of Digestive Organs of Cattle. 
Wounds and How to Treat Them. 
How to Keep Horses' Feet Healthy. 

ARTHUR WILLIAM PALMER, Sc. D., Urbana, Professor of Chemistry. 

Subjects — Water Supplies for Man and Stock. 

Certain Adulterations of Common Foods. 

DAVID KINLEY, Ph. D., Urbana, Professor of Economics. 

Subject — On Application. 

EUGENE DAVENPORT, M. Agr., Urbana, Professor of Animal Husbandry. 

Subjects—ThQ Work of the College of Agriculture. 

The Principles of Training ana Driving Horses. 
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CHARLES W. TOOKE, A, M., Urbana, Professor of Public Law and Ad- 
ministration. 

Subjects — Taxation and the Farmer. (A discussion of the relation of the 

fireneral property tax to the prosperity of the farmer, show- 
ing the experience of Illinois and other states.) 
The New Revenue Law. (Its operation and suggestions for 
amendment.) 

HARRY S. GRINDLEY, So. D., Urbana, Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

Sul^ecta — ^The Cost, Composition and Nutritive Value of Foods. 
The Chemistrjr of the Cooking of Foods for Man. 
The Adulteration of Foods. 

JOSEPH C. BLAIR, Ph. D., Urbana, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. 

Suljects — Live Problems in Orcharding. 

Planting of Home and School Grounds. (Illustrated.) 
Horticulture for the 'General Farmer. 
Some Lines of Nature Study, 

WILBER J. FRASER. B. S., Urbana, Instructor in Dairy Husbandry. 

Subjects— Tyi^ereuae in Efficiency of Individual Dairy Cows. 
The Value of the Silo to the Dairyman. 
Variation in Milk. 

WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, B. Agr., Urbana, Instructor in Animal Hus- 
i-y-r bandry. 

Subjects — Swine Feeding. 

Balanced Rations for Dairy Cows. 

Sheep on the Farm and the Growing and Feeding of Rape. 

Animal Types. (15 to 20 minutes.) 

JOHN W. LLOYD, B. S. A., Urbana, Instructor in Horticulture. 

Subjects — Spraying. 

Vegetable Gardening. 
Small Fruit Culture. 

HUGH E. WARD, M. S., Urbana, Instructor in Soil Physics. 

Subjects — Use and Abuse of Cover Crops. 
Soil Moisture, its Conservation. 
Soil Nitrogen, Sources and Waste. 

OSCAR ERF, B. S., Urbana, Instructor in Dairy Husbandry. 

Subjects— The Care and Handling of Milk for City Trade. 
The Care of Milk on the Farm. 

ARCHIBALD D. SHAMEL, B. S., Urbana, Assistant in Farm Crops. 

Subjects — Corn Cultivation. 
Corn Breeding. 

Treatment of Oats and Wheat for Smut. 
Forage Crops. 
Importance of Pure Seed and How to Secure It. (30 minutes.) 

FRED R. CRANE, B. S., Urbana, Assistant in Farm Mechanics. 

Subjects— hoc&tion and Construction of Drains. 

Construction, Cost and Filling of the Silo. 
Selection and Care of Farm Machinery. 
Sanitary Drainage for Farm Buildings. 

CYRIL G. HOPKINS, Ph. D., Champaign, Chemist. 

Subject — On Application. 
GEORGE P. CLINTON, M. S., Urbana, Assistant Botanist. 

Subject — On Application. 
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List of Speakers Who Ask Pay for Their Services Aside From Their 

Hotel and Railroad Expenses. 

DANIEL BERRY, Carmi, White County. 

Subjects^Clover, the Poor Man's Fertilizer. 
Economical Feeding of Stock. 
Insects Injurious and Insects of Benefit. 

Terms, $10 and expenses. 

COL. J. F. BERRY. Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111. 
Subject — Horses. 
Terms, $10 and expenses. (30 minutes to one hour.) 

MISS LINE BRENNEMAN, Minier, Tazewell County. 

Suljects^The Farm Home and What Jt Should Be. 

Higher Education for Women as Regards Better Housekeeping 

and Home Making. 
Flowers and Fruit Culture on the Farm. 
Farmers' Wives and Daughters. 
The Little Things of Life. 

Terms, $5 and expenses. (30 to 40 minutes.) 

E. W. BURROUGHS, Director 18th District, Edwardsville, Madison County. 
Subject — Growing and Marketing of Potatoes. 
Terms, $5 per institute and expenses. (25 minutes.) 

L. N. CALLAWAY, Bethel, Morgan County. 

Subjects — Propagation of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Cur- 
rants, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Pears, Apples; Transplant- 
ing and Culture. 

Terms, $2 per day and expenses. 

MRS. ROSE S. CARR. Lis, Jasper County. 

Subjects — Poultry Raising. 
Domestic Science. 

Terms, $5 and expenses. (10 to 15 minutes.) 

JOSEPH CARTER, Champaign, Champaign County. 

Subjects — Clover. 

Keeping up the Fertility of the Soil. 
The Best Product of the Farm is the Farmer. 
How to Keep the Old Man on the Farm. 
Successful Horse Raising. 

Terms, $10 and expenses. (15 to 60 minutes.) 

HENRY DIERS, Sibley, Ford County. 
Subject — Farm Drainage. 
Terms, $3.00 and expenses. (15 to 20 minutes.) 

BERRY FORD, Carlyle, Clinton County. 

Subject — The Care or Growing of a Peach and Apple Orchard. 
Terms, $2.00 and expenses. (15 to 20 minutes.) 

PROF. G. H. FRENCH, Carbondale, Jackson County. 

Subjects^luseets Injurious to Fruits. 

Insects Injurious to Corn or Wheat or Other Crops. 

Terms, $5.00 and expenses. 30 to 60 minutes. 
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E. S. FURSMAN, El Paso, Woodford County. 

Subjects — Corn Culture (lilustrated). 

Corn and the Value of Its Commercial Products. 
Farm Homes. 

Terms, $5.00 per day and expenses. 

A. P. GROUT, Director Sixteenth District, Winchester, Scott County. 

Subjects— The Farm the Opportunity for the Young Man of Today. 
Type and Quality in Farm Stock (Illustrated.) 

Terms, $10.00 and expenses per institute. 

FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Christian County. 

Subjects— Making Poultry Profitable. 

Growing Forest Tcees on the Farm. 

Terms $5.00 and expenses. (15 to 20 minutes.) 

JOHN C. HALL, McLeansboro, Hamilton County. 

Subject — The Need of Co-operation Among Farmers. 

Terms, $5.00 and expenses. C30 minutes.) 

J. L. HARTWELL, Dixon, Lee County. 

Subjects — Any Plan of Horticulture. 
Small Fruit on the Farm. 
Spraying. 

Rural Schools; What Should They Teach? 
Soil Fertility; How to Hold. 

Terms, $5.00 and expenses. (20 to 30 minutes.) 

F. M. HIGGINS, Ottawa, LaSalle County. 

Subjects — Education on the Farm. 
Agricultural Education. 
Effect of Rural Influences on Moral Character. 

Terms, $5.00 an Institute and expenses. 

JOHN 0. HONNOLD, Warrenton, Edgar County. 

Subjects — Rearing and Feeding Beef Cattle for Profit. 

Our Agricultural College and Education for Farmers' Sons and 
Daughters. 

Terms, $3.00 and expenses. (20 minutes.) 

W. R. flOSTETTER, Mt. Carroll, Carroll County. 

Subjects — Dai ry i ng . 

Butter Making. Using samples to illustrate talk. 

Terms ifiade known on application. (20 minutes.) 

JOHN G. IMBODEN, Decatur, Macon County. 

Subjects — Feeding and Grazing Cattle for Profit. 

Breeding, Growing and Feeding of the Beef Steer. 

Terms, $10 00 and expenses. (30 minutes and upward.) 

MRS. NELLIE KEDZIE, Peoria, Peoria County. Bradley Institute. 

Subjects — Teaching Domestic Science. 

Hygienic Surroundings for the Farm Home. 

Terms, $10.00 and;expenses. (30 to 40 minutes.) 

O. J. KERN, Rockford, Winnebago County. 

Subjects — Evolution of the Country School. 

Consolidation of Country Schools as a Means of Economy and 
Better Schooling. 

Terms, $10,00 and expenses. 
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JULIA C. LATHROP, 335 S. Halsted street, Chicago. 

Suljects — The Care of the Poor. 

The Prisoner and the Pauper. 

Public Charities, Their Scope and Tendencies. 

The Civil Service and the Care of the Poor. 

Terms, $10.00 and expenses. (20 to 30 minutes.) 

MRS. E. T. Mccarty, Tuscola, Douglas County. 

Subjects — Woman's Sphere from a Woman's Standpoint. 
How to Make Home More Attractive. 
Physiology of the Kitchen. 

Terms, $5.00 and expenses. (20 minutes.) . 

C. C. McCUTCHEN, Norris, Fulton County] 

/S'tt&icct—Mauagement of the Corn Fodder Crop. 
Terms, $2.00 per day and expenses. 

MRS. FLO JAMESON MILLER, Monticello, Piatt County. 

Subjects — Women and Economics. 
Out Door Relief. 
Organized Charities. 
Womans' Clubs. 

Terms, $10 and expenses. (15 to 30 minutes.) 

J. ED. MILLER, Monmouth, Warren County. 

Subjects — **Horse Sense" in Road Building, i. e, — the Good Road that is 

to be. 
Practical Farm Drainage. 

Terms, $5.00 per day and expenses. (10 to 20 minutes.) 

ROBERT C. MORRIS, Olney, Richland County. 

Subjects — What Clovers, Cow Peas and Soy Beans will do for a Worn out 

Farm and Discouraged Farmer. 
Better Combinations of Forage Crops on the Farm and better 

Methods of Feeding. 
Conservation of Moisture. 

JOHN F. NIXON, Marissa, St. Clair County. 

Subjects — Crop Rotation. 

Sorghum Culture and Syrup Making. (Use charts to illustrate.) 

Terms, $10 and expenses. 

F. C. PAIGE, Tamaroa, Perry County. 

Subjects — Berry Growing. 

Fruit Production for Home Use. 

How to Provide an Abundance of Fruit for the Family Cheaply. 
Terms, $2 per day and expenses. 

S. A. RIGG, Palmyra, Macoupin County. 

Subjects— In High Feather. (Deals with fancy poultry and the relative 

merits of different breeds.) 

Poultry on the Farm. Does it Pay? 

Time, Money and Brains— How touse.them in the Poultry Yard. 
Terms, $5 and expenses. (30 to 40 minutes.) 

H. B. RICE, Lewistown, Fulton County. 

Subjects — Soil Management in General or Divided into Tillage, Rotation 

of Crops and Handling of Farm Manures, 
The Farmers' Orchard and Garden. 
Feeding and Care of Dairy Herd, 

Terms, $5 per day and expenses. 
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MISS FRANCES M. SPAITS, Manito,Mason County. 

Subjects — Iron Sharpening Iron. 

Through the Boy's Window. 
Terms, (5 and expenses. 

L. S. SPENCER, Tolono, Champaign County. 

Subjects — Potato Culture. 

The Farmer's Small Fruit Garden. 

The Farmer's Kitchen Garden. 

Waste Places on the Farm. 
Terms, $2 per day and expenses. (30 minutes.) 

L. A. SPIES, St. Jacob, Madison County. 

Subjects — Silo and Ensilage. 

Succession of Green Crops for Summer Feeding, Substitute 
for Pasture. 

Baby Beef. 

Breeding and Feeding Hogs. 
Terms, $2 and expenses. (20 to 25 minutes.) 

THOMAS J. STANLEY, Fairfield, Wayne County. 

Subjects — Practical Horticulture. 
Technical Agriculture. 
Terms, $25 and expenses. (30 minutes.) 

EMMA R. STRAWN, Lacon, Marshall County. 

Subjects— Some Points of Law that a Woman Should Know. 

The Public School. 

Good Roads. 
Terms, $5 and expenses. (30 minutes.) 

A. L. TURNER, Wenona, Marshall County. 

Subjects — Farm Mutual Insurance. 

Breeding, Training, Feeding and Marketing Draft Horses. 

Corn Culture, Exhibiting for Premiums and Best Time to 
Market the Crop. 
Terms, $5 and expenses. (15 to 20 minutes.) 

DR. W. F. WESSE, Ottawa, LaSalle County. 

Subjects — Our Agricultural Department. 

Bovine Tuberculosis. 

Milk as a Factor in the Production of Disease. 
Terms, $5 and expenses. 

F. A. WILLIAMS, Tamaroa, Perry County. 

Subjects — How to Select, fereed and Care for a Flock of Sheep. 

Some Heasons Why We Should Protect our Song Birds. 
Terms, $2 per day and expenses. (20 minutes.) 

GEORGE W. WITT, Kane, Greene County. 

Subjects — Cattle Feeding. 

Corn Culture. 

Wheat Culture. 
Terms, $3 per day aud expenses. 

Report op Committee on Domestic Science Association. 

June 28. 1900. 
2o the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

Gentlemen: — Your Committee on Domestic Science Association beg leave 
to report that the committee held a meeting at Champaign, May 15, 1900, and 
had a conference with the officers of the Illinois Association of Domestic 
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Science. We regard the local and county associations of domestic science 
which are being organized under the direction of the State association, as be- 
ing of great help to the mothers and home-makers in the community where 
the clubs are organized, and also that they help to create a greater interest 
in and a larger attendance at the county institute meetings. 

We recommend that the Illinois Farmers' Institute continue to sustain and 
strengthen the bonds of affiliation with the Domestic Science Association by 
giving it a liberal representation on the program at the State meeting, and 
we further recommend that $300, or as much thereof as may be needed, be 
appropriated for the use of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. Sara Steenberg, 
Oliver Wilson, 
G. W. Dean, 
D. H. Hughes, 

G. A. WiLLMARTH, 

Committee. 

Report of Committee on Special Features for Improving County 

Institutes. 

lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

Gentlemen: — ^We, your Committee on Special Features for Improving 
County Institutes, beg leave to make the following recommendations, the 
adoption of which we believe will increase the usefulness of the Farmers' In- 
stitutes : 

1st. We recommend, as a means of improving the programs, that the pro- 
gram should be at all times under the control of the institute program com- 
mittee, and that entertainments foreign to institute lines, consisting of brass 
bands, comic songs, recitations, school contests and theatricals, etc., be dis- 
couraged. 

2d. We recommend that the offer of the State Institute to print 1,000 pro- 
grasm for each institute be continued, and that the officers of county insti- 
tutes be urged to accept this offer. 

3d. We recommend that at least one session of each institute be conducted 
by the farmers' sons and daughters and that the program of this session be 
made up of topics of special interest to them. 

That the students who hold scholarships in the College of Agriculture and 
Domestic Science, be invited by the counties represented by these scholar- 
ships to take part on the program, to discuss the questions pertaining to their 
college work. 

4th. We suggest that no speakers' names be placed upon a program with- 
out first obtaining their consent to be present 1t> perform the part assigned to 
them. 

5th. We recommend that exhibits at county institutes be discouraged un- 
less the exhibits can be placed in the building where the regular institute 
exercises are held, and the exhibition rooms be closed during the regular 
program. We also recommend that no part of the State appropriations be 
used for paying premiums on exhibits. 

6th. We recommend that a system of class instruction, where competent 
parties can be secured to conduct the same, be introduced during the hours 
of intermission for the benefit of those who may be interested in special sub- 
jects and desire more detailed information than can be given in a discussion 
of the subject at a general session. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Amos F. Moore, 
C. D. Bartlett, 

G. A. WiLLMARTH, 

Committee. 
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Report op Committee on Agricultural Education and Library. 

Springfield, Jll., Juiie 28, 1900. 

2o the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers'' Institute: 

Gentlemen:— -Your Committee on Agricultural Education and Libraries 
would respectfully report that, in their opinion, the excellent reports hereto- 
fore made to the Board by the secretary, m regard to work of the traveling 
libraries, contain all the details necessary to assure the Board that the money 
appropriated for that purpose has been well expended. The twenty- one cases 
of books are doing a most useful work, and the large number of applications 
for libraries now on file which can not be met, indicates that this work of the 
Board can and ought to be greatly extended. 

The committee heartily commends the diligence and efficiency of the secre- 
tary in this direction. 

We recommend that the largest possible appropriation be made for this 
line of work next vear. Not less than one thousand dollars should be so used, 
if available. If this can be done, it is believed that our libraries can in time 
supply the needs of the State in this direction, and make such legislation as 
was urged upon the last, and will be urged upon the next General Assembly, 
quite unnecessary. 

In regard to scholarships in the Agricultural College of the University of 
Illinois, the committee reports that ninety-two scholarships were issued last 
year, and it is confidently expected that every county in the State will be 
represented next year. Of the value of the efforts in this direction to the 
agrrieultural interests of Illinois, there can be no question. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alfred Bayliss, 
Eugene Davenport, 
James Frake, 
G. A. Willmarth, 

Committee. 

Report op the Executive Committee. 

Springfield, III., June 28, 1900. 

lo the Board oj Directors of the Illinois Farmer'* s Institute: 

Esteemed Friends: — The actions of the executive committee have been 
set forth so fully in the minutes of the meetings of the committee that but 
little remains to report. 

It affords us great satisfaction to be able to report that the- efforts jof the 
Illinois Farmer's Institute to secure students for the College of Agriculture 
have been received with the highest appreciation by the university authori- 
ties and that the recipients of the scholarships have made excellent use of the 
oportunities offered by the university. 

The number of students receiving scholarships who took up the work at 
the college was as large as could be expected under the existing conditions of 
of the appointments and the College of Agriculture. 

With the experience of the past year to guide us it is expected that better 
results will be obtained the coming year. 

We recommend that each director renew his efforts to recommend one 
worthy young man or woman from each county in his district for a scholar- 
ship in tne college of agriculture of the University of Illinois for the ensuing 
two years, and that the board make provision for the payment of the neces- 
sary expenses of the director in performing this work. 
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Your committee suggests the following: form of application for scholarship 
to the director, which if approved by the board should be printed and sent to- 
each director to assist him in selecting: the candidate to recommend. 

Form of application for scholarship in the College of Agriculture : 

Mr , Director of the District, 

Dear Sib: — I hereby make application for a scholarship in the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 

My home is in County, ill. My post office is My 

age — I have attended school at , I have studied 

the following branches: , , , 

If a graduate of any school, give name of school or college 

It is my intention if I am awarded a scholarship to begin the course at th& 
University of Illinois at the opening of the term. 

State whether you expect to take two years [or a shorter course in agri- 
culture 

State whether jou were raised on a farm, or ever worked on a farm, and 
what line of agriculture you were engaged in 

I refer you to Mr and Mr , of 

Remarks: : 



Recommended^by 

Director of district. 

Your committee begs leave to report that the copy for the 5th annual in- 
stitute report is completed and now in the hands of the State Printer; that 
there was sufficient material to make a volume as large as the board of con- 
tracts would permit. We recommend that the forthcoming volume of the 
report be embelished with not to exceed ten full page illustrations showing 
the present development along agricultural, horticulture and live stock lines 
in Illinois, the same to be printed on good paper and be bound in the report. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Directors a resolution was adopted 
which provided for eliminating part of the proceedings of the Board and the 
Executive Committee from the annual report. Your committee in attempting 
under this resolution to decide what should, and what should not appear in 
the report, found tliat it would so mutilate the minutes as to destroy their 
value as records. The question was therefore referred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral who gave us the f oAowing opinion : 

Springfield, III., February 28, 1900. 

Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

Gentlemen: — In reply to your verbal inquiry of this date through your 
Executive Committee, I have the honor to say that I have examined a pencil 
copy of a preamble and resolution recently adopted by the Board of Directors 
of your institute which resolves that '^hereafter only the results of our meet- 
ings and actions and the reports of our officers and committees be published 
in our annual reports, to the end that we may present a really valuable 
volume to the People of the State and of especial value to all interested in 
agriculture," and am of the opinion that that resolution is not in harmony with 
section 4 of the act under which your Board is organized. That act provides 
that the Illinois Farmers' Institute shall make annual report to the Governor 
of its transactions, ^^which report shall include papers pertaining to the work, 
and addresses made at the annual meeting of the organization and a classified 
statement of all money received and of all expenditures made" and the reso- 
lution is in conflict with that provision of the statute, in this, that it seeks to 
limit such report to the result of the meetings and actions of such board, or 
of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for which the Board is acting, and to the 
reports of its officers and committees and thereby eliminates or seeks to 
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eliminate from the report the addresses made at the annnal meeting of the* 
organization, and the transactions of the Institute, both of which are required 
to be published in the report. That« I think, cannot be done. The statute- 
must govern and the resolution so far as it is in conflict with the statute, i& 
of no avail. 

I remain very respectfully, 

E. C. Akin, 

Attorney General, 

Acting in accordance with this opinion of the Attorney General your com- 
mittee instructed the Secretarv to include in the annual report the full min- 
utes of all proceedings as read to and approved by the Board from time to- 
time. 

In having the officers of county farmers' institutes to make report of their 
nc^eetings and to flle receipted vouchers for the expenses of same much delay 
is caused in the settlement of these claims by the neglect or inability of the 
county institute officers to furnish the proper papers. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Secretary be instructed to prepare a form of report and blank 
receipts and duplicates to be furnished to the several county institutes to 
better enable them to make their repocts in proper form, said forms and 
blanks to be approved by the Executive Committee. Since the last meetings 
of the Board of Directors the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Institute Workers was held at Delavan, Wisconsin, and your chairman at- 
tended as President of the Illinois Farmers' Institute. This action was 
approved by the Executive Committee and the Secretary was instructed to- 
take a membership in the said National Association of Institute Workers for 
the Illinois Farmers' Institute, and to forward the membership fee of Ave 
dollars to the secretary of said organization. We recommend that our Super- 
intendent be instructed to keep in touch with the National Association of 
Institute Workers and that your chairman who is a member of the Committee 
of the National Association to select the place of holding its next annual 
meeting be instructed to extend to tbe National Association of Institute 
Workers an invitation from the Illinois Farmers' Institute to hold its next 
annual meeting in Illinois at the same place where the State Institute meet- 
ing is held ana immediately after the program of the State meeting, Feb- 
ruary 22d, 1901. 

Respectfully submitted , 

G. A. Wllmarth, 
L. N. Beai^, 
D. H. Shank, 

W. R. KiMZBY, 

Committee^ 



, Report;op Superintendent of Institutes. 

Springfield. III., June 28, 1900. 

Jo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — The work of your board is so thoroughly- 
outlined and covered by the reports and recommendations of the severa> 
standing committees that there is but little for me, as superintendent, to re- 
port or recommend. 

During the fiscal institute year ending July 1, 1900, 101 counties of the 
State, all except Cook county, neld Farmers' Institutes. All of these except 
Whiteside county, have reported and the bills for the expenses of same have 
been allowed and paid. Some of the counties held two or more institutes 
during the year, making a total of 109 institutes. 

The 100 counties reported drew from the State fund for institute purposes 
$7,299.42, and 80 counties drew from the institute fund for the payment of 
speakers at county and district meetings $1,991.02, making a total, paid for 
institute expenses by the State of $9,290.44, or an average of $92.90 per 
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county. The total average cost of institutes for each county, including: the 
amount raised by the county, was $101.70, which shows that only $8.80 on the 
average was contributed by the county or locality where the institute was 
held, for institute purposes. 

It appears to me that to remove the financial support of the county insti- 
tute entirely from the county would be to remove one of the strongest ele- 
ments of its success, and would tend to place the institute in the attitude of 
an outside or State institution, instead of a home affair dependent largely on 
home talent, energy, enthusiasm and money. 

A careful examination of the programs and rei)orts of the several county 
institutes reveals the fact that the value of an institute does not depend en- 
tirely on its cost and that there is much room for improvement in the expen- 
diture of the institute funds. There is no question but that the State funds 
are more judiciously expended when supplemented by and paid out with the 
local contributions to the oount^^ institute. There seems to be a disposition 
in some localities to divert the institute meetings from direct institute lines 
and to make them rather a means of drawing trt^e to the town where the in- 
stitute is held than to promote the development of agriculture and the home. 

I believe that a closer supervision of the county institutes by the directors 
of the districts would help to overcome these tendencies and lead to a more 
judicious expenditure of the institute funds and a correspondiug increase in 
the value of the institutes throughout the State. 

I would respectfully recommend that some action be taken by the board of 
directors making it the duty of the director to attend each county institute in 
his district that ne may supervise and audit the bills for the expenses of the 
same. 

I would further recommend in this connection that the director of each dis- 
trict endeavor to have experiment stations established in each county for the 
purpose of ascertaining tne composition of the soils and testing the varieties 
of grains, grasses and iruits adapted to each locality; that these be under the 
direction of the County Farmers' Institute officers, or parties appointed by 
them, cooperating with the State Experiment Station and the students in the 
College of Agriculture, and that the director be required to learn as far as 
possible what practical application is made in each county of the lessons 
taught at farmers' institutes and at the experiment stations and make report 
of same at the annual meeting of the State institute. 

I also recommend that a bulletin be issued at an early date giving a list of 
the speakers recommended for county institutes, the time and place of hold- 
ing the State institute; the time and place of holding the district and county 
institutes; information in regard to the scholarships in the College of Agri- 
culture; a notice of the Farmers' Institute Free Libraries, and how to secure 
the use of same; suggestions on the arrangement of programs for county in- 
stitutes and a proposition to print 1,000 programs by the State institute for 
each county institute; that one or more pages of the bulletin be given to the 
Illinois Association of Domestic Science if tney wish it, to present the objects 
and purposes of that association, and that copies of these bulletins be bent to 
all institute officers and the agricultural press of the State. 

In regard to the forthcoming annual report I can say that the copy is in the 
hands of the State printer and that we have assurances that work will begin 
on it at an early date and the same be pushed to completion. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. B. HOSTETTER, 

Superintendent, 
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The special committee to draft resolutions in memory of Charles 
H. Dolton made the following report: 

Whereas, Charles H. Dolton, director from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, has been removed by death since the last meeting of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute; aud 

Whereas, We are mindful of his long and efficient service to the agri- 
cultural interests of Illinois, of his sterling honesty and helpful personal 
qualities; and 

Whereas, We remember with appreciation his constant readiness to do, at 
any personal sacrifice, that which he believed to be right; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Charles H. Dolton, the Institute has lost one 
of its most earnest friends, and the agricultural interests of the State one of 
its earliest and strongest champions; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be inscribed in the records of the Institute 
and that an engrossed copy be sent to his family. 

James Fraee, 
A. P. Grout, 
CD. Bartlett, 

Committee, 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

Professor Davenport moved that in case the city selected for the 
place of holding the State Institute meeting should fail to comply 
with the requirements of the State Meeting Committee, that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee should select a location from the applications 
now on file with the secretary. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Goodwin oflFered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee be directed to ask the legislature 
for the modification of an act making appropriation for the Illinois Farmers^ 
Institute and county farmers' institutes, so that the appropriation of $8,000 
shall be in lump sum. 

Resolution adopted. 

Director Coolidge moved that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Special Features for Improving County Institutes be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. 

Motion adopted. 

A communication from Hughes Bros., Clinton, 111., and bill for 
printing done in 1897, referred to the Board by the Executive Com- 
mittee, were read by the secretary. 

Director Frake moved that the secretary be instructed that inas- 
much as the Attorney General had given an opinion as to the illegal- 
ity of the payment the bill could not be allowed, and the parties be 
so notified. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Goodwin moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the president is herewith directed to call a meeting of the 
directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, to be held at Urbana, 111., on the 
day of the dedication of the new building of the College of Agriculture of the 
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University of Illinois, a meeting to be held in Springfield daring the week 
of the State Fair, and a meeting during the session of the Illinois Live Stock 
Breeders' Association, in Springfield. 

Resolution adopted. 

Director Grout moved that the secretary be instructed to secure an 
account book and keep an account therein with each fund of the In- 
stitute, and that he notify the treasurer of warrants drawn at the 
time of issue of same. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Kimzey moved that the secretary be instructed to send a 
formal invitation to the National Association of Institute Workers to 
hold their next annual meeting in Illinois in connection with the 
Illinois State Institute. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Grout moved that a page be set aside in the forth-coming 
annual report to the memory of the deceased members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Davenport moved tbe following schedule of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1900: 



For expressasre, postoffice expenses, furniture, etc 

For salary of secretary and superintendent, clerk hire, etc. 

For aid of district institutes .. 

For aid of Illinois Association of Domestic Science 

For Institute Free Libraries 

For genera] expenses of Board and directors 

For contingent fund 

Total 



$1,300 00 

1,700 00 

800 00 

300 00 

500 00 

2.000 CO 

1,400 00 



$8,000 00 



On roll call the motion was adopted by the following vote: Ayes, 
Bartlett, Beal, Burroughs, Davenport, Dean, Easterly, Frake, Good- 
win, Grout, Moore, Shank, Willmarth, Wilson, Hughes, Kimzey — 
total, 15. Nays — none. 

On motion a recess was taken till 8 o'clock p. m. 



Senate Committee Eoom, State House, 8 P. M. 

The board met as per adjournment. EoU call showed the same 
members present as at the afternoon session. 

The president announced that the board, as per notice given, would 
take up the question of a location for the State institute meeting, 
and that all applicants should first have a hearing. 

The following cities through their delegati'^ns then presented their 
claims and proposals for the State meeting: 

Champaign, Decatur, Galesburg, Jacksonville, Quincy and Paris. 
After all the cities had been heard the president announced that the 
choice would be made by ballot and that he would appoint Directors 
Burroughs and Kimzey as tellers. 



Director Grout moved that the first ballot be an informal i 
Motion adopted. 
The following votes were taken: 
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Jacksonville having secured a majority of all votes cast on the 
tenth ballot, was declared as the choice for the location of the State 
institute meeting. 

On motion of Director Coolidge, the choice was made nnanimous. 

On motion of Director Burroughs, the board adjourned. 

Read and approved Sept. 26, 1900. 

G. A. WiLLMAETH, 
A. B. HosTETTEE, President. 

Secretary. 



Institute Booh, State House, June 29, 1900, 
The Executive Committee of the Illinois Farmers' Institute met 
on call of the chairman. Present — Directors Beal, Kimzey, King, 
Shank and Willmarth. 

The following bills were presented and audited: 
lo the Board oj Directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute: 

The undersigaed members of the executive committee haviug duly exam- 
ined the claims of the parties uamed below, have approved the same and rec- 
ommead that warraats is paymeat of said voncbers be drawn to the order of 
the respective claimants for the following amounts: 
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Approved June 211, 1900. 



G. A. Willmarth, 
L. N. Bbal. 
D. H. Shank. 
Walter R. Kiuzev. 




























































































































Approved June 29, 1900. 

G. A. WlLLiUBTH, 

S. Noble King, 
Walter B. Eiuzet, 
D. H. Shank. 

Director King moved that the committee on legislation be in- 
structed to ask the L^islature for a special appropriation for the 
publishing of the Illinois Farmers' Institute annual report. Motion 
adopted. 

Director Kimzey moved that the secretary be instructed to prepare 
letters for the use of the directors in announcing the awards of the 
scholarships in the College of Agriculture for press notices, and a 
personal one to the officers of county institutes, notifying them of 
the date of the director being in their county, and inviting them to a 
conference in regard to InBtitiite programs, speakers and scholarships. 

Motion adopted. 

Minutes op Meeting op Executive Committee, June 29, 1900. 

Director Beal moved that the Secretary be instructed to have a 
synopsis of the actions of the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee printed, to send to each Director. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Shank moved that the $50 appropriated by the Board of 
Directors for the aid of the District Institutes be used under the 
direction of the Director of the district for the purpose of securing 
speaters and of assisting in making the district meetings of general 
interest and of the greatest practical benefit. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion of Director Kimzey the committee adjourned. 

Kead and approved September 26, 1900. 

G. A. WlLLMABTH, 

A. B. HosTETTEE, President. 

Secretary. 
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Institute Room, September 26, 1900 — 1:30 p. m. 

The Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute met as 
per call of the President in accordance with the action of the Board. 

Roll call showed the following members present, Bartlett, BeaU 
Burroughs, Coolidge, Davenport, Dean, Esterly, Frake, Goodwin^ 
Hughes, Kimzey, King, Mann, Mills, Moore, Shank, Mrs. Steenberg^ 
Willmarth, Wilson. 

Minutes of the meeting of the Board of June 28, 1900, and the 
minutes of the Executive Committee of June 29th were read and 
approved. 

Director Burroughs, chairman of the Auditing Committee, made 

the following report: 

Winchester, August 15, 1900. 

lo the President and Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

Gentlemen: — We, your committee, beg leave to report that we have made 
a careful examination of the books of Secretary A. B. Hostetter and Treas- 
urer A. P. Grout, and from comparison find them to correspond and to be 
correct. 

From the books of the Secretary we find that the following warrants drawn^ 
upon the Treasurer have not been presented for payment: 



Number. 



Amounts 



1163 

1275 

1297 

1867 

1359 

1377 

1878 

1381 

1386 

1392 

1393.... 

1394 

1395 

1396 

1396 

1399 

1406 

1406 

1407 

1408.. 

1409 

1410 

Total unpaid warrants to date 

We find in the hands of the Treasurer, deposited in the Bank of Neat. Condit 

& Grout, the sum of 

Warrants not presented as above up to and including No. 1410 

Amount available Ausrust 15, 1900 

Said balance remains to the credit of the followins: funds- 
Office expense, etc 

Salary Secretary, etc 

Aid of District Institutes 

Domestic Science Association 

Library 

General Fund. Expenses of Directors, etc 

Continsrent Fund 

Total 



% 82 

1 50 
27 

1 20 
67 11 
48 76 

1 19 
17 76 

1 40 
60 89 
22 45 
16 05 
14 30 
11 26 
19 44 
14 20 
16 01 
19 56 
21 00 
50 

6 96 
19 90 



$370 49 



$8. 129 63 
370 49 



$7,759 14 



$1,300 00 

1.700 00 

800 00 

300 00 

500 00 

1,759 14 

1,400 CO 



$7,759 14 



-13 F. 



Respectfully submitted, 

E. W. Burroughs, 
G. A. Willmarth, 
C. D. Bartlett, Committee. 
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Director Kinzey moved that the report of the auditing committee 
be accepted and placed on file. 

Motion adopted. 

Chairman Wilson of the State Institute meeting committee made 
verbal report that the halls and other arrangements oflFered by the 
citizens of Jacksonville were satisfactory, that the committee was 
corresponding with several parties with the view of securing their 
services at the State meeting, and asked for further time in which to 
complete the program. Which request was granted. 

Director Mrs. Sara Steenberg asked that an appropriation be made 
by the board to aid in holding a Farmers' Institute in the Third 
Congressional District. 

Director Kimzey moved that $50.00 be appropriated to Director 
Mrs. Sara Steenberg from the contingent fund for the expenses of 
holding an institute in the Third Congressional district. 

The roll call on the adoption of the motion resulted in the follow- 
ing vote: Bartlett, Beal, Burroughs, Coolidge, Davenport, Dean, 
Easterly, Frake, Goodwin, Hughes, Kimzey, King, Mann, Mills, 
Moore, Shank, Steenberg, Willmarth, Wilson. Ayes, 19; nays, 0. 

Director Wilson moved that the Secretary be instructrtd to make 
the same distribution of the institute annual reports as was ordered 
last year namely, forty copies to each director, thirty copies to each 
County Institute, and the balance to be distributed through the 
secretary's office. 

Motion adopted. 

Mr. C. P. Conger, of BuflPalo, N. Y., addressed the board on the ob* 
jects and purposes of the Pan American Exposition to be held in 
BuflFalo and asked the cooperation of the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
in making an exhibit of the agricultural products of Illinois at that 
exposition. 

Director Dean moved that a committee be appointed to report on 
the Pan American Exposition. 

Motion adopted. 

The president appointed Directors Dean, Goodwin and Mann as 
such committee. 

On motion of Director Dean the board adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 



September 26, 1900, 7:30 P. M. 

Board met as per adjournment. Roll call showed the following 
members present: Beal, Coolidge, Davenport, Dean, Easterly, 
Hughes, King, Moore, Shank, Willmarth, Wilson, Mills, Mann, 
Steenberg. 

Director Davenport oflFered the following resolution: 

Whereas, One of the leading functions of the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
is to be instrumental in securing such legislation as shall be advantageous to 
the agricultural interests of the State, and 
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Whereas, If this body is to be inflaential and effective in matters of legis- 
lation, such matters mast have early and discriminating attention; therefore, 
be it 

Besolvedj That the president be instructed to take such measures as may 
be necessary to secure careful attention to this subject on the part of the 
proper committee, both immediately and during the process of legislation. 

Director Goodwin moved the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion carried. 

Director Easterly oflFered and moved the adoption of the foUov^ing 
resolution : 

Whereas, The Cooperative interest of the Illinois Farmers' Institute work 
and the State University are so inseparably associated, that it is the sense of 
the Illinois Farmers' Institute that the president of said Institute should 
be a member of the Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois, therefore, 
be it 

Eesolved, That the Illinois Farmers' Institute memorialize the State Legis- 
lature to so amend the laws governing the University of Illinois as to make 
the president of the Illinois Farmer's (ilnstitute, ex-officio, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois. 

Resolution adopted. 

Director Dean reported for the committee on the Pan-American 
Exposition as follows: ^ 

Whereas, An exposition of the civilization of the western continent will 
be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901, under the name of the Pan-American Ex- 
position, affording unusual opportunities for the demonstration of the agri- 
•culture of the United States, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Farmers' Institute expresses its hearty sympathy 
with the purposes of that exposition and pledges its support in the effort to 
bave the agriculture of the State of Illinois adequately represented. 

ISigned,] G. W. Dean, 

W. R. Goodwin, 
F. I. Mann, 

Committee, 

On motion of Director Beal the resolution was adopted. 

Director Mills moved that the resolution adopted at the previous 
meeting of the board asking for the appropriation of $8,000.00 for 
the institute in a lump sum, be reconsidered. 

Motion to reconsider adopted. 

Mr. King moved to lay the original motion on the table. 

Motion to table carried. 

Director Coolidge moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on State Institute meeting be instructed to 
•devise some other plan than advertising for locations as heretofore and re<- 
port such plan to the board at the February meeting. 

Resolution adopted. 

Director Coolidge offered the following resolution and moved its 
adoption: 

Resolved, That the Illinois Farmers' Institute accept no entertainments or 
4)anquets during the State Institute meetings. 
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Director Mills moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Motion to table carried. 

Mr. H. H. Gross, of Chicago, who represents the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington in exploiting good roads in Illinois, made 
a short talk on the work he is doing in behalf of good roads and 
asked for the cooperation of the board in bringing this important 
question before the county institutes. 

The Secretary presented the claim of H. B. Gurler for services as 
speaker at the State meeting, referred to the board by the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

Director Mann moved that the Secretary be instructed to write to 
Mr. George H. Gurler, president of the State Dairyman's Associa- 
tion, and explain that the invitation to furnish a speaker was a court- 
esy to the Dairyman's Association and that the board had not been 
paying more than the expenses of home speakers at the State meet- 
ings. 

Motion adopted. 

Mr. William L. Amoss, Benson, Md., Director Farmers' Institutes 
Maryland Agricultural College was present and talked a few minutes 
to the board on the institute work of his state. 

Director Wilson moved that the board take a recess until 8:30 
Thursday morning to give the committee on legislation an oppor- 
tunity to make a report. 

Motion adopted. 



September 27, 1900. 

Board met as per adjournment in Institute room at 8:30 a. m. 

Roll call showed the following members present: Beal, Coolidge, 
Davenport, Dean, Easterly, Hughes, King, Moore, Shank, Willmarth, 
Wilson. 

The Committee on Legislation made the following report: 

Springfield, September 27, 1900. 

lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

Gentlemen: — The Committee on Legislation beg leave to recommend the 
following: 

That the number of reports be increased to 20,000 copies. 

That $75.00 be appropriated for each county institute. 

That $8,000 be appropriated for the use of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, 
to be itemized as in the enactment of last session. 

That an effort be made to secure a time limit in the printing of the annual 
report. 

That a bill be formulated for securing pure seeds in the markets of Illinois. 

A bill for re-enactment of the Funk Bill, apportioning the United States 
funds to the Agricultural College. 

That an appropriation of $1,000 be asked for the free circulating libraries. 



Bespecttally submitted, 



G. A. WiLLMARTH, 
J. H. COOUDGK, 

G. W. Dban. 

Committee. 



Director King moved that all the Tecommendatione of the commit- 
tee be adopted except the one referring to soil iDveBtigatioiis, which 
be postponed till the next meeting of the board. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Shank moved that the Legislative Committee present to 
the secretary on or before November Ist, a copy of each bill recom- 
mended, and that he shall have the same printed and send copies of 
same to each director. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion of Director Ooolidge the Board adjourned. 

Ksad and approved February 26, 1901. 

L. N. Beal, 
A. B. HoSTBTTEB, Vtce-Presidetii. 



September 28, 1900. 

H'be Executive Committee met as per call of the chairman. Pres- 
ent: Directors Willmarth, Shank, and S. Noble King. 

The following bills were presented, audited, and ordered paid: 
Zo the Board of Directort of the Illinois Farmers' Institute: 

The undersiffiied members of the Executive Committee, having duly exam- 
ined the claims of the parties named below, have approved the same and rec- 
ommend that warrantf in payment of said vouohern be drawn to the order of 
the respective claimants for the followiag amounts: 











































J8,a 
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1434 
1435 
1436 
1437 
1438 



Edw. Hartman.Co.. for printins: 

Phillips Brothers, for printins: 69 cuts , 

St. Nicholas Hotel. 17th district conference expenses 

J. H. Coolidfire, expenses as director , 

G. A. Willmarth, speaker at Osrle County Institute, expenses 

Total 



$105 4a 

34 50 

2 50 

40 55- 

6 75 



$917 9S 



Approved September 26, 1900. 



G. A. Willmarth, 
D. H. Shank, 
S. Noble King. 



1839 
1440 
1441 
1442 
1443 
1444 
1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 
1451 
1452 
1453 
1454 
1455 
1456 



C. D. Bartlett. for expenses as director, board meetinir. 



G. A. Willmarth. 

James Frake. 

H. D. Hufifhes, 

P. I. Mann. 

B. Davenport, 

E. W. Burrouffhs. 

S. Noble Kins:, 

D. H. Shank. 

J. H. Coolidfire, 

Amos F. Moore. 

Mrs. Sara Steenbers:, 

Oliver Wilson, 

G. W. Dean. 

H. G. Easterly. 

L. N. Beal, 

L. N. Beal. 

G. A. Willmarth. 

Total 



4 * 

* * 

• I 

t t 



committee meetinsrs 
board meetins: , 



* i 



t * 
i » 

4 i 
4 t 
4 • 
4 4 
• 4 



awardins: sacholarships 
board meeting 



$15 OO 

61 e& 

10 25 

23 35 

6 3& 

18 04 
9 25 

10 85 

14 45 

16 50 

17 80 

19 45 
22 1» 

11 42 
13 40 
49 47 

15 60 

18 0& 



$352 65 



Approved September 28, 1900. 



G. A. Willmarth, 
L. N. Beal, 
D. H. Shank. 



There being no further basiness, the committee adjourned. 

Minutes read and approved February 26, 1901. 

L. N. Beal, 
A. B. Hostetter, Vice-President, 

Secretary, 



Belleville, III., December 7, 1900. 

The Executive Committee met at above time and place on call of 
Chairman G. M. Willmarth. President Willmarth being absent, 
Vice-President L. N. Beal acted as chairman. The following mem- 
bers of the committee answered to roll call: Beal, Kimzey, King 
and Shank. 

The minutes of the meeting of September 28th were read and 
approved. 

The bills and reports of county farmers' institutes were presented 
by the Secretary for audit. On motion of Director Kimzey the re- 
ports of Calhoun, Saline, Union, Pulaski, Williamson and Peoria 
counties, were referred to the respective directors of the districts to 
which said counties belong, and if approved by said directors that 
the Secretary be instructed to draw warrants in payment of their 
accounts. 

Director Kimzey moved that the reports of Brown and Hancock 
counties be returned to the secretaries of said county farmers' insti- 
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tutoB for an itemized ststemeat of accouats, aad that when suoh 
reports are approved by the Director warrants be drawn in pay- 
ment of same. 

Motion adopted. 
lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute: 

The undersigDed members oC the Executive Committee, haviDs duly exam- 
ined the claims of the parties named below, have approved tlie same and 
recommend that warrants in payment of said voaohers do drawn to the order 
of the respective claimants for the following' amounts: 



. 









































































































































































17 30 

21 96 

S15 25 
19tS 
16 90 
36 51 
1H85 
U 20 

11.155 M 



Approved December 7, 1900. 



L. N. Bbal, 

W. K. KiMZEY, 

S. Noble King, 
D. H. Shank, 

Committee. 
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The Secretary reported that the Committee on State Institute 
program recommended the printing of 8,000 programs for the State 
meeting of the same form and quality as for the previous meeting. 

Director Kimzey moved that the Secretary be instructed to secure 
bids on printing 5,000 programs of 32 pages each and for each addi- 
tional one thousand printed. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Kimzey moved that the committee adjourn to meet in 
Springfield on January 10, 1901. 

Motion adopted. 

Read and approved February 26, 1900. 

A. B. HosTETTER, L. N. Beal, 

Secretary. Vice* President. 



Institute Room, Jan. 10, 1901, 10:30 A. M. 

The Executive Committee met as per adjournment. Present on 
Toll call — Directors Beal, Kimzey, King, Shank; absent, Chairman 
Willmarth. The chairman being absent, Vice-President Beal acted 
as chairman. 

The following report was made on the bills presented for audit: 

7o the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

The uDdersij2[ned members of the Executive Committee, having duly ex- 
amined tbe claims of the parties named below, have approved the same and 
recommend that warrants in payment of said vouchers be drawn to the order 
of the respective claimants for the following amounts: 



1610 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 



1516 
1517 
1518 
1519 
1520 
1521 
1522 



Wayne County Farmers' Institute, B. F. Burton, treasurer 

Jackson County * ' Ed w. Worthen. treasurer 

Morsran County " Stonfleld Baldwin, ** 

Brown County •' Robert Bloomfleld, ** 

Edwards County " Ansel Gould Bloomfleld. treasurer 
Jefferson County * * John T. Beal, treasurer 



Menard County and 17th district institute. W. E. Johnson, treasurer 

Bdfifar County Farmers' Institute, C. D. Smith, treasurer 

Cumberland County * * H. A. Aldrich, 

Jasper County ** A. A. Nees. 

Effinffham County ** L. P.Mauts, 

De Witt County * ' Chas. Walker, 

Richland County and 19th district institute. F. Britton, treasurer. 



« * 

* • 

* * 



$75 00 
73 21 
75 00 

75 00 

76 00 
75 00 



$448 21 



78 56 
75 00 
47 73 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
109 56 























































































treasurer 


125 DO 




tl.»8»S2 



Approved January 10, 1901. 



L. N. Beal. 

W. R. KiMZBY, 

S, Noble King, 
D. H. Shank, 



■ 






































































U68 58 



Approved January 10, 1901. 



L. N. Beal, 

W. R. KlMZEY, 

S. Noble King. 
D. R. Shank. 



, Director Kimzey moved that warrant No. 1467 to treaBurer of Cal- 
hoQQ count; be canceled. 

Motion adopted. 

Director £inf^ moved that the bill of Richland county and the I9th 
District Inatitate be allowed for $109.56, and that the balance be 
held in abeyance till an itemized statement be furnished of the |15.00 
paid to Dr. Morris, of Olney. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Kimzey moved that the bill of Alexander County Insti- 
tute be held for the receipts of expenses paid. 

Motion adopted. 
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On motion of Director Shank the report of Massac County Insti- 
tute was referred to Director Easterly for correction. 

Director Kimzey moved that the bid of Edward P. Hartman Co.^ 
being the lowest bid for printing the State meeting programs, that 
the contract be let to said Edward F. Hartman Co., and that 7,000 
copies of the program be ordered. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Kimzey moved that the Secretary be instructed to rent a 
typewriter for the balance of this term, if the one now loaned by the 
State Department is taken from the office. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion the committee adjourned. 

Read and approved Feb. 26, 1901. 



L. N. Beal, 
Vice-President* 



A. B. HOSTETTBR, 

Secretary. 



Jacksonville, Feb. 19, 1901. 

The committee met in the parlor of the Pacific Hotel. Present: 
Directors Beal, Kimzey, King, Shank. Chairman Willmarth being 
absent on account of ill health, Vice-President Beal acted as chair- 
man. 

The committee remained in session during the State Institute, and 
the following report was made on the bills presented for audit: 

lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute. 

We, the undersigned members of the Executive Committee, having duly ex- 
amined the claims of the parties named below, have approved the same and 
recommend that warrants in payment of said vouchers be drawn to the order 
of the respective claimants for the foUowinp^ amounts: 



1588 
1589 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1598 
1594 
1595 
1596 
1597 
1598 
1599 
1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 



1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 
1608 



W. M. Beardshear, expenses as speaker State meetins: 

Cyril G. Hopkins, *• *' ** 

Elizabeth O. Hiller. ** " LA. D. S 

IsabelRevier. ** ** " 

James M. White, ** ** •* 

Mrs. Joseph Carter, ** ** ** 

Aaron Jones, '* ** State meetins: 

Mrs. T. D. Richardson, printing: ** 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop. expenses ** 

Prof. J. C. Blair, " '* 

Prof. W. J. Kennedy, ** '* 

H.H. Gross. *' *• 

The Farm. Jacksonville, printins: * ' 

Miss Effie McCool, typewriting " 

Mrs. Nellie S. Eedzie, speaker ** 

Mrs. E. E. Chester, ** ** 

Fayette County Farmers' Institute, R. T. Hifi:8:ins, treasurer 

Carroll ** ** John Simpson, *' 

McHenry ** ** F.C.Wells, •* 

Winnebago** ** D.W.Evans. ** 

DuPa8:e County and 8th District Institute, James McEee treasurer 



$28 00 


10 40 


28 70 


10 oo 


18 


10 51 


29 30 


60O 


500 


18 8S 


16 85. 


960 


626 


626 


43 90 


12 46 


$247 52 


$75 00 


76 OO 


76 00 


76 00 


125 OO 


$425 00 



On motion of Director Eimzey the committee adjourned to meet 
in Inatitute Room, Springfield, Feb. 25, at 1:30 p. m. 
Read and approved Feb. 26, 1901. 

L. N. Beal, 
A. B. HosTBTTEE, Vice-President, 

Secretary. 



Institute Room, February 25, 1901. 

The Executive Committee met as per adjournment. Present — 
Directors Beal, Eimzey, King and Shank; President Willmarth being- 
absent on account of sickness. Minutes of the meetings of January 
10, 1901, and February 19, 1901, were read and approved. 

Director Shank moved that 250 copies of each of three editions of 
the "Pantagraph" be taken to be sent to the membera of the Board 
of Directors and to the President and Secretary of each County 
Farmers' Institute, at 3 cents each. The last number to contain a 
report of the board meeting of the 26th, 1901. Motion adopted. 

Director Shank moved that the report of Knox county be referred 
back to the Secretary and President for the sworn statement. Motion< 
adopted. 

Director Beal moved that the Secretary be instructed to write to- 
the past secretaries of the County Farmers' Inatitutes for copies of 
papers read at their several institutes, to be submitted for publica- 
tion in the annual report. Motion adopted. 

Director Shank moved that the secretary be instructed, at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Committee on State Speakers, to writ» 
and ask each director to recommend any new speakers that he may 
desire on the list, or to name any who should be stricken from tbe- 
list of last year. Motion adopted. 
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Director Beal moved that the Secretary request Preaident Will- 
marth to return the typewriter belonging to the Farmers' Institute 
to the secretary's office, instead of to tlie president-elect. Motion 
adopted. 

Director Shank moved that the Secretary be authorized to secure 
stationery for the members of the board and for the secretary's office. 
Motion adopted. 

Director Beal moved that the secretary be authorized to parchase 
one dozen filing cases tor the secretary's office and to have printed, 
when the standing committees are appointed, 100 roster cards for 
each director, 600 for the president and 1,000 for the secretary. Mo- 
tion adopted. 

Director Shank moved that the Secretary extend an invitation to 
the secretaries of County Farmers' Institutes for the past year to 
send their pictures to be published in vol. six of the annual report. 
Motion adopted. 

Director Beal moved that the Secretary be instructed to prepare a 
form of bond for the treasurer-elect and send the same to Treasurer 
A. P. Orout to be executed. Motion adopted. 



February 25-27, 1901. 

The committee remained in session, taking a recess from time to 
time, till February 27, 1901, and audited the following bills and 
-county institute reports, as they were presented: 
lo the Board of Directors of the IliinoU Farmers' Inatitute: 

We, the nndersif^ied members of the Executive Committee, haying dni; 
«xamined the claims of the parties named below, have approved the same 
and recommend that warrants iu payment of said vouchers be drawn to the 
respeotive otaimants for the following amounts: 





























































latw 































































S5 10 



Approved February 25th, 26th and 27th, 1901. 



W. R. KiMZEY, 

D. H. Sbank, 
L. N. Bbal, 
S. Noble Kino. 



On motion of Director Sbetik, the committee adjourned. 
Minutes read and approved, Feb. 26, 1901. 

Q-. A. WlLLMABTH, 

A. B. HosTETTEE, President 



Springfield, Feb. 26, 1901. 
The board met as per call in accordance with the statutes, at 2:30* 

E>. m. in the Institute Room, State House. Roll call showed the fol- 
owing members present: Bartlett, Beal, Burroughs, Clark, Coolidge, 
Davenport, Dean, Easterly, Frake, Q-rout, Hughes, Kimzey, King, 
Mann, Mills, Moore, Shauk, Steenberg and Wilson. 

President Willmarth being absent, the meeting was called to order 
by Vice-President Beal. 

The minutes of the board meeting of September 27th to 29th in- 
clusive, were read and approved, also the minutes of the meetings of 
the executive committee of September 28, December 7, 1900, and 
January 10 and February 19, J901, were read and approved. 
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Treasurer A. P. Grout made the following report: 

Winchester, III., Feb. 25, 1901. 

Statement of receipts and orders paid by A. P. Grout, treasurer of Illinois 
Farmers' Institute from June 26, 1900, to Feb 25, 1901: 



Received. 


1 


Paid out 




1900. 
-June 26. To balance on hand . . . 

July 25. State Treasurer 

Sept. 19. ** 

Nov. 10. ** 

1901. 


S594 69 

8.000 00 

75 00 

280 36 

1.376 56 
3.048 61 


1901. 
Feb. 25. By orders paid and re- 
turned herewith as 
per statement at- 
tached 


$9,401 20 


Jan. 11. •* 


Balance on hand 


3,973 90 


:Peb.l9. ** 


Total 




Total 


$13,375 10 


$13,376 10 









The above statement made by me as treasurer is respectfully submitted. 

A. P. Grout, 
Ireasurer. 

On motion of Director Mills the report of Treasurer Grout was ac- 
<5epted and referred to the auditing committee. 

The Secretary made the following report: 

Institute Room, State House, Feb. 26, 1901. 

lo the Board of Directwrs of the Illinois Farmerh Institute, 

Esteemed Friends: — The report of the superintendent made at the annual 
'meeting at Jacksonville covered the general work of the Institute year, there 
remains, therefore, to report only the business of the secretary's office. 

The awarding of the scholarships and the equipping and care of the libra- 
ries has increased the correspondence and work of the office almost double. 
One hundred and six scholarships have been awarded during the year and all 
of the appointees have reported as being at the College of Agriculture. 

During the present year twenty new libraries have been equipped, makinc: 
a total or forty-one libraries, all of which are now in use. 

Ninety-two counties have made formal reports of institutes held. 

Bureau, Champaign, Calhoun, Kane, McLean, Tazwell and Warren coun- 
•ties have held institutes and have not yet reported. 

Cook, LaSalle and Gallatin counties have not as yet held an institute. 

There has been paid out for expressage, postage, printing and office sup- 
plies, $1,094.70, leaving a balance to the credit of land No. 1 of $205.30. 
Paid for salaries and clerk etc., $885.00 leaving to the credit of fund No. 2 
$815.00. Paid for congressional district institutes $441.62 leaving to the credit 
of fand No, 3 $358.38 with the 14th and 15th districts yet to hear from. Paid 
out for the Illinois Association Domestic Science $162.41 leaving to the credit 
of fund No. 4 $157.59. 

Paid out for libraries, books and cases $487.59 leaving to the credit of 
library fund No. 5 $12.41. Paid out for general expenses of the Board 
:$1,635.73 leaving to the credit of fund No. 6 $103.41. 

Balance to the credit of contingent fund $1,400.00. 

Total amount on hand not drawn upon $3,052.09. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. B. Ho«tetter, 

Secretary. 
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On motion of Director Wilson, the Secretary's report was accepted 
end referred to the auditing committee. 

Director Wilson, chairman of the Committee on State Institute 
Meeting reported as follows: 

lo the Board of Directors of the Illinois Fanners^ Institute: 

Gentlemen:—- Your committee on State Institute Meeting submits the fol- 
lowing report : The committee held two meetings and outlined a program 
■and instructed the chairman to carry out the general outline but granting the 
rieht to make such changes from time to time as should become necessary. 
After a vast amount of correspondence the pro-am was fully completed and 
the number authorized by the board printed and distributed. 

It is not necessary to give the program here as it will be published as finally 
•carried out in the annual report. 

The committee believes after talking with many who were in attendance at 
the State Institute that the class exercises were a decided success and should 
be continued. 

Your committee recommend that the manner of locating the State Meeting 
"be changed so that instead of inviting bids from the various cities as hereto- 
fore the State Institute Committee should select two or more favorable loca- 
tions and report its finding to the full board. Then the meeting shall be 
located at one of these places by vote of the board. We recommend further 
that the Illinois Farmers' Institute assume all financial responsibilities and 
arrange for hall and hotel accommodations. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Oliver Wilson, 

Chairman Com, 

Director Mills moved that the question of adopting the report be 
divided and a vote taken first on the [acceptance of the report and 
then taken on the adoption of the recommendations of the committee. 

Motion to divide the question adopted. 

I f A vote was taken on accepting the report, and the report was 
accepted. 

Director Mann moved that the recommendations be laid on the 
table. 

[*. Motion to table adopted. 

Director A. P. Grout, chairman Committee on Legislation, made 
Terbal report that bills had been presented to and introduced both 
in the House and Senate asking for the usual appropriation for the 
support of the State and County Farmers' Institutes, namely: $75 
for each county institute and $8,000 per annum for the State Insti- 
tute with an addition of $2,500 for the maintenance and extension 
of the institute free libraries. 

Also a bill providing for increasing the number of volumes pub- 
lished of institute annual report to 20,000 copies per annum. 

Director Mrs. Sara Steenberg, chairman of Committee on Do- 
mestic Science Association Work, presented the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted: 
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Whereas, The work accomplished by the Domestic Science Association 
daring the past year has been productive of such good results, awakenings 
the interest of both city and country women in the improved methods of 
house work and home life, and 

Whereas, We appreciate the increased interest taken in our county farmers'" 
institutes by aid of tne domestic science associations, therefore be it 

Besolvedj That we heartily endorse the work of the Domestic Science Asso- 
ciations for the year just closed. 

Director Moore moved that no officer or person shall have the 
power to award a scholarship to the college of agriculture of Illinois 
for any county or district without the written consent of the director 
of the district. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Coolidge moved that the directors be requested to make 
no dates for county or district institutes in conflict with the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Live Stock Breeders' Association, on the 19th^ 
20th and 21st of November, or the corn breeders' annual meeting at 
Champaign from the 13th to 26th of January, 1902, or the State 
Dairymen's meeting, or the meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society on December 11 and 12, 1901. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Grout moved that the bill of H. B. Gurler, for services a& 
speaker at the State institute at Mt. Vernon, referred to the Board 
by the executive committee, be allowed, and a warrant drawn in pay- 
ment of same. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Mills oflPered the following resolution and moved its- 
adoption : 

Whereas, The following named gentleman retire from the hoard at thi& 
meeting; and 

Whereas, Said members have rendered the Illinois Farmers' Institute and 
the aerricultare of the State valuable service in connection with this organiza- 
tion; and 

Whereas, The retiring members have endeared themselves to each 
director by their patriotic and intelligent service; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That the Illinois Farmers' Institute hereby extend to Hon. C. D. 
Bartlett, of Bartlett, 111., and Hon. Oliver Wilson, of Magnolia, 111., our 
sincere thanks for their able services as members of this board, and that we 
will ever hold them in grateful remembrance for their valuable service* 
courtesy, and the pleasure of being associated with them in the work of the 
Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

Resolution adopted. 

Director Easterly moved that the Chair appoint a committee to 
wait upon the Secretary of State to secure the furniture of the 
Farmers' Institute. 

Motion adopted. 

The Chairman appointed Messrs. Moore, Coolidge and Kimzey as 
such committee. 
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Director Burroughs, chairman of the Auditing Committee, sub 
mitted the following report: 

Springfield, Feb. 26, 1901. 

2o the President and Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute, 

(Gl^entlemen : — ^We, your auditing: committee, take leave to report that we 
have made a careful examination of the books of Secretary A. 6. Hostetter 
and Treasurer A. P. Grout, and desire to make the following report: 

The treasurer's report shows having paid out — 



Appropria- 
tion. 



Paid oat. 



Balance. 



Office expenses, etc 

Salary secretary, etc 

Aid District Institutes 

Domestic Science 

Library 

General fund, directors, etc 
Contingent fund 



Old warrants outstandina:, 1,297 . 

1.163. 
1.357. 
1,385. 



$1,300 00 

1.700 00 

800 00 

300 00 

500 00 

1,759 14 

1.400 00 



9844 12 

760 00 

356 58 

46 46 

487 59 

1,024 67 



» * 
* « 



$3,519 42 

27 

82 

$1 20 

140 



Leavina: a balance in the hands of treasurer of. 



$455 88 
940 00 
443 42 
253 54 
12 41 
734 47 
1.400 00 



$4,239 72 



3 69 



$4.243 41 



The secretary's books show orders drawn and unpaid chargeable to the fol- 
lowing accounts: 



Office expenses, etc.. 



1596 
1600 
1601 
1611 
1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 
1617 
1618 
1623 
1631 
1632 
1633 



Salary of secretary, etc.. 1619. 
Aid of Dist. Institutes. 1579 .. 

1608... 



4* 



Amount forwarded. 



Domestic Science Association. 1590. 

1591 
1592 
1593 
1609 
1610 
1612 
1625 
1635 



$5 00 




6 25 




525 




400 




420 




429 




923 




425 




169 25 




90 




22 00 




6 46 




600 




350 




$250 58 


$250 68 


125 00 


125 00 


35 04 




50 00 






85 04 




$460 62 


$28 70 




10 00 




9 18 




10 51 




850 




6 18 




592 




7 15 




9 81 


•OR QR^ 



— 14F 
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Oeneral fund exDeoses. 


directors, etc. 


, 1588 


$28 00 
10 40 
29 30 

500 
18 83 
15 85 

950 
43 30 

12 45 
69 90 
43 93 
14 01 

3 30 
22 60 

848 
1140 
38 88 
20 30 
60 95 

13 31 
29 77 

2 25 
17 77 
29 60 
12 80 
12 00 
40 82 

6 36 






1589 






1594 






1596 






1597 






1596 






1599 






1602 






1603 






1620 






1621 






1622 






1623 






1624 






1C27 






1628 

1629 






1630 






1634 


• 




1636 






1637 






16^8 






1639 






1640 






1641 

1642 






1643 






1643 


S631 06 






Total 


$1,187 63 









Balance remaining to the credit of the following funds 



Office expenses, postage, etc 

Salary, secretary, etc 

Aid district, institutes 

Domestic Science Association . . . 

Library 

Oeneral expenses, directors, etc. 
Contingent fund 



Total. 



$205 30 
815 00 
358 38 
167 59 
12 41 
103 41 

1.400 00 



$3,052 09 



Respectfully submitted, 

E. W. Burroughs, 
CD. Bartlett, 

F. I. Mann, 

H. G. Easterly, 
L. N. Beal, 

Committee 

Director Hughes moved that the report of the auditing committee 
be approved, spread upon the records and placed on file. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Grout reported that the bill of Calhoun county had been 
referred to him by the executive committee and that he had examined 
into all the circumstances connected therewith and would recommend 
that the sum of thirty-five dollars and forty cents ($35.40) be allowed 
in payment of same. 

. Director Coolidge moved that a warrant for $35.40 be drawn in 
favor of Calhoun County Farmers' Institute in payment of the ex- 
penses of the institute meeting as per the recommendation of the 
director from that district. 

Motion adopted. 
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There being no farther business, Director Bartlett moved that the 
Board do now adjourn sine die. 

Motion adopted. 

Bead and approved May 21, 1901. 

W. K. KiMZEY, 

A. B. HosTETTER, President 

Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF COUNTY FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 



Adams County Farmers' Institute, 

Held in Opera House, Clayton. Illinois. November 16th and 17th« 1900. 

Proflrram— Friday. November 16th. Morninff session, 9:30. 

Music. Prayer, Rev. E. J. Rice, Clayton; welcome address. Dr. J. N. Black. Clayton; 
response, E. L. Qrosh, Big Neck; address. President S. N. Black. Clayton. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. Women's fiession. Domestic Science Club. -Mrs. Emma 
Nevins. president. 

Music, Mrs. S. Curry. Camp Point; "Household Economy." Mrs. E. A. Lucas, Mounds; 
recitation, Mrs. Kate Campbell. Mt. Sterlinir; music; paper. Mrs. Fred Seaton, Camp Point; 
recitation. Miss Kate Flynn. Clayton; music; paper, Mrs. J. E. Kirkpatrick. Clayton; paper, 
Cora Dickhut. Fowler; recitation, Miss Flora Cutter, Camp Point; "Music in the Home," 
Mrs. Ella Anderson. Clayton. 

Evenina: session, 7:30. 

Music; recitation. "Since Ma's Qualified to Vote." Chas. Badfi^ely, Clayton; "The Ideal 
Farmer." J. B. Vandeventer, Mt. Sterlina:: instrumental music, willard Stewart. Golden; 
"Types of Cattle," A. P. Grout, Winchester; music. 

Saturday, November 17th. Morninff session, 9:30. 

Music; "Why Touna: Men Leave the Farm, H. Schmeedeskamp, Camp Point; "Hosts on 
the Farm." Robert D. Moore, Kellerville; "Codling Moth and Curculio." Daniel Shank, 
Clayton; "Should the Average Farmer be a Specialist?" C.J.Davis. Mounds; "Growincr 
Strawberries." W. I. Bates. Camp Point. 

Afternoon session. 1:30. 

Any business pertainina: to the Institute; "Clover on the Farm," Clelland, Waff&r. Rain- 
ville; "The Anarora Goat, Its Profit and Uses." Geo. H. Baldwin. Mendon; "Growmsr and 
Trainina: Horses." J. W. Randies. BiirNeck: Other Crops than Clover for Fertilizine: the 
Soil." B. B. Starr. Mendon; "Work of Farmers' Institutes," Walter Vanzil, Carthaffe. 



Opera house, Plainville, Illinois. Friday and Saturday. May 24 and 25. 1901, 

Officers— S. N. Black. President, Clayton; E. S. Frank, Treasurer. Clayton; E. L. Grosh, 
Secretary, Bia: Neck . 

Friday, May 24. Morningr session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Music: invocation. Rev. J. W. Keathly, Plainville; welcome address, Jas. W. Madison. 
Plainville; response, S. N. Black, Clayton; Pure-Bred vs. Mongrrel Fowls, J. C. Barker, 
Richfield. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; recitation. Miss Myrtle Madison, Plainville; Trainlnar of Domestic Animals, E. 
S. Frank. Clayton; Domestic Economy, Mrs. Nellie Wheeler, Quincy, R. D. I.; How to 
Grow and Handle an Orchard, H. C. Cupp. Fall Creek. 

Evening session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Music; recitation, "When Father Was a Boy," Chester A. Maybury, Plainville; Quack 
Doctors: The injury beingr done by endorsement of lawyers, ministers, etc., C. S. Booth, 
Camp Point; music; address. "Farmers' Boys," C. L. Cain. Golden; What the Institute Is 
Doinar, Hon. Geo. W. Dean, Quincy, R. D. 1. 

Saturday. May 25. Mornina: session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Music: Vegetables for the Farmer and How to Grow Them, J. B. Frisbie. Mendon; 
The Needs of the Community, A. M. Carter. Plainville- Question box. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Election of officers; locatinar the next institute; any business pertaining to the institute; 
Feed for Profit. McClellan Waarar. Plainville; Cattle Feeding:. Earnest T. Robbins. PaysoB. 

Averaare daily attendance first meeting. 100; cost, $39.97. Average daily attendance sec- 
ond meetinar, 300; cost, $29.10. 

Officers for ensuinar year— President, secretary, treasurer. 
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Bond County Fabmers' Institute, 

Held at Sorento. Thursday and Friday, December 27, and 28. 1900. 

Officers— President, E. P. Gracey. Sorento, 111.; secretary, I. H. Denney, Sorento: treas- 
urer, F. Dressor, Sorento. 

Proflrram, first day— Momina:. 

10:00, meetinff called to order by the president: 10:05, music by the McReaken orchestra; 
10:20, invocation by Rev. G, R. Zahniser: 10:30, address of welcome by E. P. Gracey; 10:40, 
music by the orchestra; 11:00. response by E. W. fiurrouffhs. Edwardsville; 11:20, music by 
the orchestra; 11:00. address, *'Baby Beef," by L. A. Spies, St. Jacob; 12:10, adjourn. 

Afternoon, 

1:80, music by the orchestra; 1:90, Address, '^General Farmins and the Farm Telephone," 
by Arthur Waie, Butler; 2:30, music by the orchestra: 2:40, address. ''Succession of Green 
Crops," by L. A. Spies, St. Jacob; 3:16, music by the orchestra; 3:80. miscellan.eous talks; 
4:00, adjourn. 

Second day— Momine. 

10:00, meetinflr called to order by the president; 10:06, music by the orchest]ra^0:16, invo- 
cation by Rev. T. J. Overstreet; 10:20. address, "Soil Nitrogen, Sources and Wastes," by 
Prof. Huffh B. Ward. Urbana; 11:20, music by the orchestra; 11:30. address. **Growinfl: and 
Marketing Potatoes," by E. W. Burrousrhs, Edwardsville; 12:00, adjourn. 

Afternoon. 

1:30, music by the orchestra; 1:40. address, "Making Poultry Profitable," by Fred Grundy, 
Morrisonville; 2:10, music bylthe orchestra; 2:20. address. **Use andJLbuseof Clover Crops," 
by Prof, Huffh £. Ward, Urbana; 9^20, music by the orchestra; 3:30. election of officers; 4:00, 
adjourn. 

Averaee daily attendance, 76. Cost of Institute, $49.12. 

Officers elected for the ensuins year— President, 1. H. Denny, Sorento; secretary, Rufus 
Cruthis. Sorento; treasurer, F. Dressor, Sorento. 



Alexander County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at MeClure, Illinois, Tuesday and Wednesday, November 13-14,1900. 

Officers- Dr. P. H. Mc Raven, President. McClure; J. T. McClure, Secretary, McClure; 
Dr. John Sams, Treasurer, McClure. 

Tuesday, November 13, 1900. Mominff session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Music: address of welcome, Pres. P. H. McRaven; Poultry on the Farm, W. T. White, 
Cutler; discussion. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; Hoffs. William H. Rowe, Jacksonville; discussion: music; recitation; Corn Cul- 
tivation, Prof. Null, Urbana: discussion; The Horse for the Farmer to Raise, Pres. G. A. 
Willmarth, Seneca; discussion. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; recitation; The Farmer and Education. Prof. T. C. Clendenin, Cairo: Report of 
Domestic Science Cookins: School, State Fair, Sprinsrfield, Mrs. H. G. Easterly. Carbondale; 
orffanization Domestic Science; music. 

Wednesday, November 14,1900. Morninsr session— 10 o'clock. 

Music: Rotation of Crops, Georsre Barrinsrer, Jonesboro; discussion; Importance of 
Pure Seed and How to Secure it. Prof. Null. Urbana; discussion; Clover. William H. Rowe, 
Jacksonville; discussion; Acrricultural Education, Pres. G. A. Willmarth. Seneca. 

Afternoon session— 1:80 o'clock. 

Winter Wheat. W. T. White, Catler;ldiscu8sion: Forasre Crop, Prof. Null. Urbana: dis- 
cussion: music; Objects of Institutes. H- G. Easterly, Carbondale. 

Average daily attendance, 70. Cost of Institute, $83.84. 

Officers elected for the ensuina: year: President. C Marchildon, Thebes, III.: secr.^tary, 
J. T. McClure, McClure, 111.; treasurer. J. H. Sams, McClure, III, 



BooNa County Fabmhrs' Institdtb. 

Held at Belvldere, Jumnrr 9. 10 and 11. 1901. 

OfflcerB-^Hi(!eDt.O. F.Lnca*. Bel«id«re; Viee-PreiidBnt, B. 8. Herbert. BalTldere; 
Secretary, Lather Lawrence. BelTldere: Treaiorer. Frank Leacn. Belvldere. 

Prosnni— The several oommltteei will 
meet and hear reports of the noretary aod 

Opening ses«lon-l;80 p. m. 

Mnaici prBrer, Rev. DeLoss Tompkins; 
address of welcome, MRTOiHoore: response. 
O. P. Lnoas: Parra DairelnB, P. S. DnBoie, 
BalvldBte; dlBcuBslon: The Care of Milk to 
be Delivered at the Creamery, to Prodnco 
Beat Result, £. J. Bennett, Belvlderei die- 
ODBslon; Is EnsllMie the Best. Host EcDDom- 
Ical and Profitable Feed) Ray Cnnniaiham. 
Belvlilers: appointment of committees: 
qnestlon boi. 

Thnrsday, January 10. Momlnff session— 
10:00. 

Maslc; prayer. Rav. Dr. Pierce: Domestic 
EcODomy. Mary A. sabln, Belvldere: Home 
Lite on the F'ann. Urs Lyman Andrew. Bel- 
Tidere: The Farmer's VYIends, Rev. DeLoss 
H. Tompkins. D. D.: School SDrronndlnss, 
L. R. Fritier. Co. Supt. of Schools, Boon* 
coonty: question box. 



s. A. T. Ames. Belvlderr; question 



Lather Lawrence. Belvldere,!)!. 



innaic; iJraycr. ilhv. fivyj . ,^ — 

Home. Prot. A. J. Smder. Belvidere; Grow- 
ine Vegetables for Profit, also tiuEsestiona 
01-1901. H.W, Avery, Belvidere; qneatioa box. 



>a Culture of Flowers. J. W. Lyon, Belvidere: 

Closine session— 1:3C p. m. 

Breedlnn and Management of Swine. G. A. Willmarth. Pres. III. Farmers' Institute. 
leneca; discussion; readlns— S. Uaud Cohoon. UareuBo: Fruits on the Farm. O.S. Cohoon, 
Selvidere: discussion: qaestion box; report of committees and election of officers. 

Average dail} attendance. 3«l. Cost ol Instltnte. I8Z.G9. 

Officers elected for the ensnine year: President. O- F. Lucas, Belvidere: secretary. 



Luther Lawrence, Belvidere: 



T. M. Leach, I 






Bbown County Fakmbb's Institute. 



Held at Mt, Sterlins, November 23 and 21 

Officers— Presi ill 
urer. Robert Blooi 

Proitram. Friday. November : 

"The Care and Peeding of H( 
Value. Care and Manacement,' 

Afternoon session. 

Daet, by Mlssea Alta SI:: and Florence Vandi 
■■Horaea," by Col. F. J. Berry, Chioaito, 111,- 

••-3," by C. W. MontBomery; ■"' " 

- " and Hiu Snn/' 



r, Robert Means, Hersman; traa?- 



disci 



. HcMlllen; 

„, .□ WIthth" 

in with the Hoe," by Miss EdIIb aigg 



r\ readluE, by M 



sua 



"The Farmer and Hia Son," by J. B. Vandeventer: "The Care of Farm Animali 
Sickness, by Dr. E. M. Nlghbert. 

Saturday mornluE. 

"Green PenlllserB," by Professor Cyril G. Hopkins. Champaiitn. III.; "Honaebold Bco- 
Domy." by Mrs. Henry M. Dnntap, Sivoy, lit. 

Aflemoon seasion. 



t, by Mrs. and Mt. W. 



f of Farm Stock." 



f *■ P. 
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Averaffe daily attendance, 260. Cost of Institute, 995.81. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. C. J. Davis, Mounds; secretary, Robert 
Means. Hersman: treasurer, Robert Bloomfield, Mt. Sterling, 



Bureau County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Princeton, February 5-6. 1901. 

Officers— President, L. R. Bryant, Princeton: secretary, H. E. Waddell, Princeton: treas* 
urer, E. A. Washburn, Princeton. 

Program, Tuesday, February 5, 1901, 10 a. m. 

Music: prayer; president's address, L. R. Bryant, president Bureau County Farmers' In* 
stitute. Princeton. 111.; appointment of committees; Live StocK v. Grain Farming, F. J* 
Nye. Tiskilwa; question ooz. 

Tuesday, 1:90 p. m. 

Music: Type and Quality in Farm Stock, Hon. A. P. @rout, Winchester; Care and Feeding: 
of Swine for Market, C. C. Pervier, Sheffield: question box. 

Tuesday, 7:30 p. m. 

Music: The Telephone, C. O. White, Princeton: Public Charities and their Management,. 
Miss Lathrop, member State Board of Charities, Rockford. 

Wednesday, February 6. 10 a. m. 

Prayer: Free Rural Mail Delivery, C. J. McManis, Princeton: illustrated lecture on Com 
Breeding, A. D. Shamel, University of Illinois. Champaign; recitation, **The Farmer Feeds 
Them All," Ezra Stetson, Neponset; question box. 

Wednesday, 1:90 p. m.— Domestic Science session. 

The session of Domestic Science Association for business and election of officers will be 
held Wednesday forenoon, February 6, at Del Monte rooms. 

Improvement of Country Schools, Claude Brown.Bureau county superintendent of schools, 
Princeton: The Benefits Derived from the Study of Domestic Science, Miss Francis R. 
Horton. from Armour Institute, Chicago: awarding of prizes and reading prize essays; 
illustrated lecture on Good Roads. 

The material for this lecture is furnished by the State Board, and the lecture is here given 
under the auspices of the Woman's Club of Princeton, Hi, 

Wednesday, 7:90 p. m. 

Music: introductory remarks. Mrs. I. D. Page, president Bureau County. D. S. A., Prince- 
ton: report of secretary. Miss Donna Pervier, Mineral: Bread Stuffs of Illinois and Bread, 
Mrs. J. O. Stetson, Neponset; How to Make Farm Life Attractive to Girls and Women. Miss 
Ada Brown, Milo; recitation. Miss Mary Waddell; Growth of Domestic Science in Illinois, 
Miss H. Bryant. Princeton. 

Average daily attendance. &00. Cost of Institute, $117.15. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, F. J. Nye, Tiskilwa; secretary, Guy A. 
Bryant, Princeton; treasurer, G. C. Kellog, Tiskilwa. 



Calhoun County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Hardin. October 16 and 17.1900. 

Officers— President. Geo. W. Long. Hilcrest, 111.; Secretary. S. S. Wing. Hardin; Treas- 
urer. William Mortland. Hardin. 

Program— Tuesday. October 16, 1900. Morning session . 

10:00 appointment of committees: 10:30, Live Stock Interests, by A. P. Grout, 
Winchester. 111. 

Afternoon session. 

1:30 Bee Keeping, Timothy Stone. Hardin: F. X. Arnholt. Point; 2:00. Mistakea 
and Leaks on the Farm. George T. Mortland; 3:00, What I Know About a Horse. J. Fowler, 
Point. 

Wednesday. October 17. Morning session. 

10:30 Horticulture, Prof. Blair, Urbana, 111. 

Afternoon session. 

1:30 Culinary Department, .Miss Anna Wood, Hamburg: 2:00, awards on exhibits? 
to be declared. 

Average dally attendance, 150. Cost of Institute. $116.15. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year -President, Geo. W. Long. Hilcrest; secretary, 
William U. Mortland. Hardin; treasurer. William Mortland. Hardin. 
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Carroll County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Lanark. Illinois. January 23 and 24. 1901. 

Officers— Oeorffe R. Morris. President. Lanark; W. R. Hostetter, Secretary, Mt. Carroll; 
John Simpson, Treasurer, Ml. Carroll. 

Prosrram— Wednesday, January 23. Mominff session . 

Meetinsr called to order by president, George R.Morris, Lanark: address of welcome, 
Hon. A.J. Lambert. Mayor of Lanark; response and annual addreas by President Geo. R. 
Morris. Lanark; paper— Potato Culture. G. W. Sword. Lanark; Soils and Fertilizers, 
Prof. C. G. Hopkins. University of Illinois. 

General discussion of the question, by those present. All are invited to take part. 

The Hon. H. H. Gross, of Chicago, will be introduced so that those present may meet 
him durinii: the noon recess. 

Printed reports of the State Horticultural Society, the Illinois State Dairymen's Asso 
elation and the State Farmers' Institute will be distributed. 

Announcement oflcommittees. Adjournment for dinner. 

Afternoon session— 1:15 o'clock. 

Paper— Raisins: Calves. Albert Hartmann, Mt. Carroll. (Raisins: winter calves seems 
to be irrowins: more difficult each year. Some of the most successful stock raisers in the 
county live near Lanark and are especially invited to take part in the discussion of this 
question.) Lecture. Prof. C. G. Hopkins, University of Illinois; Good Roads, Hon. H. -H. 
Gross, Chicago, Special Agent U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

An opportunity will be ffiven to ask questions of Professor Hopkins and Mr. Gross. 
Persons navina: questions that they wish discussed are invited to hand them to the Secretary 
in writing, and they will be brought before the Institute. 

Evening session— 7:30 o 'clock. 

Music, Bedline Orchestra, of Lanark: piano solo. Miss Leona Hess. Lanark; recitation. 
Miss Hariett Redline. Lanark: vocal solo. Mr. Jesse McClure, Lanark: address. Prof. John 
W. Cook. DeKalb; piano solo, Mr. Earl Smith, Mt. Carroll; recitation, Mr. Noah Wine, 
Milledgeville; violin solo, Misc Frances Coleman, Mt. Carroll. 

It is hoped that Miss Julia Lathrop. of Chicago, will be present at this session and take 
part in the program. 

Thursday, January 24 . Morning session— 10 :30 o'clock. 

Paper— Cattle Feeding, Wm. Golding, Argo; discussion, led by D. S. Mackay, of Mt. Car- 
roll, Amos Wolf, of Lanark and other prominent feeders; paper— Poultry on the Farm, H. 
S. Arnold, Lanark; discussion: paper— Hog Raising. J. SennefF, Fair Haven: reading of 
prise essays by boys under 18 years on Hog Raising: reading of prize account Kept by Ten- 
ant Farmer; lecture. Prof. C. G. Hopkins; reports of committees and election of officers. 

Afternoon session— 2:00 o'clock. 

Program in charge of Miss O. Sprecher, Lanark, Mrs. Chas. fieede, Chadwick, Mrs. G. W. 
Nycum and Mrs. Henry Mackay, Mt. Carroll. 

Music. Redline Orchestra, Lanark; piano solo. Miss IMinnie Harrington, Lanark; recita- 
tion. Miss Ivy Smith. Hickory Grove; reading of prize essays by girls under 18 years on A 
Good Dinner and How to Get It; vocal solo. Miss Hattie Morris, Lanark; address, Miss Julia 
Lathrop. Chisago: discussion; violin solo. Miss Frances Coleman, Mt. Carroll: vocal solo, 
Mr. Jesse McClure, Lanark. 

Average daily attendance, 703. Cost of Institute. $107.90. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President Amos Tordy, Shannon; secretary, W. R. 
Hostetter, Mt. Carroll; treasurer. John Simpson, Mt. Carroll. 



Cass County Farmers' Institute. 

Officers of Farmer's Institute— W. B. Conover. president: Chas. A. Gridley, secretary; 
John Pratt, assistant secretary. 

Officers of Domestic Science Association— Mrs. W. T. Price, president; Mrs. M. C. Pete- 
fish, secretary. 

Program. Thursday, November 22d. Morning session— 9:00 o'clock. 

Music, selected: prayer. Rev. Burchit; address of welcome. Mayor R. H. Mann: response, 
W. B. Conover; Hog Breeding and Feeding. Hon. G. A. Willmarth. president State Insti- 
tute: discussion, Hon. A. P. Grout, Winchester; Chas. Rowe, Jacksonville, Chas. fieggs, 
Ashland; Fred H. Rankin, Athens. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music, selected; address. Mrs W. T.Price; report of State Fair Cooking School, Miss Ollie 
Brinkwater: report of Second Annual State Meeting D. S. A., Mrs. W. 6. Conover; address, 
Agricuitural Education, President G. A. Willmarth; address, Mrs. (. B. Page, Princeton; 
Beet Sugar Industry in Illinois, Prof. P. G. Holden, Pekin; Morgan County Agricultural Ex- 
periments, Chas. A. Rowe, Jacksonville; Corn Judging Class, Prof. Holden, Fred H. 
Rankin. 



.2J.C1 
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Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music, selected; address. Dr. Frank H. Hall, Jacksonville: music, selected; address. The 
Relation of Landlord and Tenant, Hon> Henry Wallace. Des Moines, Iowa; music, selected. 

Friday, November 23d. Momins: session— 8:00 o'clock. 

8:00 a. m. until 9:00 a. m. Instruction in Corn Judsrinsr by Prof. Holden and Fred H. 
Bankin; meetius: of the executive committee 9:00 a. m.; music, selected: Cow Peas in Cass 
■County, Richard Joklsch, Bluff Sprinsrs; The Modern Corn Binder. John Pratt; Cattle 
Breeding and Feedinsr, Hon. A. P. Grout, Winchester; discussion, Marcus Crum. Abe Pete- 
iflsh, Robert Thompson and others; Butter Making and Juderins:, W. H. Stevenson, Jackson- 
ville; election of officers. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music, selected; Illinois Corn Growers Association, Fred H. Rankin; Smut in Small Grain, 
Prof. Holden; How to Maintain the Fertility of the Soil, Hon. Henry Wallace; awarding 
premiums; sale of exhibits. 

Averasre daily attendance, 200. Cost of Institute, $76.90. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. W. B. Conover, Virsrinia; secretary and 
treasurer, John G. Pratt, Virginia. 



Champaign County Farmers' Institute, 

Held meetinsrs at Rantoul, January 17th, 18th, 1901, and Tolono, February 13th and 14th. 1901. 

Officers of Champaign County Domestic Science Association— Mrs. E. B. Hazen. presi- 
dent, Champaiflm; Mrs. I. S. Raymond, secretary, Philo. 

Officers of Champaism County Farmers' Institute— I. S. Raymond, president, Pbilo; E. 

0. Chester, vice-president, Champaisrn; Z. R. Genuner, treasurer, Rantoul; J. A. Hossack^ 
«ecretaiy. Savoy. 

E'rogram- Thursday, January 17th. Momins: session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Music; invocation. Rev. H. M. Burnett; opening remarks; A Farm and Its Management, 

1. S. Raymond, Philo; Importance of Pure Seed and How to Secure It, S. F, Null, Assistant 
Manasrer Field Crops Experiment Station, U. of I.: appointment of committees. All ex- 
hibits competins: for premiums must be in place not later than one o'clock. 

Afternoon session. 1 o'clock. 

Music; Sprayinsr and the Benefits to be Derived from It, Menzo Jordan, Savoy; Farm 
Machinery Selection and Care, F. R, Crane, B. S.. Farm Mechanics, University of Illinois; 
Clover, Hon. Joseph Carter, Sunt. Public Schools, Champaign. 

Evening session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Music will be furnished by the Hiffh School Glee Club, Rantoul. Readinsr of prise es- 
sars and announcing awards: Miss Susie Susdorff, Thomasboro, 1st prize; Carl Caldwell. 

Mjkhomet, 2d prize. Music; A Few Flowers for House and Garden, L. S. Spencer, Tolono; 
mnsic; Our Ajnicultural Colleere (illustrated with stereopticon views), F. B. Crane. B. S., 
ILaiversity of Illinois. Miss Lulu Snyder, piano; Miss Pauline Neal, violin; Mr. Charles 
Morris, violin. 

Friday, January 18th. Momins: session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Music; invocation; Improved Methods in Potato Culture, L. S. Spencer, Tolono; Draft 
Horses, Capt. J. C. Ware. Champaism. Election of officers, reports of committees, an* 
nouncement of awards, and any other business that may come before the institute. 

Ladies' session. 

Under the manasrement of the Domestic Science Association of Champaisrn county. 

Afternoon session, 1 o'clock. 

' Music, piano. Miss Clara Williams. Rantoul; Report of State Meetinsr at Mt. Vernon, 
Mrs. Paris Robinson, Philo; a report of the State Fair School of Domestic Science for 1900, 
Miss Grace Hazen, Philo: The Government Farmer, Miss Lizzie Ferris, Osrden; Teachinsr 
Domestic Science, Mrs. Nellie Eedzie, Bradley Institute, Peoria; address, Orsranization, 
Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Savoy. 

February 13. 1901. Openinsr session, Wednesday, 9:30 o'clock. 

Invocation L Injurious Insects, illustrated^ Dr. John Martin. Tolono; Sprayinsr and the 
aefits 
and How 

Afternoon session, 1 o'clock. 

On the Street, K. P. Band: The Road Question. C. H. Van Vleck, Philo; do., by J. R. 
Stewart, "Gazette," Champaisrn: Farm Machinery, Selection and Care, F. R. Crane, U. of I. ; 
Pastures and Meadows, E. E. Chester, Champaign. 

Eveninsr session, 7:30 o'clock. 

K. P. Band; music by the Tolono Hisrh School Girls' Glee Club: readinsr of prize essays 
and nnnouncinir awards; K. P. Band; Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, L. G. Hubbard, Urbana; 
K. P. Band; The Outlook for the Illinois Farmer, Prof. E. Davenport, U. of I. 



Benefits to be Derived Prom It. iliustrated, Menzo Jordan, Savoy; Importance of Pure Seed 
to Obtain It, DeWitt C. Wing, U. of I., Urbana. 
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Mominff session, Thursday, 9 o'eloek. 

Oats Culture. Cultivation, Seeding, Varieties, Robert Penman. Philo; Oats Culture- 
Harvestinc:. How to Shock and Stack. Martin Keams, Philo; Potatoes, Seed and Varieties, 
L. 8. Spencer. Tolono; Type and Quality in Farm Animals, W. J. Kennedy, U. of I. 

Ladies' session. 1 o'clock. 

Openinsrby Tolono Hisrh School Band; Report of State Meeting at Mt. Vernon. Mrs. 
Paris Robinson. Philo: Report of State Fair School of Domestic Science. Miss Grace Hasen,. 
Philo; Domestic Science in the Rural Schools. Mrs. S. Noble Kins:. Bloominffton; piano- 
selection. Miss Lucy K. Moore, Tolono; The Aim of the Department of Household Science 
at the Unirersity of Illinois. Miss Isabel Bevier. Dean of the Department, Report of Secre- 
taries of Household Clubs in the county; Life in Paris, Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Savoy. 

Average daily attendance, 160 and 400. Cost of Rantoul meeting, tl06.60; cost of Tolono- 
meetlnsr. 991.19. 

Officers elected for the ensuinff year— President. Isaac S. Raymond, Philo; Secretary,. 
J. A. Hossack, Savoy; Treasurer, Z. R. Genunff, Rantoul. 



Christian County Farmers' Institute. 

Fourteenth annual meetinff, held in Vandeveer's Opera House, Taylorville, Illinois 
December 12, 13 and 14, 1900. 

Officers— President, S. C. Wairener, Pana; Secretary, H. O. Minnis, Edinbursr; Treas- 
urer. E. A. Vandeveer. Taylorville. 

Profirram— Wednesday. December 12. Mominff session. 

Invocation, Rev. Mr. Thompson; address of welcome. Mayor E. Bach. Taylorville; res- 
ponse, S. C. Waffner. President, Pana; reports of secretary, treasurer and various commit- 
tees. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. Domestic Science Club. 

Prayer. Rev . Mr. Snyder; President's address. Mrs. Harry Grundy. Morrison ville; in 
strumenial music, Mrs. S. C. Wagener; Poultry: cookery school report, (srood; ousrht to be 
printed; splendid paper). Miss Jessie Adams, Morrisonville. Miss Lydia Headen. Taylor- 
ville: Home Making, Mrs. James Adams. Taylorville; vocal music; Domestic Science, Mrs. 
Nellie S. Kedzie, Peoria; recitation; vocal solo. 

Evenina: session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music: The Mission of Farmers' Institutes: recitation (arood). Miss Maude Temple, Tays- 
lorville; music; paper (splendid). Miss Blanche Webb, Taylorville; Domestic Science. Mis; 
Jennie Barbre. Taylorville. 

Thursday, December 13. Morninar session— 10 o'clock. 

Prayer, Rev. W. E. Howard; Breedina: and Feeding of Sheep, R J. Stone. Stoninffton- 
discusslon by Georsre Largre, Taylorville; Breedinsr and Feedins: Swine, H. O. Gorrell; dis- 
cussion by Q. I. Simpson, Palmer: John Richardson. Edinbursr. 

Afternoon session— 2 o'clock. 

Type and Quality of Farm Stock, W. S. Baker. S. C. Waarener, R.J. Stone: discussion 
and questions: music: Care of tfeadows and Pastures; discussion by Harry Grundy, Mor-r 
rison ville; E. A. Vandeveer, Taylorville. 

Eveninar session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music— America: Asrricultural Education, Hon. G. A.Willmarth. Seneca, President Illinoia 
Farmer's Institute: music; paper, Miss Caroline Simpson, Taylorville: recitation, Samuel 
Maxwell, Millersville; music; fcJuropean and American Farmina: Contrasted. Maj. W. T. 
Vandeveer. 

The music for this session was furnished by the Taylorville Choral Union, under the 
direction of T. L. Rickaby. 

Friday, December 14. Mornina: session— 10 o'clock. 

Prayer, Rev. T. A. Parker: Breeding:, Care and Raisinar Horses for the Market. Thorn- 
ton Hunter. Col. W. T. Baker: Home Dairyin?, A. Hubenstrict, Blue Mound; discussion by 
Edarar Clark, Jr.. Pana; Mrs. G. M. Wilson. Morrisonville, (a fine paper). 

Afternoon session— 2:00 o'clock. 

Music: reports of committees, election of officers, etc.; Public Hiarhways and How to 
make them. (Howard H. Gross, U. S. Deoartmentof Aarriculture: report committee on roads, 
Thornton Hunter, Taylorville. Georare Mazon, Morrisonville; adjournment. 

Averaare dailylattendance, 400. Cost of institute. $75. 

Officers elected for ensuina: year— President, R. J. Stone. Stoninarton; secretary. Ed- 
firar L. Clarke, Pana; treasurer, E. A. Vandeveer, Taylorville. 



ClABK ConHTY FaRMBBS' IseTITUTB, 

Held at HarBball. November 21. S2 uid 23, IHO. 

Offlcere— PreBldent. J. W. Adam*, HoKeeo, Ill.i S«eret*ry, J. A. Sweet Haraball; 
TresBDrer, Jo«eph Lati, HanhkIL 

Pratrrun— First day. 

Pmrer. Rev. H. Huston: address of welcome, Haror C. A. Patdann; response. Presl' 
dent J. W. Aduns: ceadlns and apprOTlnK mlnntes. 

Afternoon sessloii. 

F«rnie 

Nlsbt session, 

AddresB, "Better Edaeation tor the Farm Bays and GItIh." Mrs. J. J. Sonthworttw 
Allertou. 

Seeond day. 

FrapaBaling Seed Corn. J. W. Sbeapler: Fralt Orowim. Joseph Latii Sbeep Indnstry,. 
Cr. Yealer. 

Aflemoon session. 

Troes Mnd Qanllt; of Farm Stock. Ulnatrated. A, P. Qroat; Uood Road* and other snb- 
jeots to be discussed. 

NlBbt session. 

Address, prof. W. U. Evans, of the ChaclesUiD Slate Normal. 

Third day— Woman's day. 

Hasle and prarer: Farm Work, Hrs. J. J. Soathworth: Practical Poultry Raising:. 

s. Robert EnKlIsb: Flower Culture. Urs. Cornelia McNarr.- 

usaioa. Edaca- 
iroducts InClsyp 
Averase dally attendance. IDO; cost at Institute, 185.73. 

OffloarB elected for the engnlng year— Presldeilt. J. J. Maohllng, Marshall; Sec 
Robert Enellsh, Marshall: Treasurer, Geo. W. Tobias, Harahall. 

Clas County Fabmbrs' Inbtitdtb, 

Held at Flora. Ililnola. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. November 27 and iS, 1900. 
OKoers- President. John F. Harrell: Sec- 
tary. John T. Campbell: Treasurer, A. E. 



Musk: Invocation. Rev, Ft. Mamer: ad- 
dress of welcome, Joseph S. Peak; leepoQse 
to address ot welcome. President Jobn F. 
Harrell: Corn and Its Oultare. Sam'l Wblte 
Ulaensslon. led by J. C. UcCullom and 
Henrv Klnnamao. Wheat Cnlture In Clay 
Uoanty. Albert Harmon. Dlscusalon, led by 
Wm. B, Jackson and Ben Fields. 
Afternoon Besaion, 1:10 o'clock. 
Hnsic: Breeding and Feedlne the Dairy 
Cow. W. C. DavtB. FalrBeld: CRttle. Inrael 
Mills: DIacnsslon. led by P. P. Brown: Hosa. 
Breed and Care of. QoinKS. Dlaenssion. led 
by James Martin. Talks on Poultry Rais- 
ing tor Profit, Mrs. Jobn Golden. August 
Meyer and Qeo. Fry: Pasture and Hay. T. 
O. Pierce, Xenla: Kitchen Garden, Edsar 
Hays. 

Evening session. T:ll> o'clock. 

Mnslc: luTOcatlon, Rev. Hsiman: Home 



John T. Campbell. Loaisvllle. III. 
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Wednesday, Nov. 28, mominff session, 10 o'clock. 

Music; invocation. Elder Winters; Domestic Talks. led by Mrs. Sam'l White and Pearl 
Meyer; Essay, Bread Bakinsr, Mrs. Belle McFarland; Essay. The Worry of Housekeepincr. 
Mrs. John Golden: Essay, A Hint on the Science of Gookinsr. Miss Hattie Parr; discussion; 
election of officers. 

Afternoon session, 1:10 o'clock. 

Music; F*est. Varietyof Apple and Pear. Joseph TuUy, Auirust Meyer; Best Variety of 
Pears and Small Fruit, Wm. Hannon, James Kurr; Orchard Culture and Pruninsr. L. A. 
Michels. Lewis Oilman; Diseases and Injuries of Apple Trees and Fruits, Prof. T. J. Bur- 
rill, of the University of Illinois. Announcement of the award of premiums. 

Average daily attendance, 150; cost of institute. $37.10. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, A. E. Shinn, Flora; Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. S. Hays, Flora. 



Clinton County Farmer's Institute. 

Held atCarlyle, 111., December 21-22, 1900. 

Officers— E^esident, J. E. Donnewald. Carlyle; secretary, N. P. Crocker, Carlyle; treas- 
urer, John Newkirk, Carlyle. 

Fourth annual meetinsr at the court house, Carlyle, Illinois, Friday and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 21-.?2. 

Proflrram, Friday. Forenoon. 

Opening address, Wm. Johnston, Carlyle; deleffate's report, Qeo. Johnpeter, Posey; 
Orcbardinsr, Berry Ford, Carlyle. discussion; Fertilizing Soil, Rev. A. Deminff, Carlyle. 

Afternoon. 

Diseases of the Horse and How to Cure Them. Prof. Donal Mcintosh. University of Illi- 
nois; Good Roads, Howard H. Gross, Chicago; query box. 

Saturday. Forenoon. 

Hay— Its Cultivation and Sale. James McHale. East St. Louis; discussion, led by David 
Price, Shattuc; Com. John Beckemeyer, fiuzton: The Hoff, Stephen Ackerman, Carlyle; 
discussion, led by Alex. Haaff, Carlyle. 

Afternoon. 

Query box: Dairyiner, Silos und Silo Building, Euclid N. Cobb, Monmouth; Care of Grain, 
H. Laux of the Carlyle Mill and Grain Co.; election of officers. 

Average daily attendance, 400. Cost of Institute, $41.73. 

Officers elected for the ensninff year— EVesident. J. C. Eisemmayer, Trenton; secretary. 
John Beckemeyer Buxton; treasurer. Joseph Heimann, Damiansville. 



Coles County Farmer's Institute. 

Held at Charleston. 111.. December 20, 21 and 22. 1900. 

Officers— President, Thornton Ash brook, Charleston: secretary and treasurer. Hardy P. 
Gill, Charleston. 

Proirram, Thursday, December 20. Mornina: session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Music; prayer. Rev. J. A. Piper: music; address of welcome. Dr. Montgomery: response, 
0. R. Doty; annual address, President Ashbrook; election of officers and apnointment of 
■committees. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o*^clock. 

Country Schools. Chas. Feasran. ex-county superintendent: Is Farming a Science? Noble Co- 
fer; What the CoUegre of Agriculture (s Doing for the Farmers. Harvey Ames.Mattoon; Rela- 
tion of Landlord and Tenant, or Rent, Henry Wallace DesMoines. la.: Our Country 
Churches. Rev. T. H. Agnew, Humboldt, 111. 

Friday, December 21. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Musie; prayer. Rev. Mr. Gibbs; music; Good Bonds. H. H. Gross, Chicago, Expert Govt, 
Road Builder; discussion. 

Afternoon session. Domestic Science— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; address, Mrs. Joseph Carter, Champaign: recitation. Miss Nellie Toland, Hum- 
•boldt; address, Mrs. Rose Carr, Dis. Pres, Dom. Sci. Association; organization, Dom. Sci. 
Association. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music: The Outlook for Young Men on the Farm, D. J. Duncan, Selmia. Ind.: The Farm 
Home, Henry Wallace. Des Moines, Iowa. 



Saturday December 22. Moraine Bessloa— 9:IW o'clock. 

Mualo; prarer, Rbt. Knoi; Ponltrr for Profit, Mrs. BaseCarr; Artlfleiftl iDCubatlon. C. L. 
Vt^ravj: dficuKslan: TbeEihanatlon and ReDleDightor at Sella. Prat OtUCaldwall, of th« 
B astern Illinois Normal. 

AFtemoon session. Live Stock. 1:00 o'clock. 

Mnslc; Stock Feedlns. John Dora: dlacnaelon, A. N. Walden. 

ATeraee dally attecdaace. ITS. Cost of Institute, 176. B6. 

Officers elected for the ensnlns year— Pre Bj dent. Tboraton Aahbrook, Cbarlestonj secre- 
tary and treaiarer. Hardy F. Hill. Charleston: liad eihlblt of farm vrOdaAte and prlie 



Cbawfoed County Farmkhs' Institute, 

Held in the Court Qouse.BoblnaoD.IUiDOts. Taesd ay. Wednesday and Thursday. Novem- 
beilO, 21 and % lOOO. 

Offlcers-Preaident, John D. Trimble. Trimble: Secretary. Oriel W. Eirk. Boblnson: 
Treaanrer. Alex. Deliell. Robinson. 

Proerain— Tnesday, Norember 20. Uornlnr seesloa. 10 o'clock. 
MubIo, Quartette! prayer; address of wet- 
come, Cbaa. Sheddan. Boblnson: response, 
C. H. Huaerave. HutBonvllle: The Farmers' 
Horse. Alva Postlewalte. Rich woods: paper. 
The Care ot the Horae, Dr. Rid re way. vet- 
erinary snrKeon. Robinson. Question box. 
Afternoon session. 1:30 o'clock — Stock- 
men's sees ion. 



Evenine a ess ion. 7:30 o'clock. 

Address, R. C. Uorrls, Oluer. 

Wednesdar, NoTember 21. MorninB s 
a ion. 0:90 o'clock. 

Maslc; openlns exercises: The Farme 
Wife. Mrs. Eldridee Kinney. Trimble: i 
dress, Pare Pood. Hunby Jones, Pure Fc 
CommlsBloner, Olney: A Better EducatI 
for Our Boys and Girls, Mrs. J. J. Sou 



Association. Mrs. Julia Mni 



Mra. Lucy Ormlaton. Weat Vork; paper. 
Urs. MsEjcie UtisKrave: addrese. Uother's 
Awake. Mrs. Rose Carr, Lla : Temperance 



and Domestic Science. Mrs. E. B. Newlln, 

Robinson. O. W. Eirk. Robinson, III. 



o'clock. 
Openlns eiercli 
-arm: p— ■— ■■ — 

Afternoon aeaslon, 1:30 o'clock. 

Opening eieiclsea: The Farmer Boy, J. M. Holllnsworth. Ridge Farm; The Glresaes, 
Barvey RlicheT, Flat Rock: Tbe Successful Farmer. Herbert Athey. Eaton; TbePotareot 
the American Farmer. C. S- MosicraTe. HateonvlUe, It is eipeoted that ail questions will 
be discussed a reasonable leoetb of time by the members of the institute. 

Averaee daily attendance, 7S: coat of institute, tii.X. 

Officers elected for the ensnine yeat^Presldent. J. D. Trimble. Trimble, ill.: Secretary, 
O. W. Eirk. Robinson: TreasDrer. Alex. H. Dalzeil. Robinson. 



Cdmbebland County Fabmeb'b Institute, 



UhbIo, Oreenap Btnd; prayer. Ker. J. A. 
Ronsey, OrMnap; addreiB, Rev. P. F. 

>mBa, Greennp: BeBponse, W. A. Cater. 
GieeDQP: Poultry. J. N. Neei, Grsenup; dli- 

slon; mailc: ndJoDnimeiit to dinner. 

fternoon seasloB l:30p. m. 

ubIc. band: prBrer, Bev. Frances Cheney, 
Oreenup; District Works. D. H. Shanks. 

is: How to Supply and Maiotaln the 
PermityofthoSol!, Prof. H. E. Ward. Ur- 

a; dlacasBioD: Corn aod Com Cnltare. 
P.J, Bowman. Qreennp. A. H. Yaoaway, 
Toledo: discasnion; maalc: prayer. ReT. 
Sam, Price Greenup: adjonmment for sup- 
Even Inn: aesBlan. 

Maaicband: prayer; trio. Mleses Bessie 
Jenulae. Jeaale Stewart. Dell Meeker: pa- 
per. The Coantry School aii an Ally of the 
Farmer.Prof, T. S. Henerdlne: Motion SonK, 
priDiKryPupi]8:talli, University of IIIIdoIs, 
Prof. H. E. Ward: SoaK. Hieh School pu- 
pils: paper. State Uniformity of Text Books, 
Rev. Rousey: sone. ladles' qaarlette: dla- 
loKue. arraoKed by Rev, Thomas: bode, 
Master Pleet Thomas: paper. Why Our 
Leaders Come Prom the Country, Prof. W. 
E, Lueenbeel: sone, Hieh School pupils. 



C. C. LBBgett- Qreenap. Ill, 
AveraEo dally atteudance. SOD, Coat of Institute. U1.T3. 
Officers elected for the eaaulue year— President. F. D. Vorls. Neoita: 
lurer, H. A Aldrlch. Neoga. 



DbKalb Codntt Fabhbb'b Imstitdtb, 

Heldftt8TCunore.DeBemb«rI7.38aiidn, 1900. 

UScen— Pnildent, 0. K. Holcomb. BroBmora: iacTeUrr and 
Srcunore. 

Prosnun, Thnriday, December ST. Hom- 
Idk BeBiioD— is o'clock. 

HaBlc: prarer. Rev. H. B. Kimball; ad- 
-drees at welcame. MaTor Syme; rtaiiaDie, 
PreBldent HoJcomb: addresi. Farmlne aa a 
Protrresslya Science. A. S. Collins, Harvard, 



mlltees. 



SbameL. Unlverglty. 111., disc: 
Ins; Gomnared i ' 
Lire. D f. Carnal 



. Wlllmartb. Pres. 



! Public ChariMea 
ana i neir nanaKement. JnlEa Lathrop.mem- 
bur State Board of Cliarlciea, Cbicaeo; 
music; recltatioD. Miae Haria Qarvey: reci- 
tation, Santord Holeomb; addreas: music, 
ODBrlat; recitation, selected. Mrs. Bartlett; 
WbistUaii: solo, Mlas Zaida Bronu, DeEalb. 

Friday. December ZS. MornlDB sesaioa— 
9:30 o'clock. 

Huslo: recitation, selected, Mrs. Barllett: 

Cum RrnfriiTiir. A. D. Khnmnl: dlBCUSgiOD: 

"D. Hughes . 



Flock ot B' 
Antiocb. Ill 

Afternoon session-l ;IX) o'clock. 

Music: recitation, selected. Mrs, Bartic 
^ood roads and Hon To Qet Them. Hawi 



Average dally attendaur 

OtDcets elected tor the e 

and Creaaorer. B. P. V/ytn 



B. P. Wyraan, SFcamore, 111. 
'e; Eiperiencea In BalldlDtc Roads by 
ion ot the road question. 

: The Child ot Neelect In Town and 
Brown; recitation. UIbb G array; ad- 
recitation. Be lee ted. Mrs, Bartlett, 



—President Hiram Holeomb. Sycamc 



DeWitt County Fabmbrs' Institute, 



Held at Cliuton. December 



. Frank W. Cllne, Clinton; 



i"raver. Rev. C. W. B. Gosb. 
Uayor John Klllousb: resp~ 
Ricks. UiBs Minnie Bordnc 



Chas. Walk« 



Afternoon seasion. 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, MlssS_... 

recitation, Mias Eva May: 

mnsic; recitation, Miss Nn 

SIbtey; mnsic. Misjt Edoa Freiti'; reciiuuuu. niiss 

mestic Economy. Mrs. S. Noble Eine, Normal. 

ETenine session. 1:30 o'clock. 

Music. Comet Solo, Q. M. Cailison. DeWitt; 
■ •" ' •■ '"is BeriieHacrold; addre 



Maud Samuels: recitation. Miss Margaret Stoddsr 
)er, Cfeeda o( Our Rural Sohoola. Mrs. Hattie P. Wilao 
ie Latimer; address, _ Poallry Ralalnc. f - - - 
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Wednesday, December 19. Mornincr session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Prayer. Rev. E. A. GlUiland; music, piano solo. Miss Bessie Berkholder; paper. Raisins^ 
and Marketintr Hoffs, E, L. Hoffman, Waynesville; treneral discission. E. Shaw and Wm. 
H. Cantrell; music, piano duet. Miss Asrnes Edmonson, Miss Lillie M. Compton, Maroa; 
Raising Apples and Care of Orchards, Edwin Weld, Jr ; treneral discussion. Jas. Marron. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, piano solo. Miss Edith Smith; recitation, Miss Anna Coady; address. Corn Cul- 
ture and Treatment of Oats and Wheat for Smut, O. O. Center, Champaitrn Uni.; treneral 
discussion, W. S. Herald. C. T. Miller: music, vocal solo, Mrs. J. R. Bosserman; address* 
Cross Breeding: in Farm Animals, E. E. Chester, Champaisnoi; general discussion; address.. 
Good Roads, H. H. Gross, 

Evenincr seRsion. 7:30 o'clock. 

Music, vocal solo, Chester Ives, Wapella; instrumental music, Hicrh School Mandolin 
Club: paper. The Farmer and the Country Newspaper. G. W. Husfhes; music; Hicrh School 
Quartette: recitation. Miss Anna McPherson; address. The Agriculture of Europe as com- 
pared with that of America, Prof. B. F. Staymate. 

Thursday, December 20. Morninsr session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Prayer, Rev. T. A. Canady; music^ piano solo. Miss Linnie Marsh. Maroa; report of those 
takintr premiums in com contest; music, vocal solo. Mrs. Carl Jones; address. Farm Tele- 
phones, Arthur Ware. Butler; paper. Building. Maintaininir and Benefits of Farm Tele- 
phones. J. M. Jeffries, Waynesville; recitation. Miss Bertha Uevinffton. Wanella. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, piano solo. Miss Ollie Day; recitation. Miss Mvra Rundle; music, vocal solo» 
Miss Maud Wheeler; address. Chicasro Board of Trade and Warehouse Commission, S. S. 
Tanner. Minier, 111. Auction sale of exhibits. 

Averasre daily attendance, 860: cost of institute. $188.18. 

Officers elected for the ensuinsr year— President, Charles Walker, Clinton; Secretary » 
Miss Kate Weld. Clinton; Treasurer. W. S. Harrold. Clinton. 

Had general exhibit of farm products and prizes. 



Douglas County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Areola. January 8. 9 and 10, 1901. 

Officers— President, James Skinner, Areola: Secretary, Joseph Coombe, Areola; Treas- 
urer, John Burkey, Areola. 

Proflrram— Tuesday, January 8. Morninsr session, 9:00 o'clock. 

Prayer, Rev. A. W. Mills: report. Treasurer, John Burkey; song, F. M. Hiirerins, Ottawa; 
paper. Corn, W. H. Uowe, Jacksonville; question and discussions. by practicalcomfirrowers; 
Farm Insurance. John Parr, Gal ton; GeorcreWiseffarver, Tuscola; question and discussions. 

Afternoon session, 1:00 o'clock. 

Song. Quartette; paper. Asricultural Education. F. M. Hiflrsrins, Ottawa: paper. Good 
Roads, Prof. Fred R. Crane, Champaign; discussion. Joseph Bouck. Areola; Nathaniel 
Monroe, Arthur; Jack Harrinsrton, Filson; James Davidson. Areola, and other commission- 
ers of Dousrlas county; Selection and Care of Farm Machinery, Prot. Fred R. Crane, Cham- 
paiflrn; questions and discussion; Farm Horses, E. E. Chester, Champaiflrn. 

Eveninsr session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Exercises by Areola Public Schools. 

Wednesday, January 9, 9:00 o'clock. 

Prayer, Rev. Wm. Luce: sonsr. Quartette; paper. Clover, W. H. Rowe, Jacksonville; 
discussion. Scott Reed, Galton; Joseph Gamble, Filson; W. B. Chandler. Bourbon; Import- 
ance of Good Seed. Prof. A. D. Shammell, Champaign: paper. Live Stock versus Grain 
Farming, E. E. Chester, Champaign; discussion, John I. Bates, Wm. lies, C. C. Jones, John 
I. Hall, and others. 

Afternoon session. 1:00 o'clock. 

How to Profitably Raise Cattle on High Priced Land. A. A. Armstrong, Camargo: ques- 
tions and discussion: The Chemistry of Corn, Prof. C. G. Hopkins, Champaign: song, F. 
M. Higgins, Ottawa; paper. Hogs, W. H. Rowe. Jacksonville; questions and discussions; 
paper. Forage Crops, Prof. A. D. Shammell; questions and discussion. 

Evening session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Song; address. Effect of Rural Influence on Moral Character, F. M. Higgins, Ottawa; 
song: address. Social Evolution, or from Country to City, and the Result, Prof. T. C. Clen- 
denen, Cairo: song. 

Thursday, January 10, 9:00 o'clock. Women's day— Mrs. Rose Gillespie, presiding. 

Prayer, Rev. Edward Beach; song. Quartette; paper. Poultry, Mrs. A. A. Armstrong. 
Camargo; questions and discussion: The Farm Dairy, Ralph Allen, Delavan; What Illlncos 
is Doing for Her Daughters, Miss Maud Hall. Areola; Farm Homes, Mrs. J. J. Southworw, 
Allerton. 
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Afternoon session, 1 o'clock. 

Sons:. F. M.. Hisririns; election of officers and delearates to State Convention; Better EdU' 
cation for Country Boys and Girls, Mrs. J. J. Southworth, Allerton; Woman's Sphere from 
Woman's Standpoint, Mrs. E. T. McCarty, Tuscola; Domestic Science, Mrs. J. J. Sbuth' 
worth, Allerton. 

Average daily attendance, 200; cost of institute, $122.92. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. Joseph Gamble, Areola; Secretary, 
Joseph Coombe, Areola; Treasurer. John Burkey, Areola. 

Had exhibits of farm products. 



Dupage County Fabmeb's Institute, 

Held in connection with the 8th Consrressional District meetinsr at Wheaton, February 
6.7,8. 1901. 

Officer8--Director for 8th District. C. D. Bartlett. Bartlett; president of County Institute, 
C. D. Bartlett; secretary, Royal T. Morgan, Wheaton; treasurer, James McEee, Eola. 

Profirram, Wednesday, February 6—10 o'clock. 

Prayer. Rev. Flack. Wheaton; address of welcome. Mayor H. W. Grote, Wheaton; re- 
sponse, M. Slusper, Downers Grove; secretary's report; appointment of committees. 

Afternoon session— 1:15 o'clock. 

The Cow and Her Feed. L. W. Mitchell, Dixon. 111.; The Cost of Raisinar Corn by Actual 
Test, T. A. Warner, Sibley, 111. ; address, Mrs. Julia Lathrop. 

Thursday, February 7—10 o'clock a. m. 

Music ;.prayer. Rev. Carr, Wheaton; Land Owner and Tenant, E. E. Chester. Champaign. 
III.; discussion; Profitable Swine Breedinar. Ira Cottincrham. Eden, 111.; discussion; music; 
KeepinfiT a Flock of Breeding Ewes for Profit, H. D. Huffhes, Antioc; discussion. 

Afternoon session— 1:15 o'clock. 

Music; Preventable Diseases. Dr. A. S. Alexander, Evanston; recitation, Mrs. Edith Bart- 
lett, Chicago; Corn Culture— Illustrated, E. S. Fursman. El Paso; music; Need of Further 
Agricultural Experimentation, Prof. Eugene Davenport. Dean State University, Cham- 
paign. 

Evening session.— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music; Farm Homes, E. S. Fursman. EI Paso; recitation, Mrs. Edith Bartlett. Chicago; 
The Work of The College of Agriculture. Eugene Davenport, Champaign; music; address. 
Rev. Dr. Graham Taylor, Chicago Commons. 

Friday. February 8—9:30 o'clock. 

Music; prayer. Rev. Waterman. Wheaton; T^e and Quality in Farm Stock— Illustrated. 
A. P. Grout, Winchester, 111.; recitation. Mrs. Edith Bartlett, Chicago; address, John W. 
Cook, president State Normal; music; address, E*rof. Quackenbush, Dundee, 111. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; report of committee: election of officers: address. Prof . Whitney, Elgin. 111.; reci- 
tation, Mrs. Edith Bartlett, Chicago; address, Cnas. W. Farr. Chicago. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music; recitation. Mrs. Edith Bartlett; address; School Sanitation and Decoration, 
illustrated with Stereopticon Views. Prof. O. T. Bright, superintendent of Schools Cook 
county; recitation, Mrs. Edith Bartlett; music. 

Average daily attendance, 500. Cost of Institute. $211.60. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, C. D. Bartlett, Bartlett; secretary. Royal 
T. Morgan, Wheaton; treasurer James McKee, Eola. 

Had exhibits from schools and for pantry .stores and agricultural products. 



Edgar County Farmer's Institute, 

Held in the Court House, Paris, III., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 18, 
19, 20, 1900. 

Officers— President. J. M. Hollingsworth, Ridge Farm; corresponding secretary. Geo. H. 
Gordon. Paris; treasurer. C. D. Smith, Grandview; recording secretary, Mrs. S. B. Mc- 
Cord, Paris. 

Program. Tuesday, December 18. Morning session— 10:00 o'clock. 

President's address. J. M. Hollingsworth, Ridge Farm; report of secretary. Mrs. S. B. 
McCord, Paris; report of treasurer, C. D. Smith, Grandview; How to Judge Corn, F. J. 
Feasant, Sandf ord ; The Outlook for the Toung Farmer, D, I. Duncan, Selma, Ind. 

—15 F. 
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Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 



Illustrated Talk on Farm House. C. W. Curl, Mays; C. C. Clapp, Grandview; Horticul- 
tuie for the General Farmer, Prof. J. G. Blair, Urbana, 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

A Stereopticon Lecture, The Planninar of Home and School Grounds. Prof. J. C. Blair. 
Urbana. 

Wednesday. December 19. Morninsr session— 10:00 o'clock. 

The Care of Pastures, W. C. Siemens, Paris: address. Clover, Henry Wallace, Des 
Moines. Iowa. 

Domestic Science session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Education for the Farmer's Dausrhter. Miss Ita Briscoe, Kansas; Farmers' Homes, Mrs. 
J. J. South worth, Allerton; Hycriene in the Home, Dr. Bertha L. Clinton. Paris. 

Evenintr session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Address, Rent. Henry Wallace, editor "Wallace's Farmer," Des Moines, Iowa. 

Thursday, December 20. Morninsr session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Horses, A. G. Lycan, Paris; Why the Farmer Should Raise Improved Stock, Henry 
Wallace, Des Moines. Iowa. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Address, The Influence of Good Roads Upon Farm Life and Farm Property. Howard H. 
Gross, Chicasro, special agent and expert, office public road inquiries, U. S. department of 
atrriculture. 

Average daily attendance, 200. Cost of Institute, 178.06, 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. J. M. Hollingsworth, Ridge Farm; secre- 
tary, Geo. H. Gordon, Paris; treasurer, C. D. Smith, Grandview. 



Edwards County Farmers' Institute, 

Held in Woodman Hall, Bone Gap, Illinois, Tuesday and'^Wednesday, December I, 5, 1900. 

Officers— President, F. A. West, Albion; vice-president. M. E. Shurtleff, Albion; secretary 
and treasurer, Loren Jack, Albion; corresponding secretary. Walter Kigg. Albion. 

Program, Tuesday, December 4. Morning session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Prayer, Rev. P. C. Carlin, Bone Gap; address by president: appointment of committees; 
address of welcome, mayor of Bone Gap; response, Robert Mitchell; Princeton, Slnd.; report 
of committee on organization. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music; Agricultural Education, G. A. Willmarth, Seneca; discussion,Rev. Hagens, Albion 
county superintendent Coles county;SS praying, L. N. Beal, Mt. Vernon; discussion, Ansel 
Gould, Bone Gap. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music: declamation, Lou Morgan, Bone Gap: essay, Sybil Kitchens. Bone Gap; music; 
declamation. Lulu Miner. Bone Gap; declamation, Ira Fankes, Bone Gap: music; address. 
Prof. F. B. Hines. 

Wednesday, Decembers. Morning session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Music; prayer; Stock Grazing and Cattle Feeding, Israel Mills, Clay City: discussion, 
Robert Mitchell. Princeton, Ind. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music; Swine Husbandry. G. A. Willmarth. Seneca; discussion. Israel Mills. Clay City; 
J. E. Seller. Sugar Creek; Small Fruits and How to Grow Them, Hardy F. Hill, Charles- 
ton; discussion, L. N. Beal. 

Average daily attendance, 300. Cost of Institute. $82.41. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, F. A. West, Albion; secretary, M, E. 
Shurtleff. Bone Gap; treasurer, Ansel Gould, Bone Gap. 



Effingham County Farmers' Institute and Domestic Science 
assooiation, 

Held In the Coart House, EfSn^huu. 111.. Ueeember 19. £0 and 11, IMO. 
Officer*— President. Peter Beevei, EffinKham; vice-president, Oeorse Elnoid. WatBon; 
r. L. P. Msatz, WstBon. 

ProETuu. Wednesdft;. DecemberlS. Morn- 



Peter Beever, presi- 



Address Ot welcoi 

dent of the Institute: 
of commltteeB. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music: Bddreas. Live Stock Qra 
InK. E. E. Chester. Cham pal ei 



Geo. ■ 



,_ Poultrj, Wm. Dyke, Efficehai-, 
&ddreBB. Ralsinz and Feedlne Hoes. 
. HirWel. Shumway; mnBic; addreBS. 
jhank. Paris: discussion after each 



L. P. Hantz, WatBon, III. 



D. A. 

EvenlnirsesBiDn—7:SD o'clock. 

Entertainment by the Lntberaa School of 
the cltr of Efflnebami reeliation. John 
WriKbt. Mason: address. Aerlcultural Edu- 
tatiun. G. A, Wlllmartb, Seneca. prCBident 
of IIUnolB Farmers' Institute. 

TharsdBV. December 20. Momlnic session 
—9:00 o'clock. 

Domestic Science AssoclatloD, Mrs. Ger- 
trude HBiid, president district. 

Music: paper. Snaie Barnard; mnalc: 

fiper, DomeEtic Science School at State 
air. Mrs. Lnla SwenKle: address. Farm 
Home: Better Education for the Countrr 
Roys and GirlB, Mrs. J. J. Soathworth. Al- 
Ifrton, Vermilion county; music; address, 
"- Stic Science, Mrs. Rose S. Carr. prest- 
i! 19th District, Lis, Jasper county: 
',; address. Sanitary Condition of th« 
:, Dr. J N. Mathews, MsBon. 
ernoon session, 1:00 o'clock. 



QDOllty 



s. Cow 






,_.JIty .„ __ __. 

» Fertlliier, J. W. Slanton. Rlc bylaw, Waahlnston county; i 
for Market, R. E. Marten, Watson: music. 

Eyenlne session, 7:30 o'clock, 

Entertftlnmect by Catholic School of the city of Effiaeham. 

Friday, December 21. Homlne Besslon. 9:00 o'clock. 

Music: Bddreaa. Truck FarmlnE. E. R. Jlnnette. Anna, Union county; muBle: address, 
Com Cultivation and Com Breedlnic, Archibald D. Sbomel, Urbana: music. 

Afternoon session- 1:00 o'clock. 

Music: address. Silos and EnailaKB. W. C. Davis. Fairfield, Wayne county: music: ad- 
dress. Home Insurance. Henry Gruenewald, Sbumway; music: report ot committees; elec- 
tion ol officers. 

Averase daily attendance. SSO. Coat of Institute, tl26.S«. 

Ofacers elected for tbe ensulnc year— President Peter Beever. EfOnsham, secretary and 
r. L. P. Hauti, Watson. 



i: paper. Feeding Cattle 



Fatette CtouNTY Farmers' Institute, 

era Honae in Vandaiia. Illinois. Wednesday and Tbnraday. Jannar 



Dr. R. T. HlBSina 
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Afternoon session— 2:00 o'clock. 

Music; address. Domestic Science, Mrs. H. M. IDunlap, Savoy, 111.; questions and dis- 
cussion; address. Soil Fertility, Robert C. Morris, Olney, 111.; questions and treneral dis- 
cussion. 

Eveninar session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; prayer. Rev. J. B. Webb; address. Farm Life and the Farmer's Wife, Mrs. H. D. 
Tounff, Sibley, 111.; questions and greneral discussions. 

Thursday Momincr January 31—10:00 o'clock. 

Music: prayer. Rev. M. L. Wacrner; address. Potato Culture, E. W. Burrougrhs, EdWards- 
ville. 111., director 18th Oonarressional District; questions and sreneral discussion; address. 
Cow Peas as a Fertilizer, J. W. Stanton, Rich view. 111.; questions and general discussions. 

Afternoon session— 2:00 o'clock. 

Music; address. Poultry Raisincr. Mrs. H. D. Tounflr, Sibley, 111.: questions and eeneral 
discussion; election of officers. 

Averacre daily attendance, 176. Cost of Institute, $90.87. 

Officers elected for the ensuinj? year— President, C. E. Cox, Vandalia; secretary, H. B . 
Elliott, Vandalia; treasurer, R. T. fliffcrins, Vandalia. 



Ford County Farmers' Institute, 

Held in Town Hall and Opera House, Sibley, III., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 22-23-24, 1901. 

Officers— President, F. A. Warner, Sibley; secretary. J. H. Beas;ley, Sibley; treasurer, D. 
A. Taylor, Gibson. 

Vice-Presidents— V. G. Way, Drummer; W. T. Gash, Peach Orchard; Henry Benson, 
Mona; Jas. McBridge. Brenton; H, A. Crandall. Pella; John Eenward, Lyman; Ed Ru- 
dolph. Sullivant; A. J. Poole, Button; J. C. Steen, Patton; Geo. Arnott, Wall; J. M^^ Miner, 
Dix; W. T. Watts, Rogers. 

Officers and vice-presidents constitute the executive committee. 

Sullivant Township Farmers' Club had charge of the various local committees. 

Program, Tuesday, January 22. Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, Sibley band: prayer. Rev. J. H. Hobbs; address of welcome. Mayor C. W. Holmes; 
response, V. G. Way, Proctor: reports of officers: president's address, F. A. Warner; ap- 
pointment of committees on location, resolutions and election. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Program in charge of Ladles Auxiliary. 

Address, Mrs. P. Carroll, Melvin; music: Domestic Science, Miss Margaret Wagner. 
Guthrie; reading; Farm Life and the Farmer's Wife, Mrs. H. D. Young, Sibley; music. 

Wednesday, January 23. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Music, Glee Club; prayer. Rev. Stockhowe; Good Roads, H. H. Gross. Chicago; discus- 
sion. What Have You In the Cellar? 

Afternoon sessional :30 o'clock. 

Music; Live Stock for Landlord and Tenant. A. P. Grout, Winchester: discussion, led by 
A. A. Barrow, Gibson City; Breeding of Corn, illustrated, S. F. Null, University of Illinois; 
discussion, led by F. A. Warner. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; discussion, led by D. A. Taylor, Gibson City; music; ten minute addresses by 
young men on farm topics in competition for premium offered by Institute; reading. 

Thursday. January 24. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Music, Glee Club; prayer. Rev. Heinecke; discussion, led by W. C. Mottler, Gibson City; 
Mechanics on the Farm, O. A Lindelof, Sibley; discussed by John Conrad and others: re- 
ports of committees, election of officers and location. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music: Value of Farmers Institutes. A. B. Hostetter, secretary Illinois Farmers Institnte; 
How to Grow Potatoes, John Miner, Guthrie; discussion, led by Frank Skinner, Sibley. 

Average daily attendance. 250. Cost of Institute. $95.61. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President John lehl, Melvin; 8ecretary«.W. E. 
Thompson, Melvin; treasurer, D. A. Taylor. Gibson City. 

Had an exhibit of farm and domestic products and prizes of various kinds. 



Franklin Codnti Faemebs' Institute. 



Prosram, Taesdar. INovember 20-4:00 B. tn 



Profit. J. MsrahftllJoaeBj diBOQSslon. 



Pabllc Uflbooli In 
Swine, Q. A- Wllm&riu, rremuvDiuL iiiinuii 
Prof. A. U. Beal. of the Unlveralty at lUioois. 



H. H. OroBS, Public Road Eii>err of Cblcaco. 
AftemooD seaalon. 

This BesBioQ waa ilven np to roanK people and was pmlded over by Qqt Chapman. 
HlBcellBDeoaB boalneBS. 
Election of olBcers. 

ATeraee dally attendance. ISO. Coat of tDstltute, tSL4T. 
Had exhibit of tarm productB. 
Officera elected for the enaalnE reRi^PreBldent, Cbu'lee M. Dlioa, Parlab: 



HarBhall M. Neal. Beat«D; treaiam. E. Dillon, Benton, 



Fulton County Faruei^' Institute and Domestic Science 
Association. 

Held in the Opar> House, Lewieb>ii. 111., Toesdar and Wednesday. January 15-16. 1901. 

Offlcars— C. C. McCutchen. prealdant, Norrls: E. H. Diehl. secretary. Leeieburch; Geo. 
Sbswver, treaanrer, Lawietown. 

Executive Committee— L. R. Emrr. CaotoDi Fruik Zoll, Tkble Grove; Henry RHey. Lewis- 
town; Geo. C. ThompkiDB. Smlthfleld; H. B. P'~- ' — --• '" • • — '-- " 

OfflcerB Domeetic Science ABBOclatlon— Mi 
SavlUc aecretary, D. S. A, 

Proaram, TaeBday, JanuHrr letb. 

Mornlnc session— 10:00 o'clock. 

gone. Amerloi Invocation, Rev. Mayfleld, 
Lewlstown; sddreBa of welcome. Mayor H. 
W. Maatftrs; Response. Secretary E. H. 



Graber. Ed. Cass, E. H. Dlehl. Lewis Ranch. 
J. B. Fitabeory.efaZ. 

Reports of township vIce-presldantB. 

Announcement ot nomlnatinE committee 
and committee on resolntloDB. 

Snear Beet Indnstry. Prof. P. 6. Holden. 
PeklD. 

Eve nine aessIOD— B;X o'clock. 

Hasic, piano solo, Mlea Zora Amett. Lew- 
Istown: ABrlcQltnre In the Rural Schools, 
Prof. P. «. Uolden, Pekln. 

Wednesday. January 16— morning aeaatoD 
—10:00 o'clock. 

in ohftrjre Domes tic Science Association. 

yiollnBolo.Mrs. Maasle. Lewlstown: invo- 
vl Blown; Report 
lulB Stale Pair, 
ovb; vocal solo. 

Rice. Lewlstown; Orfranlzatlon.' Mrs, Cbaf* 

llcomb, Hlllsbaro. 
Aflernoon aesBlon~l:Oa o'clock. E. H Delhi. Leeseburr. Ill- 

Ladies' Business MeetlnE In Presbyterian Chapel. Music, follawlni: at Hlnde'a Hall. 
Feeding Problems: the Balanced Ratlona. H. B. KIce. Lewlstown: reports of commltteesi 

eleetlotio(offlcerB:ii]iiBlc; Practical Raad Makine, (3. W. Dead. Director ISth CoDgrea- 

atonal District lEStltute, Adams: address. Oliver Wilson, Director Utb ConereBSlonat 

District Instltnte. MaEnoUa. 
Ttie utmost freedom In discussion was encouraEed on all subjects set forth in the 

program. 
Areraire dally attendance, 185. Cost of 
O {Beers elected for the eneulnic 



Gallatin County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Rld^eway. April !6'27, 1901. 

OfBoeca— President. Henrv Ives, Shawneelown, 111.; secretary. George Hanlon, Shaw- 
neetowni treasurer, W. A. Peoples. Sbawneetown. 

Program. First day— Forenoon session. 

Music, cboir: Invocation, Rev. F. C. Pettypool; address of welcome. W. S. Phillips; ad- 
dress on Farmers' Institute. L.N. Real, director. Mt. Vernon. Ill,: muaic, choir. 

Afternoon sessloQ. 

, io Orchards. 3. B.Hale: 

Poultry -' ■ ---.-_. ... 
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Nififht session. 

Music, choiriinvocatioD. 'Rev. A. 6. Proctor; recitation. Judge Hanlon; Our Country 
Schools, Supt. Will J. Blackard; address. Dr. Daniel Berry, Oarmi; music, choir. 

Second day. Forenoon session. 

Music, choir; invocation. Rev. F. C. Pettypool; Farm Home and Home Adornment, Chas. 
Carroll, Shawneetown; Domestic Science, Sarah M. Beal, Mt. Vernon, 111.; Domestic Sci- 
ence at State Fair School, Clara Reid, Saline Mines; Horticulture, My Way t>f Farlningr, L. 
N. Beal, Mt. Vernon; music, choir. 

Afternoon session. 

Music, choir; invocation. Rev. A. G. Proctor; Wheat Raising:, R. M. Rudolph and Ed 
Brice; Com Culture. John M. Bowlinar; Cattle, Martin Doherty and Geo. Edwards; Sheep, 
James E. Price; Hosts, John McGehee. 

Average daily attendance, 160. Cost of Institute, $72.60. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, Henry Ives, Shawneetown, 111. ; secre- 
tary, George Hanlon, Shawneetown; treasurer. W. A. Peoples, Shawneetown. 



Greene County Farmers' Institute, 

Held with the 18th Congressional District Institute at White Hall, January 10, 11 and 12, 
1901. 

A, P. Grout, Winchester, director 16th District. 

Officers— President{C. I. McCollester, White Hall; secretary. M. B. Ross, White Hall; 
treasurer. Ed North, White Hall. 

Committees— Executive, C. I. McCollester, W. C. Baker, E. J. Pearce, G. S. Vosseller, 
M. B. Ross. 

Reception and Entertainment— Louis Lowenstein, Francis Fowler, Dr. H. W. Hand, White 
Hall: Donald Simpson, Jr., Carrollton; E. A. Belknap, Greenfield; Geo. W. Witt, Kane: C. 
W. Holnback, Rockbridge; Spencer Wycoff, Delhi; Geo. W. Long, Hillcrent; H. J, Westake, 
Pittsfleld: W. H. Stevenson, Jacksonville; Henry Miner. Winchester; W. B. Otwell, Car- 
linville; W. B. Conover. Virginia. 

Program— A. P, Grout, Winchester: J. W. Becker, Jerseyville; Donald Simpson. Jr., 
Carrollton; J. G. Pope, Kane; £. A. Belknap. Greenfield: C. I. McCollister, White Hall; M. 
B. Ross, White Hail. 

Program. Thursday, January 10. Morning session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Welcome address, Louis Lowenstein, mayor White Hall; response, Henry Miner, Win- 
chester; Open Parliament. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; Good Roads, H. H. Gross, Chicago; The Horse, Col. J. F. Berry, Chicago. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music: Woman's Work in the Farmers Institute, Miss Laura Patterson, Belleville: Music, 
vocal solo. Miss Lucie Miner. Carrollton; Orchards and Orchard Culture, Dr. C. Nash, 
Jerseyville: music. Double Male Quartette, White Hall. 

Friday, January 11. Morning session 9:30 o'clock. 

Music; Cow Peas. W. H. Stroddard. Carlinville; Soil Fertility, E. A. Riehl, Alton. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music: Animal Husbandry. Prof. Eugene Davenport, Urbana; Breeding and Management 
of Swine, G. A. Willmarth, Seneca. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music. Double Male Quartette. White Hall; Hygienic Surroundings for the Farm Home, 
Mrs. Nellie Eedzie, Peoria; music: Education on the Farm, F. M. Higgins, Ottawa. 

Saturday, January 12. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Music; clover, W. H. Rowe. Jacksonville; cattle. Dr. Henry Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa; 
The General Purpose Farmer, F. D. Moulton, White Hall. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Poultry Raising. Wm. Allen. Greenfield: Domestic Science, Mrs. Rose S. Carr, Lis; Corn 
Raising, Col. W. H. Fulkerson, Jerseyville. 

Average daily attendance, 260. Cost of Institute, '$185.98. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, A.. H. Barrow, Roodhouse; secretary, 
John Jones, Roodhouse; treasurer, E. M. Husted, Roodhouse. 



Grdndy Cocntt Fabmehb' Institdtb. 

Held >t tbe Court Honae at Horri«. 111.. FVldky uid Satard&y. Jonaary 18-lD. 1901. 

Offioers— Presidenl:, WIIUb A. Ctark, Carbon Hill. lU.i vlce-vreBldeut. Cant. Wm. Bear- 
dOD. HoniB: treaaarer, Fred Harford, Veron*: aecrstarr. ClatB A. Hacford, Verona. 

Commltteea— Beoeptlon— J. N. WoodB. Gardneri Xr». Dr. Harrajr. Horrla; Cbai. A. FHuoh. 
Verona. Ezeentive ueaeral Offlcera. 

Prosram— Friday. January IS. MomlnE BesBlon—lD:M o'clock. 

MuBic; InvooatloD. B«v. Prcscott, MoiriB. 111.: ia;30, iteneral buBicoBS and election at 
oAIcerB; ll:DOareiiort of committee on Form of farm Iieaae; treneral dlaeaaalon. 

AltemoOD aeaslon— 1:00 o'clock. 

Muale: Invocation, Rev, O. C. Johnson, Morrlai readins, Hisa Role WUaon. Havon; presi' 
dent's addresB. Wlllla A. Clark. 



uisEUBsiiui, B. J. QreenoDdK J. Hull of WanpoDBee: Bart Wb Its, OooieLake; muile: 
Why Hhonld we Have Good Hoada, N. W. Walsh; dUeusBlon, Fred HsrtDrd, A. O. Uarrai. 
and Clarence Finch. 

Attemoon BBBslon— 1:M o'clock. 

Magic; lavocatlon. Her. Father HoehsD. Morris: Address, Corn and Its Commercial Pro- 
ducts. B. F. Wymann. Sycamore; dlBcnsslon, Wtnnte Fiooh, E. W Walvortb. Frank Hniv 
ray and JesBC Finch: address, Effect of Rural Influence on Obaraeter. P. H. HIrKins. 
Ottawa; cenerol dUcusalon; muaic. 

. Cost of Institute. 128.80. 



Hamilton County Farhbrs' Institute. 

Held with the ZOthConcresBlonal District Institute at HcLeanaboro. November ISieiT, 
1900. 

O Ulcers— President, Charles Kommeyer. HoLeanabora; secretary, W. T. HcAddama. 
McLeanaboto: tieaBnrer. A. J. Yates, UcLeansboro. 

ProKram. HarniiiK eeasian, November IS— 10: 00 o'clock. 

Call to order by the president: prayer by Rev. C. W. Caaley; song:. Ode to America, 
Samnel Ward: addreBB of welcome. Mayor J. S. Soeed: response by President Charlea 
Kommeyer: secretary's report of last meetlnir: treaaurer'a reiwrt, A. J. Yates: Stook 
Peas. J. C. Hall; diacDaalon. 

AftemooD session. 

Call to order by tbe president. This sessloQ was devoted to (be Ladles' Damestlc Sci- 
ence Asaociation. 

EvbdIhk aesBlOD— 7:00 o'clock. 

Song by quartet; Ponltry for Profit. W. H. Comer of Benton; recitation by A. J. Yatea; 
sonE by Quartet. 

October 18-10:00 o'clock. 

Call to 
slneer, I 
III.; dial 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Animal Type. Wllllaai J. Eeonedy. of ChampaiKn county; discussion: aone. E. H. Bowen: 
Farm Stock. Chas. H, Jndd; discussion: recitation; Mlas Lula Komiueyer: Bobs for Profll. 
H. lues: discusBlDD. 
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Eveninsr session— 7:00 o'elock. 



Soncr by Hamilton Quartet; paper. Fruit. John Harold; discussion; Com Culture, O. H. 
Wood; discussion; sons: by Hamilton Quartet. 

October 17—10 o'clock. 

Gall to order by president; Improvement of Public Roads, H. H. Qross, Chicago, 111.; 
•discussion; Clorer and Its Benefits. F. A. West, Albion; discussion; paper on Poultry, 
Mrs. L. E. Kornmeyer. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Call to order by the president: recitation. Miss Coreen Greenwall; Swine Husbandry. G. 
A. Wilmarth; discussion; Sheep for Profit, H. L. Tyer; discussion, committee. 

Averaffe daily attendance, 260. Cost of Institute $186.93. 

Officers elected for the ensuinar year— President Charles Kornmeyer, McLeansboro; secre- 
tary, W. J. McAddams. McLeansboro; treasurer, A. J. Tates, McLeansboro. 

Hnd «n exhibit of farm products. 



Hangook County Fabmbrs' Institute, 

Held at Court House, Carthage. 111.. Tuesday and Wednesday, November 20-21. 1900, and 
4bt Adrian, III.. Wednesday and Thursday, February 6-7, 1901. 

Officers— President. W. B. Marvel, Carthaflre; secretary, Walter VanZile, Carthasre; 
treasurer. G. N. Dennis, Hamilton 

Executive Committee— C.N. Dennis, Hamilton; Philip Richards, Ferris; John Jackson, 
l^iota; D. M. Markellie. Basco; John Bertschi. Pontoosuc; Mitt Preston, Fountain Green; 
Wm. B. Marvel, Carthage; Thos. Shaw. Dallas City. 

Proflrram, Tuesdhy, November 20, 1900—10:00 o'clock. 

Meeting called to order by the president; prayer; address of welcome. A. N. Cherrlll, 
Oarthacre; response by Secretary of Hancock County Institute. Walter VanZile, appoint- 
'inent of committees; question box. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

President's address; Gardening. G. 0. Hoppe. Warsaw; discussion, Homer Brown, Hamil- 
ton: Belflrian Hare. Miss Susan Williams, Carthasre; Breedincr and Cross-Breedine in Swine, 
I. N. Hosford, Hamilton; discussion, W. G. Bainter, LaHarpe; Preparation of Land for 
Farm Crops. Georcre Brant, Hamilton; discussion. Georsre Sinsrleton, Adrian; Report of 
Farmers' National Congress, by One who Attended. 

Evening session— 7:90 o'clock. 

Music: sonc by quartette; The Preferment for the Moral and Educated Farmer, E. S. 
Pranks. Glajrton: recitation; Practical and the Impractical in Farm Institutes, I. N. Castle. 
IjaHarpe; sons, quartette; recitation; song. 

Wednesday, November 21. Mornincr session— 9:00 o'clock. 

HowtoUtiliee Our Corn Stalks. John Bertschi, Pontoosuc: discussion, B. F. Miller. 
'Carthage; Cultivatinfir Broken Lands for Profit and to Preserve the Soil, Chas. Harder. Ft. 
•Green; Feedincr Cows for Milk. C. G. Safford, Hamilton: discussion, Luke Powell. Bowen; 
Butter Making, G. C. McMillan, Denver. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Insects Injurious to Forage Crops and Wheat. Prof. Forbes, Urbana. 111. ; The District 
School, a reading; election of officers; recitations: adjournment. 

Wednesday. February 6. Morning session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Song; prayer; address of welcome. D. W. Hubbard, Adrian, 111.: response. W. B. Marvel. 
Carthage. 111.; paper. The Up-to-Date Farmer. I .T. Lewis, Poweilton, 111. 

Afternoon session. 

How to Grow an Apple Oichard for Profit. Homer Brown, Hamilton: To Prevent Waste, 
A. J. Harris; How to Utilize Corn Stalks. John Bertschi; discussion, R. F. McCall, Ferris; 
■Com Culture, E. S. Fursman. 

Thursday, February 7. Morning session. 

The Value of Clover on the Farm, D. W. Hubbard; Farm Drainage, Thomas Singleton; 
'discussion. Lester Rank; Improvement of Roads. John Jackson; Farm Gardening. J. B. 
Frisbie, Mendon. 

Afternooon session. 

The Farmer as a Citizen, Wm. Lambert: The Hog a Millstone and How to Use It— All 
About the Hog. C. O. Denny: reply. I. N. Hosford; discusssion. Jesse Wood; How to Earn 
«nd Own a Home. Luke Powell, Bowen: discussion, Walter VanZtle, Carthage, State Edu- 
cation for the Farmer Boy, dam Chapman; discussion. George W. Carlisle.^ 

Evening exercises. 

About fifteen select singers; paper. The Boy Behind the Gun. Grover Barnard; recitation. 
Jirs. Tamar Wilson; recitation, Walter Hubbard; recitation. Ethel Bradford: Paper, Black 
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Carlisle; reeitation, Threshinfir Time, Nelly Richards; sons', Ewinar Brothers; recitation, 
Down on Grandpa's Farm, Emmet Boseberry; cornet solo. Dr. Loomis; recitation, Matti& 
Ward; recitation. Miss Thompson. ^ 

Averasre daily attendance at Carthage meeting, 100. Averaare attendance at Adrian meet- 
ing, 300. Cost of first institute. $37.35; cost of second institute. $28.50. 

Ofi&cers elected for the ensuing year— President. W. B. Marvel, Carthage; secretary » 
Walter VanZile, Carthage; treasurer, C. N. Dennis, Hamilton. Had exhibits and prizes. 



Hardin County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Karbers' Ridge, October 23-24, 1900. 

Officers— President, M. L. Tyer,Cave*in Rock; secretary and treasurer, Edward Schneider, 
Saline Mines. 

Program— Tuesday— Address of welcome. Dr. J. A. Womack; response. M. L. Tyer; report 
of delegates from different townships as to crop conditions and other matters pertaining to 
Agriculture; question box. 



Noon. 

The Farmers' Institute and its Objects, L. A. Beal, Mt. Vernon: Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Swine. G. A. Willmarth. Seneca; The Profitable Cow, M. T. Price; The Wheat Croi^ 
of 1900 in Hardin county. Edw. Schneider. 

Evening session. 

Address, The County School, John H. Womack, County Superintendent of Schools; ad- 
dress. Agriculture Education, G. A. Willmarth; address. Institute Work in the 20th Con- 
gressional District, L. N. Beal; Short Talks on Various Subjects. 

Wednesday morning— 9:00 o'clock. 

Music and prayer; Horticulture. L. N. Beal; discussion: Poultry on the Farm. Geo. E. 
Rose; Grass and Clover, Edw. Schneider, Saline Mines; question box. 

Noon. 

Election of officers for ensuing year; short addresses by the members of the institute; 
adjournment. 

Average daily attendance, 150. Cost of institute, $T4.76. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, M. L. Tyer, Cave-in Rock; secretary acd 
treasurer, Edward Schneider, Saline Mines. 



Henderson County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Biggsville, October 26-27. 1900. 

Officers— Director 15th < congressional Distsict, G. W. Dean: president, H. W. Stewart, 
Biggsville; vice-president, J. Cecil Brook; secretary, J. Wesley Rankin, Stronghurst; 
treasurer, D. A. Whiteman, Biggsville. 

Friday, October 26. Morning session— 10:45 o'clock. 

Invocation; A Talk on the Law, J. W. Gordon, Oquawka; Rotation of Crops, Richard Mar> 
shall, Stronghurst. 

Afternoon session— 1:15 o'clock. 

Music; Poultry Raising. Mrs. J. H. Strodtman. Decorra; The Incubating System. Mrs. J. 
W. McClinton, S. O. Henderson; A Talk on the Horse, F. C. Scott, V. S., Kirkwood; discus- 
sion. Fruit Canning, led by Mrs. Quinnie Welch, Reed; What Our Girls Should Learn; Mrs. 
F. Patterson. Oquawka. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Lecture, Farms and Farmer Boys, President David Felmley. Normal. 

Saturday, October 27. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

The Farm Home. Miss Fannie Annegers. Decorra; Song. When the Bloom Is On The Rye, 
Cithara Ladies' Quartette. Olena; Mutual Farm Insurance, John Carothers, Stronghurst; 
Home Dairying, Mrs. Charles Davis, Decorra. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; Farm Help, Samuel Calonge. Stronghurst; Some Common Weeds. John P. Stew- 
art, Biggsville. Cattle Feeding, C. P. Avenall, Monmouth; Child Life on The Farm, Mrs, 
W. C. Ivins, Stronghurst, 

It was requested that persons come prepared to discuss in a general way the topic of Com 
Culture. A leader of this discussion was selected. 

Average daily attendance. 125. Cost of Institute, $65.35. 

Officers elected for the eubuing year— President, Richard Marshall, Stronghurst; secre- 
tary. John Caruthers, Stronghurst; treasurer, D. A. Whitman. Biggsville. 
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Henry County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Orion, Illinois, December 6-7. 1900. 

Officers—President. D. L. Eeleher, Orion; vice-president, L. R. Both well, Orion; secre- 
tary. R. J. McCahon, Orion: treasurer. G. W. Fersnison. Orion. 

Committees— Reception, Mrs. Belle Bams. Mrs. Hattie Wayne, Mrs. Nellie Gustofson, C. 
R. Hanna. Peter Westarland. 

Decoration— M. L. Love, Harry Wrisrht. Mrs. Emily Hanna, Mrs. Dr. Man^son,Mrs. Nel- 
lie Stevenson. 

Exhibit- F. L. Anderson, W. J. Blodarett, W. C. Jones. D. C. Keller. Perry Westarlund. 

Solicitinsr— Auflr. Peterson, D. Wamock, H. D. Keel, M. L. Love, Will L. Lawson. 

Program, Thursday. December 6, 1900. Mominfir session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Music, piano. Victor Samuelson, Orion; prayer. Rev. P. J. Brodine, Orion; address of 
welcome, J. Henry Wilson, president villiure board: response. D. L. Keller, president 
Farmers Institute: Landowner and Tenant, Mack McKiUop, Lynn Centre; Cattle Breeding, 
Bert Norton, Cambridsre. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music, piano. Miss Georffie Minor, Orion; Com Culture, Prof. 'P. G. Holden, Pekin; Sheep 
Husbandry. A. Ruland. Lockport; Roads and Bridsres, O. W. Heyt, Geneseo; Clover and 
Fertilizer, Henry Wallace, DesMoines. 

Evening session— 7:80 o'clock. 

Music, Eclipse Orchestra; recitation. Miss Annie Wamock, Rural; music, violin 8olo» 
Miss Marguerite Smith, Cambridsre; The Farm Home and What It Should Be, Mrs. Isabella 
Love, Galesburfir; sonff, male quartette, Ketterinsr, Aesbadt. Lonsr, Kettering: Domestic 
Science, Miss Anna B alley.' Moline; music, trio— piano and. violin, Cora Samuelson, Marcrue- 
rite Smith and Bert Samuelson; E^lblic Charities, Their Scope and Tendencies, Miss Susie 
Howell. Osco; vocal duet, Mabel Bell and Veta Tomlinson. 

Friday, December 7, 1900. Mominer session— 9:90 o'clock. 

Music— piano. Miss Belle Blackfan, Orion; prayer. Rev. H. C. Leland. Orion: SmaL 
Fruits and How to Grow Them. Chas. Malcomb. Cambridge; Com Fodder. Alfred Peterson. 
Cambridge and Henry Wallace, DesMoines; Swine Husbandry, G. A. Willmarth, Senecaf 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music— piano. Miss Carrie Edmandson, Orion; Rural Mail and Telephone, R. J. Forgy, 
Woodhull: The Best Horse for the Farmer to Raise. Will Cook, Sherrard; Cattle Feeding, 
Wm. Ringle, Oseo; Farm Life, Saml. McCauslin, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music— piano. Miss Ella Bailey, Coal Valley; recitation. Miss Bessie Wayne, Orion; 
Woman's Sphere From A Woman's Standpoint, Miss Jennie Bailey. Coal Valley; music— 

Blano. Don McCahon. Arion: The Public School, Martin Luther, Geneseo; duet— vocal. 
[rs. Dr. Ringutill and Miss Anna Brodine, Orion; duet— piano and violin. Belle Blackfan 
and J. S. Bums, Orion; Education on the Farm, Arthur Chase, Knox College; song, Male 
Quartette; benediction. Rev. J. Edmandson. 

Average daily attendance, 400. Cost of Institute, $76.40. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, Charles Malcom Cambridge; secretary » 
Sherman S. Rishel, Cambridge; treasurer. Geo. W. Ferguson, Orion. 

Had an exhibit of farm and domestic products. 



Iroquois County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Gilman, Febmary 14-15, 1900. 

Officers— President. David Broomback, Danforth; secretary, J. O. Reeder, Watseka; 
treasurer, H. C. Center, Watseka. 

Program— Thursday afternoon— 1 :30 o'clock. 

Prayer; music; address of welcome, C. N. Saum; response, president: music; TheHorse*^ 
Col. F. J. Berry. Chicago; music; Horticulture for the Farmer, Prof. J. C. Blair. Champaign* 

Thursday evening— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music, cornet solo, Lindsay; vocal solo. Miss Grace St. John; address. Joseph Carter f^ 
Champaign; violin solo, Fred McMurray. 

Fiday morning— 9:00 o'clock. 

Prayer; music; Farmers' Mutual Insurance, C. W. Sprague; Rotation of Crops, J. N. 
Bondurant, Paxton. 

Friday afternoon— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, comet solo. Lindsay; Corn, E. S. Fursman; violin solo, Fred McMurray; Corn 
Breeding. Prof. A. D. Shamel, Champaign. 
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Friday evenings? :80 o'clock. 

Music, violin solo, Fred McMurray; address, Mrs. Nellie 8. Eedzie, Peoria. 111.; comet 
solo, Lindsay. 

Averaare daily attendance, 800. Cost of institute, S121.50. 

Officers elected for the ensuinar year—President. David Broomback, Danforth; secretary, 
J. O. Reeder. Watseka; treasurer. H. C. Center, Watseka. 



Jackson County Farmers' Institute. 

Held with the 22d Congressional District Institute, at Court House, Murphy sboro. 111.. 
Thursday and Friday, December e-7, 1900. 

Officers—H. G. Easterly, president, Carbondale; T. W. Thompson, vice-president. Gar- 
bondale; H. L. Graff, secretary, Murphysboro; Ed. Worthen, treasurer, Murphysboro. 

Executive Committee— T. J. Cross^hilohHill; J. W. Jones, Ava; J.M.Schroder. Mur- 
physboro; Ed. Davis. Elkville: J. H. Engrland, Carbondale; F. P. Parrish, Vercrennes. 

Proflrram, Thursday, December 6. Mornins session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Music; prayer; address of welcome, Hon. A. B. Garrett, Murphysboro: response. Presi- 
dent fl. G. Easterly; music; Good Roads and How to Get Them, Hon. H. H. Gross. Special 
Atrent U. S. Department of Atrriculture, Chicacro; sreneral discussion in which nighway 
commissioners were invited to participate— disoussion led by J. L. Miller. Murphysboro, 
William Keller, Ava; Pasture the Tear Round, T. S. Thompson, Carbondale. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

How to Select and Care for a Flock of Sheep— F. A. Williams. Tamaroa; discussion, 
Willis Rendleman, Maicanda; Richard Lind8ey,Etherton; Arthur McGuire, Carbondale; 
Type and Quality in Farm Stock— illustrated— Hon. A. P. Grout, President Illinois Live 
Stock Association. Winchester; discussion. A. J. Cross, Murphysboro, Henry Austin, Ava; 
Poultry RaisinfiT* W. T. White, Cutler; discussion, Georsre Hasrler. Carbondale, Mrs. John 
Quails, Murphysboro. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; The Boy and Girl on the Farm, Hon. G. W. Dean, Director 16th District; music; 
American Citizenship, Prof. Rodders, city superintendent of schools. Murphysboro; music. 

Friday, December 7. Morning session— 9:90 o'clock. 

Clover, J. W. Jones, Ava; discussion. T. J. Cross. Shiloh Hill; Anderson Crow, Murphys- 
boro; Thos. Crawshaw. Carbondale; Winter Wheat. W. T. White, Cutler; discussion. Frank 
Friedline, DeSoto. John Davis, Murphysboro and J. M. Brewer.Carbondale; Corn Culture, 
illustrated by samples. Hon. G. W. Dean, Adams: discussion, Tom East, Grand Tower, 
Henry Haenline, Fountain Bluif,and J. Bourchier, Carbondale; report of Domestic Science 
Cooking School at State Fair. Springfield, Mrs. H. G. Easterly; Organization of Domestic 
Science. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music; election of officers; report of delegates from other counties; How, When and Why 
We Spray, M. C Dickson, Parrish; discussion, H. Ed. Allen. T. W. Thompson, Carbondale; 
Some Reasons Why We Should Protect Our Song Birds, F. A. Williams, Tamaroa; disous- 
sion. Prof. S. £. Harwood, Carbondale, Mrs. S. C. Hanson, Murphysboro; What Farmers 
Should Read, J. H. England, Carbondale; discussion, Ed. Worthen, John Hannah, Mur- 
physboro. 

Average daily atendance, 160. Cost of institute, $73.21. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, H. G. Easterly, Carbondale; secretary* 
J. H. English, Carbondale; treasurer, Ed. Worthen, Murphysboro. 



Jasper County Farmers' Institute, 

Held in the Court House, Newton; Illinois. Thursday and Friday. December 13 and II, 1900. 

Officers— George W. Larrabee, President, Willow Hill; A. A. Nees. Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Newton. 

Program— Thursday, December 13. Morning session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Address of welcome. Mavor Hale Johnson; response. President Geo. H. Larrabee. 
Oblong; Free Rural Mall Delivery. George Corbin. Latona; discussion. Frank L. Shup. 
Newton; Sheep Husbandry, B. F. Dyson, Silverton; discussion, W. C. Gilson, Lis. 

Afternoon session. 1:00 o'clock. 

Session of Jasper County Association of Domestic Science; A Woman's Sphere From a 
Woman's Standpoint, Mrs. R. A. Honey. Newton; Flowers, Mrs. J. H, Shup. Lis; recitation, 
Leonard Honey; Nutrition, Miss Eva Chapman, Wheeler; recitation. Miss Dola Howell, 
Wheeler: The Rights and Duties of Children, Mrs. L. Houchin. Newton; The Woman's 
Pocket Money, Miss L. Cooper, Newton; The Farmer's Fruit and Vegetable Garden, Mrs. S. 
Rose, Carr. 



Friday. December 11. Monilnir lessloD, 9:S0 o'clock. 

GcMBBB sod Clover on Pr&lrle Laod Id Jasper CoantF. Ueoree H. Lsrrabee. Oblone: 
dlaeassloQ, Bomer Wright, [luDt City: School uovemmeDt. Prof. E. B. BroobH. Newtoo: 
Tbe Panner'a HiKbwar to Sacceas. Perry A. Lamblrd. Newton: dUcnasioD. A. A. Neea. 
NewtOD. 

Aftarooon aeaslon. 1:D0 o'clock. 

BreedliiK. OrowlDE and PeedJDE of tbe Beet Steer. Hr. JohD G. linboden. Decatnt: dls- 
aaaalon. tin. J. J. South worth. Domestic Science i electioo of oCBeere. 

Ayer&ea dally attendoDce. 100; coat of Inatltate. flE. 

OfBceta elected tor tbe eDBulDit yeai^Ptealdeat, 6. W. Larrabee. OblooE: Secretary 
sod Treaaarec. A. A. Nees. Newton. 



Jbpfbrson County Farmers' Institute, 

Held In tbe Coort Bon 

Offlcera-S. T. Haiey, Prseldent. Mt. 7err 
L. N. Beat, Secretary and Treasurer, Ht. Ver 

Eieoutlve Comralttae-J. D. SlmmoDa, Divide; Wat Ward. Drlvera: T. C. Moas, Mt. 
VeraoD; A.J. Cook. Opdykei 8. T. Maxey. Ht. VenioD:iMelBoii Smith. Ht. Vernon; L. N. 
Beal. Mt. Vernon. 

Tharaday. November 22. Homlnit Bession- 
10:00-'-'--^ 

Boi 
land 



cuuiD, Mayor 3. F. H. ^ardi reaponae. 
Charlea H. Jadd. Moores Prairie: addresa. 
President S. T. Haiey; report of the Secre- 
tary and Treasarer. L. N. Beai: report of 
township offlcera. 

Attemooii session. 1:00 o'clock. 

SonE.HlBaAlmaHallowelt: Sprayins the 
Orchard. Prot. A. C. Beal. Unlveraity of 
Illlnolai A Paper on Spraylne, Sim W. 



reene. S. f . 1 



led by W. H. Oreene. S. f . Maxey, Nelaoa 
Pmliband othera; muaJc; The Farm Hand, 
Jamea R. Plercy. woodlawn. 

EveclnE session, 7:00 o'clock. 

Sons. Ulas Alma Hallowell; maslc. se- 
lected: recitation. Mlaa Mande Marteeney: 
readlne. Mlas Mattle Bawklna: addreas. 
Prof. B. J. Alvla. Supt. Mt. Vernon Schools; 
music, selected: How to Keep the Boy in 
School. Prof. W. B. Phllllpa. Shiloh: music, 
■elected: recitation. Miss Mary Muey: a 
PaperoQ Readlns. Prof. Amoa Slricklaod: 
address on Edncation, County Sup*, of 
Schoola J. M. Hill: music; reading. Prof. E. 
C. Chamberlain: readlQB, Mlas Mattle Haw- 
kina; At Home on the Farm. Rev. H. B. 
Donalaa; music. 

Friday. November 28. Ladles' aeaslon— 
Homeatlc Sclence-9:30 o'clock. 

Sone.Mlss Alma Hallowell: prayer: maslc; 



Joim F. Beal, Mt. Vernon. Ill, 
Mrs. Nettle Holtaclaw: reading'. Hiss Mattle Hawkins; papera'. Mlsa Ethel Sl^well. Falr- 



addresB. PrealdBnt Domeadc'ScU 

elation Mrs, L. N. Beal: address. Secretary 



fleid, Mlas Clara Reid, Saline Hloea: Butter Maklne at Home, Mrs. W. P. Oaddy; The 
Farm Home. Mrs, A, R. Uerrel; dlacuaalon and talka on Homemaklnff. 

Afternoon seaalon. 1 :00 o'clock. 

Maslc: Diseases of tbe Dlseatlve Ornns of tbe Horse. Dr. Donald Mclntosb. Dnlveraity 
of UllDala; How to Keep the Boy on the Farm. H. H Groaa. Special Agent and Expert OfGce 
Pablie Road InQulry, U, S, Department ot ABrloultnre; baby show: election of offlcera and 
other bna loess. 

Averaee dally attendance, WO; ooat of Institute, ■76.18. 

OfaceraeiectBdfortheenaulnfryeac— President. J. Watt xOSirf. Mt.Vemon: BeereUry 
and Treasurer, John P, Beal, Mt. Vernon. " 
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Jersey County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Jersey ville January 8-9, 1901. 

Officers— President. Spenser Wycoff, Delhi: secretary and Treasurer, J. W. Becker, 
Jersey ville. i 

Pro&rram, Tuesday, Januarys, 1901. Mominflr session— 10:30 o'clock. 

The Wasting of Soil by Washinsr, M. 6. Ross, White Hall: discussion; appointment of 
committees; noon intermission. 

Afternoon session— 2:30 o'clock. 

The Care of Milk on the Farm, Prof. Oscar Erf, Instructor in Dairy Husbandry, Urbana: 
Domestic Science, Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Savoy; br&ranization of Domestic Science Club; 
awardinir township premiums: adjournment. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music, Our Boys' Orchestra; address, The Man on the Farm; Hon. Husrh A. Orchard, 
Boodhouse; music, orchestra. 

Wednesday, January 9. 1901. Morninflr session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Orchards, cultivation. Dr. C. Nash; sprayinsr, Maj . W. E. Garlin; marketinsr. Dr. A. K. 
VanHorne; The Breeding and Management of Swine, G. A. Wilmarth, president State In- 
stitute, Seneca, 111.; discussion; noon intermission. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Some Observations of a Parmer, W. W. Dabbs, Ottervllle; Some More. Eph Giberson; 
Preservation of Soil Fertility; E. A. Riehl, Alton; reports of committees; miscellaneous 
business; awarding of county premiums; adjournment. 

Average daily attendance, 250. Cost of Institute 974.15. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year^President, C. W. Simmons, Jersey ville; secretary 
and treasurer, J, W. Becker, Jersey ville. 

Had an exhibit of farm and domestic products. 



Jo Daviess County Farmers' Institute, 

Program, Thursday. January 17. Morning session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Prayer by Rev. Wm. Caton; music; Fencing and Gates for the Farm, Ed Monnier, of Eliz 
abeth; followed by general discussion; Butter vs. Beef, John Dallyn, Galena; followed by 
general discussion. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music; Consolidation of E*ublic Schools, Prof. O. J. Eems, Rockford; general discussion; 
song; Fruits and Leguminous Plants, Prof. Hartwell, Dixon; music. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Song; address of welcome, P. M. Rindesbacher; response. Prof. Eepner: recitation, Mrs. 
A. Eustice: song. Mrs. P. J. Moore; five minute volunteer speeches; violin solo. Prof. 
Hoefle; organization of Institute and election of officers; music. 

Friday, January 18. Morning session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Munic; Utilization of the Corn Crop, Chas. Speer. Hanover; followed by discussion: Rape 
as a Forage Plant, Wm. Skene. Derinda; followed by general discussion; music. 

Afernoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Swine Husbandry, G. A. Willmarth. Seneca. 111.; The Best Horse for the Farm. A. F. 
Moore. Polo; followed by general discussion; music. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; Opportunity, Rev. J. 8. Cook; song; recitation. Mrs. A. Eustice; violin solo. Prof. 
Hefle: song, Mrs. P.J. Moore. 

Average daily attendance. 200. Cost of Institute, $67.00. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, Read Russell, Warren; secretary and 
treasurer, Frank Boone, Warren. 



Johnson County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at New Bnrnside, 111., Friday and Saturday. November 23-24. 1900. 

Officers— W. J. Casper, president. New Burnside. 111.; J. C. B. Heaton, secretary. New 
Burnside. 111.; D. W. Mathis. treasurer. Vienna, 111. 
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Proflrram—Friday, Noyember 23, 1900. Morninflr session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Music; inyocatioD, Bey. G. W. Lauderdale, New Bumside; Improyinsr and Maintainini: 
the Fertility of the Soil, A. H. Floyd, Qolconda; discussion: Why so many Farmers Pail to 
haye so filany Necessaries, and a Reasonable Portion of the Luxuries of Life, B. B. Biden- 
hour, Vienna; T. S. Balance, New Bumside; discussion; What Oloyer, Cow Peas and Soja 
Beans will do for a Wornout Farm and a Discouracred Farmer, Bobert C. Morris, Olney; 
discussion; Com Fodder, its Value and mana^rement, N. J. Moseley, Vienna, J. C. B. Heaton, 
New Bumside. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; inyocation, Bey. L. L. Smoot, Tunnel Hill; What Can the Ayerasre Farmer Do to 
Improye His Condition, J. W. Edmonson, New Burnside, L. L. Smoot, Tunnel Hill; What 
Has Been Learned the Past Season About Spray ins: and its Effects, Prof. J. C Blair, Ph. D., 
Assistant Prof, of Horticulture of the State, Urbana; Use and Abuse of Coyer Crops, Prot. 
Hueh B. Ware, M. S., Instructor in Soil Physics, Urbana; Wheat Baisinsr. A. H. Floyd. 
Oolconda; Bemarks, H. G. Easterly, Consrressional District President, Carbondale. 

EyeninflT session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; inyocation. Bey. G. W. Lauderdale; How to Better Our Public Schools. Miss 
Sarah J. Whittemberir, County Superintendent of Schools. Vienna; Higher Education for the 
Farmers' Sons and Dauirhters. Mrs. G. B. Murrah, President of Creal Sprinirs College, Cereal 
SprinflTs; music; report irom Domestic Science Cooking School, at Sprin&rfleld, Mrs H. G. 
Easterly, Carbondale; harp solo, Mr. Fred Heaton, New Burnside; Social Eyolution, or 
from Country to City and its Besults, Prof. Taylor C. Clendennin, Cairo, adjournment. 

Saturday, Noyember 24, 1900. Mominff session— 9:00 o'clock. 

Music; inyocation; Liye Problems in Orohardinff, Prof. J. C. Blair, Ph. D., Urbana; dis- 
cussion: Soil Nitroffen, Sources and Waste, Prof, flush E. Ware, M. S., Urbana; discussion; 
Some Lines of Nature Study, Prof. J. C. Blair, Ph. D., Urbana; discussion; Poultry for 
Profit, Mrs. U. J. Moseley, Vienna, Mrs. W. J. Casper, New Burnside; discussion; Cheap 
Pork and How to Make it, J. W. Heaton, and W. J. Casper, New Bumside. 

Afternoon sessi8n-l:30 o'clock. 

Music; inyocation; Conseryation of Moisture, Bobert C. Morris, Olney: Good Boads, 
Howard H. Gross, Cbicaffo; discussion; The Farmer and Education, Prof, Taylor C. Clen- 
dennin, Cairo; Better Combination of Forasre Crops and Better Methods of Feedinsr, Bobert 
O. Morris, Olney; nomination and election of officers; adjournment. 

Ayeraffe daily attendance, 95. Co&t of institute, 975.00. 

Officers elected for the ensuinsr year— President, W. J. Casper, New Bumside; secretary 
and treasurer, B. W. Alsbrook, New Burnside. 



The Kane County Fabmees' Institute. 

Held in the Court House at Geneya. Illinois, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, January 
2»-3a-31, 1901. 

Officers— B. J. McComack, president, Geneya; Joseph Insrham, yice-president, Sutrar 
Groye: C. P. Dutton, secretary, Geneya; Henry McGouch, treasurer, Burlington; C. D. 
Bartlett, Bartlett. 111., Director Ei&rhth Confiressional District Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

Committees— Prosrram: Bobert Burke. C. P. Dutton, B. G. Bichmond, J. B. Mason, M* 
Simons. E. E. Bich. Exhibits: Henry McGouffh, Geo. A. Beith, Geo. Peck, J. B. Mason* 
Fred Belden, W. L. Slaker. Beception; Hon. D. Ho&ran, John McEellar, C. P. Dutton, F. E* 
George, Thomas Bushton, C. B. Mead, Henry McGouffh, H. F. Demmer. Jos. Insrham, 
Bobert Burke. 

Program- Tuesday, January 29. Mominsr session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Prayer, Bey. W. B. Millard. Geneya, 111. ; address of welcome. Mayor D. J. Hosran, Geneya, 
111.; response, Jos. Ingham, yice-president. Su&rar Groye, 111.; music, James M. Shaw, 
Geneya, 111. 

Afternoon session— 1:90 o'clock. 

Piano solo. Miss Louise Eeyes. Hampshire, 111. ; address, Bacterioloiry, Tuberculine and 
Its Effect, Dr. T. J. Burrell,! urbana. 111.; discussion. Dr. C. P. Loyejoy and H. B. Gurler t;«. 
E. J. Fellows, N. S. Carlisle, J. B. T. Wheeler and others; recitation. Nelson Meyers, Sugrar 
Groye, 111.; address, Dairy Husbandry, Prof. Wilbur J. Fraser. Urbana, 111.; discussion. S. 
N. Wriffht, John DeLancy. J. P. Mason, Frank Walsramuth, El&rin, and others; music, 
James M. Shaw. 

Eyeninsr session— 7:90 o'clock. 

Music, piano solo. Miss Mabel Hawkins, Geneya, 111.; recitation. Miss lyy Stuart Wrlsrht. 
Aurora, 111. ; music, yiolin solo. Miss Eatherine Starr, Miss Nellie Voller, accompanist, 
Elirin. 111.; address. The Bural School and Its Needs. John Williston Cook, LL. D., Presi- 
dent State Normal School, DeEalb, 111. ; music, St. Charles Quartette, Mrs. Sandow Peck, 
Miss Minnie Whalen, Messrs. Jordan and Doiir. 
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Wednesday, January 80. Morning session— 9:G0 o'clock. 

Music, piano and violin. Miss Minnie Hanson, Geneva, and Willie Buddiok, Aurora; reel- 
tation. Miss Harriet Fowler. Aurora, 111.; address. Poultry Culture, Its Advancement and 
Why we Should Encourasre It, Mrs. J. M. Denison, Elfi^n, 111.; discussion. J. F. Harral^ 
Aurora; John DeLancy, Jr.. Elgin, John Sontaer, St. Charles, and others: address, Swine- 
Breedinsrand Pork Makinsr Hon. Alex. A. Arnold, Galesville, Wis.; discussion, Frank. 
Aucutt, Suear Grove; Fred W. Belden, Kaneville; and others. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, piano solo. Miss Collins Buchanan, Elsrin, 111.; recitation, "Helene Phamre." Miss- 
Grace Winchell. Aurora. 111.; address. Cattle Breedintr and Feeding:, Hon. Alex. A. Arnold; 
discussion; address, Breediuflr and Feedintr Sheep, Geo. McEerrow, Sussex, Wis.;, 
discussion. 

EveninflT session— 7:30 o'clock. * 

Music, flute solo, Roy Rogers, Geneva, 111.; recitation. **How Uncle Podger Hungthe- 
Picture." Miss Marguerite E. Bowen, Elgin, 111.; violin solo. Miss Julia A Garfield, Wasco, 
111.; vocal solo. The Yeoman's Wedding Kong, Miss Luella A. Skinner, Elgin, 111.; address.- 
Influence of Patriotic Ideals. Austin K. de Blois. D. D., Elgin, 111.; music, Geneva Quar- 
tette, Misses Lovering, Watrous, Messrs. Dean and Shaw. 

Thursday, January 31, 9:00 o'clock a. m. 

Music, Miss Daisy Demmer, Geneva, 111; recitation. Miss Esther Eokland, Geneva, 111.;, 
appointment of committee on nomination of officers; address. Cost of Raising Com, by 
Actual Test, and Corn Breeding. F. A. Warner, Sibley. 111.; discussion, open to all; report^ 
of committee and election of officers; music, vocal solo, James M. Shaw, Geneva, 111. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, piano solo. Miss Minnie Hanson, Geneva, 111.; address, the American Farmer, W. 
M. Beardshear, LL. D., President Iowa State College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa; address- 
Cattle Feeding, L. H. Eerrich, Bloomington, 111.; discussion, open to all. 

Evening session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Piano solo. Miss Eatharine Howard, Aurora. 111.; recitation. "How the LaRue Stakes- 
Were Lost,"lMiss Anna Bauman, Aurora, Ill.;vocal solo. Miss Louise Eetchum, Aurora, ill.; 
violin solo, George Doane, Aurora, 111.; address. The Com Eitchen at Paris, Hon. Clark E. 
Carr, Galesburg, 111.; vocal solo, The Rough Rider, Miss Eetchum; America, Geneva. 
Quartette. 

Average daily attendance, 1,000; cost of institute, 9168.44. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, Joseph Ingham, Aurora; Secretary. C 
P. Dutton. Geneva; Treasurer, Henry McGough, Geneva. 



Kankakee County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Momence, January 23 and 24, 1901. 

Officers— President. O. L. Day. Waldron; Vice-President. E. J. Viall.Manteno; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, L. W. Smith. Manteno. 

Program— Wednesday morning, January 23, 9:30 o'clock. Good Road session. 

Sixiging, Momence Male Quartette; invocation. Rev. Seaman. Momence; address of wel-^ 
come. C. E. Carter, Momence; response. President O. L. Day. Waldron; Good Roads, J. F. 
Schmeltzer. County Surveyor, Monteno; violin solo, D. Burton, Momence; Good Roads and 
Road Building. H. H. Gross. Special Agent and Expert, Public Road Inquiries. U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, 818 Chamber of Commerce. Chicago. 

Wednesday afternoon, 1:00 o'clock. Ladies session. 

Duet, Misses Styles and Sergeant: The Domestic Science School at Springfield, Mary^ 
B. Wright, Manteno; Bread, Mrs. C. H. Risser. Eankakee; solo, Miss Sergeant, Momence; 
Foods. Demonstrations of Cooking, Mrs, Harold B. Armstrong, State Lecturer of Wisconsin 
Institute, 169 G6th St., Chicago. 

Thursday morning, January 24. 9:30 o'clock. Crop session. 

Recitation. Eathryn Allen; Soil Moisture— its conservation. Prof. H. E. Ward. College- 
of Agriculture, Champaign; comet solo, Carrol Clarke; Comparative Tests in Plant Food,. 
Leon Hay, Eankakee. 

Thursday afternoon, 1:00 o'clock. Live stock session. 

Song, Momence Male Quartee; Feeding and Grazing Cattle for Profit. John G. Imboden.. 
Decatur; recitation; Prof. R. A. Beebe, Momence; Horses. Col. J. F. Berry, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 

Average daily attendance, 110; cost of institute, $76.74. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, O. L. Day. Waldron; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Luther W. Smith, Manteno. 
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Kbndall County Fabmebs' Institute, 

Held at Yorkville, Febrnary 5 and 6, 1901. 

Officers— President, A. B. Myers. Millbrook: Secretary and Treasurer, Alonso Stansel/ 
Yorkville: Vice-Presidents, A. C. Qabel, Yorkville; J. G. Shaw, Plattville, and Robert 
Harvey, Osweffo. 

Tuesday, Febmary 5. Mominsr session, 10:00 o'clock. 

Music: prayer. Rev. S. W. Meek, Yorkville: Secretary's report, Alonzo Stansel, York' 
ville; address, Keepinir a Flock of Breedinsr Ewes for Profit, H. D. Husrhes, Antioch; dis- 
cussion; music. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; paper. Small Fruits and How to Grow Them, A. A. Younff, Yorkville; discus- 
sion; address. Good Roads and How to Get Them, Howard Gross, U. S. Road Expert, Chi- 
cago; discussion: readinsr. **The Squire's Rooster," Gerald H. Pearce, Na-au-say; address. 
Potato Culture. L. S. Spencer, Tolono; discussion; music; discussion. 

Evening session. 7:80 o'clock. 

Music; select readiuflr* Miss Anna Robinson. Specie Grove; vocal solo. Miss Mary Skelly. 
Bristol; violin solo. Miss Jessie Leifheit. Waterman; address. Weather Forecasting:, 
Charles E. Linney, Observer. Weather Bureau, Chicaflro; discussion. 

Wednesday. February 6. Morninff session, 10:00 o'clock. 

Music; address. Waste Places on the Farm, L. S. Spencer, Tolono; discussion: address. 
The Silo and Its Use, H. D. Huffee, Antioch; discussion: music. 

Afternoon session, 1:80 o'clock. 

Music: address, Crossinsr and Breeding Up of Seed Com for Quality and Yield, W. H. 
Stodard, Carlinville: discussion; readinirs. 1, My Dad and Me," 2, **Snakes," Harlan Grim- 
wood, Bristol; election of officers; address. Swine Diseases, W. F. Weese, Ottawa; dis- 
cussion; music. 

Eveninir session, 7:80 o'clock. 

Music :|readinff. "The Toboffffan Slide," Miss Winifred Rollins. Glen^Ellyn: address. The 
Past and Enresent, H. G. Gabel, M. D., Aurora; music; Indian club exercise. Miss Winifred 
Rollins; lecture. Genius in ^unshine and Shadow, Rev. E. W. Oneal, Aurora; music. 

Average daily attendance, 650; cost of institute, 1122.16. 

Officers elected for the ensuinsr vear— President, A. E. Myers, Millorook; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Alonzo Stansel, Yorkville. 



Knox County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Galesburff, January 9, 10, and 11, 1901. 

Officers— President, Arthur E. Hinckle, Galesbursr; Secretary, O. L. Campbell, Enox- 
ville; Treasurer, H. M. Sisson, Galesburff. 

Program— Wednesday mominsr, Jan. 9. 

Music by Prof. Shroeder's orchestra: address of welcome, Hon. F. Carney, mayor; re- 
sponse. President A. E. Hhickley; appointment of committees: paper. The Confessions of 
a Reformed Hen Raiser, Hon. W. C. Calkins; address. Poultry, Rev. Lewis Sprinsrer. 

Afternoon. 

Music; paper, Breeding and Feeding Swine, Wm. Adooek; discussion: topic. Selection 
and PlantinflT of Seeds; potatoes. Dr. Standish; corn, J. H. Coolidsre; oats, L. W. .Olson: 
wheat, J. S. Simpson; discussion. 

Thursday mominff, Jan. 10. 

Music; prayer: address. Type and Quality in Farm Stock, Hon. A. P. Grant, Winches- 
ter; discussion; paper. Clover Culture. Henry Wallace, Des Moines: Good Roads, Hon. H. 
H. Gross, Dept. Airriculture; discussion. 

Afternoon. 

Music; address. Domestic Economy. Mrs. Eedsie, Peoria; discussion: paper. How Shall 
We Live. Miss Barlow, Bloomineton. 

Friday morning, January 11. 

Music; prayer: address. Farm Homes, Hon. E. S. Fursman; discussion. 

Afternoon. 

Music: election of officers; resolutions; talk. What is the Matter with the Farmer. Hon. 
G. A. Lawrence. 

Average daily attendance. 300; cost of institute, $96.76. 

Officers elected for the ensuinsr year— President, H. H. Clay, Galesbursr; Secretary, O 
Li. Campbell, Knoxville; Treasurer, H. M. Sisson. Galesburir. 

—16 F 
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Laeb County Fabmebs' Institute, 

Held In the Town Hall. Llbertyrllle. Thnrsda;. Friday and Satarday. Deoember6, 7 and 
8. isro, and gaveath Oonereaslonal District FarmerB' lustllate at Millbum. IllinolB. 
Febraarr 1 and 2. 1901. 

H. D. Haebes. Antioch, director Seventh District. 

OffiCTS— President, Ralph Crittenden, Oamee; aecretary. J. J. Bnrke, Antioch: tresa- 
arer, H. B Pierce. Antioch. 

FroEram. Tbnraday. December & Mam- 
ineeeeslon— lOiWo'clooli, 

Invocation; addre^i of weleomei response. 
H. D. Ruehes: The SuEar Beet In lifinois. 
LeoD Bay. Kankakee, secretary Itllnois 
Sug-ar Beet Urowere' Association. 

Afternoon sosBlon—ltOO o'clock. 

Clover— Its Value on the Farm. Clayton C. 
Purlver. Sheffield; Hjt Water Treatment o( 
Oi>t>for»mat. Harold HaKb eg. aerlcnltural 
stndant. UrbBDai Testini Vitality of Seedr. 
Earl A. White, aarioultural alQdenl.Urbana. 

EveDins ■eaaiaD-'7:30 o'clock. 

Work of the CollesG of Aerlcultare. £a 

--"le Davenport, dean ot the AKrlcnltnral 

' ge of Illinois: Airlcaltursl EdncatioD. 

-. ^. HieKins, Ottawa; Edncstion o( the 

farmer, Clayton C. Purvler. Sbeffleld. 

Friday. December 7. Hornlor aeaslon— 
3 :»0 o'clock. 

lavocadoti: reiiorts of officers; election of 
officers; Live Stock Session, led by Prof. 
Bnaeoe Daveopart: Care and Feeding ol 
HoKB for Market, Clayton C, Purrier. 

Afternoon seis ion— 1:00 o'clock. 

Domestic Science Session, led by Mrs. H. 
M. Dnnlap, president IlUnolB Domestic Sci- 
ence Leaaue. Savoy. 

The entire afternoon was irlveii to the 
ladles for the dlscnsalon of problems per- 
taining to the home. 

Eranine sesMon— 7:30 o'clock. 

Eifect of Hnral Influence on Moral Char- 
acter, F. M Mleirlos: Undeveloped Re- J. J. Burke. Antioch, til. 
sonices of Illlnols.fLeou.Hay; Literary Pro- 
Itram by Home TaSni. 

Saturday. December S. Morning session— 9:80 o'clock. 

Corn Cultivation and Breeding. A. D. Shannel, B. S.. OBsistont In (arm OTOps. AktI- 
caltural Colleae. Urbana; The Host Wonderful Flaut. Leon Hay: Horticultare, H7B. 
Fierce. Anilocb. 

Afternoon session- 1:00 o'clock. 

Qood Roads. Howard H. Gross. C. S. Dept. of Acricnltace; Qood Boads and Their Man- 
asement. Leon Har. 

Friday. February 1. Morning session— »:00 o'clock. 

Music; Invocation, pastor: address of welcome, Q, B. Stevens. Uillbum; response. H. D. 
Hunhes. Antioch: music; Sbori-Horn Cattle. J H. Thaio. MlUbnrn; Horses, B. W. Ames, 
Hickory; Good Roads, Howard H, Gross, Chlcaso. 

Afternoon session- 1:00 o'clock. 

Music; Boss. B. M. Uarham. Diamond Lake: Birds in their Relation to AffHcnlture, 
Ellen D. Farwell, Lake Forrest: address. W. B. Lewin, Russell; BulbB, Flowers. Fruit, U. 
B. Pierce. Antioch. 

Eveolna session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Hold Out for the Tonne People 
'•i; music: oddreea; solo: reclta- 

Saturday, February 2. Momlns seBslon-9:00 o'clock. 

Uaalc. iDVOcatian, pastor: Poultry. H. N. Maxham: Care of Milk From Caw to Creamery. 
ElmerCannon. Mniburn: Enellaee. B:iperlence with Slio: Frank T. Holt, Ranney, Wis.: 
Snec in Oats, Prof, A. D, Sbamel. Illinois Aerloultural Colleee, Urbana. 

Afternoon session- l;00o'clack. 

The ComlDK Farmer: Orode. Character. Results. A. S. Collins: Com Breedlns; Selection. 
Cultivation. A. D. Sbamel. 

Averace dally attendance at LibeFtyvllle. 60. Cost, >ias.es, 

Averaice dally attendance at Milbura, WD. Cost, 192.65. 

Officers elected foe the ensulQiry ear— President. Ralph ChlAenden. Gut 
J, J. Bnrke. Antioch: treasurer. Hi B, Pierce, Antlacb. 
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LaSalle County Fabmbrs' Institute. 

Held at Timmin's Hall. Seneca, 111., June 21 and 22. 1901. 

Officers— President, D. M. Terry, Freedom; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. L. G. Chapman. 
Freedom. 

Proirram, Friday. June 2t. Afternoon session— 1:80 o'clock. 

Address of welcome. Mayor Foley; response, D. M. Terry, county president: music; 
prayer; Our Asricultural Department, Dr. W. F. Weese; discussion; Horses, W. £. Prich- 
ard. 

Evening session- 7 :lfO o'clock. 

Quartette; recitation. Miss Clara Eillelea; Country Schools, Prof. J. O. Leslie, Ottawa 
Hish School; sonsr. Miss Hoffan; discussion; Our Farmers' Girls, Mrs. L. G. Chapman. 

Saturday. June 22. Mominflr session— 9:00 o'clock. 

Practical Com Judffinf, Prof. A. D. Shamel. University of Illinois; piano solo, Clara 
Killelea; Com Cultivation, Prof. A. D. Shamel; discussion; Horticulture, Arthur W. 
Bryant, director of 11th. Congressional District; cornet solo, Joseph Hosran. 

.Afternoon session— 1:80 o'clock. 

Domestic Science, Mrs. Nellie Kedzie, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; song, A. R. 
Lettsome; Aim and Object of the Farmer's Institute, F. M. Hiersrins; recitation, Miss Dow. 

Averasre daily attendance, 226. Cost of Institute, $62.24. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, D. M. Terry, Freedom; secretary and 
treasurer, F. M. Higsrins, Ottawa. 



Lawrence County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Lawrenceville December 11, 12 andllS, 1900. 

Officers— President, Robert Kingsbury, PinkstafF; secretary, W. E. Neal, Bridgeport. 

Program, Tuesday, December 11— Afternoon session. 

Address, President ^bert Kingsbury, Pinkstaff; Corn Culture, J. E. DoUahan and Perry 
King; Tiling. J. C. Barr; discussion. 

■Wednesday, December 12.- Morning session. 

Domestic Science Session.. Domestic Help, Treatment and Training, Miss Mollie Benflel; 
Music in the Home. -Mrs. Anna White; discussion. 

Afternoon session. 

Farmers' Institutes, Mrs. J. R. King; Buttermaking, Mrs. James A. Seed; Culture of 
Farmers' Children, Mrs. Southworth, Allerton, 111. ; discussion. 

Thursday, December 13. Morning session. 

The Farmer's Boy, J. M. Holingsworth, Ridge Farm, III.; Profit on tbe Farm. O. H. 
Barnes; The Country School, County Superintendent Hosteller, Lawrenceville; discussion. 

Afternoon session. 

The Farmer and His Tenant, David Hipshire; The Most Profitable Stock to Raise, James 
M. Collison and W. R. Kingsbury; discussion; election of officers. 

Average daily attendance, 300. Cost of Institute, 961.15. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, W. E. Neal. Bridgeport; secretary and 
treasurer, Willard D. Barr, Lawrenceville. 



Lbb County Fabhsrb' Institdte, 

Held In the Opera Houae, Amboy, 111., JaDuarr 8th sod ftth, 1901. 

OlHoerB— Preildect, J. L. Hartwell, Diion. Vioe-Pregldenta. W. C. Teailcll. AlbfoD 
BoEerB. Henry Qehant, Wm. MoffaCt, N. L«e Starj. Arthur HcKeel. Collins Dysart. Henry 
Qtosi, B. J. Ackland. eardner Thompaon, Roy B. Swljcert. D. E. KarmDnd. Thoe. L. Hhll- 
lipa. A. W. Barnham, Henry Hllllaon. Shennui Shav. Henr; B. Cobb, Carl T. Yetter, Wm. 
Anderson. CI«o. Ransom. Caas. Welty, J. Hall: Secretary, Charles Hey, Dixon i Treasurer, 
Warren Badeer, Amboy. 

Procram— Tuesday, Januarys. Afternoon session. 1:80 o'clock. 

Business and report of secretary and 
treBBUrer; appointment of commltlees: ad- 
dress. President J. L. Hartwell; ClOTer, C. 
C. Pervler. Sheffield: Potatoes. Abe Ackert, 
Harmon: Roads, H. T. Thompaan, Huntley. 

Evenini: le salon. SiM o'clork. 

Uuaic; prize eaaay: vocal solo: paoer. la 
There Anythlns in Fami Lite to Develop 
Poetic and Literary Taste. Carrie L. SwI- 
eart: recitation: rent. Henry Wallace, editor 
Wallace Fanner. Oes Moines. Iowa. 

Wednesday. Jannary 9. Momlnc session, 
10:00 o'clock. 

Peedlne Cattle, seaeral topic: Seed Com. 
W. C, Verrick, Ashton: notation of Crops, 
Qeo. McEerrow. Hadlson, Wis.. Supt. o( 
Farmers' InstitutAa of WiscDnain. 

Afternoon aeaslon, 1:30 o'clock. 

Husk: election of officers: Fruit on tbe 
Farm. J. L.. Uartwelt. Dixon: Sheep. Geo. 
HcKerrow, Hadlson, Wle. 

Evenlne sesslan. 

Music: prise essay '.Hired Qlrl. Hre. Jas. 
Thompson, Dlion; Rarol Sehoola, F. W. 
Parker. ChlcaEO. 



rreaiuvnbTi. u. oanweiL. L/ixou: aecret: 
and Treasurer, Charles Hey. Dlion. 111. 



Cbaa. Hey. Dizoa. 11). 



Livingston County Faembbb' Institdte, 

Held at Falrbnry, Febmary IZ and 18. 1301. 

Officers— President, J. W. MoDoirell, Falrbnry; Secretary, A. D.Westarvelt, Falrbury: 
Treasurer. F. Mortimer, I'outlsc. 

Program— Tuesday forenoon, 10:00 o'clock. orBanlzlna and placlnr eihlbits. 

Tuesday afternoon. 2: DO o'clock. 

Welcome address. Mayor Barnee: response. Robert Hennlne: sons by pupils of Soath 
Side school under direction of Urs. Snslow: address. Proflta and Pleaanres of Poultry 
RaislDfT, Miller Purvis, Chicaso: recitation, fteeae Veatch. 

Tuesday evening. 6:00 o'clock. 

Uualc. Burch's orchestra; souk. "Old Farmer Slow," Farmer Seitette: Qreetine. Qeorse 
Marvel: address. Proareas of Aerlculture in XIX Century. M. C. EIkuub; music, Orcbeltri; 
Bone. "Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son," Parmer Seitette: music. Orchestra. 

Wednesday forenoon. 9:30 o'clock. 

Prulton the Farm, J. L. Hartwell. Diion, 111-1 Com Breedins. A.D. Sbomel. University 
o{ ChamuoiKni judKlnii of sralns and batter and placing: premiums on poultry. 

Wednesday afternoon, 3:00 o'clock. 

Address, Q. A. Witmarth. President State Farmers' Institute: soDEbr pnpllsof North 
Side school uoderdlrectloD of Mrs. Finler: recitation, UUa Maode Powell; address. Form 
Homes, E.S.Fursman. ei Paso, Illinois: auction of premium erain and batter. 

Average daily attendance. 800: cost of institute. S95.75. 

President, C, R. Tomhaaah. Pontiac: Secretary, W. S. Perry. Pontiae: TreaaDrer,F 
Mortimer. Pontias. 

Had exhibits of farm and domestic products. 



Logan Couktt Fabhebs' Institdte, 

HeldlntheCltrHall, UneolD, HI.. Tnesday. Wednasdar uid Tharaday. Deoember 11, 13 
and 13, 1900. 

Officers— Pcssl dent. Hon. J. T. FoBter, Elkhart; viae- president. William H. Evans. Lla- 
«oini treasurer. John A. Cr[t«h&eld. Broad well; seoretarr. J. W. Jones. LIqooId. 



ProEram. Tuesday. December 11. Morning BB9Blon—10;«l o'clock. 

Unslo— selected: prayer, Rev. W H. UcObee, Lincoln: address of welcome. Senator L. B. 
gtrintier, Lincoln: response. IVni. H. Evans, vice-president. Lincoln: president's address, 
Hon. J. T. Foster. Blkbart; aecretory'i report. J, W. Jones. Lincoln; treasurer's report. J. 
A. Cnichaeld, Broad well. 

Afternoon aesalon—t: 00 o'clock. 

Woman's aeaslon, Mrs. H. P. Purviance, president of tbe LoKan Coanty Bntter Makers' 
Association, presidinr. 



New Ho 

...... ^ ^ , „ , s. E. M. Coftman. Mechaoiosburg. 

duet,Urs. LampesndMrs. B. 8, TalbotLNew Holland: the qneatlon box; address, Far- 
mers' Wives and DanKhters. Mlaa Llna Bgenneman, Mlnler: muaic— vocal solo. Miss LIda 
Parks, Lincoln: readlne— selected. Mrs. Josephene Keys. Season; mualc, Beason Qlee 
CInb. 

Evenlntr session. 

Under the anaplces ol the public schools of Losan county. Prof. E. P. Oram, snperinten- 

Openlntraddress. Hon. J. T. Foster: mnalo. Qar4ner-Keys Quartette. Beason; Why Far- 
mers !ihonId BeEducated Hen, Mlaa Lela Bow. Bachanan School: Decoratlns the Farm 
Home. Uiss Bath Keys. iDdependenoe School: The Man with the Hoa and the Makers' Im- 
ace. Leltth Lncna, 8croK([lii school: recitation, "Farmer John." Miss Hand Woland. Lone 
Tree ijchool ; masic—vialTn solo. James L. Brennan, Broadwell: Labor. Hiss Uanrlne 
Humphreys. Buchanan School iAmerioan Man with a Hoe. Eelssr Aoderton, Hamilton 
Ijoboo!: recitation. Uiss Butb Keys. Season: readlnl. Blcbard Caldwell, New Holland; 
mnaic, Qardner-Eeya Olee CInb. 

Wednesday, December Vs, Morning: session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Hu sic -selected: address. Good Roads, W. B. Stroud, Jr.. Atlanta: diacnsalon: ^dress. 
Tbe Profltabte Horse. C. B. Taylor, Wllliamsville: discasslon; mnsle-vocal solo. William 
Gardner. Beaton: address. Rotation of Crops, Bon. A. B. Hosteller, ■eorelary Illlnota State 
Farmers' Institute. Sprincaeld, III.; diacaaslon. 

Afternoon aeaalon-liOO o'clock. 

MqsIo. Glee Club. Beason; address, 8oi! Fertility, What It la. How Loat and How Re- 
tained, Prot P. G. Holden, Pekin: mo lie— selected; address. Telephone aa a Heaus of 
BrlnalDK the ITarmer and City Into Closer RelaCloDn. 8. 8. Tanner. Ulnler: dlaouaslon. Rob- 
ert Parka. Lincaln: C. T. Anderson. Ut. I'ulaskii W. B. Curry. Eminence: Harry Buckles. 
Lake Fork; James W.Hoaser.Bmden and others: mnslo-selected: address. Com Breed- 
ins. Prol. A. D. Shunel. Drbana. 

Thursday. December 13. HorninK sasaton— 10:00 o'clock. 

Uusic, Glee Club, Beaaon: report of Judees: address, Ralslne Hoes For Market, Wm. H. 
Rowe. Jacksonville: discussion: music— selected; address. Live Stock Jud (tins: Its Place in 
AerlcnU&rBl Education and How it Is Taneht at the Colleeie of Asriculture, Duiverslty of 
Illinois. (Charte Used) Prof. W. J.IKennedy, Urttana; discussion: music— selected. 

Afternoon session 1 :00 o'clock, 

Husle: election of ofBcera for tbe ensuine year: addre 

BloomlnirtoQ; discussion; Observations ar the loternati 

J. T. Foster and other delegatea: music, mixed tiuarlette: address. Farmer Boys ^ 
Become Famous, and Why, W. A. Jlnnett, Atlanta; adjourument. 

Average dally attendance. 300. Cost of Institute. K6.16. 

Officers elected for the ensuinKyear— President, J. T. Foster, Blkart: 
Jonea, Lincoln; treasurer. J. A. CrItchSeld, Broadwell. 

Had extensive exhibits of form and domestic producta. 
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MoDoNOUGH County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Good Hope, Illinois, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 11 and 12, 1900. 

OflScers— President, A. B. Stickle, Good Hope; Secretary, Fred G. Miner, Adair; Treas- 
urer, W. B. Webb, Good Hope. 

Proirram— Tuesday. December 11. Morning session, 9;00 o'clock. 

Invocation: music; Report of the year's work, A. R. Stickle, Good Hope; Howl Raise- 
Corn, Ed. Willis, Good Hope. 

Afternoon session, 1:80 o'clock. 

Music: How to Raise Hoars for the Market, Frank Herzosr, BlandinsylUe; Swine Hus- 
bandry, Hon. G. A. Willmartn, Seneca, President Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

Eveninsr session, 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; recitation, Gladis Greargs, Sorspim: Agricultural Education, Hon. G. A. Will- 
marth, Seneca, President Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

Wednesday, December 12. Morning session, 9:80 o'clock. 

Inyoeation; music; Sheep Raising, W. E. Spicer, Bushnell; Care of Fruit Trees- 
Sprayed vs. Not Sprayed, Mrs. M. McElvain, Scottsburg; election of officers. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. In charge of the McDonough County Domestic Science 
Association. 

Music: Labor Saving Devices in the Home, Mrs. F. Spicer, Good Hope, and Mrs. G. W. 
Stanley, Swan Creek; Home Duties of Girls. Mrs. Blanche Lindsey, Good Hope; Entertain- 
ing Unexpected Company, Mrs. T. Hamilton, Good Hope: Entertaining Expected Company^ 
Mrs. S. F. Kennedy, Good Hope; Fruit Canning, Mrs. Charles Arbogast, Scottsburg; re- 
ports from the ladies attending the School of Domestic Science held in Springfield, 111. 



Second meeting held at Good Hope. May 28 and 29. 1901. 

Program— Tuesday, May 28, 10:00 a, m. 

Music followed by prayer. Rev. N. J'. Brown; address of welcome, Rev. J. B. Carbaugh; 
response, S. A. Merriam; Canning Small Fruits, Mrs. M. C. Pollock, Sorgum: recitation. 

Afternoon session, 1:80 o'clock. 

Music; Sugar Beet Culture, P. G. Holden, Pekin. 111.; Child Life on the Farm. Mrs. S. 
A. Merriam; question box; music. 

Wednesday, May 29, 10:00 a. m. 

Music; Cross Breeding of Hogs, F. L. Hankins, Sciota: recitation; Artificial Incuba- 
tion. Euclid N. Cobb, Monmouth; music. 

Afternoon session, 1:80 o'clock. 

Music; Silos and Ensilage, E. N. Cobb, Monmouth; recitation, Miss Bessie McElvain; 
Orchards and Small Fruits, E. J. Wetzel, Good Hope; recitation, C. L. Merriam: music. 

Average dally attendance first meeting, 100; cost of institute, $46.46. Average daily at- 
tendance second meeting, 100; cost of institute, $18.26. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, A. R. Stickle, Good Hope; Secretary.. 
W. B. Webb, Good Hope; Treasurer. S, A. Merriam, Good Hope. 



McHenry County Farmers' Institute, 

Held in M. E. Church at Nunda, 111., Wednesday and Thursday, January 9 and 10, 1901, and 
at Hebron, 111., Thursday and Friday, January 31, February 1, 1901. 

Officers— President, Geo. A. Hunt, Greenwood; Vice-President, E. S. Smith, Alden; 
Secretary, M. Zimpelmann, Marengo; Asst. Secretary, J. U. Turner, Hebron; Treasurer* 
H. T. Thompson. Marengo. 

Program— Wednesday. Jan. 9, 1901. Morning session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Music. America, by the audience; prayer; address of welcome. Dr. C. C. Watson. Mayor; 
response. Fred L. Hatch, Spring Grove, President McHenry Co. Agricultural Board; The- 
Futureof the Farmer. A. S. Collins, Harvard; A Few of My Mistakes, Miller Purvis, Chi- 
cago; music; How I Became a Successful Farmer, Mrs. Adda F. Howie, Elm Grove, Wis. 

Afternoon session, 1:80 o'clock. 

Music; The Value of Improved Live Stock. Fred L. Hatch. Spring Grove; The Farmer 
as a Citizen W. B. Wire, Hebron, County Superintendent of Schools; Poultry for Profit* 
Miller Purvis, Chicago; Sixty Years Behind the Plow, T. J. VanMatre, Fayette, Wis. 
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EveniDff session. 7:30 o'clock. Ladies session, conducted by Mrs. H. J. Merrill, Harvard. 

Piano solo. Helen Suffliraa: dairy duet, cliildren; prayer, Mrs. I. N. Powell; vocal solo, 
Asrnes Irwin; readlni;, Mrs. Delia Earl; vocal solo. Esther Sareeant; violin solo, Alice 
Thompson; address, Illinois Association of Domestic Science, Mrs. Jane Carter. Cham- 
paiflm, president of the association; vocal solo, Mrs. C. E. Dickinson: readinsr, Frances 
Follette; vocal solo, Madame DeMerious Berry; piano solo, Helen E. Roberts. 

Thursday, Jan. 10, 1901. Morninsr session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Music; prayer; Profitable Pork Production, T. J. VanMatre; The Work of the A&rricul- 
tural CoUesre, Prof. E. Davenport, Dean Illinois College of Asriculture; music; The Ethical 
Side of Farm Life, A. 8. Collins. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; Essentials in Stock Raisins:, Prof. B. Davenport, Urbana; Soil Exhaustion and 
How to Prevent It, Miller Purvis, Chicago; Some Hints on Marketinfir Dairy Products, Mrs. 
Adda F. Howie, Elm Grove. Wis. 

Eveninsr session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Music; Training Horses for Driving or Work, Prof. E. Davenport, Urbana: A Talk to 
Boys and Girls, H. T. Thompson, Marensro; What Inducements Does the Farm Hold Out to 
the Younff People of Today? A. S. Collins. Harvard; Thingrs Are Not as They Used to Be. 
T. J. Van Matre, Fayette, Wis.; report of Committee on Resolutions. 



Report of second meeting:, held at Hebron, 111. 

Proirram— Thursday, Jan. 31, 1901. Mominir session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Music, The Red, White and Blue, by audience; prayer; address of welcome, Frank Rowe, 
President Villaire Board; response, H. C Mead. McHenry, 111.; The Education of the 
Farmer, Clayton C. Pervier, Sheffield, 111. ; music: Construction of Silos and Handling: of 
Silasre, Prof. F. H. King, Instructor in Aflrriculture, Wisconsin College of Agrriculture; The 
Proper Types of Animals to Breed, Prof. W. J. Kennedy. Instructor In Animal Husbandry, 
Illinois Colleflre of Agrriculture 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Instrumental music: The Care of Milk from the Cow to the Weiarh Can. M. Lontr, Green- 
wood, 111.; Ventilation of Farm Buildings, Prof, F. H. King, Madison, Wis.; music: One 
Way to Develop a Dairy Cow, Mrs, Adda F. Howie, Elm Grove, Wis.; music; Fariaing as a 
Progressive Science. A. S. Collins. Harvard. 111. 

Evening session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Instrumental music; prayer: The Best, Rev. J. B. Robinson, Pastor M. E. Church, 
Hebron: music; Dairy Farming as an Employment for Women, Mrs, Adda F. Howie. Elm 
Grove, Wis.; music; A Talk to Boys and Girls, H. T. Thompson, Marengo, 111.; music: 
American Citisenship, T. J. Van Matre, Fayette, Wis. 

Friday, Feb. 1, 1901. Morning session, 9:30 o'clock. 

Instrumental music; prayer; Care and Feeding of Hogs for Market, Clayton C. Pervier, 
Sheffield, 111.; Common Sense in Feeding. Prof. W. J. Kennedy. Urbana, 111.; music; Leaks 
and How to Stop Them, A. S. Collins, harvard. 111.; report of Farmers' Picnic Committee 
and Committee on Permanent Organization. 

Afternoon session, 1:80 o'clock. 

Instrumental music; election of officers and delegates; Clover, Its Value as a Feed and 
Fertiliser, Clayton C. Pervier, Sheffield. 111.; music: How to Handle a Dairy Herd for Profit, 
Mrs. Adda F. Howie, Elm Grove, Wis.: Some of the Benefits to be Derived from an Agri- 
cultural Education, Prof. W. J. Kennedy, Urbana, 111.; music; report of CommHtee on 
Resolutions. 

Evening session. 7:30 o'clock. Ladies' session, conducted bv Mrs. H. J. Merrill, Har- 
vard, 111. 

Orchestra; piano solo. Miss J. Ida Groesbeck; prayer. Mrs. W. H. Groesbeck; vocal 
solo. Miss Beatrice Gaye; reading. Mrs, Delia Barle; duet. Misses Beatrice and Beulah 
Gaye; vocal solo. Miss Laura Wright; duct. Dean Manor and Junius Earle; address, Teach- 
ing Domestic Economy, Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, Dean of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, III.; vocal solo, Mrs. Hattie Hatch; music. Harvard Quartette. 

Average daily attendance at the Nunda meeting, 350: cost. $82.68. Average daily at- 
tendance at the Hebron meeting, 460; cost, $194.70. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, H. T. Thompson, Marengo: Secretary, 
J. F. Turner, Hebron; Treasurer, F. C. Wells, Harvard. 
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McLean County Farmers' Institute, 

Held in Coliseum Buildinflr, Bloominerton, III., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Jan- 
uary 15. 16 and 17. 1901. 

Officers— President, F. D. Funk, Shirley; secretary, J. M. Anthony, Bloomintrton; treas- 
urer, J. F. Moore, Bloomintrton. 

Exeoutiye Committee— Frank Benjamin, Bloominirton; John M. Yates, McLean; S. E. 
Lantz, Oarlock; W. A. Orendorf, Bloominsrton; F A. Eyestone, Bloominsrton; J. F.Morisey, 
Padna; C. B. Goodrich, Holden. 

Program Committee— M. P. Lantz. Carlock; L. H. Eerrick, Bloomington; Miss Sallie An- 
thony, Bloominsrton: Mrs. Jennie Barlow, Bloomington: S. Noble Einfir, Bloominsrton: E. B. 
Mitchel, Danyers; Mrs. S. Noble Kins:, Bloominsrton. F. H. Funk, Bloominsrton; F. W. Ben- 
jamin, Bloominsrton. 

Prosrram, Tuesday. January 15. Morninsr session— 9:30 o'clock. Younsr People's Session: 

Music, Down's Quartette; prayer; march— Forminsr the Word Welcome, Pupils of District 
No. 3, Normal Township; president's address. E. D. Funk. Shirley; paper. Profits in 
Poultry; report of Pisr Feedinsr Contest; Domestic Science sonsrs. Pupils of District No. 3. 

Sormal Township; address to the Younsr People, L. H. Kerrick, Bloominsrton; Children at 
ome— Pantomime, Pupils of District No. 7, Bloominsrton Township. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music— vocal solo. Miss EdnaMcFadden; Com— Its Cultivation, Georsre Bohrer, Eerrick; 
reports of Corn Growinsr Contest; Com— Its Culture, Sded Breedinsr and Com Products, 
Prof. A. Shamel, Champaign. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Piano solo— selected.Miss Lorena Craig. Heyworth; music— "Sing Me aSongof the South, " 
Guy W. Skinner-Hudson^usic by J. M. Casey; address. The Relation of Landlord and 
Tenant, Henry Wallace, DesMoines, Iowa. 

Wednesday, January 16. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Piano solo— selected. Miss Etta Moore. Kerrick; prayer; music— vocal solo— For **Old 
Time's Sake." Miss Sarah M. Price, music by Chas. K. Harris; address, How to Maintain the 
Fertility of the Soil, Capt. S. Noble King, Bloomington; open discussion by audience. 

Afternoon session— 2:00 o'clock. 

• 

Domestic Science session, Mrs. S. Noble King, presiding. 

Music— vocal solo— selected. Miss Lottie Durgey; prize essay. Nutrition; prize essay. Ad- 
vantages of Country Living: report from Cooking School, Miss Effie V. Anthony. Bloom- 
ington; address. How to Simplify Living, Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rohrer. principal of Philadel- 
phia Cooking School. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music— The Limit (Medley) Overture, arranged by W. H. Mackie, Price's Orchestra; ad- 
dress. Partnership on the Farm, Miss Jennie Barlow, Bloomington; vocal solo— selected. 
Miss Edith Stubblefield, Normal; address. Education of Prospective Farmers. Frank H. 
Hall. Jacksonville. 

Thursday. January 17. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Music— Saxaphone solo— selected, George R. Price; prayer; address. Type and Quality of 
Farm Stock (illustrated), Hon. A. P. Grout, Winchester. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music— piano solo, Bloomington Waltz, composed by Scott Price, by Scott Price; election 
of officers; resolutions; sale of exhibits. 

Average daily attendance, 1,000. Cost of Institute, $440.92. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. M. K. Lantz, Carlock; secretary, J. M. 
Anthony, Bloomington; treasurer, J. F. Moore. Bloomington. 

Had an extensive exhibit of farm and domestic products. 



Macon County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Decatur January 29. 30 and 31. 1901. 

Officers— President, W. H. Bean, Blue Mound; secretary. C. A. Thrift, Decatur, R. D . 
No. 1.; treasurer, C. H. Scott, Mt. Zion, 

Program was not reported. 

Average daily attendance, 500. Cost of Institute, 196.61. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, William H. Bean, Blue Mound; secre- 
tary, C. A. Thrift, Decatur, R. D. No. 1; treasurer, .C. H. Scott, Mt. Zion. 

Had an extensive exhibit of farm and domestic products. 



Maooopin Oodntt Fahmebs' Institute, 



Treasnrer. Elsworth Chile's. Carllnvllle. 
Program— Tneadiiy, UW o'clock p. m. 
Prayer. Rev, Smllb; Sbeep Indastry. Hon. Henrr Wall 
•nee of Pnra Seed Corn uid How to Secure It, Prot. / " ' 
EvenlDE session— 7:DV o'clock. 
BecltatloD, Beatrice Smith: Qnartette, se- 
lection. Meaari. Rosa. Barcns. Alexander. 
ColllQs; Tocal solo, Mr. Al, Westermeler, 
Carllnvllle. Ill : Rents, Hon. Henry Wallace. 



Wednesday. 8:00 o'clock a. m. 

Beea. Clinton Davis. Carllnvllle. 111.; Soo- 
•eesatou of Oreen Crops for Snmmer Feed- 
Idb:. L. A. Spies. St. JacobB.Ill.i abort talks 



Wedneaday afternoon. 1:90 o'clock. 

BvWatof Contraat. Mrs. L. R. Corbin, 
'Carllavllle, 111: Feedlne and OrazinB Cattle 
for Profit. John Q. Imboden, Decatur, III.; 
SbortTalksaadHowtoMaketbeP'arm Pay. 
tir Macoupin Coanty farmers. 

Evening aeaslon, 7:30 o'clock. 

Male qnattette: recitation. Mlsa Olive 
Wilson, Carllnvllle, lit.: vocal solo. MUa 
Lucy Minera. Carrollton. III.: address, Hon. 
Hu^li A. Orcbard. Roodhouse. 111.: vocal 
solo, Ur. Al, Westermler. Carllnvllle. Ill, 

1- W. H, Stoddard. CarliBTille. III. 

Offlcera elected for the ensnlDK yesi^Presldent.W. B. Otwell. Carlinville; Beorelary. 

r. H. Stoddard, Carlinvllle; Treasurer. Elawortb Cbliea. Carllnvllle. 



Madisoh County Fabmebs' Institdtb, 

Held witb the ISth CoDEreasloDal Distrlet Inatltnte. >t AJtoa. October IS. IT. IB and 19, 190D. 

Offlcprs— Presl'lent. h. A. 8pieB. St. Jncobs; Secretkry and Treaaarer, Lee S. Doraer. 
Moro. Director ISlb District. E. W. Burroaebs, Edwudsville. 

Program— Tuesday evetilaE, Oct. IS. 

Hnaic; prayer; addrens of welcome, Hon. A. W. ToDDK. Mayor of AttOD; reBPOoae. 
~ ' ard (^rliuea, Raymond: recitation: president's address. £>. A. Spies: music; address. 
* ■ ~ by Q, A. Wlllmarth, Seneu. 111.; reoltatiom^ 

Wednesday mornluE, Oct. IT. 9:30 o'clock. 

Hnslc; cr&yeri reports ot deletcates to 

State Institute, B. W. Burrousbi imd Freak 

"•"leekleil report* of offleers; « — '-' " 

committees: address. Farm 
1 Bnral Free Hall Deliverr 



ss: address. Farm Telephonas 

i^e Hall DeliTerr. B. C. Klel- 

ards. BlilsboTo; dlsenssloa: address, Dn-to- 



Tro«eklei-: report* of offleers; appoln' 

Date Potato Cnltnre. L. S. ipenoer. ¥e1om. 

Wedaeeday sttemooa, I:BO o'clock. 

Music: topic. The llliuolK Kiperimentfc> 
Station: sddresBes by two students from tb*- 
Elsbteentli Uon Kress ion al District: address. 
Crops to Build up Soli, Clsrence Doraeri 

address, Itobert B " ■" '— - " — 

Hon. B. S, Furai , „, , .. 

Illinois Com Growers' Association. 

Wednesday evealnK, 7:S0 o'clock. Cm- 
ducted by ttie Madison Connty Domeslfe 
Science AsBOclstlsD, 

Mnslo; address of welcome; responae. 



:, Cballacomlte. Hlllsboro: reel&' 
Hon; aaareas. DomeBtlc Scienee. Urs. JJ>- 
sepb Carter. Cbarapaln, President of Illl- 
noia Aesooiation Of Domestic ScieDOe; Hoar 
to Give our Children a Practical Edncatlof, 
Mrs. W. H, CartwiiKhtCTpper Alton; mnsfe. 
Better Methods In unr Bomea. Hiss AiA 
RobiD son. Liberty Prairie: Art and SolenA 
of CooklDfc. Hiss Hilda Penireil. Sbelbj- 
ville: recitation. Hiss Lod HamliMn: Fam 
Homes, Hon. B. S. Farsmao: mnalo. 

Thursday. Oct. IS, 9:30 o'clock s. m. De- 
meatic Science meetinif. 

Music: prayer; What the Hoasekeepew' 
Club of St. Jacobs Is Doinir. Mrs. L. X 
Splea; Township OrEaniaatlon. Mrs. H. ■. 
r?hoii«B(inibe: recitation. Hiss Lou Hamli- 
( Hytrlenic Breakfast, Hisses Pen- 



Aftemoon session, 1:80 o'clock. 



Huslc: prayer: Stock Breeding:, a Keneral discussion led by Prof. £. Davenport. Dean 
C. of I^ HreedlDs and UanaEement of Hoffs, Hon Q. A. Willmarth: CurlDS Hos Cholera. 
Dr. J. H. Hnoddy; Peedlci Hoes. Prof. DsTenport: discussion. 

Gvenine session, T:Sa o'clock. 

Music: How to Hake the Old Farm Pay. Col. W. H. Pulkerson. Jerseyvllle; reolUtion: 
Cnltlvallon of Apple Orchards, frof. J. 0. Whitten, Eiperlraent Station, Colnmbla, Ha.: 
music: A Farmer, A Citiien. Hon. Jos. Carter, ChampalKo: recitation; music. 

Friday, October 19. Momine aessloD, 9:30 o'clock. 

re. Col. W. A. Youns, Butler. Vice- President State Board ef 
..ketlne Berries aud Other Fruits, C. M. Sareent. Windsor; 
l: discus sloD. 

AfMruoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Mnslo: reports of committees; election of officers: Small Fruits, JodKe Samuel Miller. 
Vice President Hlssouri State Horticultural Society; discussion. 

AveraKe daily attendance, 1. 100: coat of Institute. tlS6.9T. 

Officers elected tor the ensuing year— President L. A, Spies, St. Jacobs: Secretary and 
Treasurer, Lee S. Dorsey, More. 

Had a resnlar fair In connection with the neetini:. 



Marion Cocntt Farmers' Institdtb. 

Held M Salem, December 18 and 19. 1900. 

Offloere— President, A. V. Scbbnnarbor 
treABarer. A. 3. Harvey. Salem. 

Proirnm. Tuesday mornlnE. December 18, 1900. 

Address. President A. V. Scbsrmerbom.KlnmandTi Tbe Farm mai Vlllase Qarden.J. 
W. Boss, Aim a. 

Aftemaan aeasIOD. 

OnlanCaltnre. J. W. Rose. Alma; Rural Free Mall Delivery. A. Cofflo. Bmbaker: Stock 
OrowlDE. Inrael Mills, Clay Cltr; Qrowlnr and Harketlne Hay. William Uorria. Klnmundy; 
PabMe aehaolB. J. E Whlleburch. eonnty saporlDteDdeDt scbools, Salem; Tbe Laok of 
EducatioD and tbe Necessity for It, Col. N. B. Morrison. Odin. 

EveblDK sessioD. 

Exercises by tbe public sohools of Salem; The Red Top Seed Indaitry, M. N. QoodDow, 
Salem; Domestic Solence, Mrs. S. Base Carr. U*. 

Wednesday momlnr session . 

Ponltry Raislntr. Mrs. S- Rose Carr, LU: Order In tbe Home. Mrs. J. H. Clark, Sparta;. 
Soil Pertlllty and Com Breedioe, Prof. C. Gl. Hopkins, Urbana. 

Afternoon cession. 

LiTp Problems In Oi 
bendale; Horses, CoL . 

Average daily attendanoe. UO. Cost of Institnta, 181.12. 

Officers elected for tbe ensninify ear— President, A. V, Schermerliom. Einmnndyi 
tary. f. C. Qoodnow, Salem; treasurer. T. S. Uarshali, Salem. 



Marshall Countt Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Lacon November 30 and December 1. 1900. 

OfBoers— President. C. J. Held, Lacon; secretary and treaaarer. M. J. Freneb. Wenona. 

Prosram. Friday, November 30. 1)00. Uomlne session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Prayer Bev. J. R. Stead: address of welcome.Mayor J. 1. Thompson: response. Mr. C. F~ 
WdEht; paper. Mast the Farnier and His Family do tha Honsework on the Farm 1 J. A. 
Wdlmma. Henry: dlscuBBlon, Horace Ramp and Jerry Trono. Lacon; paper. The Bea[an« 
Cheapest Farm Fence, Milton Uaione, LaRoae: discuasloD. Cbarle* Scott. Waahbum: M. S. 
Miller and Traman Sperry, Lacon; paper. The Roral Schools of the Future, Ed B. Hannum; 
disciissalon. Prof Daniel Bairowa. Lacon: Matt Van Petten, Toluca; William Barr. 7ama: 
report from State inatltnte. Elmer Qalnn, Henry. 

Afternoon aesslon-liSU o'clock. 

Ill.,pr 



ler, Li 
Eventne session- T:30 o'clock. 

This session Iconelsted of a school contest In charEe of SuperlntendeDt M. M. Mallary. 
Froeram. Satnrday. December 1. 19D0. 
Prayer; paper, The Benefits of Farmers' Mutnal Insurance Companies, A. L. Tamer; dls- 

,__ ,^__ „..^„ , ... „ ,. ...._,, ., . BBper.The BeneBta of the 

,n. Walter Chaltant and C, M. 

« Better Rnral Scbools, Qeorite Strawn. Lacon; dlacnsslon, 
P, Bnok, Lacon. 

Music: election of officers; paper. Tbe Granary of America, Miss Nlra Hickman, Varna: 
discussion. Miss Delia Murcb and Char esW. Cagey. Lsoon: paper. Roads and Cummnnica- 
lIonH. Miss Emma Strawn. Lacon: dlsoasslon. Miss Elsie Sperry and Jobn Eanlve. Lacon; 
B. M. Stoddard. Toluca: paper. The Profitable Way of Rearing and Hanacement of tb& 
BorseontbeParm, J. W.Thornton, Matmolja: discussion, J. O. Whltefleld and Robert Bnr- 
cess. Wenona, 

AverBKC dally attend an 

Officers elected for the ei 
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Mason County Fabmers' Institute. 

Held at Franks' Opera House, Mason City, 111., Wednesday and Thursday,October 3 and 4, 
1900. 

Officers— President. Chas. E. Himmel. Bishop. III.; secretary, Geo. H. Wiemer, Topeka, 
111. : treasurer. Mrs. Lenna Peine. Mason City, 111. 

Proflrram, Wednesday, October 8. Mominflr session— 9:00 o'clock. President Chas E. Him- 
mel, presidinflT. 

Male quartette, Howell, Morris. Mider and Mehan: invocation. Rev. A. S. Eeye, Mason 
City; piano solo. Miss Ada Mehan, Mason City; address of welcome. Dr. Morris, Mason 
City; resDonse, J. G. Spaits, Manito; Apiary, Henry Kile, Mason City; discussion, W. H. 
Pottorf, Thomas Hill. Mason City; piano duet, Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Robertson. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. S. F. Porter, presiding. 

Piano solo. Miss Mary Greenway; Com Cultivation and Breeding:. Prof. A. D. Shamel, 
Ohampaiflfn; discussion, J. J. Ainsworth, Mason City, G. G. Hopping, Havana; vocal solo. 
Miss Mable Mehan, Mason City; Management of Swine; Fred H. Rankin, Athens; discus- 
sion, B. D. Riner. S. B. Spear, Mason City; Public Warehouses and Warehouse Men. and 
Their Effect on the Prices of Grain, S. S. Tanner, Minier: discussion, O. C. Hartzell. W. T. 
Ainsworth, Mason City. 

Evening session, 7:30 o*clock. J. G. Spaits. presiding. 

Violin solo. Mrs. Howard, Elmore; Agricultural Education, G. A. Willmarth, Seneca; 
Tocal solo. Prof. Everhart, Mason City; Work and Mission of the Farmers' Institute, A. B. 
Hos tetter, Springfield: recitation. Miss Edna Phillips, Mason City; piano solo. Miss Leda 
Ellsberry, Mason City; recitation, Miss Myria Webb, Mason City. 

Thursday, October 4. Mornintr session— 9:00 o'clock. G. G. Hopping, presidintr. 

Invocation, Rev. G. W. Flasrse, Mason City: piano solo. Miss Mable Ely, Mason City; 
Type and Quality of Cattle. A. P. Grout, Winchester; discussion, Garriet Herwi^. Mason 
City; J. B. Barnes, Forest City; piano duet. Misses Chenoweth and McLemore; Horticul- 
ture, Henry Ausrustine, Normal; discussion, James Severns, Henry Kile, Mason City. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Ladies' session, Mrs. Lenna Peine, presiding. 

Baby show, in charge of Mrs. T. N. Sutton; vocal solo, Paul Enlows, Mason City; The 
Advantage Our Country Boys and Girls have to Develop a Hiirh Type of Manhood and 
Womanhood. Mrs. Martha Peet, Mason City; instrumental solo. Miss Leota Wakeman, 
Mason City; Hifirher Education for Woman as Retrards Better Housekeepinflr and Home- 
makine. Miss Lina Brennaman. Minier; general discussion; Poultry; The Pocket Measure, 
Mrs. Paul Enlows, Mason City. 

Evening session— 7:30 o'clock. Supt. Mathew BoUan, presiding. 

Male quartette. Castleberry, Enlow, Sieerson and Badeer: address. Iron Sharpenintr 
Iron, Fannie Spaits. Manito; violin sulo. Miss Myrtle Hess. Elmore; recitation. Miss Lina 
Brennaman. Minier; address. Educational Possibilities of the Farmer's Son. Supt. Ever- 
hart. Mason City; vocal solo. John Robertson; address. The Farmer and His Home, A. A. 
Oaldwell. New Holland; piano trio. Tanered Overture. Rosine, Miss Glendorr Hamilton, 
Mrs. J. H. RiffflTS and Mrs. T. C. Swinsr. 

Average daily attendance, 600. Cost of Institute, 985.96. 

Officers elected for the ensuinflT year— President, Charles E. Himmel, Bishop; secretary. 
-Geo. H. Wiemer, Topeka; treasurer. Lenna Peine. Mason City. 

Had an exhibit of farm and domestic products. 



Massac County Farmers' Institute, 

Held at Court House. Metropolis. 111., November 15, 16 and 17, 1900. 

■^■Officers- Geo. C. Schneeman.President.lUnionville. III.; Henry Westerman. Vlce-Presi- 
-dent. Metropolis, 111.; W. T. Cockerill, Secretary, Metropolis. 111.; J. F. McCartney, Treas- 
urer, Metropolis, 111. 

Program- First day, November 16. Mominflr session, 9:00 o'clock. 

Prayer. W. T. Morris; address of welcome, D. W. Helms; response and address, Presi- 
-dent Geo. C. Schneeman; open Parliament on Farming in Massac County, led by Henry 
Goyert. 

Afternoon session. 1:00 o'clock. Domestic Science Association, Metropolis, III. 

Invocation. Rev. B. C. Swan; sonflr. Metropolis Choral Club; Secretary's report of Or- 

fanization. Miss Kate McCartney; remarks by the President, Mrs. A. Davisson; paper, 
ruit Canninsr, Mrs. Geo. Schneeman; paper. The Vesretable Garden, Miss RettaDevers: 
solo; Miss Maud Melton; paper, Mrs. P. Treat; paper. Literature in the Home, Mrs. 
Annie Cockervilie; music; paper,' Music. Miss Lizzie Forman; report from the Cookins 
School at Sprinsrfield, Miss Hope McCartney; paper, Unexpected Company, Mrs. Jennie 
Kidd; talk. Systematic Housekeeping, Mrs. J. M. Clark. Sparta, 
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4:30 p. m. Election of officers; sontr, /kmerica. by Association, 

Second day. November 16. Siomintr session, 9:80 o'clock. 

Sheep Breeding in Massac County, Lannes Oakes, Metropolis; Agriculture, A. D. 
Shamel, Atrronomist at State University, Urbana. 

Afternoon sessional :80 o'clock. 

Truck FarminflT, E. R. Jinnette, Anna, Union county; Poultry. Mrs. Anna Slitnpert,. 
Metropolis; Horse Breeding, F. A. Armstronflr. Massac county; discussion. 

Third day. November 17. Morning session. 

Agriculture and Horticulture in our Common Schools. R. Byrd Leeper. Union ville, Mas* 
sac county; Breeding, Growing and Feeding of the Beef Steer, John G. Imboden, Decatur. 

Afternoon session, 1:00 o'clock. 

Miscellaneous business; Hogs. Andrew Davisson, Metropolis; Creating and Maintain* 
ing Fertility of the Soil, J. F. McCartney, Metropolis; discussion. 

Average daily attendance not reported; cost of institute. $76.00. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, Geo. C> Schneeman, Unionville; Sec* 
retary, W. T. Cockrill, Metropolis; Treasurer. J. F. McCartney. Metropolis. 



Mbnabd County Farmers' Institute, 

And 17th Congressional District Farmers' Institute; at Court House. Petersburg, 111.. Tues- 
day and Wednesday, December 4 and 6, 1900. Charles F. Mills. Director 17th District. 

Officers of Menard County Institute— H. A. Wood. President. Petersburg; J. H. Eincaid» 
Vice-President, Athens; I. H. Beard, Secretary, Petersburg; C. E. Smoet. Treasurer, Pet- 
ersburg. 

Committees— Executive: H. A. Wood, F. H. Whitney. J. S. Self. I. H. Beard. Program: 
Fred H. Rankin. I. H. Beard. Mrs. W. D. Masters. Mrs. Lizzie W. Waring. A. D. Alkire. 
Music: Ellis Wbipp. Mrs. Lula Codington, Mrs. Ed. Bone. Reception: J- H. Eincaid 
Gaines Greene. Fred H. Rankin. 

Program— Tuesday, December 4. Morning session. 10:00 o'clock. 

Music; prayer; report of Secretary, I. H. Beard; report of Treasurer. C. E. Smoot; ad- 
dress of welcome, C. E. Smoot; response. Col. Chas. F. Mills. Springfield; music: address^ 
Co-operation Among Farmers, Col. Charles F. Mills, Springfield. Director 17th Congres- 
sional District; address. Mutual Farm Insurance, Hon. B. F. Workman, Auburn; discussion. 

Afternoon session. 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; The Twentieth Century Farmer. J. W. Hellstern. Atterberry; Taxation: Is the 
Burden Equally Borne. Rev. E. Worth. Athens; discussion; address. The Sugar Beet In- 
dustry in Illinois. Prof. P. G. Holden, Pekin. Supt. Agricultural Department. Illinois Sugar 
Refining Company; recitation. Mrs. R. B. Ruh. Tallula. 

Evening session. 7:30 o'clock. 

Music; The Farmer Boy; His Future Possibilities and How to Attain Them, Edgar 
Sampson; music; recitation. Beulah Wood; Some Changes we Need in our Public School 
System, Mrs. Lizzie Waring. 

Wednesday, Decembers. Morning session. 9:30 o'clock. 

Music; prayer; Types of Live Stock. A. P. Grout. Winchester. President Illinois Live 
Stock Breeders' Association; Education From a Farmer's Standpoint. Wm. H. Bean, Blue 
Mound; music; recitation. Margaret Young. Athens. 

Afternoon session— 1:80 o'clock. Woman's session. 

Music; song. America: prayer, Mrs. Tempe Smoot; president's address; reciiation. Mrs. 
Minnie Smoot; music, solo. Effie Propst. Green view; paper. Home Management on the 
Farm. Mrs. Jube Marbold. Greenview; recitation. Edith Masters; music, quartette; My 
Experience at the Cooking School. Mildred Johnson. Athens; round table talk; recitation. 
Hilda Carson. Athens; How to Cultivate Habits of Thrift and Obedience in our Girls and 
Boys. Mrs. Kate S. McLaughlin. Jacksonville; election of officers. 

Evening session. 7:30 o'clock. 

Music; recitation. Mae Ethel England. Fancy Prairie; address. When in the Pupil's 
School Life Should He Begin to Specialize? Prof. Frank H. Hall. Supt. Blind Asylum. 
Jacksonville; discussion. 

Average daily attendance. 850. Cost of Institute. $78.66. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. J. H. Eincaid. Athens; Secretary and 
Treasurer. W. E. Johnson, Athens 
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IMebgeb County Fabmers' Institute and 10th Congressional 

District Institute, 

Held at Aledo. III., in the Presbyterian church. Wednesday. Thursday and Friday, Jan- 
uary 23. 24 and 25. 1901. 

J . H. Ooolidee, Oalesbursr. director 10th District. 

Officers— Pre? ident, A. h. Woodhams, New Windsor; vice-president, J. F. Holmes, Aledo: 
secretary, H. Bisrlow, Aledo; treasurer. Elisha Lee. Hamlet. 

Program. Wednesday. January 23. Morninflr session—lO.'OO o'clock. 

Music: prayer. Dr. W. S. Davis; sons— America; address of welcome. Mayor M. G. Rey- 
nolds; response. President of County institute A. L. Woodhams: introductory remarks by 
President of Domestic Science Association, Mrs. T. A. Vernon; report of secretary; music; 
Address. Domestic Help, Mrs. W. A. Lorimer; discussion; election of officers; adjourn- 
ment. 

Afternoon session, 2:00 o'clock. 

Music; Partnership on the Farm. Mrs. Jennie G. Barlow; discussion; address. The Way 
and Means by Which a Farmer's Wife May Help on the Farm, Mrs. Mary McHard; discus- 
«ion; music. 

Evening session. 7:30 o'clock. 

Organ voluntary: music. Glee Club; Foods and Nutrition. Mrs. Barbara E. Page; discus- 
sion; vocal duet; solo. J. ^. Arthur. 

Thursday. January 24. Momine session— 10 o'clock. J. H. Coolidtre. president 10th 
District, presidinflr. 

Orffan. voluntary; prayer. Rev. W. M. Story; address. Sorghum, Rape and Hairy Vetch. 
Henry Wallace; questions: music. Gerald Goddard; appointment of nominating commit 
tee; appointment of committee on resolutions. 

Afternoon session. 2:00 o'clock. 

Piano solo. Aflrricultural Education. G. A. Wilmarth; discussion; violin solo. Gerald God- 
dard; Glover, Henry Wallace; discussion. 

Evening session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Music. Hiflrh School Orchestra; Beef Production in Illinois, L. H. I Kerrick: discussion; 
Music, Hifirh School Quartette; Good Roads, H. H. Gross; music. Home, Sweet Home. 
Oerald Goddard. ^ 

Friday. January 25. Mominc: session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Music: prayer, Rev. J. W. Edwards; sons; election of officers: Fruit Gulture, Arthur 
Bryant; discussion: music. Glee Club. 

Afternoon session. 2:00 o'clock. 

Violin solo. Willett Thornton; Wheat Gulture. Rev. N, W. Thornton; music— piano solo; 
C/Orn Gulture. Prof. A. D. Shamel. 

Average daily attendance. 276. Gost of Institute, $100.14. 

Officers elected for the ensuinff year— President, A. L. Woodhams, New Windsor; secre- 
tary. Gerald Goddard, New Windsor, treasurer, Elisha Lee, Hamlet. 



Montgomery County Farmer's Institute. 

Held at Litchfield. 111.. Tuesday. Wednesday and Thursday, October 9. 10. and 11. 1900. 

Officers— Edward Grimes, President. Raymond, 111.; Arthur Ware. Vice President. 
Butler. 111.; E. G. Richards. Secretary. Hillsboro. ill.; Wm. A. Beatty, Treasurer. Raymond, 
Illinois. 

Directors— S.E. O'Bannon. Litchfield. 111.; T. T. Smith. Walshville. III.; S. E. Simon- 
son. White Oak. 111.; A. A. Beatty. Witt, 111.; William Black. Donnellson. 111. 

Mrs. Mamie Gharles-Towey. Musical Director. 

Program- Tuesday. October^9. Morninsr session. 10:00 o'clock. 

Music, chorus; invocation. Rev. J. A Gerhard, Litchfield; address of welcome. Hon. D. 
R. Kinder. Litchfield; response. Vice-President Arthur Ware. Butler: address. Prt$sident 
Edward Grimes, Raymond; reading minutes, Secretary E. G. Richards, Hillsboro; report 
of Treasurer, W. A. Beatty. Raymond. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, piano solo, Mi»s Mabel Rose; Type and Quality in Farm Stock, illustrated. A. P. 
Grout. Winchester: discussion. Robert Bryce. Butler; music, vocal solo. Miss Elizabeth 
Elliman. Bu'ler; Tuberculosis in Cattle, Dr. A. Travis, V. S.. Litchfield: Growinar and 
Marketins Potatoes. Hon. E- W. Burroughs. Edwardsville. Director 18th Gonfirressional Dis- 
trict Farmers' Institute. 
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ETeninflT session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Music. Tocal duet. Miss Pierce and Mrs. Hussey; recitation. Miss Mary Hughes, Litch- 
lAeld; music, Yocal solo, Mrs. Mamie Charles-Towey, Litchfield, How to Keep the Old Man 
on the Farm, Hon. Joseph Carter, Champaitm. 

Wednesday, October 10. Mornintr session, 10:30 o'clock. 

Prayer, Rev. W. J. Spire, Litchfield; music, piano solo, Mrs. Ora Huddleston, Farmers' 
Mile: Breeding and Management of Swine, Hon. G. A. Willmarth. Seneca, President State 
Farmers' Institute; music, vocal solo. Miss Minerva C. Thomas. Thomasville; Farm Drain- 
-aee, Arthur Ware. Butler. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. Domestic Science Session. 

Music, America, audience; address of welcome, Mrs. G. L. Settlemire, Litchfield, re- 
sponse, Mrs. J. R. Challacombe, Hillsboro; report of Secretary, Miss Camilla Jenkins, 
Butler; music, vocal solo. Miss Grace Pierce, Litchfield; Poultry on the Farm, Mrs, Laura 
Thomas, Thomasville; address, Mrs. Acrnes Ball-Thomas, Thomasville; report of work at 
School of Cookery at Sprinfirfield, Miss Bessie Beatty, Raymond; music, vocal solo, Mrs. 
Mamie Charles-Towey. Litchfield; The Home on the Farm, Miss Ida E. Turner. Butler; 
The Art and Science of Homemakinir. Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Savoy; opening: of the duestion 
hox; A Two Minutes Talk, Hon. E. W. Burroughs, Edwardsville, Director of 18th Oongrres- 
-sional District; election of officers. 

Evenina: session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Music, piano solo. Miss Mabel McGown. Raymond: recitation. Miss Mabel Bowles, Ray- 
mond; music, vocal solo. Miss Mollie Hushes. Raymond: Teaching Domestic Science, Mrs. 
Nellie S. Eedzie, Peoria; recitation. Miss Coral Wriffht, Litchfield. 

Thursday, October 11. Morning, 10:30 o'clock. 

Prayer, Rev. C. D. E^irlee, Litchfield; music, piano solo. Mrs. G. L. Settlemire. Litch- 
"field; Farm Telephones, E C. Richards. Hillsboro; music, vocal solo. Mrs. Fannie Faugh t, 
Litchfield; Cow Peas, Soda Beans, and Clover, Abe Brokaw. Litchfield; discussion, Jesse 
Osborn, Butler; Com, Wm. H. Rowe, Jacksonville. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music, piano solo. Miss Myrtle Strider, Raymond: Farm Economy. Ward M. Carter, 
Irving; music, vocal solo. Miss Louise Hood. Litchfield; The Care and Handling of Milk 
-for City Trade and on the Farm. Oscar Erf. B. S., Urbana. 

Average daily attendance. 1,000. Cost of Institute. $136.64. 

OiBcers elected for the ensuing year— President. Edward Grimes. Raymond; Secretary. 
£j, C. Richards, Hillsboro; Treasurer. William Beatty, Raymond. 



Morgan County Farmer's Institute, 

Held in the Armory Hall. Jacksonville. November 20 to 22. 1900. 

Oflftcers— President. W. H. Stevenson; vice-president, Chas. A. Rowe: treasurer, R. S. 
Wood; secretary, A. C- Rice, Arnold. 

Program, Tuesday, January 20. Morning session— 10:30 o'clock. 

Prayer; music; president's address, W. H. Stevenson; music; Open Parliament— Some 
Mistakes and Failures in 1900. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music: The Sugar Beet Industry and Its Place in Illinois Agriculture, Prof. P. Y. Hol- 
<len. Pekin: music; Clover. Dr. Henry Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa; questions anddiscussion 
invited on all topics. 

Wednesday. January 21. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Prayer; music: Swine Husbandry. G. A. Willmarth. president Illinois Farmers' Institute; 
music; Corn— Quality and Judging. Prof. Holden. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music: The Sheep Industry, Henry Wallace; music; An Hour with the Woman's Country 
Club; Agricultural Education, President Willmarth. 

Evening session, 7:45 o'clock. 

Music; address. Agriculture for the Common Schools of Illinois. Prof. Frank H. Hall; 
music: address. Rents, Dr. Henry Wallace; music; address. The Farm's Best Product, Dr. 
J. C. Gordon. 

Thursday, January 22. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Prayer; music; Type and Quality in Farm Stock, A. P. Grout, Winchester; Cattle Feed- 
ing; discussion. S. D. Masters. Thomas Harrison, Henry Stewart, Samuel Newton, J. B. 
Williams; election of officers for the ensuing year. 
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Afternoon session, 1:30 o'elock. 



Music; The Farmer's Garden, E. E. H. Tioknor: music: Some Poultry Experience, Mrs. 
Georee Fox, Chapin; music; The Cow Pea Discussion. W. H. Bowe, J. C. O'Neal, L.H. 
Callaway. 

Averatre daily attendance, 400. Cost of Institute, $94.45. 

Ol&cers elected for the ensuintr year— President, John B. Joy, Chapin; secretary, J.- H. 
Hackett, Jacksonville: treasurer, Stanfleld Baldwin, Jacksonville. 

Had an exhibit of farm and domestic products. 



Monroe County Farmkks' Institute, 

Held in Turner Hall, Columbia. November 20 and 21, 1900. 

Officers— President. John G. Schneider, Harrison ville; vice-president. Balzer Schmidt,. 
Waterloo; secretary, W. J. Harms, Eidd; treasurer. P. A. Maus, Waterloo. 

Proflrram, Tuesday, November 20, 1900. Mominflr session, 11 o'clock. 

Music; address of welcome. Mayor J. W. Wamock, Columbia; response, John G. Schneid- 
er, Harrisonville, president Monroe County Farmers' Institute; Benefits of Farmers' Insti- 
tutes, Balzer Schmidt, Ph. Gummersheimer; Orchards and Small Fruits, Wm. Monner, G» 
R. Tate. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Answers to questions in query box; Dairylnsr on the Farm, Hon. J. W. Drury; The Best 
Horse for the Farmer, Theo. Elinkhardt, Hecker, J. C. Ware, Champaisrn; General Farm- 
iuflT, Fred Baltz Sr., Chas. Schuler, D. D. Cullen; Improvement of County Roads, Henry 
Nieman, Fred Lauer. Chas. McMullin and Philip Jansen; Our Country Schools, Fred G» 
Rap. 

Evening session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Music, Elite M. & G. Club; The Kind of Education Necessary for the Farmer. R. P. 
Briegel; Poultry, and their Profits on the Farm, J. H. Ware. Cnampaiflrn, 111.; selection. 
Elite M. & Q. Club; The Boy on the Farm, G. R. Tate; Grain and Stock Feeding, Frank 
Moore. Chester, III., music. Elite M. & G. Club. 

Wednesday. November 21, 1900. Mominflr sebsion— 8:30 o'clock. 

Vocal music: Potato Culture, Herman Beckerle; Hoflr Raisinfl: and Its Profits, Jno. G. 
Schneider and Louis Brandt; Creameries, their Advantasre to the Farmer, Fred Baltz, Jr.;. 
Cattle RaisinflT for Profit. Jno. T. McCaif rey ; Leaks on the Farm, G. R. Tate, St Clair county. 

Afternoon session, 1:00 o'clock. 

Answer to questions in query box: The Farmer as a Business Man. Frank Moore, Chester. 
111.; Principal Insects Enemies of Wheat. Prof. S. A. Forbes, State Entomoloflrist: report of 
officers; report of committees; election of officers; appointment of deleflrate to State Insti- 
tute. 

Average daily attendance, 100. Cost of Institute, $68.69. 

Officers elected for the ensuinflr year— President, Balzer Schmidt, Waterloo; seeretary- 
and treasurer, William J. Harms. Eidd. 



Moultrie County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Sullivan, December 11 and 12, 1900. 

Officers— President. T. H. Crowder. Bethany; Secretary, pro tem,^ G. W. Vaughn, Sulli- 
van; Treasurer. Marman Huffman. Lovinarton. 

Proflrram— Tuesday. December 11, 7:00 o'clock p. m. 

Music by the orchestra; invocation. Rev. S. P. Taylor; sonjr. Eennedy Male Quartette,. 
Bethany; Value of University Afirricultural Education. J. J. Fairchild; oration. The Farm- 
er's Wife. Alvin Wajreoner. Uays; music, duet. Miss Gertie Meeker and E. J. Miller. Sulli> 
van; address, Wm. Bone; recitation, Eva Potts, Lovinarton; recitation, Magjrie Sherman* 
Lake City; recitation, Paul Wiley, Sullivan; music, Sullivan Qartette; benediction. 

Wednesday, December 12, 10:00 o'clock a. m. 

Music, audience: invocation. Elder Curry; Com Culture and Its Uses, A. D. ShameU 
Champaiflrn University; discussion, by the Institute; Raisins: Poultry for Profit, Mrs. S. 
Rose Oarr, Friuflre Farm Poultry Yard, Lis, 111. 

Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Music. Christian Church Choir; invocation. Rev. Collins; Clover and Hoffs. V. G. Way. 
Proctor, 111.; discussion, by the Institute; music; election of officers; benediction. 



Pnblle Bchool ProEram— Wedneadsr. Dacomber 12, 7:00 o'clock p. m. 

Sonir. C. P. Chnroh Choiri inToeatlon, Rev. Tnllj OTertare, HlBh School Orchestra; 

.lt»Hon, Marie QlUham; choi — ""-'■ •'-'■--'- ■ — •-■ — 'T ■ »— - n^--.— . 

llTMi Htith Sebooh redtatloi 



citation, 'Marie GUlham; chorni. Htab School; maniial trainlnVi H. A. Rone. Prlnelnal'S 
..___ „i-^ o_^__, ___.._.jg„ CornQaiiior: dnat, Pearl Powell and Has DnnacoDib; " 



jjTHn QiHn QCDVui; reciiHLiuu, ^unLLTiLujcQr: uu«l, rvmri rvweii aou mae i/UDOcuinu; xao 
farmer of usa, Arthur Wrlsht: mnslc, Hleh School Orcheatn; recitation. Cora Lane: The 
Township HlKli School In iTllDaia, U. A. Croia. Superintendent Snlllvan SohoolB; solo, Hlis 
Gertrude Meeker, teacher of muilo, SnlUvan schools; esaar. Lois Harshman; eboms, Blsb 
School. 

daily attendance, 500. Cost of Institute, tS-Se. 



Officers elected for the auRulDK year— President. J. L. Rhodes. Bethanr; Secretarr 
Marian Woodrofl, Bethanr: Treasurer, Qeorse Blehter. Sulllran. 
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Ogle County Fabmhes' Institdtb. 

it Opeta Honse, Polo, 111., Wednesday. 



, Homing session. 10:00 o'clock. A. P. Moore, pre- 
Appolntfne of committees and other business. 

Aflemoon lesflon, UK o'clock. 

InTocatlon, Ber. J. G. Crowder; address 
of welOOnjB, Major Oeorge W. Perkins; re- 
sponse, Alvln Joiner. Foraee Plants and 
LeKomeii. A. W. Brayton. Mt. Morris; dis- 
cussion by J. L. Hartwell and others: Bresd- 
Ine and Jadelns of Cattle. B. S. Pierce. 
Creston; discussion, A. J. Lovejoy, Boscoe. 

EvenluK session. T:00 o'clock. 

Mntlo. Polo Oicbeiira; president'* ad- 

A. P. Hoore; Sanitary Conditions of 

m«, MIsB Esther Waterbnry; mnslo. 

Polo Oreheatra; The ComluK Farmer — uhar- 
acter, Qrade, Besults. Hon. A. B. Collins, 
Barraid; mnaio. orchestra. 

Thnrsday, January 24. Homlne aeislon. 
10:00 o'etoek. 

Inyocatioiu Ber. J. H. Hoore: Breeding 



Address, Prof. EuEene Davenport. Dean 
Asrlcaltanl Oolteee.^rbana: Wfial Indace- 
menta Does the Farm Hold Ontto the Tonne 
People o( Today! Hon, A. S. Collins. Har^ 

Bvenini: session. 1 :00 o'clock. 
Huilc Polo Orebestra: proirrani by pupila 
of Polo school : Prof. 8. M. Abbott, presldlns. 

AlTin Joiner. Polo, III. 
Friday, January Z6. Mornlne seailon, 10:00 o'clock. 

InTocatlon. Bev, P. HoltKreTc; Centralisation of Township Schools, Prof. O. J. Ken, 
Bockford: dl sens 9 Ion led by Prof. J. U. PIpsrand J. L. Hartwell. 
Afternoon session, 1:30 o'clock. 

Types of Live Stock. Illustrated, Hon. A. P. Grout. Wlncheslet: discnsslon led by John- 
son Lawrence and Naaman Woodln. 
ETcnlns sesilon, 7: DO o'clock. 

Music, orchestra: Domestic Science, Mrs. Nellie S. Eedzle. Profeasor ot Domestic Scl- 
— i_ !>_.■■.. i>„i.....i.„>. t„..i.„.. b,oc),. music, orchestra; reports of the dlBecent 



Average dally attendance. (U; coat of Instltate, 1127.96. 
OfBcera elect 
and Tieaaurer, C 

— n F 
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Pboria County Farmebs' Institute, 

Held in Hanna City, III.. Wednesday and Thursday, October 24 and 25, 1900, and Friday, 
February 1. 1901. 

Oi&eers— President, Chas. T. Woodman, Alta; vice-president, Henry G. Gk>rdon, Orange 
Prairie; secretary and treasurer. Arthur H. Yates, Dunlap. 

Program, Wednesday, October 24. Afternoon session— 2;00 o'clock. 

Invocation, Rev. H. G. Birch, Hanna City; address of welcome. Rev. Mr. Onion. Hanna 
City; response. O. Wilson; readinir of minutes. Arthur H. Yates; president's address, Chas, 
T. Woodman; address. Work and Mission of Farmers Institutes; discus^on. F. M. Hiflrgins. 

Evening session. 7:80 o'clock. 

Address. How Shall the Farmer Forge His Way to the Front of the Industrial Proces- 
sion) Robert C. Morris. Olney; discussion; query box, supervised by IR. G. McCuUough, 
Hanna City. 

Thursday. October 25. Morning session— 10:00 o'elock. 

Address. Oliver Wilson, Magnolia; election of officers; miscellaneous business. 

Afternoon session— 1:80 o'clock. 

Address. What Clover. Cow Peas and Soy Beans Will Do 'for a Worn Out Farm and a 
Discouraged Farmer, Robert C. Morris. Olney; address. Dairy Husbandry. Prof. Wilber J. 
Fraser, Urbana. 

Friday. February 1. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Prayer; address. Agriculture in Peoria County Schools, Prof. J. L, Robertson, Peoria: 
discussion; Farm Horses, Hon. E. E. Chester, Champaign; discussion; Silos— Bow to Build 
and Fill, Euclid N. Cobb. Monmouth; discussion. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Cultivation of the Com Crop. Prof. A. D. Shamel. Champain; discussion; Land Owner 
and Tenant, Hon. E. E. Chester. Champaign: discussion; Nutriments of Feeds and the Re- 
lation to Farm Animals. Euclid N. N. Cobb. Monmouth. 

Average daily attendance first meeting. 60. Cost. $62.62. 

Average daily attendance second meeting. 75. Cost. $25.40. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. Ira Cottingham. Eden; secretary and 
treasurer. William West. Hanna City. 



Pbbbx Couhty Fabmebs' Institdte. 

Held at the Court Honae. FlnckDarrUle. Ill-, Thncadny and Frldar. Noranbar 12 and 



ProBruU'TbiirBdaT, November ZS. 
nine ■eisloD—tl:>0 o'clock. 



InTOCStlon. Rev. C. H. Rlohig, Plnokner- 
' ^ " " Meiid, 



tIHb: »ddreBao(welcotae,MarorG.P.Me» 

■"--■- ■" " — Ident T. , 

Sense Pn 
lianiB. TaL. 
r Home and 



PinckneyTllle; reiponse, Prealdent F. _. 
Wllllami. Tamaroa: Common Sense Prnit 
<}R)«In((foFFanneri. P. S. Willi ania. Tam- 



Harket, Jai 
«iice idtb L... 
Blncklej. DoBt 
AftemooD seaslon— 1:II[ o'clock. 
. Ponltry— PlFmootb Rook and Brow n L eg- 
faom, £. C, Eaton, Plneknervllle; White 
Wyandotte. W. G. Uarlow, Snotleldi IjlEht 
Brahma and Black Lanrahan. Dwitrbt Slm- 
Bcr. Tamaroa; Pekin Dacki. Geo. H. Amel, 
TanuToa; Practical Poaltir fioaae and 
Methods of Hanaglne Poultry, Hre. Porter 

Salrd. Pyatt: Domestic Sclenoe. Mrs, Nora 
. DnnlBp, Savoy; Leake on the Perm, John 
B. Pier, Ontler. 

ETeniDK eeeslon— 7 ;S0 o'clock. 

Mrs. DnnUp caTe a, talk on Domestic 
Science, and the rest o( the BTening was de- 
voted to music, recitations, etc. by PlDckney- 
Tille and conntry schools. The exercises 
■vere of interest to all, old and yooiiK, city 
and ooantry. 

Priday, November 23. Homlne session— 
«:I0 o'clock. < < 

UdsIb; Invocation, Bev. L. L. Stierwalt, 
PinokneyvillB; Beef Cattle-Polled Anfns. 

Wm. Jackson, DuQnoln; Shorthorn, Matt. j- (■ Pai^e Tamaroa. Ill 

Bobb, Swanwiek; Peedlnf Steers, W. G. f. (,. ral^, lamaroa. ill. 

'DavU, Fairfield: Hoes— Poland China, H. C. UiillEan. Pincknerville; Berkshire, J, F. Bar- 
TOWS, Campbell Hill; How a Common Farmer Raises Hobs, R.W. Hawkins, Tamaroa: Sheep 
BalsinB. A. C. Hoee. DuQnoln; Praetical Horse Breedlnc, J. U. Ware, Champaien. 
Afternoon Besatan—l:lS o'clock. 

Wheat Cnltnre. Joseph Gilmore. Coulterville: Hired Help on tba Farm. W. T. White 
Cntler; 311os and Ensllaa, W, C. Davis. Palrfleld; Recent Eiperience with Ensllsse in 
Perry Connty, Samuel Cotton, St. Johns, and Wm. Hammaek, Pinckneyvltle; reports o( 
committees and business. 

Aversee daily attcndaoee. 125. Cost of InsHtnte. t61.S8, 



Piatt Codntt Faemebs' Institute, 



i. Noble KlnE. Bloominicton, director, 

Officers— President. C. J. Beard, Montlcello: vice-president, Jesse Warner, Hontlcello; 
— Btarj, Thimas Lamb. Bemeoii treasurer, J. P. Ownby, Montieello, 
Execative Committee— John Riohle, Mansfield; P. IJ, Atter. Montieello; 6eorKeB,Al- 
Tord, Bement: GeorBO Trenchard. DeLand; P. Dobson, Cerro Qordoi James Rankin. At- 
wood; White Heath, Atwood; C. B. Hoore. Atwood. 

Protrram, Tuesday, December II. Uominit session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Unsie; devotional eierolses. Eev. A. Watercory: address of welcome. Mayor J. E. An- 
drew; response, George B. Alvord, Bement: minntes of last Institute. Secretary Thomas 
Ijamb. Jr.; treasnrer's report, Treasnrer J, P. Ownby; president's address: muaic: appoint- 
ment of committees. 
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Afternoon session, 1:80 o'clock. , 

Domestic Science Clab— Mrs. Bertha R. Bear, president; Mrs. Lulu Eagey. secretary. 

Musjc; paper. Mrs. Oeorare Trenchard. DeLand: music; Women as Housekeepers. Mrs* 
J. D. Bodman, Bement; music; pap.r. Miss Jessie Holmes. Monticello; music: Cereal Foods*. 
Tlieir Uses. Effects and Preparation, Miss Emma C, Sickles. Chicairo; paper. Miss Qrace- 
Handley. Monticello; music; Butter Making, Miss Dora Fischer. 

£veninff session. 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; address, Alfred Bayliss, Stat Superintendent E^lbIic Instruction, Sprinsfield. 

Wednesday, December 18. Morning session-^ :30 o'clock. 

Music; devotional exercises, Ber, H. O. Gleiser; Mechanics on the Farm, O. A. Linde- 
lof, Sibley; discussion; Swine Feeding, Prof. W. J. Kennedy. Unirersity of Illinois; discus- 
sion: A Farm and Its Manairement, I. S. Raymond, Philo; Idiscussion; paper, J. P. Cratz;. 
music; Apple Growing. Governor J. R. Tanner: The Farmer and His Son, F. A. Warner,, 
manager Sibley estate; music; The Farmer of the Future, I. N. Beibinger, Mllmine; discus- 
sion; Talk on Com F. A. Warner, eiibley: discussion; How I Handle My Sheep. E, D. Funk,, 
Shirley; Farmers' National Congress, W. M. Dewees, delegate, DeLand. 

Evening session, 7:00 o'clock. 

Piano solo; reading of essays by pupils of Piatt County Schools: chorus; other essays ^ 
music: Heating and Ventilating Country School Houses, Charles Mcintosh, County Supt. 
Schools; address. Ehrof. C. M. Moss, University of Illinois. 

Thursday, December 13. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock' 

Music: devotional services. Rev. J. H. Waterbury; Com Breeding. S. F. Null, State Ex* 
periment Station; Farm Telephones, W. F. Lodge; Experience with Farm and Stock. 
Charles Adkins, Bement; discussion; Farmers' Organizations, W. C. Hubbart; reports or 
committees, on nomination of of&cers, on resolutions. 

Afternoon session. 1:80 o'clock. 

Music; Mistakes in Farming. S. W. Allerton. Chicago; discussion; Successful Farming* 
W. E. Lodge: discussion: music: Taxation and the Farmer, Prof. Charles W. Tooke. Uni- 
versity of Illinois: question box. 

Average daily attendance, 260. Cost of Institute. $124.97. 

Oi&cers elected for the ensuing year— Ehresident. C. W. Tatman. Monticello: secretary*. 
William Dighton, Monticello: treasurer, Winn Royer, Monticello. 



Pike County Farmers' Institute. 

Held in the Court House. Pittsfleld, 111., Thursday and Friday, December 13 and II. 1900U 

Officers— H. J. Westlake. President Pittsfleld: C. G. Winn, Vice-President, Pittsfleld;: 
W. A. Reed. Secretary, Pittsfleld; W. R. Wilsey. Treasurer, Pittsfleld. 

Program— Thursday, December 13. Morning session— 9:80 o'clock. H. J. Westlake,. 
Chairman. 

Music, orchestra; invocation. Rev. Mr. Bruce, of the Baptist church: address of wel- 
come. Dr. R. O. Smith. Mayor of the city of Pittsfleld; response, H. J. Westlake; resolutions; 
appointment of committees; address— Cow Peas, L. H. Callaway; discussion, Charley Bolin*. 
C. G. Winn, T. N. Hall, John W. Dorsey and A. S. Archer. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. H. J. Westlake, Chairman. 

Music, orchestra; address— Horticulture. L. H. Callaway: discussion. Ervan Webster,. 
W. R. Wilsey. C. G. Winn; address— Poultry. Mrs. Geo. Fox; discussion, Mrs. FredMcCord- 
Mrs. M. A. Westlake. Mrs. M. Y. McMahan. Mrs. Cyrus Rush. Mrs. Howard Cohenour and 
Mr. Edward McCalister: question box; adjournment. 

Evening session— 7:16 o'clock. 

Music, orchestra; address— Farm Garden. W. R. Wilsey; open discussions limited' 
to five minutes; music, orchestra: song, Virginia Blanch Obannon: song. E. Kath- 
erine Hess; recitation, Rasrmon Knox; song, male quartette; music. Stanley and Terrence- 
Hess; recitation. Virginia Blanch Orannou; piano solo. Maud Allen: recitation. Burtie M. 
Archer; music, Bertrand Westlake; im'phone. K. Katherine Hess; adjournment. 

Friday. December 14. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Music, orchestra: Invocation. J. Monroe Marklev; (this session was devoted to the 
county Domestic Science Association) : address. President Mrs. C. G. Winn; report of the 
secretary. Mrs. Louise Shinn; discussion. Mrs. M. A. Westlake, Mrs. M. Y. McMahan, Mrs. 
Judge Orr and Mrs. W. R. Hatfield; address— Clover. Dr. Henry Wallace: discussion, C. G. 
Winn, Dan Dunham. J. W. Dorsey, Wm. Hess. W. H. WilsJn and W. R. Wilsey. 

Afternoon session— 1 :30 o'clock. C. G. Winn, presiding. 

Music, orchestra; address— Cattle Raising, Henry Wallace: discussion. "A, J. Westlake 
Dan Dunham and Charley Bolin; address— Points on Cattle. A. P. Grout; open discussions;, 
question box; address. 



te: dlBcniilon open to kII; queitlon 

Avtmge daily attendanie not raportad. Coat, ISS.OS. 

OIBoen alBQlAd tor th« •niuinK Taar— Prealdent, C. B. Wfna. GricttsTillB; Vlae-PrsBl- 
dent. T. W. Dorse;, P«nT; S«eretuT. Fred Fumnd, QrinriTlUei TretMBret, Bebect Andar- 
.son. QrlBBBTille. 



Pope Couhtt Fabmebb' Institute, 

Held at Glolcolida. Illinois, Taesdar and Wedneidar. Norembei !Tand3S. ItOO.and EUdar 
«nd Saturday. Fobrnary 1 and S. 1901. 

Officers— Geo. Qebaur, President. Rlalns Hnni A. H. Floyd. Secretary, Qoleonda; E. VT. 
Wellman, Treasnrei, Golcouda. 

PrOKnuD'—TaeBdaT, No*. 2T. Homlae session. D:30 o'clock. 

Prayer. Bey. Q. W. Seawthon: address of ireloome. J. C. Thompson; reiponse. W. B. 

aker: Cow Peas (or Peed. Geo. C. ■""- " ' - "-- "" " " • ^—^— 

eedlnir, H. W. Wellmaa; dlaoaaBli 

Atlemoon sees Ion, 1:30 o'clock- 
Corn Fodder; Its Care and Hanasement, 
* " "' — 1; Farm Untnal Ineanuice, Henry 




, r; dlsensaion, J. R. Steaoall; Good 

Roads. Joe M.Baker: discDBsIOn. J. J. Bel- 
ford: election of officers. 

Friday, Feb. I, S:tO o'clock. 

Prayer. Rev. E,U. Steen; mnalc: address 
«f welcome, D. u. Thompson; reapooee, J. 
S. Uaynor: The Horse tor the Farmer to 
Raise, W.C.Cheney; Clover and Its Taloe 
«n a Farm. Henry Walter and S. B. VaDehn. 

Afternoon scibIod. l:00o'clook. 

UqbIc: Rotation of Crops. H. Q. Easterly. 
Loren Floyd ; Paatare the Tear Roand, P. 
L. Sntherland, Georte Walter; Raising and 
«are of Pea Bay, Cbas. Hawker, William 
Trnebzor; The Farmer and Bdnoatlon.Prot. a. g, Floyd. Golconda. 111. 

Evening session. 

Masic: prayer. Rev. G. W. Soawtbon: address. Dr. Stevenson; Social Evolotion, or 
'From Conntry to City, and the Result, Prof. T. C. Clendenln: The Fanner and His Home, 
John H. flodge. T. J. Carr, 

Saturday, Feb. 2. Moraing session. 

Hnsle: prayer. Bev. J. C- Thompson; Leaks on the Farm. Geo. Oebauer, S. B. Taylor: 
tioodRoadsandHowtoGetThem.H. H. Qroas. J. J. Belford and Sam Clark: The Improve- 
ment and Ualntalnanee ol Soil Fertility. A. H. Floyd. H. Q. Easterly. 

Afternoon session. Domeetlo Science Department. 

Home Economy. Mrs. H. Q. Easterly; The Farmer's Wife and Her Table, Mrs. Lon 
'Smith; Beport of the Cooklotr School at Sprlnsfleld, Mrs. H. G. Easterly; Better Education 
forConntry Boys and Qlrls. Ulss LanraRobertson: The Makine. Eeeplns and Uarketlne 
of Bntt«r. Mrs. Jas. Hammona. * 

e, t33.(G. Average dally at- 
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Pulaski County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Villa Ridtre. Ootober 26 and 27. 1900. 

OiAcers—President, F. E. Graves, Villa Ridge; Secretaryt H. L. McGee, Villa Bid ire; 
Treasurer; H. M. Hoflrendobler, Villa Ridge. 

Program—Openinff session. 10 a. m. October 26. 

Music; prayer; address of welcome, by President; response, J. H. Conant; music: report 
of Secretary and Treasurer; appointment of committees. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Horticultural session— Commission Man's Idea of Paokinff Fruit for Market, George W. 
Gould. Jr.; music; Tomato and Melon Growing for Market, E. R. Jinuette. Anna. 111.; From 
Field to Market, J. F. Welson: music; Farm Orchards. D. H. Winans; music. 

Eyeninff session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Prof. J. C. Blair, of Urbana, entertained the audience with a yariety of stereoptieOB 
.views. 

Morning session— 10 o'clock, October 27. 

Woman's session— Music; The Girl on the Farm, Maud Endicott; School and Home 
Prof. W. N. Moyers; music; Order in the Home, or Systematic Housekeepinfl:, Mrs. J. Si. 
Clark, Sparta,Ill.: music; The Mother's Duty in the Home, Mrs. W. H. Leidiffh; music. 

Noon session. 

Basket dinner. Every one was invited to bring a basket. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

AjBTicultural and live stock session— Care of a Dairy Herd, Dave Redden: Breedinir and 
Feedinfir the Dairy Cow. W. C. Davis, Fairfield, III.: music; The Hoc:, L. Holden; music; 
Wheat and Wheat Culture, George Barrintrer. Jonesboro. 111.; Proeress of Grain Growinir 
in Pulaski County, Thomas Steers; music: election of officers; adjournment. 

Average daily attendance, 175. Cost of Institute, $72.70. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. F. E. Graves, Villa Ridge: Vioe^Presf- 
dent. W. H. Leidifirh, Villa Ridge; Secretary, H. L. McGee, Villa Ridge; Treasurer. H. M» 
Hogendobler, Villa Ridge. 



Putnam County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Hennepin, Illinois, Wednesday and Thursday, December 19 and 20, 1900. 

Officers— E. B. Culter, president. Florid, Illinois; F. E. Smith, secretary, McNabb,. 
Illinois. 

Executive Committee— Wm. Francis, Henry. 111.; W.G.Griffith, McNabb, 111.; Howard 
Williams. Putnai^ 111.; J. £. Barnard, Peru, III. 

Program— Wednesday morning— 10:00 o'clock. 

Prayer; music; address of welcome Mrs. Cassson; response, John Swaney; music; presi* 
dent's address, E. B. Culter. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

'■ Music: paper, "How Shall we Live." Mrs. James Thornton; discussion, Mrs. Harper, 
Mrs. L. M, Bumgarner; paper. Household Economics, Mrs. C. M. Chase; discussion, Mrs. 
Joseph Albert, Mrs. Lena Durley; address, A Balanced Ration; what it is and why it 
should be fed, H. B. Rice; discussion, Elmer Quinn, John Sutherland. 

Bvening session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Violin solo, Jackson Euard, Putnam, 111. ; recitations, Miss Phebe Cofoid, Hennepin, Miss 
Mary Williams, Putnam, Miss Maggie Franceway, Gianville and Miss Belle Bumgarner. Mag- 
nolia; address. The Country School, Alfred Bayliss, Supt. Public Inst. Springfield; music. 

Thursday morning— 10:00 o'clock. 

leaver; Music; speech. The Farmer and Education. A. J. Robinson: discussion, W. E. 
Hawthorne, John Kays; address. Profitable Swine Breeding, Ira Cottingham, Eden, HI.; 
discussion, W. C Griffith, M. E. Newburn; paper. Free Rural Delivery, O. Wilson; dis* 
cussion, J. M. McNabb, J. E. Taylor; music. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; paper. Home Infiuences Mrs. L. Emma Wilson; address, The Work of the 
Agriculture, Eugene Davenport, Champaign, III.; question box. Miss Addle Durley. 

Average daily attendance, 120. Cost of institute, S70.20. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, Geo. N. Hayslip, Granville, IlL; secr^tarr 
and treasurer, F. E. Smith, McNabb. 

Had an exhibit of Farm and Domestic products. 
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Bandolph County Fabmebs' Institute, 

Held in the Aadltoriom, Sparta, IIL, Wednesday and Thursday. November 81 and 22. 1900. 

Officers— President, J. M. Clark. Sparta: yice-president, J. G. Foster. Sparta: secretary, 
Wm. A. Mclntire. Sparta; treasurer. T. L. McMillan. Sparta. 

Executive Committee— Geo. W. Wilson. Sparta; J. W. Caldwell, Sparta; M. B. Lessley. 
Houston. 

Profirram, Wednesday November 21. 1900. Moming session— 10:90 o'clock. 

Music: prayer; address of welcome. T. B. Stevenson, Sparta: response. W. N. Wilson, 
Baldwin: music; Farmers Co-operation, J. T. Cross. Shiloh Hill; appointing committees; 
music; question box and ad joumment. 

Afternoon session, 1:80 o'clock— Woman's session. 

Piano solo, Mrs. C. O. Boynton, Sparta; prayer, Mrs. Craitr, Sparta: music. Ladies' 
Quartette; address of welcome, Mrs. W. D. M. Eiker. Sparta; response. Mrs. J. M. Clark, 
president Domestic S. A.. Sparta: vocal solo. Miss Gertrude Finley. Sparta; paper. The 
Farmers' Helpmeet. Mrs. Wm. A. Mclntire. Sparta; piano solo, Mrs. H. Grensit. Sparta; 
address. Domestic Science, Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Savoy; music. Ladies' Quartette; address. 
Farmers' Wife of the 20th Century. Bev. J. L. Chestnut, CoulterviUe; music and adjourn- 
ment. 

Evening session— Educational session. 

Music: address. America, Its Destiny and the Public School. Prof. L.J. Sexton, princi- 

Sal of the Sparta High School; music; address. The Country School, Hon. Alfred Bayliss, 
tate Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield; music and adjournment. 

Thursday, November 22, 1900, Morning session— 9:00 o'clock. 

Music: prayer: Gardening, B. H. Allen. Sparta: Practical Horse Breeding. J. C. Ware. 
Champaign; Spraying. Geo. A. Morrow. Sparta: music: Swine Breeding. Ed. 1. Thompson. 
Evansville; What Will Cow Peas, Clover and Soy Beans Do for a Worn Out Farm and a 
Discouraged Farmer. D. M. Hathom. Blair and W. N. Wilson. Baldwin; Cattle Feeding. 
Israel Mills. Clay City. Clay Co.; music and adjournment. 

Afternoon session. 1,80 o'clock. 

Music; Wheat Baising.D.H. McFarland. Blair; H. E. MoEelvey. Sparta; Common 
Sense in Farming and the Duties Farmers Owe Our Common Country, Thomas S. Paine, 
State Supt. of Agriculture. Nashville/Tenn. : Dairying and Stock Feeding. W. F. Johnson. 
Houston: Poultry on the Farm. J. C. Ware. Champaign; election of officers and report of 
committees and adjournment. 

Average daily attendance, 400. Cost of Institute. fTS.te. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. G^. A. Morrow. Sparta« F. B. D. No. 1 ; 
secretary. H. E. McKelvey, Sparta. F. B. D. No. 2; treasurer. John Craig. Sparta. F. B. D. 
No, 2. 



Richland County Fabmebs' Institute and 19th Congbessional 

DiSTBiOT Fabmebs' Institute, 

Held at Olney, Illinois, January 2. 8 and 4, 1901. 

Officers— Ed. Philips, president, Olney; F. Britton, secretary and treasurer, Calhoun; 
D. H. Shank, Director of the 19th District Illinois Farmers' Institute, Paris. 

Program— Wednesday, January 2. Morning session— 10 o'clock. 

Music by Noble Quartette: prayer, Bev. Hough, Olney; address of welcome, Bev. Hough 
Olney; response. President Ed. Philips, Olney; address, D. H. Shank, Paris; The Farmer's 
Salutation or Good Morning, A. A. Nees, Newton; music by quartette. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Music by quartette; paper— Breeding Seed Com. J. B. Shipley, Wier; paper— Growing 
and Training an Orchard, W. D. Barr, Lawreneeville; discussion; music by quartette; 
paper— Sowing, Growing and Taking Care of Clover, Wm. Siemens, Paris; discussion; 
music by quartette. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music by quartette: entertainment by the Olney public school, assisted by the schools 
of the county; music by quartette. 

Thursday, January 3. Morning session— 10 o'clock. 

Music by quartette: paper— Baising Clover and Cow Peas, Peter Beever, Effingham: the 
Advantage of sheep on the Farm, W. H. Catev, Greenup; discussion; paper— Growing and 
Handling Broom Com, Thornton Ashbrook, Charleston; discussion; paper— The Outlook 
for the Young Farmer, D. J. Duncan, Selmie, Ind.; music by quartette. 



Afternoon session—: 



, ^ , . Prof. Evlns of the Chtrleston NorobI QnlTeialtr. 

OhBrUston: mnsie bj qoartetu. 

Frldar, Jumarr 1. Homing session— 10:00 o'clock, 

Domastlo Selence Association, Mrs. ftose Carr piesldlnK. 

Masie by qnartetio: ad 
Trainlno, Mrs. Robert Eat 

SciODCO School at Illinois qhhu rair, ihw> ii,v»^u»^uiaQ,vvimQ>Qr; v—^^^ «.*^^.....w .^ ».» 
Farm Home. Mrs. Belle Sbnp, LIb: paper— Airricnltiiral Gdaeatlon (or the Farm Boys and 
01rIs,Hlss8DsleBemhard,UTbana;papei^<lrderlii the Home, Mrs. J. M. Clark, Sparta; 
mo Bio by quartette. 

Afternoon aeBsIon—l:Di} o'clock. 

Hnslc by quartette; paper — Stock Peedlne, B. 0. Uorrls. Olney; dlsonislonr Good 
BoadB. Special Qovemment Aseiit H. E. Gfobh, CblcMTO: Swine Breeding. Wm. Wilson, 
Trimble; dlecQsslon; election of officers ; maaio by quartette. 

ATerace dally attendance EOF. Coat of Institutes. tlOO.56. 

Officers elected^ for the enaulnc year— President. Ed. Philips, Olney: Secretary and 



Trea»nr 



, Prank Brltton, Ualbonn, III. 



Rook Island Codntt Faembrs' Institutb, 



Officers— Wm. H. Wheaton. Freeldent. Rernolda: Henry Sadoria, Vlce-Preaident. Coe; 
H. B. Carpanter. Vice I^sldent, EdElnEton: Eli Corbin, Secretary, Carbon Cllfi: L. B. 
Strayer. Treaanrer, Rock Island. 



jnd: W. 8. McCnlloeh. Taylor BldKo; 



ProKram— Taesday. January IS. Afternoon session, 1;D0 o'clock. 



EdKlncton: response, W. H. Wheaton, 
ReynoTda : Bov to Maintain th« FertlUty of 
tho Soil. E. Lee, Hamlet: Com Culture. Wm. 
Rtnele, Osco! Potato Cnlturs, W. S. Mo- 
Cutloch. Taylor Bldee: Domestic Science, 
Mlaa Anna Bailee. Uollne. 

Evenlns seaslon, 7:00 o'clock. 

MdsIc: Home Plants and Sarden Flowen. 
Ulsa Henrietta Slierrard. Reynolds: Agri- 
cnltnral Ednoatlon, G. A. WUrmanh. Preal- 
~ ' Illinois _StBte Tnatltnla. Seneca: Ceu- 



Eli Corbin, Carbin Cliff. 111. 



Wedneaday. Jan. IS, Hemin([ session, S-M 

Reportg of officers and oomnilttoes; elec- 
tloD of officers; Breedlns and Care of Sheep. 
J. B, Townsend, Davenport, Iowa: BreedinK 
and Manaeemenc of Swine, G. A, Wlllmarth, 
Seneca; Practical Dalryins on the Farm. J. , 
B. McConnell. Reynolds. 

The sessions were Interspersed wltli 



Officers elected for the eDsalnc year — 
President, W. H, Wheaton. Beynol^a; Seo- 
retary. Ell Corbin, Carbon Cliff; Treaaum. 
L. B. Strayer, Rock Island, 



Salinb County Fabmbbs' Institute. 



Sramlet. *lo«-prestdent. Balelsh; Z. 



-ooiua. T. b. Mitcbell, mBror, EldorKdoitn- 
■poDM, J. J. Psriih, Pre*, of iDstltnU, Hu- 
rrabnis; bastnesB; adjonrnment. 
Attamoon ■esslon—lin o'clock. 
Sons; Tha Cnltlvatlon of Corn md the 
Beat war to OTeroome Dronsht, A. J. 
YBtoBi HeLeuiiboTo: PreaeTTliis the Fer- 
tUtt7 of the Soil. J. S. Naaele. BaleiKh: 
followed by H. S. Andersoa, HarrisbDrEi 
'(IDeTT box by th« President; adjoorimieiit. 
Evenlnir sessioD— 7:00 o'clock. 
Sodk; BdDcitlonal Side ot 'Futll Life. 
Mra. H. L. Copeluid, Hsrlon; aonir: loelal 
•evolatiOD, T. C. Clendenntn, Calroi ■dJonTD- 

Wsdnesdaw, Norember 28. 1100. Ladles' 
sesalon— ia;80 o'clock. 

Son«! prajer. Rev. W. G. Shower, Bldo- 
ndo: Home lafliuDces, Mrs. H. L, Cooeland, 
Marlon! Order In the Home, Mrg. J. U. 
-Cluk. Sparta: QoestlOD Drawer. Mra. H. 8. 
Andenon, HarrlibnrE- 

Afternoon aesslon— 1 :30 o'clock. 

Sonjr: bnalneaa meettne: Wbat CIOTor, 
Cow Peai and soja Beana will do for a worn 
ont fum. Mid a diBuonrued farmar, Sobt. 
C. Uorrli. Olney; Hartlanltiire, John Odnm, 
Carrier Slillii Praotloal QneiHona, W. 
-O'NeU. Eldorado. 

Z. W. TooDK. Francis Mills, 111. 

Averaee dallr attendance. 7S. Coat ot Inetltnte. tTE.OO. 
■ Officer! eleetedfor the ensnlnB Tear— President. Hes. Bramlet. Eldorado. HI. ; ieeretarr. 
fi. S. Anderson, Harrlsburg. Ill,; treasurer, J. B. Warren, Eldorado, III. 



Sanqahon Codhtx Fabmsbs' Institute, 

field at Wlnenuui's Hall, Anbnm, IU„ Tnaadar, Wednesday and Thnraday, October 16, IT, 
«ndI8,1900, 

Oflloers— President, B. P. Workman. Aubam: VIoe-President, E. D. Boynton, Pleasant 
Plains; SeoretarT.JamsBA. Stone. Bradfordton: Treasurer, L. H. Coleman, tjprlnsfleld. 

Executive Commlttae-Cbarlss F. Hllla. SorlnEfleld; J. F. Smith. Aubnmi J. F. Bird. 
HeohaDlcsbnrK; Ira Snlsht, WUIlamsville; B, D. Bornton. Pleasant Pl^nsi Mra. J. F. 
«mtth, Aubam; Mrs. ETF. lies, Sprinsfleld. 

Tuesday, October Ifl. 10:00 O'clock a. m. 

Unsie; prayer; address of waloomo, B. F. Workman, Aobam; reipo: — ' ' "* — 

Bradtordtoa: preeldenfa address. B. F. Workman. Aubnrn; report of 

Dtone. Brodtordton: report nf ireoaurer. L. U. Coleman. SprlnKfleld; .., _ 

from TarlODS townshipa a> to the crop and other aErlcaltural conditions of the coanty; 
laestlon box. 

Afternoon eeeslon, 1:80 o'clock. Woman'a session: Hra. J. F. Smith. President Sanso- 
mon County Domestic Soience Aisoclatlon, Inlthe ohair, 

Mnslc, "ProlaeGodfrom Whom All Bleaslutrs Flow"; prayer, Ura. B. F. Workman; ad- 
dress ot welcome. Hri. J. F. Smith: reaponse, Hrs. E. A. SterllnK: mnaic, mandolin and 

eiltuj Arobftectnre ot the Farm Home. Mra. Eva Bleler; dlscuaaloD. Hrs. Cbaa. Qlbaon, 
las Ella Brown: Bonae Fumlahinir from Sltchen to Parlor. Ura. Mildred lies; dlacussian. 
Hra. H, Dawson, Hrs. Oeo. Hntton; mnalB. Tocal. Ladies' Quartette: muals. violin aolo. 
Hrs. B.UDtlon; report of onr deleiate to the State Fair Domeatic Science School, HUa 
Elizabeth Hoerner: reeltallon. Hiai Hattie Harris; The Family Table, Miss Jennie Hill: 
-dlaonasloD. Hra. fi. F. Workman. Urs. H. Landon: music, maniiolln and sultar: Home Sur- 
ronndlnsa, Hr. A. Eessler: dlscnaslon, Mrs. Eva SprinKer; The Girl on the Farm. Miss 
Mary Brown: discussion. Mrs, Will Black, Mrs. Ezra Boroea: music, solo. Miss Claire 
BesaieQates: Homemaklnit from a Social Standpoint. MIsa Ella UcSill; dlacaaslon, Mra, 
Tbos. HcMnrray ;' mnalc. 



BTanlne st 



n. 7iS0o'ol<}ck. 



, _^ „ , Eneeii , 

AeriODltnre: Tba Coantry Chnrah. Rev. David Q. Bradford, SprlnKQald. 

Live StiKk Hesaion. 

Hailci prayer. Rev. 8. P. Harwood; Balanced Sation for Dair; Cove. Prof. W. J. Ken- 
nedy. State Anlcnltural CoUese. Urbaaa; dlscDiaion: Feed IDE Beet Cattle, j. T. foster; 
Blkbart; dlsenaiian: The Profllabla Horae. 8, C. WaKeaer. Pans: dlior— ' — - ""--"-- 
William H. Bowe.JookaoQvlllei dlecniilon: question box. 

AfterDODD Resaion. 1:80 o'clock. Horticultural session. 

Hasle: The Farm Orehard. Hem 
Farm, H. A. Wood, PotersburK: d'ac 
Farm. B. F. Bnckmau, Fumingdale. 



r. Pana: diiongaioQi TfaeHoKr 



Thnradar, Ootobec IS. Morclnir session, 9;W o'clock. 

Hnslo: prarer; Rural Free Delivers. John Dpton.SprinKfleldi Conntrr Beads. HowariT 
..Gross, Ghlcaso; dlscassIoD; Hon to Secure Hard Boada, A. H. Brooks. SprinKfleld i dla- 

Aftemoon aeiilon. 1:30 o'clock. 

Unsic: The Avrlcultaral CoUeee Student, F. W. Ladaee. Woodalde: music: Butt«F 
[akine. Mrs. Eva M. 8princeT, BpritiEfleld; mualci How and What to See, Dr. Artbur B, 
rlnce. SprlnEfleld: adjoariimeat. 

Averase dallr attendance, 600: cost of Institute, S90.5E. 

Offlcers elected for the enaaiDETeai^President, E. D. Bornton, Pleasant Plains. tlL: 
eeretarr.JamesA. Stone, SprluEfleld, F. a. D. No.*; Treasurer. L. H. Coleuan, SprlaK- 



SoHUYLBB County Fabhers' Institute. 

Heldat Court House. Bushvllle. 111., Thursday and Friday. November Z£ aud a. 1 

ra-CharleB H. Dor 

Walter Whitson, RushvlITf 

ProEram— Thursdav. November ZL Mom- 
inE sea alon— 10:00 o'clock. 

Invocation; masic; receiving and arrans- 
luE eibiblta. 

Afternoon aeasloD— 1:30 o'clock, 

Husie; Oroliard and Qarden. Qeo. U. Ma- 
son. Busbvllle: The Farm Home and Hlcher 
Edaeatlon for Women In Rasard to Home 
MakloE, Mlsa Llna Brenneman. Hinler; 
music; Com Culture. E. S. Foramaa. Bt 
Paio. 

Bvenlns sesalon— 7:!0 o'clock. 

Unslc: address. Hon. O. W. Dean, Adams; 
mnsle; Fredrick Quartette; recitation. Jai. 
Kane, Fredrick: recitation, ICarl Whitaon. 
RushvUe; Fredrick Quartette; recitation. 
Mlas Una Brenneman. Hiuier; tnuslo, 

Frldav. November 23. Momlue sesalon— 
ll:SO o'clock. 

Hnsic: The Farmer Bor, Herman Brown. 
BuBhvlUe; Is Oats a Profitable Crop, dis- 
cussion, opened by Jaa. A. Teel. Rnsfaville; 
mnalo; address. Should AErloulture be 
TauEht In Our Public Schoola. Supt. ol 
Schools h. J. McCrearr. Busbvllle: music 

Afternoon aesston— 1:80 o'clock. 

Music: The Breeding and UanaBcment of 
Swine, Q. A. Wlllmarth. Senaca; ope^tlon 
boi; addrasa. The Cow Pea. L. FT Kins, 
Euntaville; address, "Countrr vs. Town 
Life," Mra. Wm. Uoencb. 
T TT Q 1 T. ..... T,. Averse dally attendance, BOO. Coat of in- 

J. H. Bolce. RuahvlUe. 111. stltnteiUT.SS. 

Offloers elected tor the eDaulnE,,7eai^Pro»ideut. Charles M. Doyle. Bushville, UI.j sec- 
retary. John H. Bolce. Rushvllle. 111.; treasurer, J. Walter WhitaoD. BushvUle, III. 
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SooTT County Fabmbbs' Institute, 

Held in the Court House, Winchester, 111., Wednesday and Thursday, December 12 and IS*. 
1900. 

OiBoers— President, Hon. Henry Miner, Winchester; secretary, Geo. B. McLaughlin,. 
Winchester; treasurer, John W. Taylor, Winchester. 

Beoeption Committee—Charles Anderson and Edward Coultas. 

Executire Committee— James T. Wilson, Qeorse Hasan, W. C. Gibbs, Geerse B. Hawk 
and Henry Bell. 

Program, Wednesday, December 12. Momins session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Invocation, Bev, W. H. Breach. Winchester; address of welcome, Bev. W. F. Gilmore, 
Winchester; response, Hon. Henry Miner. Winchester; Class in Com Judffins, Prof. A. D,. 
Shamel, Urbana; appointment of committees. 

Afternoon session, 1:00 o'clock. 

How to Improve Com, Prof. A. D. Shamel. Urbana: Shredded Com Fodder for Stock, 
Hon. T. S. Chapman, Jersey ville; Com— Quality and Judffins, Prof. A. D. Shamel, Urbana; 
questions and discussions on all topics. 

Eyeninff session, 7:80 o'clock. 

Music; Domestic Economy, Mrs. J. A. McKeene, Winchester; music; Village Improye-^ 
ment, Mrs. David Halnsfurther, Winchester; music; address. Agriculture for the Common 
Schools of Illinois. Prof. Fl>ank H. Hall, Jacksonville; music. 

Thursday. December 13. Momins session— 9:80 o'clock. 

Clover. Dr. Henry Wallace, Des Moines. Iowa; Feeding and Grazing Cattle for Profit, 
John G. Imboden, Decatur. 

Afternoon session. 1:00 o'clock. 

The Wasting of Soil by Washing. M. B. Boss, White 'Hall; Cattle Baisins, Dr. Henry 
Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa; questions and discussion on all topics. 

Evening session, 7:30 o'clock. 

Music; address. Bents, Dr. Henry Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa; music. 

Average daily attendance, 105. Cost of Institute, 162.40. 

OiBcers elected for the ensuinff year— President, J. T.Wilson, Winchester, 111.; secre- 
tary. Thos. J. Priest, Winchester, ill.; treasurer, Bichard Coulters, Winchester. 



Shelby County Fabmbbs' Institute. 

Held in the Court House. Shelbyville, 111.. Wednesday and Thursday, October 10 and 11,. 
1900, and at Tower Hill, 111., January 29 and 30, 1901. 

OiBcers— President, W. E. Killam, Tower Hill; Secretary, J. E. Chrlstman, Shelbyville: 
Treasurer, WnL^Middlesworth. Shelbyville. 

Program— Wednesday, October 10. 

10:00 a. m., opening exercises; 10:80 a. m., Baisins and Marketing Potatoes. E. W. Bur- 
roughs. Edwardsville; 1:30 p. m., How I Feed and Care for my Cows Milked for the Cream- 
ery, J. P. Heinz and P. A. Biautz. 2:80 d. m.. address; 7:80 p, m.. What I saw of the Peasantry 
and Farming in Europe, Clark Dove; The Institute as an Educator, Prof. E. Davenport. 

Thursday, October 11—10:00 a. m. 

Horse Traininflr, Prof. Davenport; Poultry Baisins, C. F. W. Alwardt. 

Domestic Science Session— 1:30 p. m. 

Paper and report of the State Fair Cookinic School. Miss Alta Dove; recitation; address,. 
Mrs. H. M. Dunlap. 

Tuesday. January 29—10:00 a. m. 

Music; Farm Telephone, Arthur Ware. Butler; discussion. E. M. Harwood, Shelbyville;. 
music; The Farmer His own Veterinary Surgeon. T. B. Newby. Pana. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Sons: Baislnsr and Marketing Potatoes. E. W. Burroughs. Edwardsville; Fruit Growlnflr 
0. M. Sarirent. Windsor; nong. Tower Hill school; Truck Gardeninflr, G. W. Grisso, Tower 
Hill; election of officers. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; The Most Valuable Product of our Farms. G. P. Bandle. Supt. ShelbyviUe- 
Schools; Some Few Principlen and Facts Belative to Good Health. Dr. EddyS Shelbyville; 
The University of Illinois and its Students, Alberta Jenkins. 

Wednesday. January 80—10 a. m. 

Horticulture on the Farm, Henry Augustine, Normal; questions; The Most Valuable- 
Horse for the Farmer, Philip Mautz, Tower Hill. 



AfUmoon— Dome'tic Sclenoe SeBslon— 1:30 o'elook, 

Soiik: BreBldsDt'B addresa; reiiDrt of BSeretar?! demonBtiatloii of whole wb*&t bitoult. 
Jfri. Geo. R. Qni7blll, SbelbyTlllei paper— ijeeda for Bprlnf OardenlDs: demoDftrstloD ot 
iinnBh bread. UIib Alta Dove. Tower Uill; recitation, MIbb Lochia Traltt: report of Ejhelbr- 
ville Domestic Sclenoe Club. 

AveraEO dally attendanee, first meettaK.TG; aeoond. 201. Coat of llrBt Inatltute, MM: 
aeeond, va.m. 

Offleera elected for the enialoB yeai^Presldent, W. E. Klllam. Tower Bill. III.; Seore- 
tery. 8. B. Carr. Shelbrvllle; Treaaurer. W. S. Ulddleawortta. ShelbrTllle. 



St. Claib Cocntt Fabmbbs' Institdte, 

Held In Uederkrani Hall, BelleTllIe. 111., Tbnnday ^ad Friday, Dea. 6 and 7, ISOO. 
Offloera— PrsBldent, Bon. Joa. E. Hlller, BelleTllIe: seeietary, Lanra Pattenon, Belle- 
-rlUe; treaaarer. Qeorge Daab. Smithton: director. Walter B. Etnier, Tamaroa. 

Program. Thnraday. Deaember 0. Mom- 
IDE seisloD- 10:00 o'clock. 

HqsIg; address by preaident, Joea. E. Mil- 
ter. Belleville: Orchardine, Bapt. Chu. 
Hertel, BalleTllle; dlscasaloni qasitlonboz. 

Afternoon aesaloD. l:DtD'alDck. 

Hnslo: DalrylDK Up-to-Date Method*, 
Enclld N.Cobb, MonmonthidlBoassion: Fer- 
tility of the Son. MiSB Blanch Smlib, Free- 
bnrK: dlBcnBBlon: question box. 

EvenlnK eesBlon, 7:30 o'clock. 

Hnslo: We've Always Been Provided For. 
Ulas Adolphoena Moeaer. Smlthon: deola> 
matlon; mnsto; DomeBtlc Science, Mrs. S. 



Hose Carr. Lis. 
"olook.' 



ly. December T. Homing: ^ 



Laara Patterson, Belleville. 111. 



d Qaallty of Parm 3to«k, 

.,1 31 lion: F«^ 

_ _ . J Moare, 

Chester: dlscnaslon; qnestlOD boi; Qood 
Boada, H. H. Grosa. CblcaKo. ' 

Afternoon aeaslon, liDOo'clock. 

Mnslc; transaction otbnelnese; farm aanl- 
tatlon: dlBcnsston: daeatjon box. 

Averare dally attendance. ISO. Costot In 
atltuce, I7Z.19. 

OfBcers elected for the enanlng: year- 
President. G. C Patterson. Belleville: aecre- 
Ury, A. O. Metiler. Floravllle. 111.; treas- 
ncer. G. S. Holms. BellevUle, III. 



Stabk County Fabmebs' Institdtb. 

Held at Tonlon, 111., in the Town Hall. December 13 and II. I90D. 

Officers— U. Bevler, president. Bradford; W. F. Snare, secretary and treasnrer, TonlOD- 

. Proeram— Thursday, December 13. Morning Besaiou— 10:00 o'clock. 

ArraDcing exhibits and miBcellaneona baslneas. 

Afternoon aeBalon—l:X o'clock. 

Prayer: opening address. Dr. W. T. Hsil, Toalon; Our Public Boada. B. 8. Snare, Castls- 
>ton; Soil Fertility, What It Is. Where it Cornea From and Where It Goea To, Prof. P. G. 
Holden. Pokin; Growing and Seleotlna Corn, Heory Perry. Toulon. 

Friday, December 14. Morning aesaion- ID;00 o'clock. 



Schools, Toulon; Farm Life and Fanners' DaalAitera, Mlas'M. C. Perry, Toulon. 



.g BeBalon— T:OD o'clock. 



B>d on exhibit ot Form uid Domeatla Prodnsti. 



Stefhbhsoh Codntt Fabhbrs' Institute, 

Held M FrespoTt. JuinuT U and IT, 1901. 

Offlceri— PresldBut, W. C. Swaniey, Freeporti BecnUij, J. A. FhUli 
TraHnrer, F. B. Wslkar. Ced&nUle. 

Program— First day. Wedneiday. J«ii. IS. MomlnK lession. 

Opening aone; prayer. Be*. 0. E. Dnim, 
FrBeport; Dresldent'i address. W. C. 8' 



seport; cresldent i address. W. C. Swan- 
r, FrBeport! «on«, "When the Snow-flakes 
- .jtter Low," Bolton Quartette; appoint- 
ment ot oilinniltteeB: How to Seonre Farm 
Help, S. M. Unlnbc, Damaieni; dlsanBaion: 
reeltatlon,"The Fire," R.J. SpUleriBreedlnB 



recitatit 



r by Wm. Uleney, Da* 

HomlDs: BesBlOD. Jan. IT. 

Farm Dairy. Frank Shepherd. Fraeport; 
Feeding Dairy Cattle. H. B. Erb, Freeporti 
Uy Experience with SUo. A. F. Graham, 
Harrison. 



J. A, Phillips, Damascus. HI. 

Openlnesone. Dakota Quartette: Small Fruits, Levumino 
Dlian: discussion, Z. T- Tamer. Elernr; aolo; Bread, MrB. atusn anuatmiiE. 
recitation, Aenee Hunt. Rldott; bodb, Dakota Quartette: question box: cIoside b< 

AreraEC dally attendance. IDO; ocBt of Institute, tSl.lT. 

Officer! eleetedfer the ensnlnsyeai— President. J. A. Phillips. Damascus. lU.i Secre- 
tary. E. D. Herbert, Freaport: Treasurer, F. B. Walker. Cedarrllle. 
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Tazewell Countt Fabmebs' Institute and 14th Congbessionai^ 

DiSTBioT Institute. 

Held at the Opera House. Minier, Illinois, Tuesday. Wednesday, and Thursday, Feb- 
Tuary 6. 6 and 7, 1901. 

Officers—District Director, Oliver Wilson. Mamnolia; President, Ralph Allen. Delayan; 
Vice-President. J. F. Beal, Minier; Secretaries, R. C. Grihfield, 8. 8. Tanner, Minier; Treas- 
urer, John Betzelbersrer. Boynton. 

Program— Tuesday momins. 

Call to order at 9:30; sons. ** America'' by the audience; prayer, Rey. Geo. W. McConkey; 
address of welcome. S S. Tanner; response. President Ralph Allen, Delavan; music; ad- 
•dress. District Director Oliver Wilson, Maipnolia. 

Tuesday afternoon. 

Concert by Minier band, 1:00 to 1:30; recitation, **Kentucky Belle," Miss Hannah Sands, 
Hopedale; The Sucrar Beet industry in Tazewell County, R. S. Woodrow, Green Valley; dis- 
•cussion led by ValGraff; vocal duet. The Accomplisned Tounff Lady, Misses Leta Britton 
and Mamie Shay, Hopedale: The Affe of Education, Henry Griesemer; How to Improve 
Corn. J. L. Beid, Delavan: discussion led by J. W. Walters, Tazewell; sons, **Every Ameri- 
•can Girl is a Queen," Miss Nellie Roelof son, Hopedale; Management of the Com Fodder 
Crop, C. C. McCutcheon, Norris; discussion, led by W. R. Perry, Stanford, Ed. Dixon, Arm- 
inffton ; [question box. 

Tuesday evening— 7:80 o'clock. 

Sonff, male quartet; address— Agriculture in the Public Schools, M. Bollan, Superinten- 
•dent of Schools, Mason county; sons. Miss Carrie Fressler; The Little Things of Life. Miss 
Lina Brennemann; duet» Misses Bessie Lower and Pearl Hainline; The Farm in Literature, 
Jay W. Rniffht. 

Wednesday momine— 9:00 o'clock. 

Poultry on the Farm, Mrs. J. W. Walters, Tazewell, and Ira Cottinffham. Eden: discus- 
fiion, led by Harry Thomas, Mrs. Ed. Dixon; music; Stock Judfflnff. by Prof. W.J. Kennedy 
-of the University of Illinois, with practical illustrations of points of excellence. (Stock 
was on exhibition for this purpose.} 

Wednesday afternoon. 

Ladies' session— Miss Lina Brennemann, presiding. 

Music, Minier band; piano solo. Tarantelle, Op. 13, (Nicode), Miss Minnie Brennemann. 
Hopedale; report of the Domestic Science School during the State Fair at Springfield, Miss 
Edna Heaton, Delevanyrecitation, Miss F4Bm Haninsr; address-^Some Points of Law that 
Every Woman Should Know, Emma R. Strawn, Laoon; sons, Mrs. R. E. Black and Miss 
Alice Glotfelter; discussion. The Farmer and the Telephone, Frank Morford, followed by 
Miss Jennie Bribers, O.J. Brennemann and others; address— The Farmer and His Home, 
Chas. E. Himmel. Bishop, president Mason Counj^ Farmers' Institute; recitation, Adelia 
Kunce; recitation— *' An Old Man's Story." Mrs. W. H. B. McCormlck, Hopedale; piano solo, 
waltz in E minor (Chopin) Miss Minnie Brennemann. 

Wednesday evenins:. 

Ladies' session— Miss Edna Heaton, Delavan, presiding. 

Piano duet. Misses Stella EUiff and Ottella Buehriff ; paper— Child Trainini;, Mrs. Rule 
Reed; address— If I Were a Man, Mrs. W. H. B. McOormick; address— If I Were a Woman, 
Jay W. Knisrht; sons, Mrs. R. E. Black and Miss Alice Glotfelter; paper— The Honest 
Farmer. Miss Bertha Graff; piano duet, Misses Stella EUiff and Ottella Buehriff. 

Thursday morning. 

Selection and Care of Farming Implements, Prof . Fred R. Crain, University of Illinois; 
discussion, led by J. H> Henderson and W. M. Shreve; music; business session. 

Thursday afternoon. 

Music. Minier band; Fertility of the Soil— What is it! Where does it ffoT How restored? 
Prof. P. G. Holden; discussion and questions answered: sonsr. Miss Minette Frank; A Far- 
mer's Strawberry Bed, H, D. Wertz, Hopedale; Partnership on the Farm, Mrs. Jennie Bar- 
low, Bloominsrton; piano solo, waltz (Moszkowski), Miss Alice Glotfelter; Farming in Ire* 
land, J. F. Beal; music. 

Average daily attendance, 425. Cost of Institute, 986.46. 

Officers elected for the ensuinsr year— President, Ralph Allen, Delevan; Secretary, W. 
H. Smith, Hopedale; Treasurer, John Betzelbersrer, Boynton. 

Had a larsre exhibit of farm aud domestic products. 



Union OonHxr Fabmees' Institute, 

Held ftttClty Hall. Anna, 111., Frldu and Batnrday. November SO and December 1. IMO. 
OSoera— Pr«aldent. A. N«y Beaslona, Anna; Beeretary. GeorBs BurlnKer, JoneBbeio. 

Program. Friday. November 30. UominE 
ass « Ion— 10:09 o'clock. 

Mnalc; prayer: addresa of welcome, Preil- 
-deolA. NeySeMloDs; masfe: Ponltrr Bala- 
iDK, W.T. White.Cntler: J. B. Pltoh. Cob- 
den; dlioDBsion. 

Altemoon aesslon, 1:M o'clock. 

HdbIc; Tomato and Melon Cnltnre. G. B. 
Jenette, Anna: dlacuiBlon, P. A. Sifford, 
Aniia;reaieatloD:mDale:fmlt.J. W. Paller, 
Anna: dlaouBBlon, Caleb UUler. Annai Ed 
Leib, Balcom: Hired HelD On the Parro. W. 
T. Wblte. Cntler; dlscuBBlon. Dick BayEot. 
Anna; niQBic. 

Evenlns sesalon. T:00 o'slock, 

Hniio; recitation. Jobn Qalbraitb, editor 
'"Farmera' loatltnte," Carbondale: Tlie 
Farmer and Ednaatlon. T. C. Clendennin, 
Snpt. City School*. Cairo: maale; reoltaUOD; 
report Domeatie Science CookiDE School, 
State Fair. Mra. H. O. Easterly. CarlMndale; 
Ortanliatlan Domeatie Science. 

Satarday. December L Uomine BSBaion — 
10:00 o'clock. 

Hnsloi Hosa, William H. Bowe, Jaakaon- 
vllle: diBonaaion, L. J. Beaa. Anna: Good 
Boadaand Row to OetTbem^. S. Com. H. 
H. Grosi. Chicago: miiBlo: Winter Wheat. 
W. T. Wblte, Cutler, dlscnaeion. 

Afternoon aeaBlon, 1:30 o'clock. 

Mnalc; election of offleera: Sweet Potato 



Average dally attendance. TO. Coat ofllnitltnte, WG.7D. 

OScera elected for the enanine year— t^aident. L. J. Heaa. Anna, 111.: a«eretary, Geo. 
Barrlneet. Joneaboro. III.; treaaurer. D. W. Earraker. Joneaboto, III. 



VBRHtLlOM OOUNTT FABMEBS' IHSTITnTB AND 12TH CoNOBESSIOKAL. 
DiBTBICT FaBHEBS' InSTITUTK 

Held >t BoBBTille. IlL, Tneidfty and WedneBdkj, FebniuT B and S, ItOL 

F. L Uaiu, QlImBD. Director for I2tb DIrtrict. 

Oflleen of Tennlllon Connty lnitltat«~GBaTB« W. Hobton, piMldent, Eomei; B. B. 
HeOaanell. Tiee-prealdent, Hoopcaton: J, H. Oakvood, aeeretanb Danville; D. M. Fowler, 
tnasaror, DuiTllle. 

EiBCDtlTe ComiiiitWB—WilliBin M. BInei, SIdve rarm: O. P. Stofflebeam. BoBariUet 
James Cllpaon. Oatlin; C Grant Fowler. Hope, and W. Q. Herron, Allerton. 



1-9:00 o'clock. 

Openins prarer: addresa of veleome. O. 
P. Stnflebeam, Boaaville: reaponse, Hon. 
Geo. W. Hobaon. BoBMr: Swtne HnabandiT. 
Thomaa Bennett, BpaaTiUe; reedinB and 
Marketlns Cattle, J^n Fosner. Boa«^lle. 

Aftemoon aeaalon— 1;N o'eloek. 

poDltrr Balalnc.Hra. Leaeh, (AeDerrlll*; 
Hra. Geo. H. Hani;. Hoopeston^tock Kals- 
IDK br Farm Tenant, Geo. W. Hobeon, 
Homer. 

EvenlnK aesalon— T:Oa o'clock. 

Domeatlc Science. Hra. Nellie Eedsle, 
Pe*rlajMrs. J. J.SoathwoTth.Allerton; Be- 
port on State Cooking Sehooi, Hlaa BlTeaak 
TarlDT. Catlln: Hnslc in the Home. Hre. Dr. 
Uanm. EOBSTiUe. 

Wedneaday, Febraarr & HomlDE see- 
■lon— 0:00 o'clock. 

GoodRoadt. H. H. Qrosi. V. 8. Expert. 
Chicaso; Farm Diainace, Charles CattinK- 
ham. DsnTllle; election of oflloen. 

AttemooD seaaion— lin o'clock. 

Trpe and Qnalltr of Farm Stock. A. P. 
Qront, Wincbeatei: 8be«p Hnsbandrr, D. 
Grant Fowler. Hope: Thos. Evans, Hoopa- 
■ton; Clover OaltDm, Harver Bowen. 
Hoopeaton. 

BveninB setBlon— 7:00 o'clock. 

Hortlniiltare.L.B.BIUs.BldreFarm:0. B. 

Qravat, SnTdeiPannlnsand Stock Baialns. 
Gov. Jamea A. Honnt. Indianapolis, tnd. 
J. H, Oakwood, Danville, 111. Each topic diaenHaed in E-mlnate speeebea. 

Average dally attendance, UD. Coat of lnstltnte.'m.8t. 

OfBcera elected for the enanina year-ft«ldent. ,G*<t,w;- Jobson. Homer. Ul.j seerelur 
J. H. Oakwood. Danville. III.; treasurer. D. M. Fowler. Danville, 111. 



Wabash C!ocnty Faemebs' Inbtitdte, 

Held at Mt. Citmet, Decern ber 6 knd 7. 1900, and at Allendkle. Febraan 11 and 16, 1901. 

Offloen— President, O. H. TCooda.'lHt. Cam«)i S«eretarT, 3. E. Seller. Snirar Creek; 
Treaiarer, 1. W. Jaqaeas, Ht. Canuel. 

Prosram— ThnrBdar. Deoember 6. 

iDiTlthBODeatlO:Oaa. m,: InTocatlon Iby Rev. J. H. Walterlck, ebaplaln; 



AftemooD BesBloii— 1:N o'clock. 

Initmmental mnsla: Farm Dalrrlns. 
W. T. Qraodau, Ut. Carrael: dlaeassioii 



by Jacob Zimmeiman. ML Carn.— . , 

BmedloK and Manaeement of Swine. Hon. 
G. A. Willmarth. Seneca lUlnoia: diaoui- 
BlOD led by Henry Braet. Bellmant; BonE. 

Evenlne sesBloD. 7:30 o'clock. Prof. J. E. 
Bamaer. prealdlnK- 

8or - -- ... 

Gdnc 

HI.: --„ 

Carmel; music. 
Friday, December 7, Mr*. 3. H,',Wood. pre- 

HorDlne aesalon devoted to DomeaMc 

Seienoe. 

Prayer, by Rev. J, H. Walterlck: mnaioi 
addresB, Damestio Seienoe. H». L. Beat. 
Ht. Vemon. 111.; dlacuBslon, led by HisB 
Lottie Sutler: mnslc; The Coontry Home. 
MiBS Blbel LineenfelCer: sodk: caper by 
M re. Thomas Stone; mnBlc; election of offi- 
cers and the transaotliiE of other bnsinesB. 

AfternooDi seaiion.SDr. J. C- Utter, pre- 
ildlDK. 

QQerieB answered; addreas. Improvement 
of Public Roada, Hon. H. H. QroBS, Waah- 
Intrtan, D. C: mnslB: Some Ulstakea in 
Ponllry Balsine, J. J, Stone, Mt. Carmel: 
dlscnaalon, A. J. Brees. Ht. Carmel; mnsic: 
Hortlonltnre on the Farm. Hon. L. N. Beal, 
Ht. Vemon, 111-: reports of cammittees and 
election of officers. 



ProKTam-^TIinraday, Febmary 11, 1:10 p. m. 

Song servlee: invocation by Bev. A. James: maalc: address ot welooine. Dr. GiUlatt: 
response by O. H. Wood: mnBlc: address by Eabt. Morris, Olney, 111.; diacnasion led by 
Wm. McFarland; Horlicnltare, J. Rnssell Brinea. 8i.; discnialon; woslc; orKanliation 01 



precinct li: 

EveniDe session— 7:30 o'clock: W. B. Rail, presidinB- 
* Music; address. A. A. fimner: solo, Mrs. E. A. Fox: Stock Peas, C. F. 0. Lltherlaadt 
dlscuislon led by William Marvel; dnet: recitation. Miss Anna Sanders; masle; recitation. 

1. J. O. Wood, presidlnn. 
enceon the YonnK. MIbh Nellie Jaqnesa: dlscnaslon: Good Litera- 

A. M. Bocner: muaic: Economy in HonaekeepInE. Mra. Newton 

i: adjonrnment of Domestic Science Asaociation. 
BreedloE aod Management oF Cattle. 1. W. Jaqnesa; discasalon led by W. F. Conrterl 
How to det the Most L^flt from the RaislnE of Horses on the Farm. James F. Selbert; dts- 
cnssion. 
Averace dally atendance. SSO. Costof twa Institntea, STl.n. 
Officers elected tor the eDsnlnr yeai— Prestdent. S. S. Seller, Sn^ar Creek, III.; Secre- 
tary, Fred Zimmerman, Ht. Carmel. III.; TreaaQrer.I.W,Ja((aesB,Ht. Carmel. Ill 
Had an exhibit of farm and domestic prodnets. 



Wabrbn Countt Fabmeb's Inbtitdtb and 16th Conqbbssional Dis- 

TBIOT, 

Held at Opcnt Honia, Roiarllle, 111., Wadntaday, TharBdar and Pridar. Febnury U, U and 

Hon. Q. W. Dean, Qolnar. B. D. No. 1, dlreetor Utb Dlitriot. 

Offleeri— Prealdent. Ell Dixon. Boierllle; aeoretary, Enalld N. Cobb. Monmoutb; tr«a>> 



Procram, Wednesday, Febmary 13. Uom- 
Ine BeasloD-9:<X> o'clock. A. S. Stickle, 
ehalmiMi. 

Prayer; mnslo; addraia of weloome. 8. W, 
Talletano. BoaeviUe; reaponaa. Ell Dlior 



arer, T. T. HoClaoabaii. Hotunoatk 



I. Watson, RoaeTille. J. Lamp- 

aa; Clover a» • Peed and Fertfl- 

lier. J. W. CoshlU, Roaeyllle. 

Afternoon geagion. 1:30 o'clock. B. N. 
Black, chairman. 

Uurlc:The Inatltate— What it Is Dolnz 
(or the Farmer, Q. W. Dean, director IStE 
Conrreaaional Dlitrlct; Com Oaltare. U. T. 
Lape.Roaeville; Siloa and Ensllace, lllas- 
trated, E. N. Cobb. Monmouth; mnilc. 

Thnradar. Febmarr K. Homina aesslon 
—6:00 o'clock. S. D. Motel, chairman. 
Prayer; mnalc; Horae Sense In Road 

BnlldlnK.J. Er* "■•<— — ■-- " 

and Sanitary I 

Clanahan. UODmonth; qaestlon 

AftemooD aesslon, 1:30 o'clock. W. B. 
Harvel, ehslrmaiL 

Mnaio; New Farm LKe, Prof. W. N. 
Brown. RoseTllle:IDomeitio Science. Mra. 
Nellie E. Eed lie. Bradley Inalitnte, Peoria; 
rMltatlOD. Urt 3. F. E>ratt, Rosevlllei Aert- 
cultural Udncstlonlln Gnr Schools, Mra. H. 
Gnclld N. Cobb, Monmouth. "Buff Jersey." B. Sykea, Monmouth. 
ETenlos session, 7;30 o'clock, Q. W. Dean, chairman. 

Music: recitation. Hra. MoMlttaln. Boseville; dlacnaslon; recitation. Hiss Lonlae An- 
■deraon. Monmonth; mnalo. 

Friday, February IB. Momlne aessian— 9:00 o'clock. H.IM. Stewart, chairman.. 
Prayer; made: FarmlniT for Profit, Chaa. O. PInney. Boseville: Cattle FeedlDC.C, P. 
Amall. Monmonth; The Farmera'Oarden and Small Fmlt Coltnre, Jdo. W. Lloyd, tnatnio> 
tor In horticulture. State Unlverglty. Champalsn. 

Afternoon aesBion, 1:30 o'clock. Ell Dixon, chairman, 

Maslc: bualneas meetlne: Mistakes of Farmera. S. N. Black; Up-to-Date Dairying, B. 
N.Cobb, Monmouth; muale. 

AreraEe dally attendance, 3S0. Cost of Inatltate, I10G.70. 

OnoeraelectedfartheenauinB: year— Prealdent, Eli Oiion. RoserlUe. 111.; aeccetarr. 
Bnolld N. Cobb. Monmouth. 111.; treasurer. Thos. McClanDahan, Monmoutb. 111. 
Had an exhibit of (arm and domaatio products and prlie esaaya. 



Washington County Fabmees' Institute and 218T Congbbs- 
siONAL District Institute. 



Hornlnv session— 10:00 o'clock. 

iDTocBtlon. Rov. Jones: welcomlDB ad- 
-dresB, mBTor: raBponae.W.R. ElmtejNTun- 
•roa: How to Raise Two Baihels of Wheat 
where One Qrowa Now. John Hsieri Addle- 
vtUe: seneral discussion. 

Afternoon session— 1:00 o'clock. 

Sodb: BotatlDD of Crops'-Hoine Hade and 
Commercial Fertllliera, Joseph McCoDuiB- 
Ue, Okkdale: disonasiOD^ Fertility of the 
Soil. Jos. E. Miller. Be llBTllle: Com Ccltare, 
Sow to Raise It j How to (^et the Most Ont 
«f It; Wm. Miller. Pilot Enob-. dlacaasloni 
Har as a Uoner Crop, QeorKe Jobnp«ter, 

Thnndar, December 2t. Homini session 
—9:30 o'olook. 
Sone: InvocatloD. Sev. Sohnltie: Tbe 

fFOTse. Col, J. F. Berrr, Cblcago stock yards; 
wine BTeadlnc, A. S. Miller. Three Mile; 
Iscnsslon; Poaltry Raisins for Profit. Geo. 
Am«s. Tomaroa: dlaonsslon. 
Afternoon session. 

Soner; The Garden and Small Fruits for 
Home Use, L. N. Beal. MI. Vemoni dlscna- 
alon; Doraestlo Science, Mrs, H. M. Donlan, 
Saroy: Sbeep Ralslne for Profits, M. E. 
Dennis, Sparta; Ansora Goats and Their 
Uses. Chsa. Moore. 

Choma. NathTllle hleh school; recitation, u. jj, Merker. Nashrllle. Ill 

Hiss Hae Basstneer; sonKladles'kjnsrtetta; 

The Relation that Sbonld Bilst Between CoQDtry and Town, Prof. A. Q. Owen: eborns. 
Nashville hlth school: recitation. Walter Baaaleri Why we Shonld Live and I.et Live. I>rof. 
Larahimtule. 

Prldar, December 12. M amine sesalon. 

InTocatlon. Rev. Scbmale: aoni: Cnltivatlon and Pmnlmr of Orchards. J. W, Stanton. 
Blchrlew: dlsonaslon: SpraslnK, A. V. Sehermerhom, Elumandy; dlscnsslon; Forage 
Crops, A. A, Hinckley, DnBols. 

Afternoon session. 

Sons: Type and Quality of Farm Stock (lllastrated). A. P. Qnnit, Sprlnefleldi dlacna 
-iIod: bnalneas aeaslon. - 

ATsrase dally attendance, 300; cost of Institute, tm.Sl. 

OffleerselMtedfortheensninerear— Prealdent, J. D. Maxwell, Oakdale. 111.; secretory, 
if. L. Marker. NashTltte: treaanrer. John Meyer. Addleyllle. 



Wainb County Farmbes' Institutb, 

Held at Jafftrsonvllle, III., Tharsday, Friday and Saturday, November 28, W and Deeem- 
t>«r 1, IMH. 

Officers— W. O. Davis, preeldent; Mra. B. A. Davli, vlee-prealdeiit: A. B. MoDaoieU, 
treasurer; T. H. Hobart, aecretary. 

Domettle Science Department— Mrs. Kate Wblteaker. president; Mrs. G. F. Morris, 



Program— Thnraday, November 28. Momlns session— 10:00 o'clock. 

Heetintc called to order by the president; maslc; prayer. H. D. Brock: Tbe Farmers' In- 
stltnte and what it does for the Farmers of Illlnola. L. S. Beal, dlitrlct director; Qnestlona! 
QrewlnK and HarketlM! Red Top, E. A. Rankin; queitlona and discussion; mnslc; adjonm 
tor dinner. 
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Afternoon session— 1:80 o'clock. 

In eharffe of the Domestic Science Association. Mrs. Kate Whltaker, presided; musics 
Something About the Domestic Science Association. Mrs. Q. F. Morris; questions and dis- 
cussion: Ghiclcens. Mrs Samuel Baldwin; questions and discussion; Butter Making on the- 
Farm, Mrs. Kate W^bitaker; question and discussion: Home Traininsr, Mrs. Frank Stroll; 
questions and discussion; Report from the State Fair Gooklnflr School, Miss SidwelL 

ETcninff session— 7:00 o'clock. 

' Music: Type and Quality In Farm Stock, A. P. Grout; questions and discussion; recita- 
tion; Short talks by members of the Institute; each speaker selected his own subject; music. 

Friday. November 90. Mominflr session— 9:00 o'clock. 

Music: prayer. Elder Losran; RaisinjBr and Marketing Com in Wayne County. J. B» 
Creiffhton: questions and discussion; The Swine Industry in Illinois, Q. A. Willmarth. 
President Illinois State Farmers' Institute; questions and discussion: How to Educate 
Tour Children. Prof. J. M. Hill, JelTerson County; questions and discussion. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; report of president: report of treasurer: report of secretary; election of oiBcers; 
The Farmers' Institute a Part of Our Educational System, John P. Stelle. Dahlren; ques- 
tions and discussion; awarding: of premiums, list was read by the secretary: The BelatioB 
of the Trayelinflf Salesman to the Merchant and His Business. W. H. Foster. Fairfield; 
questions and discussion; Good Roads and the Farmer; yolunteer talks and discussion. 

EyeniuflT session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Music; reading prize essays; questions and discussion; Raisinff. Breeding. Trainingr^ 
FeedinflrandManafirement of Horses. John Billinfirton. Bedford; questions and discussion; 
volunteer recitations and short talks. 

Saturday. December 1. Mominflr session— 9:00 o'clock. 

Music; Male Quartette; prayer. Rev. Kinflr: Canker Worm, I. L. Garrison. Fairfield; ques- 
tions and discussion; What We Teach in Our Country Schools, Miss Mary E. Kinsr, Fair- 
field: questions and discussion: music. Clover Leaf Quartette; How to Keep the Boys on 
the Farm, Charles Burton, Cisne; questions and discussion. 

Afternoon session— 1:80 o'clock. 

Music: Male Quartette: address, C. M. Parker. Taylorville: questions and discussion: ad- 
dress. Plant Growth. Prof. T. J. Burrill. Urbana; questions and discussion; Culture of Our 
Boys and Girls, W. G. Cisne, Fairfield; questions and discussion. 

Evening session— 7:00 o'clock. 

Solo, Miss Mary Carrothers, Fairfield; Three Phases of Education, Prof. Robert Pifer» 
Cisne; questions and discussion: music, John G. Stelle, Dahlnrren; questions and discus- 
sion; short volunteer talks in the interest of farmers and people who labor; singinff of dox- 
ologj by the audience; benediction. Elder Loaran. 

Averasre daily attendance, 800. Cost of institute, 175.00. 

OiBcers elected for the ensuins: year— President. A. E. Rankin, Fairfield. 111.; secretary, 
G. F. Beck, JefFersonville; treasurer. B. F. Burton. Cisne. 



White County Farmers' Institute. 

Held at Carmi. November 18 and 14, 1900. 

Oficers— President. Esekiel Runsinffer, Carmi, HI.: secretary and treasurer. Daniel 
Berry. Carmi, IlL 

Program- Tuesday morning. 

Invocation, Rev. D. Mauley: address of welcome, H. Crosier, mayor: response, L. N. 
Beal, Mt. Vernon, III., director 20th district; Farm Drainage. Major M. W. Spencer; dis- 
cussion. 

Tuesday afternoon. 

Com Culture; discussion led by Hon. E. S. Fursman. El Paso, Woodford county, Ul. 

Wednesday morning. 

Invocation, Rev. T. A. Taylor; Stock Breeding— Cattle, Hon. T. G. Imboden. Decatur, 
111.; The Horse, Hon. Geo. H. Madden, Mendota. 

Wednesday afternoon. 

Baby show and awards by the judges; Good Roads; discussion led by Hon. H, H. Gross, 
Chicago, special agent and expert office Public Road Inquiries. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; election of officers. 

Average daily attendance, 600. Cost of institute, $75.00. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President. John W. Wies, Phillipstown, 111.; Sec- 
retary and treasurer. Daniel Berry, Carmi. Ill, 



Whitbbide CouNTr Fahmebs' Inbtitdtb] 

Held Bt pTaiihetBtown, Deoamber 1 ind E, 1900. 

OfflcBM - President. _GaorBe A. Potter. Denioob. III.; Viee-Presldent, QMrm Tsloott, 
Sprlse HUI; Seoretur. Vf. J. JohnBton, Morrison: Asalstant SeereUrr. w. S. Giolt. 2Soi- 
rlBon: TrsHiirer, 8. B. Hill. Horrlson. 

Pr<iKi>iti~Hoiir of openlne. 10 k. m. 

HubIb. "Flow Qentlr. Sweet Afton," lunicby all; prarer, Bev. B. W. Pardna: mlnntea 
of last meetlDE.Secretkrrff- J- JohnBton; ShaenRBlslnK. The kinds to raise, (b) How to 
feed and properly care for. (c) When to market wool and ibMii with profit, B. 3. Cnrrlet, 
HoDtmoreDor: A. M. Pratt. Fent'in; Uallorr Hill and Oeortte Warner. Propnetstown; dla- 
niualon. 
Afternoon seaslon— 1:80 o'clock. 

Unale. pnpils of Hiss Qrace R. Terry's room. Prophetstown school; recitation. Eata 

___ „__. . . __u._.. The Soil. How to preserve its fertility, r' " — • •— 

ir rotation of crops In this latitude to keep tt 

editor of Wallaoa'a " ■.— «.._.- .. 

■Ion led by Charles W. Mitchell. Mt. Pleasant: t 



daee. Benton street Babool: Tbe Soil. How to preserve its fertility. (W How U- . 

isni-r. out soil, (cl The Droper rotation of crops In this latitude to keep the loll in sood eon- 
1, Prof. Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace's Farmer. Des Moinea, la.; Seneral dlacus- 



Mnsle. ProphetatowD Hlsb School pupils: recitation. Marcla Martin, Portland aohool; 
Uy Trip to the Fumeri' National CoDrress.C. A. Wetherbee. SterllaB; The Fence 1 Like 
Beat, A. D. Stanley. Oenesee: eeneral dlaenssion: "Home. Sweet Home," snns by alL 

EveninE aeaslon— 7:30 o'clock, 
Hnslo. " 'TlS Break of Day." W. F. Heath: choir of I 
tloD, jamea Anileraon; Some of tbe Waya In Which Oni 
Droved. Mrs. EllEab«th Ballard. Mrs. Milton Woodward ai 
mnale. "A done of the Fonr Seasons. "Mra. C. W. Fenn 
ponltry r^dnv may be made profitable to tlie seneral 1 
ceneral disonsaloD: mnsle, "The Dawn." Samuel Rear: 
non. Hattie Hill. Pronbetatown school: Advice to Yonni 
Lite for ThaniBelyes on a Farm. i>raf. Henry Wallace: re 
town acbool; muslu, "Nlsht,"jA. Erjcmann: cboir of tbe 
Wedueiday aeiBlon. »:20 a. m. 

HubIo, by pnplls of Miss Mary Harper's room; prayer. Rev. J. R. OreUchton; eleotlail of 
officers: business matters; Cattle. Best kinds for the Keneral fanner to raise, (b) Breed- 
ing, faedlnr and care of, (c) HintS'oo how and when to market cattle, K. J. MoCahon.OriOn, 
Illinois: J. U. Cooltdse. Galesburs: Chas. Sturtevant, and Warren E. Reynolda, Prophets- 
town: eeneral discussion. Recess. Recitation. pupil or LaDcastersohool; Corn. Sood kinds 
tortbis section, (b) Savins seed, (c) Preparation of thssrronnd and plantins- (d) Care of 
the same. Prof. P. G. Holden. Pekln:Wllllam Cabot, E. L. Sholes. and N, B. Brown.Propheta- 
TCWn; eenaral discnsalon. 

Afternoon BeaaiDn-l:ai o'clock. 
Music, pupils of Miss Marearet Haz's room: recitation, pupil of Pralrievlew school: 
Peealiarities In the Farm Seasoo of 1900 and Lessons to be Qained from tbe Same, ThnrslOD 
Adams. Garden Plain, and J. L. Lament. Prophetstown: Haea. Elnda to raise, (b) Breed- 
ing, feedins and care of the Bame. (o) Prevention and onre of diseases of the hoB. Id) 
Market hinta. Prof. Henry Wallace. S. H. C(n. Prophetstown; Ueo, E. Goodenansh. Union 
OroT«: and Edward Lancaster. Prophetstown; general discussion. Recess. Hnslc. Prophets- 
town HIch School pupils: recitation. Lolsa McKenaie. Jackson street achool ; Partnership 
■«n the Fkna. Do huiband and wife share eqaally tbe work, responsibilities, pleasures and 
profits of the farm! (b) It not. how can the matter be helped! eeneral dlscnssion.lntro- 
•dnced by Hra. Celeatla Thompaon and Mra, Edward Cleaveland of Pmpbetatown; closlns 
words by President Qea. A. Potter and others; mnslc. "Anld Lang Syne," snne by all, Mr*. 
■C, W. Fenn, leadlne. 

Average dally attendance. 350. Cost of Institute. nS,Ca. 

OfficerB elected for the ensnin* ysai^PresIdent. J. H. Hoeher, Propbetatowni Secretary, 
W.J, Johnston. Morrison: Treasurer, S. ft. Hall. Horrlson. 



Will County Fabhbbs' Institute, 

Held in the Opera Bouse. JoUet, III,. Thursday, Fridaylland Saturday, January 10, 11 and 

IZ, 1901, 

Officers— President. J. H. Alexander, BomeoTltle. R. D.; aecretary. Morton Q. Van 
Horn. Ptalnfleld. S. D. 

VIea-Preaidents-D, K, Gasklll. Channabon; John O'Mler. Crete; J. J. Smlllie, Cnster; 
3. Qordon, Dupase; Daniel Uaue, Frankfort; J. T. Dlion, Florence; D. Drommond. Green 
Qarden; Horace UesseoKcr. Homer: H, H. Llchtenwalter. Jackson; aeorEeGumey, Joiiet; 
James Mlllne. Lockpart: Matthew Boylan. Manhattan; Aaguat Boehei. Monee; Chas, Frsn- 
els. New Lenox; Frank Banmeartner. Peotone: R. B. Graves. Plalnfleld: Eueenc Bronk. 
Troy: A. F, Wllke. Wasbinzton: T. J. Neese. Wesley; Daniel Patterson: Wheatland: H' 
Thelsfeldt, Will; M. N. M. Stewart, Wllmlnston; Andrew Hurdle. Wilton; Frank Eelly. 
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Profirram, Thursday, January 10. 1901. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Maslo. Anphlon Quarttee: prayer: address of welcome, Hon. John B. Mount. Joliet; re- 
sponse, fifr. Frank Spraarue. Joliet: Power of the Fanner; Mr. W. B. MeGrath. Manhattans 
Achieyements of a Century. Mr. E. L. Wilson, Manhattan; Cheapest and Most Reliable- 
Fence, Mr. W. J. Adam. Joliet; recitation. Miss Lydia Hansen; Green Garden; Belative- 
Profit of Stock Farming and Dairying, Mr. James Milne, Lockport. 

Afternoon session. 

Music; Wide Tires and Good Roads. Mr. Charles Bardwell, 'Wilmington; Vocal solo,^ 
Miss Grace Patterson. Plalnfleld. R. D.; The Future of Asrriculture. Hon. J. M. Thompson^ 
Joliet: declamation. Master Robert C. Clow. Plalnfleld. R. D.; Ensilage, Hon. C. D.Holt,. 
Banney. Wis.; Importanee of Early Religious Training for Children, Rey. M. B. McNutL 
Plalnfleld, R. D. 

Friday, January 11, 1901. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Music; prayer; What Has the Institute Done for the Corn Crop of the County, Mr. John 
Frazer. Lockport; vocal solo. Mrs. Lizzie Eddy Osgood. Lockport; Rural Free Deliyery, 
Mr. Jonathan Mather. Joliet: recitation. Miss Jessie Frazer, Lockport; Influence of the In* 
stitute as Viewed from City Standpoint, Hon. G. L. Vance, Joliet. 

Friday afternoon. 

Mrs. John Barker, president; Miss Addle MeClure, Manhattan, secretary. 

Prayer; music; solo. Rev. Charles Hodge, New Lenox; declamation, Robert Tapp, Man* 
hattan: Equal Opportunities. Miss Marie C. Brehm, superintendent of Franchise Dent., 
National W. C. T. U ; Elements of Soil Fertility, Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, nrbana,Ill.; Our 
Country Schools, Miss Sarah Parr, Lockport. 

Saturday, January 12, 1901. Morning session— 9:30 o'clock. 

Prayer; music, "Old Glory" Quartette; Grass. Mr. Dayton Hutchinson, Joliet; Use of 
Public Highways by Corporations. Hon. A. F. Mather, Joliet; discussion by Messrs. Cold* 
water. Van Dusen and Spangier; vocal solo. Miss Carrie Foss, Plalnfleld; recitation. Miss 
Gertrude Jarman, Plalnfleld. R. D.; Opportunities of Toung Men, Hon. Jabez Harvey, Wil* 
ton Center; comet solo, Mr. J. P. Browne, Plalnfleld; What I Saw in Europe, Hon. John 
Stewart, Elburn, 111.; award of premiuins announced. 

Saturday afternoon. 

Opening hymn. **America"; Will Dairy Interests be Benefited by Discontinuing the 
Coloring of Butterine? Hon. Amos Savage, Marley; The Rank of Farminsr Among the Vo> 
cations of Mankind, Hon. D. H. Darling. Joliet; recitation. Miss Elnora Wolf, Wolf's 
Crossing; How to Increase Rural School Efficiency, Mr. Samuel Houston, Joliet; election 
of officers; dosing hymn. "Auld Lang Syne." 

Average daily attendance. 1.800. Cost of institute, $409.75. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President J. H. Alexander, Romeoville; secre* 
tary. Robert £. Tapp, Manhattan. 

Had an extensive exhibit of farm and domestic products. 



Williamson County Fabmbb's Institctb, 

Held in the Court House, Hsrlon. IlL, October 19 ud 30, IBOO. 

Offleeri— Preildent, W. H. Reld, SplUerton: ■ecratsry, Mrs. M. 0. Copelond. Marion; 
tt'OBsnTer. A. M. Townsend, Marlon. 

Ptobtmh Committee— T. J. Yonneblood. Mrs. J. E. Hartkopf, A. Lnke Ralls, Mrs. M. Ii. 
Copeland and W. W. Qrant. 

Pngma. Friday, October IB.— MomlnK 
tess ion— 10:80 o'clock. 

Sone, '"America;" prayer, Rev. J. H. 
Ford., Marian: music. ledbyMlsg Qeadrick- 

Presldent 

...„ „. ^, „. J Calturo. 

- Hose* SCilley, Lake Creek; adjonrnment. 
Afternoon aesaion. 1;1G o'clock. 

1. Conntry Roods, Newt. 
Neel- '--'^- 
niDSie. qaaneiie; rest: Sortloaimre: m. v. 
Feltp, Lake Creek. C. U. Dlokson, FBrrlsh: 



Roberts, Attllla; Geo. ^IeelT. AbihW! 
niDSle. qaartfltte; rest: Hortlonftiire; M. T 
"-'■- Lake Creek. C. M. Dlekson, Parrislii 
,_... Barter. Attllla: recitation, Mabel 
Ganron; report of Domestic Science Cook- 
&■ Sehoof at SpTlnsQeld, Mlas Jennie 
Hendriokson, Uarloa; music; remarks, Con- 
cresstonal President H. Q. Easterly, Cac- 
Dondale. 

BTSninr segslon, T;aa o'clock. 

Song. "Battle Hymn Repoblic:" maslc, 

Marion Hleh p--— '■ — r--"— -^ 

"tone. MarTon: 

-ffheatorOthe. 

Carbondale University; mnslc: adjoum- 

Momlng session— 

HcCalley, Marlon: 
nuBic: nuHuiuu ui iiiuos, T. M. Mitchell. 
^rintti: W. T. Fowler. Lake Creek.andGeo. 
Roberts, Herrin; mnaic: rest; Farmers' Oar- 
den, R. O. Clarida, Crab Orchard; Mrs. R. 
Hendriokson, Harlon; How 1 Made Success 
With Mi Hobs. J. C. Chamness. Carter- Mtonle L. Copeland. Marlon. 111. 

Afternoon session- 1:IE> o'clock. 

Music : Insects Injurions ai,u .u^imi 
on Com. Com. SO minutes. pdiell.M; i 
port; election of officers. 

Averare dally attendance. ITS. Cost of Instltnte, fKM. 

OIBcarB elected for the «ostiine year— President, T.M.Mltehell. Corinth. 111.; secretary, 
Mrs. H. I~ Copeland. Marion: treasurer. A. M. Townsend. Marion. 

Had an exhibit of farm and domestic prodnots. 



Winnebago County Farmers' Institute. 

_ uu... ^ ,..,.^ay and Wednesd 
State street. Rockford. Illinois. 
Officers— Foster O rah an 
ent. Rockfordj W. L. FrIsI 
L F. D. No. 1, Rocktord. 
BecoDtion Committee— Tberon J. Plerpont. Geo. W. Collins. D. W. Byans. C. O. Lytord. 
and W. H. Pollock. 

Township Vice-Presidents— C. C. Lyford.Roseoe; A.J. LoveJoy. Harlem: Geo. W. Col- 

yns. Gnlitord; Asa Peacock. Cherry Valley; 0. J. RadcUff, New Mllford; Alanaon Stewart, 
r., Owen;D.T. Conkllne. Kockton: W. fl. Pollock, Sbiriand: Jobe Carpenter. Harrison: 
BoberiEddy, BurrlttiCiarence Eldrldse, Wlnnebaeo: Wm. Neely, Seward; Boss BamlnE- 
bam. Onrand: Frank Croea, Laona; John Marsh. Pecatonlca: Theron Plerpont, Rockford. 
Proirram.Tnesday. January IE. Momlne aeaslon. lOiOO o'clock. 

Prayer. Rev. B. B. S. Ely: opening address. President Poster Graham. Harrison: My 
Experience FeedlnB Cattle, J. C. Klppentrop, Elida: dlscnsslon: The Archltectnre or the 
Farm Boms and How to Secore Sanitary Snrronndines, Prank Carpenter, Rockford; Ven- 
tUatlne of Farm Bulldlnsa. Prof. F. H. Kins. Aerieultura] Physicist, Unlyeralty of Wiscon- 
•In: sppolntlDB of committees; adjoum for dinner. 
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Afternoon session, 1:00 o'clock. 

Farm Conyenienoes. S. M. Mnlnix. Damascus: Type and Quality in Farm 
Stock, A' P. Grout. Wincbester: discussion: music. Miss Martha Kennedy; Construction of 
the Silo and Handling of the Silasre. Prof. F. H. Kins:. Madison, Wis.; discussion; question 
box. 

Wednesday, January 10. Momins: session. 9:80 o'clock. 

Airrioulture in Public Schools, Prof. O. J. Kern, Rockford; discussion; Swine Hus- 
bandry. G. A. Willmarth, President State Farmers' Institute. Seneca; select readinsr from 
the "Cross and Sword" by the author, C. B. Banks, Rockford; Farm Telephones. Herbert 
Hicks. Rockford: discussion; secretary's report: reports of committees and election of of- 
ficers; question box; adjourn for dinner. 

Afternoon session, 1:00 o'clock. 

Our Interests in Domestic Science, Mrs. W. L. Frisbie, Rockford: Kitchen Gonyenien- 
ces. Miss Ada Blakeway, Ridott; discussion; music. Miss Martha Kennedy; Bread, Mrs. 
Helen Armstrong:, Teacher of Cookery, Chicago; discussion; question box. 

Ayeracre daily attendance. 500; cost of institute. $104.28. 

OiBcers elected for the ensuinffyear-President, E. M. Breckenridffe, Rockford. R. F* 
D. No. 3: secretary, W. L. Frisbie, Rockford. R. F. D. No. 1; treasurer. D. W. Eyans, Rock- 
ford, R. F. D. No. 1. 



Woodford County Farmers' Institute and the 1 1th Congres- 
sional District Institute. 

Were held at Metamora, October 17, 18 and 19, 1930. 

Offtcers— President. Isaac Boys, Metamora, 111.; secretary, W. H. Smith, Eureka: treas- 
urer, Geo. Shuman, ElPaso. 

Program— Mominir session— 10:00 o'clock. Wednesday, October 17, 1900. 

Meeting called to order by Isaac Boys, president; report of secretary and treasurer; elec- 
tion of officers and other business. 

Afternoon session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Music; prayer, Rey. Palmer; **Corn Culture." A. D. Shamel. Champaign Uniyersity; 
discussion led by M. W. Wilson, Metamora, 111.; **How to Keep Our Boys and Girls on the 
Farm," Amos Marshall, Roanoke; **Effeots of Rural Influence on Moral Character," F. M. 
Hiffgins. Ottawa, lU. - 

Byeninff session— 7:30 o'clock. 

Music; reading. Miss Myra McGuire; song, T. M. Higgins; address. Prof. B. J. Badford, 
Eureka; song, T. M. Higgins. 

Thursday. October 18th. Morning session. 

Music, Metamora Band: prayer; "Road Improyement," J. A. Ranney, Metamora; dis- 
cussion led by W. A. Dayidson, Eureka. 

Afternoon session. 

Music, Metamora band; Poultry, Ira Cottingham, Eden, 111.; discussion led by Geo. 
Hey le, Washington. 111.; Farm Telephones, Wm. Ringle, Osco. 111.; discussion led by H. 
W. Bullock, Eureka, HI.; How Shall We Liye. Mrs. Jennie Barlow, Bloomington, 111. 

Eyening session. 

Music, reading. Miss Line Brenneman. Minier, 111.: ^'Education of the Farmer" G. A. 
Wilmarth, Seneca, 111., President Illinois Farmers' Institute; Mission of Farmers' Institutes, 
by A. B. Hostetter. 

Friday, October 19th. Morning session. 

Music; The Farmers' Home J U H. Kerrick; Com Talk, W. B. Mills, Mt. Palatine, 
Illinois. 

Afternoon session. 

Music; Sanitary Farming. Dr. N. B. Crawford. Eureka, 111.; Beef Cattle, L. H. 
Kerrick, Bloomington, 111.; Farmers' Wiyes and Daughters, Miss Line Brenneman, 
Minier. ill. 

Average daily attendance, 400. Cost of institute, $93.50. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year— President, Charles Ireland. Washburn, 111.: 
secretary, John L. McGuire. Metamora^ treasurer, George Shuman. ElPaso. Hadanex- 
hibit of Farm and Domestic Products. 



SUMMARY. 



Total number of counties holding Farmers' Institutes during the year. 

Total number of Institutes held during the year 

Total number in daily attendance at Institute sessions 

Average daily attendance 

Total cost of 109 Farmers' Institutes 

Average cost of County and District institutes 



101 

109 

32.473 

306 

$9.693 76 

88 93 



APPENDIX 



Each one of the IlHnoiB Farmere' Institute Free Libraries contains 
about fifty Tolumee. You will find by examining these lists that 
there are books suited to the comprehension and needs of every mem- 
ber of a family. Five or more citizens of any commnnity in need of 
books can secure the nse of one of these libraries free for six months 
by filing application for same, endorsed by the president and secre- 
tary of the county farmers' institute of the coanty in which the com- 
munity is located. The use of these books to be frae to all who will 
comply with the rules of the library. The only expense will be the 
express charges from Springfield and retam. 

For application blanks and further information address 

A. B. HOSTETTEB, 

Secretary Illinoia Farmers^ Institute, Springfield, Jllinois, 



FKEE LIBRAEIES. 



The Farmers' Institute free libr&rieB have been very much in de- 
mand in all Bections of the State. Those who have been enterprising^ 
enough to make application have received libraries and have been 
very much benefited by their use. The character and scope of the 
booKs in these libraries has given general satisfaction, and so far all 
the patrons of the several communities have found something to sup- 
ply their desires. That a community having had a library may 
secure another with a different lot of books the libraries are divided 
into sets.. 

The following is a list of the several sets in use at the time of this^ 
report: 

Libraries Nob. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, contain — 



AdveotaTM o( k Brawnla Huloeh 

Amerloan Dalrrlnr. Ghirler 

Bealde the Bonnie BrUr Bnab UMlueD 

Birds' ChrUtmu CbtoI WlKStn 

BlMkBeantr ^wall 

Boston CooklnK School Cook Book. .Farmer 

Shlld'a HiBtorj of England Dlekene 
brlitmaa Stories Dickena 

Doc of Plandera OnJda 

Drlnkliir Water and loe SDP]>lieB..PTadden 

Earlr Life of Abraham Lincoln Tarbell 

GTonKellne, and Other Poema ..Lonafellov 

Foblea and Polk Stories Sendder 

Feeda and Feedlur Beorr 

Fertility of the Land Roberta 

Flftf Famona Storlea Betold Baldwin 

Qarfen MakliiK BalleT 

Qrandf ather'a Cbalr Hawthorne 

Man'aVoIneto Socletr Hillis 



Hale 

Alcott 

iBlppl Val- 

MeHurry 

Vincent 

Wleeln 

Emmerson 

Charlea 

Andrewa 

rs ... Barron shs- 

£KKleaton 

Hale 

Prudden 

Gnerber 

Onerber 

Andrewa- 

Stows 

Fonque 



Libraries Nob. 7, 8, 9, It) and 11 contain— 



A. B. C o( BnUer HakInK 
Antoorat of the Breaklasi 

Babbette 

BeantllnlJoe 

Ben Hot 

Borbood ot Lincoln 

BraTe Little Holland 

Saptaln Janaarr 
hemiairr o( Cooking a 

Chrlaun'a'a 'FWrj .'.' .' 

KaebandAll 

EaBsgi on Bnma 

Easar from Sketch Book 
Food and Its Functions,. 
Frederick the QreaCand E 
Qrandmolber'sStorTof B 

Greek Heroes 

Home Sanitation 

Rath Wynne, two Tolnmi 



Leaeona With Planta Bailer 

Little Jonrners to Homea of Famone 

"" Hubbard 

NlKbtlneale- 

Darwin 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.. ^°Sm' 
re. Bailey 

Jackson 

DeFoe 

Bllott. 

WhltHer 

Wl«ln 

LodemoD 

:::::::::::::::SSi 

Prudden- 

,'.'.'.'. '.'.','.'. ','.'.'.".". .Ware 



Libraries Nob. 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 contain — 





...Maalaren 

■.■.■.•.■.■°«s 

....Westoott 

■■Sd"dS 


i 

i 




Sssi™^'*'**~*'- 


.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■:.:;^d'^£ 


Bonvet 




i,w::?S.'; 

.■.■.::<s?.s;: 


^.^I'.'^itherwood 


SUft::';::";'::™' 




.eeandsof the Red Children Pratt 

Statesmec Hnbbard 


ilS 



Libraries No. 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, contain- 





Llttl« MB»terpieaes-Frankltn... 




Adam Beds Bitot 

Alexander Hamilton ■m*''|"' 


s:!j} 


SH^w?a^''E?S 






Fo»rt'Si^i^-s^iiiBo;;>»::::::'!^tltl 


Primer ofHyitieiie.'.'.'.'.''.'.''.'.".'.'.'.' 

S«ap'h the Llttli- Viiiiniiw.V.V: 


-a 


OardgD and Farm Toplci Henderson 

The Srarsons— A Story of Illinois 

Biawatha' PrimM.'.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V. . HSbrook 
Bonor Bright Bowsell 


■'gss. 


IBMa?«fci-T;ii.v.v. 

StorioB of Amerinan Life and Ad 

Storll? Md P(^« fer Chlidren. 
TwUljrht Stories 

?rifa"j::!?.?-""V.v.- 


..Stoddard 
..Andrews 

....FonlkB 







Librariea No. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31, contain- 



Aleiander the Great Abbott 

AfterwhUes Riley 

Bla People and Little People at Other 

Lands ....Shaw 

Bird World Stlekney 

Bits of Travel Jackson 

Black Beanty gewall 

BlesslnjcsorCbeerfnlDess..... HUler 

Book orLeKenda Seudder 

-Captains Conraceoas Eipllnir 

Children at the Ohetio Zanewlll 

Feeds and Feeding Benry 

Pelil Holt Elliot 

Flnte and Violin Allen 

Poor Qieat Americans Baldwin 

Fonr Amerioan Pioneers ... Perry and Beede 

Friends and Helpers Eddy 

Bawthome, Little MaBterpieoes Perry 

Henry Esmond Thackery 



Janice Meridetii Ford 

Little Women lAleott 

LovUlneas Phelps 

OCMakinB One's Belt Beautiful. ...Qannett 

Fro Ereas and Poverty Qeorn 

Bembraot S"™ 

RlghtLlTlneasaFlne Art Billls 

Short Stories From Knslish History.. 

B^alsdale 

Spanish PeBjjy Catherwood 

TaleofTwoCftlBB Diekena 

' 'alka Afield Bailey 



>B JefTeri 






„e Story of the Other Wise Hau.TanDyke 

' 'be Study ot the Breeds Shaw 

' 'he Two PllsTlma X."'"*** 

The Workers Wyeoft 

When Boston Braved the Elns Barton 



, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, J 



i, 40 and 41, contain— 



A.B.C. of Batter and Cheese Uaklnc 

MoDnd 

ADdersDo's Fklrv Tslei AnderBon 

Battles tor the UDion Bolmes 

Black Beaoty Bewail 

Brook and BaroD Barllas 

ChildroD's Stories Dlckeoi 

Itoitaudlts Dangwrs PraddeD 

EnropeaD Breeies ntman 

FUtMii D«elalTe Battles ^'V 

nratriollD FoUerKm 

Flower Fables Aleott 

Food >Dd Its FDIlDtlODS KDlKbt 

ueod CoDklne Rarer 

foeat Books ai LlfelTeaebes HllUs 

Elt EennedT. Crookett 

L^rstoaParmBoy Wallace 

Lite of WashlnrtoD Wilson 

Little Uaster PTecea-Poe Perry 



Boniett 

..Lonsfellow 

.'.■.V.'.V.Nesblt 

Harraden 

Crockett 

•.■.■.■■■.."«; 

s..Hli[iinion 

...HawthorDS 

ADStto 

Whitner 

rer.Caikodati 

Fields 

Bentr 



Libraries No. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49 50 and 51, contain- 



Little Men 




farthest North 

Handi^k' for "p^er 


„ 


Choir Inyiaible 


.■."BtAK 




Principles of Fmlt Qrowtnc... 




Heroes of Ulddle West 


i'.'.'.i'.Candee 

■.v.l'Tois; 

Dickens 




ISSfcv:vEEv.v;;. 




Heroes of Greek Fairy Tales. 


.••v.SiS 


idbii^S-« 



Libraries No. 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59. 60 and 61 contain- 



ElKht CoDslns Aleott 

Aftermath Atleo 

Lolanii. the LlHIe ClifF Dweller Baylies 

Boy of tbe Plrst EinDlre Brooks 

Development at Thrift Brown 

Choice of Books Carlyle 

'Bonnd the World CamealB 

The Crisis ChDrrhill 

TentlDroD the Plain Cnster 

DaTid Copperfleld Dickens 

BBttllne for Atlanta. Dann 

Romola Eliot 

Yesty of tbe Basins GreoD 

Historic Boston Hale 

Ethan Allen Hall 

Gardenlne (or Profit Henderson 

Little JoDmeys to Homes of Eminent 
Painters Hobbard 



Story of OllTer Twist Kirk 

Child Stories from the Masters Menefee 

Bird Wars Miller 

Two Little Confederates Pase 

Joyona Staryof Toto Richards 

Cost of Living Richards 

Plain Words About Food Richards 

Elntt of the Golden Blver RdbUu 

Children of the Cold Sehwatka 

Yesterday In the Philippines StSTens 

Gentlemen from Indiana. Tarkingloii 

Enoch Arden and Other Poems. ...TennysMl 

Tuskeiee Thrasher 

What Men Live By TolstS 

New England Nun Wllklns 

Domestic Science Wllsoa 
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c 

Libraries No. 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70 and 71 contain— 



^ackand Jill Alcott 

Oirls Who Became Famous Bonlton 

Prince Tip Top Bouvet 

Miss BaffffS. Secretary Bnmham 

HoaRehold Economics Campbell 

■Cyclopedia of Games and Sports.. Champlin 

Sky Pilot Conner 

Tales of Christmas and Other Seasons.. 

Coppee 

Dombey and Son Dickens 

With Trumpet and Drum, poems Field 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin... 

Franklin 

•Japan in History- -Folk-Lore and Art.... 

Griffls 

On the WiDg of Occasions: Civil War 

stories Harris 

With Wolf in Canada Hentry 

First Aid to Younff Housekepers....Herrick 



Toilers of the Sea Huiro 

A Boy 1 Knew and Four Dosrs Hutton 

The Feedinir of Animals Jordan 

Boy's Life of General Grant Knox 

Diseases of Horses and Cattle Mcintosh 

Making of Illinois Mather 

Gettinar On In the World Mathews 

True Bear Stories •. Miller 

Air, Water and Food ..Richards 

American Ideals and Essays Roosevelt 

The Talisman Scott 

TheCastinir Away of Mrs. Leeks and 

Mrs Aleshine Stockton 

The Evolution of Dodd Smith 

The Heart of Toil Thanet 

Real Folks Whitney 

Marm Lisa Wiggia 

Industrial Evolution of the United States 

Wriarht 



In addition to the above named books each library contains the 
following books for reference and practical instruction: 



Dairy Bulletins.. Department of Agriculture 
Diseases of Cattle 

Department of Asrriculture 

Diseases of the, Horse 

Department of Agriculture 

Domestic Science Bulletins 

Department of Asriculture 

Farm Crop Bulletins 

* Department of A&rriculture 



Live Stock and Poultry Bulletins 

Department of Agriculture 

Public Instruction Circular on School Aachi- 

tecture. 
Report Illinois Dairymen's Association. 
Report of Illinois Farmers' Institute. 
Report of State Horticultural Society. 
Year Book, 1900. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 



The University of Illinois is in possession of the largest agricul- 
tural building on the Continent. It was built at an expenditure of 
^$150,000 and is admirably adapted for the purpose of affording f a- 
•oilities for teaching technical agriculture. 

The structure is of stone and brick, roofed with slate. It is in 
four parts built around an open court and connected by corridors. 
The main building is 24b feet long, from 50. to 100 feet deep, and 
three stories high. There are offices, class-rooms, laboratories, toilet 
rooms, and assembly hall, and fire-proof storage for records. The 
wings are each 45x116 feet, and two stories high. The right wing 
is a farm machinery laboratory and museum, the left accommodates 
dairy manufacturers below and household science above, and the 
rear wing is for veterinary operations and stock judging. 

It is about a quarter of a mile around the entire building, which 
has about 200 rooms and a little over two acres of floor space. 

AIMS AND SGOPE 

The College of Agriculture offers to students an education designed 
to fit them for the business of farming and at the same time to fur- 
nish a means of culture. This education is, therefore, partly tech- 
nical and partly cultural. Its end is the training of students to be 
not only successful farmers, but good citizens and successful men as 
well. In other words, it seeks to provide an education suitable to 
the needs of rural people. 

The technical portion of the courses offered in the College of 
Agriculture constitutes about one-half of the entire work of the 
student. In studying these technical subjects the aim is not so much 
to teach rules of practice as to make plain the principles of agri- 
cultural science. Of the remaining portion of the course, twenty- five 
semester hours are prescribed in the sciences. Since the technical 
subjects are also of a scientific character, the course as a whole is 
essentially scientific, rather than literary; yet the College is mindful 
of the educational importance of history, literature, language, and 
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the political sciences, and reasonable attention is, therefore, given to 
these subjects and their pursuit is encouraged by a liberal amount 
of open electives. 

The College offers, through the department of household science, 
a variety of courses especially treating of the affairs of the home. 



METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Of the twelve instructors in technical subjects, eleven devote their 
entire time to agriculture, and this number will be largely increased 
the coming year. Instruction is by laboratory work supplemented 
by text-books, lectures, and reference readings which are almost con- 
stantly assigned from standard volumes and periodicals. The student 
is brought into close practical contact with his subject. He takes 
levels, lays tile, tests the draft of tools, traces root systems of corn 
and other crops, tests germination of seeds, determines the fertility 
in soils and the eflFects of different crops and of different rotations 
upon soil fertility. He does budding, grafting, trimming, and spray- 
ing, and works out problems in landscape gardening. He tests milk, 
operates separators, makes and judges butter and cheese. He 
studies cuts of meat and samples of wool, judges a great variety of 
animals, and has practice in diagnosing and treating their diseases. 



EQUIPMENT. 

The College keeps on deposit from the largest manufacturers 
thousands of dollars worth of plows, cultivators, planters, cutters, 
shellers, grinders, mowers, binders, engines, etc. It has extensive 
collections of agricultural plants and seeds and their products. 
Laboratories are well equipped with apparatus and appliances for 
the study of manures, fertilizers, fertility of soils, soil physics, soil 
bacteriology, germination of seeds, corn judging, etc. The grounds 
of the University and the fields and orchards of the Experiment 
Station are always available for illustration in class work. An illus- 
trative series of colored casts of fruit and enlarged models of fruits 
and flowers, collections of seeds and woods, cabinets of beneficial and 
noxious insects with specimens of their work, photograghs, maps, 
charts, drawings, lantern slides — all afford valuable material for 
study and illustration. 

Specimens of Morgan horses; Shorthorn, Jersey, Ayrshire, and 
Holstein-Friesian cattle; Shropshire, Merino, and Dorset sheep, and 
Berkshire swine afford material for judging, which, however, is 
vastly increased by loans from prominent herds. In the dairy de- 
partment is a complete outfit for a milk-testing laboratory and for 
cream separation and butter and cheese making. The department 
of veterinary science owns a collection illustrating materia medica, 
a collection of pathological specimens illustrating special abnormal 
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bony development, and a papier-mache model of a horse, capable of 
dissection, and showing every important detail of structure. In ad- 
dition are levels, lanterns, microscopes, and cameras, an extensive list 
of agricultural journals, a complete file of experiment station buUe- 
tills from all the states, and an excellent assortment of standard 
reference books, including nearly all the pedigree registers pub- 
lished. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRONOMY. 

The Department of Agronomy, with six teachers, gives instruction 
in those subjects that relate especially to field and its aflPairs, as 
drainage, farm machinery, field crops, the physics and bacteriology 
of the soil, manures, rotation and fertility, the history of agriculture, 
farm management and comparative agriculture. The object is to 
acquaint the student with the facts and principles connected with 
the improvement of soils, the preservation of fertility, the nature of 
the various crops, and the conditions governing their successful and 
economic production and with the development of agriculture. This 
object is attained by the application of the laboratory methods of 
study to these subjects, supplemented by lectures, class room work, 
and a free use of standard literature. 

Eugene Davenport, M. Agr., 
Dean of College of Agriculture, Urbana, III. 



Students of the Department of Animal Husbandry of the Universit}' of 111- 
iaois who won first nonors in judging horses, cattle, sheep and swme, and 
the Spoor Trophy Championship of America in the Inter- Collegiate Live 
Stock Judging Contest held at the International Exposition, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 8, 1900. 
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Kesults of the Inter-Collegiate Live Stock Judging Contest 
Held at International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

prize money won by students from various colleges. 



Illinois won 

Wisconsin won 

Ontario Acrricultural College won. 

Iowa won 

Indiana won 

Michigan won 

North Dakota won 

Missouri won 



$346 65 
87 50 
73 00 
49 82 
39 50 
33 50 
4 00 



Illinois won $56.00 more than all others combined. 

This unexpected result so pleased Mr. Spoor that he changed the 
$200 championship prize to the present $700 trophy. In other words 
Illinois won $846.65, or over three times as much as all other institu- 
tions combined, or almost ten times as much as her nearest rival, 
Wisconsin, or eighteen times as much as Iowa, which has twelve 
dollars invested in live stock equipment for every dollar invested by 
Illinois. ' 



Roll of Honor. 

The following is a list of those who attended the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Illinois the past year on scholarships 
awarded through the Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

It is recommended that the several County Institutes of the coun- 
ties in which these students reside invite such students to take part 
on the institute program on some topic connected with their college 
work. 



County Represented. 



Name. 



Home Address. 



Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Carroll 

Cass 

Ohampaisrn 

Christian 

Christian 

Clark 

<nay 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Cook, istCon&r. Dist 

Cook, 2d Con&r. Dist 

Cook, 8d Concr. Dist 

Cook, 4th Cone. Dist.... 

Cook, 6th Concr. Dist 

Cook, 6th Conff. Dist.... 



Kuster, Arthur 

Whiteford. Milton... 
Bennett, Samuel A... 

Warne, John H 

Duncan, Fred T 

Bryant, Arthur W. . . , 

Wilson, Leroy 

Sanford. Wilber H.. 
Besreman, Oeorgre... 
Hendrick, Lewis C. 

Jones, James H 

Howe, Ralph B 

Dalbey, DwightS.... 

Large, Harry 

Shinn, James R 

Dorsey, Clarence B. 

Mills. James B 

Pittman, Elmer D... 

Ames, Harvey N 

Williams, Myron B.. 

Winer, DeWittC 

White, EarleA 

Anderson, Hervey H 

Wolf, Edd 

Scudder. Harry D . . . 
Ahlswede. Arthur C 



Mahomet 

Manito 

Belvidere 

Batavia 

Seaton 

Princeton 

Princeton 

Murray ville 

Elkhom Crove. 
Milled&reville... 

ElDara 

Urbana 

Taylorville 

Millersville 

Mattoon 

Moro 

Clay City 

Mahomet 

Mattoon 

Evanston 

Chicago 

Loon Lake 

Chicago 

Farina 

Chicago 

Chicago 



Conoly Bepresented. 


Name. 


Home Address. 
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County Represented. 



Name. 



Home Address. 



St. Clair.... 
St. Clair.... 

Saline 

Saline 

San&ramon.. 
Sansramon.. 
Schuyler.... 

Scott 

Scott 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell. . . . 

Union 

Vermillion . 

Wabash 

Wababh 

Wayne 

Whiteside . . 

Will 

Williamson, 
Winnebaffo. 
WinnebafiTO. 
Woodford... 



Bidmann, Gustav H. 

Hill. ArthurH 

Coleman, Clyde B 

Dunlap. Nora B 

Ladacre, Fred W 

Stitt. William B.. 

Thompson, James A., 

Constant, Irwin J 

Schnppel, Henry C... 
Jenkins, Elbert A...,. 

Miller, Wm. E 

Moifit. Minor 

Stocks, Harry B 

Bushman. Vir&rilE.... 

Allen. Paschal 

Camp, Geor&re R.' 

Gilbert, Charles H.... 

Ewald, John J 

Linfirenfelter, Lee E.. 
Callaway, Leonard W, 

Lemon, Louis 

Porsythe, John 

Trapp. William E 

Temple, Ralph W 

Nelson, Emma E 

VanMeter, AnnaB.... 



Mascoutah 

Dundee 

New Windsor. 

Savoy 

Woodside 

Berlin 

Layton 

Dawson 

Barclay 

Tower Hill.... 

Tower Hill 

Taylor Rid&re.. 

Bleroy 

Milledffeville.. 

Delavan 

Harristown 

Armstroncr 

Belmont 

Mt. Carmel — 

Tuscola 

Galesburff 

Elwood 

Lincoln 

Elida 

Bockf ord 

ElPaso 
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PAPEKS BEAD AT COUNTY FAKMERS' INSTITUTES. 



The papers read at County Farmers' Institutes, embodied in this 
report, were selected by the executive committee of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute from the lists of papers recommended by the di- 
rectors from the several congressional districts. 

These lists contained carefully prepared, practical, instructive 
papers, all of them worthy of publication and careful reading. But 
more of them were recommended than could possibly be published 
within the limits of this volume. 

There were also a large number of equally valuable, instructive 
and entertaining papers read at the several County Farmers' Insti- 
tutes which the directors could not secure. 

To select from so many, when all were so excellent, was no easy 
task. The following papers were accepted by the committee with a 
view of covering as wide a range of topics as possible. Topics which 
would be of the most general interest to the farmer and his family 
and would apply more fully to the State at large. 
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CATTLE DEPAKTMENT. 



EXPERIENCE WITH FARM AND STOCK. 

Read by Charles Adkins, Bement, 111., before the Piatt county and 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict Institutes. December 12. 1900. 

The experience with farm products in central Illinois is confined chiefly to 
the production of corn, oats, wheat and g:rass. Corn being the principal 
money crop of them all, good soil will pay better in corn than any other crop 
grown in central Illinois. Experience teaches the farmer that corn alone, 
grown from year to year, exhausts the corn producing element in the soil to 
a certain extent, therefore it becomes necessary to rotate with these other 
crops. The best method to prepare and cultivate the soil for a corn crop is a 
very perplexing question if you listen to the experience of different men on 
the subject. We hear of deep plowing and shallow plowing, drilled com and 
hill corn, and now and then some listed corn, surface cultivation and a deep 
cultivation. 

• 

Experience teaches the ordinary farmer that the time to commence a corn 
crop IS in October; select good seed, place it in a drj place and about April 
20th commence plowing from 4 to 6 inches deep with gang plow 14 inches, 
and about May 1st repick your seed corn, plant 4 or 5 inches deep in hills, 
about 3 grains to the hill; arilled corn gets weedy, and if your seed has been 
carefully selected it will come up planted any time in May. The great secret 
in getting a stand of corn is in the seed. There is a corn grower in Illinois 
that has raised corn in the State 15 years and never planted a field over. 
Judgment must be used in planting early; if it is damp and cold plant shal- 
low, and as the weather warms up let your planter down nearly as deep as 
you plow. 

After the corn is planted harrow it about the time it is ready to come up, 
then commence plowing it as soon as you can after it gets up, plow it deep 
and very close the first two times and get it clean, after that you need not 
plow it so deep and you will raise as good corn as any of your neighbors, 
surface flowers notwithstanding. In 1894 I had some experience with sur- 
face cultivation, I bought two surface plows and farmed 40 acres altogether 
with them and farmed the rest of the crop of 280 acres with shovel plows, the 
season was very dry and that 40 acres had 920 bushels of corn on it and the 
entire crop of 280 acres averaged 37 bushels per acre, the next season was a 
good season and the same 40 acres was farmed with shovel plows and there 
was 3,040 bushels of corn on it and the whole crop of 280 acres averaged 61 
bushels per acre, so I concluded there was no superior merit in surface plows. 
With a good season if you keep your corn clean and the ground mellow you 
will raise a good crop no matter what implement you cultivate it with. 

Experience has taught the farmer that the soil must be fertilized occasion- 
ally, also that clover is the cheapest fertilizer he can put on the land, in order 
to get the clover started; he must sow wheat or oats to start the clover in, if 
sown alone the weeds generally get the start of it and you get a crop of 
weeds the first year when you can have a crop of wheat or oats instead, and 
the clover does just as well as in the weed crop. After the clover crop is 
started the first question that confronts the farmer, is how to harvest the 
clover hay, and how to turn it to profit after it is harvested. 
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• 

If he andertakes to harvest it the old fashioned way, to cut it and stir the 
thick patches by hand, rake it in wind rows, shock it up, load it on wagons 
by hand, fork it into the barn or stack by hand, he will find his clover hay 
has taken too much time. The best way to harvest clover that I ever tried is 
with a side delivery rake and hay loader, with horse fork in the barn, or der- 
rick if put in the stack. Start your mower and then your rake, which goes 
around the saine way the mower goes; as soon as your hay has cured enough 
throw two 5-foot swaths together, which makes about the right sized wind • 
row in clover that makes 2 tons to the acre. 

You get to the end of your windrow when you get the patch raked you cut 
around. In clover that makes about 2 tons we cut around about 10 acres, and 
load on one round, quarter mile rows at a load will average generally about 
1^4 tons per load. With two men in barn or on stack, one man with fork, 
one man to drive fork team, three teams and racks, two drivers, one extra 
loader in the field and one driver in the field, you can unload a load of hay 
about every 20 minutes; then you want two men to mow and rake and you 
can move the hay fast and gather it up clean. The side deliverer rake makes 
a narrow windrow and by driving carefully the hay falls in the middle of your 
rack and there is very little drops off the wagon, which the driver and extra 
loader can gather up at times when they wait for wagons. Two men can 
load about as fast as a team goes to a plow, generally, and do it much easier 
than to fork it on the wagon by hand. Another advantage of the side de- 
livery rake — it turns the swath up in a loose windrow and if hay is heavy 
after it cures awhile rake it up and your hay cures quicker. If your wind- 
rows get rained on just drive astride the windrows and it turns windrow over 
and shakes it up better than you can do it by hand and much quicker. Clover 
hay handled in this way will cost you about 50 cents per ton in barn or stack. 

Now I think a good way to dispose of this clover hay is to feed it to some 
well bred cattle, Shorthorns preferred, stack your straw up in some well 
protected lots and after your cattle have run through your stalkfields and 
got all out of them that is any good, turn them in around these straw stacks 
and give them all the good clover hay they want, and they will come out in 
spring in nice order, if you give them all the clover hay they will eat. If a 
load or two of feeding steers is kept on the farm they can clean the corn (/ut 
of the stalkfields, and then put in around the straw and fed corn and clover 
hay and finished for market about the last of May or first of June. 

The advantage of handling cattle in this way, you get all the rough feed on 
the farm consumed on the farm, and the fertilizer left in lots to loe hauled 
out in the fall on the clover land that is to be plowed for corn the following 
spring. 

The hog is the animal that nearly every farmer has had more or less ex- 
perience with; some consider him profitable and some unprofitable. We find 
if you raise enough hogs and they live^ they pay the board bill for all other 
stock fed on the farm. Fence off a patch of the clover field for him and he 
will turn the clover to good account. 

We find in raising any kind of stock it nays best to use only pure bred 
sires. In shipping hogrs and cattle to the Chicago niarket we find cattle and 
hogs all of good breeding sell for the best money and feed the best at home. 
A well bred calf, colt or pig can always be sold for his value, so can a scrub 
but he is not worth near so much and he eats as much feed as the more 
valuable animal. 
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DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 



BUTTERMAKING AT HOME. 

Mrs. W. P. Gaddy— Read at the Jefferson County Institute. 

As a matter of course every one who keeps cows for the purpose of mak- 
ing butter is desirous of making an article that will bring the best price, and 
of making the greatest amount of butter possible out of tne milk produced. 

Our statistics show that milk and its products rank third in the list of agri- 
cultural yields. Our milch cows in service number nearly 20,000,000 head. 
The products from these cows amounts to nearly $500,000,000 annually. Of 
this amount the receipts for butter amounts to more than one-half, showing^ 
the great importance of watching every opportunity for improving this- 
branch of the dairy interests. 

Only about one-fourth of the butter made in the United States is factory or 
creamery made, the other three-fourths being home and farm made. 

While on some farms, excellent work is done and a choice article is made, 
which brings a fancy price, yet through ignorance of correct methods of 
manufacture and of the demands of the market and, in many instances* 
through careless and sloven habits, the great bulk of farm made butter fails 
to bring the price it should, entailing a loss to the farmers of the country, 
which IS enormous in the aggregate, as it costs no more to make and market 
a pound of good butter than it does a pound of poor butter. 

Butter making after the methods of fifty years ago is a losing occupation 
in this age of advancement, it has been reduced to an exact science and has 
become one of the highest and most profitable forms of agriculture. It is a 
business, and we butter makers are manufacturers as truly as any occupation 
which converts the raw material into the finished product; and we have the 
same opportunities of lessening the cost of production, improving the quality 
and puttmg it on the market in the most attractive and salable form. First, 
we produce the raw material in the form of milk and must strive to get the 
greatest quantity and best quality of milk at the least relative cost. This we 
must do by keeping only the best cows and giving them proper care and 
liberal, judicious feeding. 

The greatest improvement yet introduced into the dairy is the separator. 
It is a money-maker, a labor-saver, and in every case it improves the quality 
of the product. In making butter we find that by creaming or skimming 
there is less loss in handling, less work, conditions more easily controlled and 
the cost is reduced to a minimum. 

Since the introduction of the centrifugal separator, its wonderful work has 
been recognized by our best buttermakers; and since the introduction of the 
hand power separator, farm dairying has steadily improved until we now de- 
mand and expect as fine an article of butter from the farm as from the best 
creamery. Separator butter commands the highest price on every butter 
market in the world; it stands best for fresh consumption and best after long 
keeping; every dealer and almost all consumers recognize its unquestionable 
superiority. 
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Now, haviDfi: a supply of good milk, which has been taken from a healthy 
cow in a cleanly manner, it should be strained through a wire strainer and 
several thicknesses of cneese cloth, and unless it is to be skimmed immedi- 
ateljT by a cream separator, it should be aerated and cooled as quickly as 
possible, as it is while containing the animal heat at the natural temperature 
that the bacteria develop so rapidly. 

No one topic in regard to dairying is receiving so much attention by prac- 
tical buttermakers and writers as the cleanliness and purification, of the pro- 
duct. Experiments and tests invariably show that the greatest care in milking 
and most thorough straining can not tase or keep all the dirt and filth out of 
milk. Of still greater importance, however, are the harmful bacteria and 
disease germs existing in milk or capable of development in it. What is true 
of milk m this respect is also true of butter made bjr any gravity process, as 
the greater per cent of these germs are removed with the cream, and very 
rapidly develop in it. 

A separator gathers and holds in the bowl practically all filth, fibrous and 
slime matters, including the bacteria germs. If the consumer could see th& 
amount of filth that a separator catches that can not possibly be strained out^ 
they would never drink milk or eat butter unless the milk had previously 
been run through a separator. 

Uniformly good results can not be obtained by the shallow pan system. 
Whatever may be the cause very bad results often follow an electric storm or 
thunder shower. The shallow pans make more work than other metnods — 
the creaming is not so thorough as with the separator and therefore the quan- 
tity of butter is much less; aside from this there are invariably losses by every 
setting process, from one cause or another: condition of cow, breed of cow,, 
time of cow in lactation, condition of milk, varying temperatures, weather 
and climatic influences. The separator does away with all these doubtful re- 
sults, the milk being separated fresh from the cow. 

The skim-milk is a dairying product which the use of the separator alto- 
gether changes. Warm, fresh and sweet from the separator it makes the best 
possible calf and hog food. The separator saves the women of the house the 
drudgery of carrying so many crocks and pans to and from the cellar, skim- 
ming and washing them. 

This is an age of progress, and in buttermaking, as well as everything else,, 
one must keep up with the times or be left behina in the race for the best. I 
have made butter by the pan system, dash churn and butter bowl, but now I 
use a De Gaval separator, barrel churn and butter worker, and nnd them a 
very great improvement in every respect, even a greater necessity to the 
butter maker than the mower and binder to the farmer, for the separator is 
used twice every day in the year, the mower and binder only a few days in a 
year. 

I like the barrel churn; it has no inside fixtures to make it hard to clean 
and easy to get out of order. It should not be over one-third full to get the 
best results. Separator cream will churn at a lower temperature than gravity 
cream, because the fibrous matter has been removed. The nearer the tem- 
perature is to 58 degrees the more thorough will be the churning, it also much 
depends on the ripening of the cream. There is a vast difference in beings 
sour and having the right kind of acid flavor, no old taste, and right here is- 
where so many fail in making butter at home. Keeping cream too long will 
surely spoil the butter and no amount of care can remove the bad flavor. 
Never put hot water in your churn of cream if you want the best results. 

Scald your churn with hot water, then rinse with cold water by putting on 
the lid tnen revolving the churn a few times; draw off the water and put in 
your cream after having it ripened to the right acidity; then chum until the 
butter comes in granules as large as wheat grains, which should take from 30 
to 60 minutes, never less than ^. Then rinse down with cold water and 
draw off the milk; then wash the butter in the churn in two waters and salt 
to your taste. Good fine dairy salt should be used, never the common coarse 
barrel salt that is used by many. The salt can be sifted on the butter by 
putting on a part, then revolving the church one-half way over, thus making: 
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the butter fall with the salted side down, then sifting on the rest of the salt; 
then put on the lid and revolve the churn until the butter forms in large 
lumpsj let stand 20 or 30 minutes for the salt to dissolve; then take out on a 
lever worker and work just enough to press the brine or water out and leave 
it m a thim layer for printing. Then print and set away to harden. . 

Buttermaking is something you cannot hurry through one day and leave 
to care for itself the next; but every day has the same routine; the milking-, 
the churning and butterworking all come day by day and if we have private 
butter customers we must see that they get it regularly and always of a uni- 
formly good quality if we expect to keep them. 

Cleanliness is one of the most essential things in making good butter. 
Everything about the milk should be kept thoroughly clean and sweet; milk 
buckets, crocks, pans, churn, butter bowl, print, cellar, and care in ripening 
the cream, churning at the right time and temperature, and marketing the 
products in an attractive form as possible, makes buttermaking at home a 
success. 

Farmers and farmers' wives, let us try for better butter and more of it, and 
we shall be well paid for the extra care in better financial returns. 



THE RELATIVE PROFIT OF DAIRYING AND STOCK FARMING. 

By James Miline, Lockport. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — I have been asked to address this 
institute upon the Relative Profit of Stock Farming and' Dairying, and 
while I fear that I cannot do the subject justice^ I recognize the tact that I 
have been honored in the request. For it certainly should be <?onsidered an 
honor to be asked to speak before such an audience as this. I am proud of 
the fact that I am a member of the institute which ranks amonp: the first, if 
not the first in this great and glorious State of Illinois. Illinois which the 
census enumerator classes as third, but which we know is the greatest State 
in the Union. 

It is my humble opinion that one must travel far to find an audience more 
practical, intelligent and appreciative, than which gathers annually at this 
Will County Farmers' Institute. And if I shall be able in this paper to pre- 
sent anything which will interest you, I shall feel amply repaid for any labor 
expended upon it. I shall endervor in this paper, not to tell you what to do 
and how to do it, but briefly review the subject in question. I am not going 
to tell you what I have read or what others have told me upon this subject, 
but in {)lain language, to present the plain truth drawn from the experience 
of a plain man. 

Please do not understand me as implying that my opinion based upon my 
own experience is necessarily correct. I sometimes think that I have made 
more mistakes than any man living. But, if I understand correctly the in- 
tents and purposes of institute work, it is not so much for the promulgation 
of untried theories, but to bring out the actual experience of practical men 
and women. 

I certainly cannot complain of the narrow scope of the subject assigned to 
me, for the possibilities for exhaustive discussion are simply unlimited. The 
subject should interest us all, for live stock is the foundation of all agricul- 
ture. No intelligent man will contend that a farm can be carried on suc- 
cessfully without some kind of stock. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, T. B. Terry, of Ohio, a correspondent for 
the Country Gentleman, wrote a number of articles, elaiminpf that by tillage 
and clover, he could preserve the fertility of his farm indefinitely. 

But I beg leave to differ with him. The tillage is all right, and the clover 
is all right, but the majority of farms need manure, and the more of it the 
better. 
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In deciding what method of farming to pursue, one must be governed by 
his location, proximity to markets, amount of his capital, and to a certain 
extent his natural taste for one or the other kind of stock. 

The dairy business probably represents the surest and quickest returns of 
any of the different methods of farming. 

The feed delivered to a dairy cow in the evening, is paid for the next morn- 
ing in a product which can always be turned. The price may very, but there 
is no place in Will county where milk or butter does not find a ready market, 
and for cash. Along the lines of the principal railroads the milk shippers 
find an almost unlimited demand for their product. Creameries have become 
so numerous that no one need travel far to reach one. 

Anyone who prefers to run a private dairy, will find no difficulty in dis- 
posing of his butter to private customers, provided he makes a first-class 
article, as the demand in this line is always greater than the supply. The 
requirements for the milk supply of this city are becoming greater each year 
and must of necessity increase in the future, as no one will question the state- 
ment that Joliet is destined to become a great city, and the district from 
which it derives its supplies must enlarge proportionately. 

Let me repeat! No branch of agriculture promises such quick and sure 
returns as dairying. The capital invested in the hog and feed necessary to 
fatten him must lie idle at least eight or ten months, with the danger of 
cholera, like the ''sword of Damocles," always hanging over him, ready at 
any moment to destroy both principal and profit. It is my opinion and has 
been by experience that there is no profit in feeding hogs, where they are 
peened up and fed grain alone. The hog is the necessary adjunct of every 
farm to utilize the waste from the house and in the barnyard and in this man- 
ner only have I been able to make a profit from him. 

I know that many of you will differ from me and I should be glad to hear 
from others upon this subject. 

In raising and fattening the steer, still more time must be allowed before 
any return can be realized from the outlay. Despite the talk of **baby beef" 
and ** forcing to early maturity," a large proportion of the cattle when fin- 
ished for market are thirty to thirty-six months old. And when it is re- 
membered that every day of that time, something representing a cash value 
is consumed by said animal, with no return, except the fertility to the land, 
the present price of beef, large as it may seem compared with tnat of former 
years, is none too high and requires careful and prudent management on the 
part of the feeder to work out a profit. We cannot expect to sell our beef 
for $1.50 per pound, or fifteen cents nor ten cents as did some of the exhibitors 
at Chicago. Such values are exceptional and to a certain extent ficticious. 
But those who feed the best grades (and no other should be fed in Will 
county) can reasonably expect to realize from five to six cents per pound and 
at that price some profit should be assured. 

1 believe that for nine- tenths of the farmers the much maligned **dual pur- 
pose cow" is the most profitable. One which will give a reasonable amount 
of milk, raise a good calf and when she has finished her work in the dairy 
will return her first cost to the owner. 

Such a cow does exist, in spite of the sneers of the specialist and editors of 
dairy papers. And although I myself am to a certain extent a specialist, be- 
ing engaged almost exclusively in the production of milk; when I go out to 
buy a cow I try to get that kind. 

Of all domestic animals, the horse requires the longest time to mature. At 
three years of age he should be able to commence to work and pay for his 
keep, out five years is the minimum age at which we may expect to market 
him and realize our first return in cash. No horse can be raised to the age of 
five years in Will county and sold for less than $100, without entailing a loss 
upon some one. 

Therefore only the best show a profit at present prices. 
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There is another profit in stock raising besides that which is represented by 
dollars and cents. Perhaps we allow ourselves to be influenced too much by 
the **almighty dollar.'* We are prone to measure all our blessings and bene- 
flts with a mercenary rule. Of course we are all in business, primarily to 
earn our bread and butter. But the man who goes only so far and does not 
aspire to something higher, resembles Bunyan's character of the **Man with 
too Much Rake," who was so much absorbed in raking to himself the straws 
and sticks and dust of the ground, that he could not see the crown which the 
angel held above his head. 

Is there not a profit in the pleasure experienced in raising and owning good 
stock? Would not any farmer be proud to own the best cow or the best hog 
in Will county Y Even though that animal had cost fully as much as it would 
sell for. The successful winner of the prizes at our county fair last fall can 
appreciate this profit which is not measured by dollars and cents. 

And those who failed will be stimulated to greater exertions in the hope of 
winning next time. Our county took a long step forward by inaugurating 
the fair and we owe a vote of thanks to the promoters and managers of the 
same. I think I can see another profit in stock raising as compared with ex- 
clusive dairying in the influence upon our boys. It should be the aim of 
every one of us to encourage our boys to remain upon the farm. Give them 
the very best education possible, but teach them that there is no profession 
or business more honorable than that of the farmer. I have neither svmpathy 
nor patience with any farmer who disparages his calling to his children and 
advises his sons to seek for something better. 

I have been a farmer all my life, as was my father before me, and I am 
proud of it, and nothing will please me better than that my own boys should 
follow in the same pathway. The idea is entirely too prevalent, that if a boy 
is particularly bright his talents will be wasted on the farm and he should 
study law or medicine or embark in business in the city. While the fact is 
these bright bo^s are just what we need upon the farm « and so far as I have 
a right to an opinion, the opportunities for achieving success are greater to- 
day upon the larm than in the crowded city. 

And just confidentially, between you and I (if yon will pardon a slight di- 
gression), we need our brightest boys to represent us at Springfield and 
Washington; and I hope and expect ere long to see the ^eat agricultural in- 
terests of this county represented in our State and national legislature by 
intelligent and educated farmers. 

The drudgery and tedious routine which is unavoidably associated with the 
dairy business is naturally distasteful to a restless and ambitious boy, and 
tends to drive him away from the farm unless something is provided to relieve 
the monotony. And I know of nothing that will interest him more than the 
raising of good stock, especially if he has some share in it. 

But now before I close let me sound a note of warning. 

The present price of farm produce will not continue always. How long no 
one can tell. But the prudent feeder and breeder, will in the light of past 
experience, study how, by close attention to details, curtail unnecessary ex- 
penses, handling only the best cattle, properly combining food stuffs, and 
utilizing all waste products, to produce his beef, pork, milk, etc., at the least 
possible cost. In short, practice the business methods which every manufac- 
turer and business man find it necessary to avail himself of in this age of 
keen competition. And thus in these prosperous times prepare for the reac- 
tion in prices which must eventually come. 

Having tried both methods of farming I present to you the results of my 
experience as viewed from my standpoint. No doubt some of the deductions 
which I have drawn are erroneous. It is very easy in reasoning from effects 
to cause to arrive at a wrong conclusion. As did the Irishman, who just be- 
fore our late election, said mat **he voted for Bryan in '96 and got four good 
>ears and so he was going to do it again." 

It is impossible to map out a course of action, and erect guide posts, say- 
ing, ''this road leads to success and that one to failure. Success and failure 
are not entirely matters of conditions or circumstances. 
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It was said that in oar late war with Spain, the brilliant and repeated sue- 
•cesses of the American army and navy were due, not to the superior numbers 
or size of vessels, but to the character of the **men behind the guns/' It is 
Just so in civil life, stock farming or dairyiner or any other business. The 
successful man succeeds, not because of favorable circumstances, but in spite 
of difficulties— making each failure a stepping stone to future success. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 



DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
By Mrs. J. J. South worth, AUerton, 111. 

The Domestic Science association is the youngest child of the Illinois State 
Farmer's association and is but two years old. 

First— I would define the word domestic— meaning home. The advance- 
ment man has made in civilized life is due to the value he places on home» 
When Columbus discovered this great country he found it inhabited by peo- 
ple who made their home in caves and tents that merely afforded shelter from 
storm. There was little, if any thought of the comfort and sociability of 
home. Rich and poor labor for a home, not only for all, but for all time, 
from the cradle to the grave. The home is a shelter and protection no where 
else recognized. The well being of society rests upon them, they are the 
support of the nation, the church and all organizations that give blessing and 
vitality to social existence. On this occasion a particular kind of home is ta 
be considered. A farm home with all its environment, its sacredness, its de- 
lusion and comfort. Dear to my heart lies the memory of a home where a 
quarter of a century ago 1 went as its mistress, not a Queen Anne cottage 
with steam and electricity; a little home that was ours, where we planned for 
a larger and more modern one as prosperity came in the wake of hard labor. 
Where every bush and tree was planted with the aspirations that come only 
to the young housekeeper and home maker. In starting this home makings 
business I am purely an American and would count the cost. All farm home» 
can not be mansions but they can be comfortable and no matter how small 
the farm is, it should have a neat, little house where the family can be all to- 
gether and enjoy what to me is worth more than all else, the companionship> 
of the dear home folks. I bless God today for the thousands of farm homes 
in our land with all the modern conveniences where the rural mail route ha& 
made it possible for the best magazines and daily papers to reach us and 
thereby keep us in touch with the outside world. 

Home is a genuine Saxon word and implies much. There is no other in the 
language that clusters in it many and so stirring meanings. Murmur but the 
word and the child who was your merry guest begins to wheep. Play but its 
tunes and the bearded soldier who blanched not in the heat of battle droops 
and cries, whisper but its name, memories start around it that put fire into the 
brain and almost break the heart. Not gay, not pleasant, would all these 
home histories be, and yet humanity can not well spare the memories of 
them. So ferventlv does humanity cling to what natiire owes it that those 
who have none make for themselves one in vision. Early home thoughts are 
the last to leave us. Feeble age has them when it has nothing else in 
memory. And when all the furniture which imagination piits together has 
gone to pieces and to dust these not constructed but planted deep down in 
the living soil of primal consciousness fiourish to the fast. Even those who 
have an evil home, soften its many vices and out of the scantiest affection 
bring forth rays of the heart to brighten their retrospet. I believe our farn 
homes should oe made more convenient and beautiful in these days than ey%T 
before. Why not give to the frugal hard working farmer's wife as convenieat 
and beautiful home as her sister in the city. 
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There is a fj^rowinci^ discontent among our young people now, both boys and- 
iris, to get away from farm homes and in many instances we can not wonder, 
hen the treasures which experience has been collecting a few months may 
seem to take away, some diamonds are left which even the thief time has 
spared reminiscences that glimmering through bare and blank obscurity 
from the crevices of youth the past will ever give back to us what is best and 
most pleasant in our homes. This fact should never be forgotten — what is put 
into the first of life is put into the whole of it. It is the farm home that is- 
furnishing the young men and women for the city trades and professions. 
How important that tbey receive the best ideas of home, that the homes they 
go out in the world to make and the lives they shall live will truly enrich the- 
world. Our farm homes are yearly giving to the world much of its richest 
and best blood, best brain and strongest character. I honor the names of 
these exceptional women whom God has called to lead armies, or save king- 
doms or perform work which men have failed to do. But in an age when 
some misguided women are wanting a wider sphere I gladly remember that 
the woman whose name stands highest among women on earth achieved her 
immortality through domestic fidelity and unaffected piety. It behooves us 
to look well to life and its representations. From every myth, however ob- 
scure, we may draw some grand lesson, not alone for ourselves, but for the 
children God has given us. What we give our children the opportunity to be 
often determines what they will be. The social and financial problems that 
are confusing the master minds of todav must be settled in this, the dawn of 
the 20th century by our boys and girls. While we are looking toward the 
sunset of life they are looking toward the dawn. And we, as Americans, are 
to give them such a domestic training as will broaden their ideas and^ 
strengthen their self-confidence. And as our girls are to be housekeepers 
and home makers, how necessary in these days of frivolities to give them a 

food domestic training that they will not feel that a house keeper will be a* 
rudge. Training for home making is all that women want. Home making 
may come from any source. I do not know of a single accomplishment that 
is not useful in the home. When we talk of this matter of domestic economy 
we find our girls must have it. The sentiment has come to stay. We must 
train our girls to become tl^e strongest and best women in the world, they are- 
ready to take it— indeed demand it. 

People used to think the training of a woman came last because she mar- 
ried and went into a home. Our farmer boys need the best wives that can 
be given them, and in order to keep these broad acres of Illinois up to the 
front rank 'tis necessary to have the best men and best women to look after 
them. The training must come while she is young. The young are now, as 
they ever have been, controlling the destinies of future generations. 'Tis the 
gay, heart-whole, fancy free girl who will select the husband the mature 
woman must live with. 'Tis also the impulsive, ambitious boy with his eye 
on the prettiest ^irl in school who will selecc the woman the mature man 
must associate with down the western slope of life. 

And, in the langu^gelof a well-known poet, who said of our forefather ' 
Adam: 

He is looking for someone he hopes he will suit. 
To help him eat forbidden fruit; 
Some to share his sorrows and joys 
And to be the mother of his boys. 

This training must come while she is young. After she is 21 to 24 she can- 
not stop to get it. Then somebody is waiting with an open door for her to 
step in, and unless she has had the necessary training of a home maker ere 
this she enters on her work only half prepared. Therefore I am glad to ad- 
vocate Domestic Science, give it to your girls; and in whatever measure you 
give they will give it back in a ten- fold ratio. The measure of the worth of 
any life is in the ability of that life to meet the demands made upon it. 
Only a woman knows how many and varied are the demands made upon her life. 
Therefore a domestic education has become a necessity. Our girls must be 
taught to look at some of the problems of life in a different way from that of 

—20 F 
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our grandmothers. Because these same grandmothers many times were weak- 
ened by careless habits, until today we seem to find it necessary to brace up 
this American nation by pouring into it new blood from other nations in or- 
der to make it strong. We must do better work than our grandmothers, for 
we are better equipped. They had their hands full of work, we have ours 
just as full, for the world has grown lare^er and fuller of work. So near to 
the heart of any nation does the home lay that we have only to glance on 
France who has been compelled to place a premium on homes, and we will 
see that unless she looks well to her homes the republic of France will ere 
long find herself on the eve of a revolution that will shake her government 
from centre to circumference. Our American girls are to be the queens of 
American homes. Men build houses but women make homes. Every woman 
should be a e^ood cook in her own kitchen as well as a lady in her own par- 
lor. Therefore we urge the necessity of this domestic training for our girls, 
and when she enters a home the door of which is held open by the man she 
loves she will bless your memory for all time to come. 

Mrs. J. J. SouTHwoRTH. 
Allerton, III. 



VALUE OF SCIENCE IN THE KITCHEN. 

Read by Mrs. Jessie Holmes, Monticello, at 13th Codst. with Piatt County Farmers' Institute 

December 11, 1900. 

An American woman is nothing if not patriotic. True she should not, like 
the immortal Washington, be first in war, but she may with perfect propriety 
be first in peace and she has the divine right to expect the first place m the 
hearts of her countrymen. The importance may be overlooked for a season 
when the quadrennial eruptions of the political Vesuvius are belching forth 
their campaign smoke and lava, but when the ballot box has quieted the 
disturbances and the noise dwindles into mere mutterings of the defeated, 
then the abiding theme of the age rises like cream on milk, making men 
wonder if the poetess spoke truly when she said: 

*'For every bafflinsr problem put, 
A safe solution waits." 

Experience proves that intelligent mothers will raise intelligent children. 
No one will dispute that maternal influence and training predominates over 
the paternal. This truth alone would call for the careful training of woman 
that she may transmit proper power to her children. 

Our labors are indeed manifold and touch upon many sciences of the most 
subtle order. Chemistry, so intricate to understand, is involved with every- 
day life of all women who minister to the needs of a household. 

Laundry work is chemical and when the applications are made with superior 
intelligence, the results are swifter, surer and more satisfactory in every way. 

In the kitchen chemistry plays an important part since all food is prepared 
by chemical action of heat, either moist or dry. We are told that all the 
greatest and best cook? are men. This is very encouraging, but let me slyly 
whisper in your ears, that the great and good cooks are scarce in rural ais- 
tricts anyway. 

However competent and successful men may be as cooks, that fact still re- 
mains that the preparation of food is an occupation well adapted to women, 
and one which claims the attention of all people that on earth do dwelK 
Owen Meredith states exactly and poetically when he says: 

"We may live without poetry, music add art. 
We may live without conscience and live without heart. 
We may live without friends, may live without books. 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks." 

Many of these cooks must be women, too. Hence it is this reason the Do- 
mestic Science Club appears before you today. 
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The three principal departments of labor so natarally allotted to woman 
are the laandry, the kitchen and the nursery. 

Cooking is as traly science as anything you can study, but a branch which 
has suffered too little attention, and we hail the day when all cooking shall 
he brought to a scientific basis. 

A great form that enters into our kitchen life is the word **luck" you'll 
say **I had the worst luck with my bread today, or I had the best of luck 
with my cake." When you take your prescription to a druggist to be filled 
Hioes he hand you the result saying, I had the worst **luck" mixing this or 
I had splendid "luck" mixing it; oh, no, he uses just what is called for— no 
more and no less; mixes them as chemistry teaches and the result is always 
the same. So it is with our cooking. The exact measurements, proper con- 
4itions and properly mixed will always produce the same results. Our bad 
luck as we say comes too often from guessing at measurements, using our 
ovens when not at the right temperature or not following closely what the 
mixture calls for. When we see our best scientific cooks observe strictly all 
these little things, we know it counts for something. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection and conibination of our 
food. We know that certain foods give nourishment to certain organs of the 
bodv. Foods are divided into carbnaceous or heat force and fat producing 
foods; nitrogenous or fiesh forming, muscle making foods; phosphate, brain, 
nerve, and muscle foods, and inorganic as salt and water. 

The science of cooking and combining our food is one, the knowledge of 
which does not come intuitively, neither can we depend on the knowledge of 
our grandmothers. There should be an advancement and acquiring of 
knowledge in that direction as in all other sciences and arts. There should 
be as much science reauired of the one who cooks and serves our food for us 
as we now require of the one who enters our homes and prescribes drugs to 
oure us of ills caused by unscientific cooking. 

It also requires some knowledge to know how to buy them in the most 
oconomicai and judicious wav. Many people are at the mercy of the butcher 
and he knows it. Should it be soY 

It is a g^reater accomplishment to step into the kitchen and cook scientifically 
than to sit in the parlor and entertain so charmingly the most fashionable 
society ladj that ever crossed the threshold of a hospitable home. And 
when this is thoroughlv recognized, the lily white fingers that have become 
so skillful with the embroidery needle will become just as artful in the mix- 
ing of bread. 

Therefore if we want the proper kinds, combinations and conditions of our 
food we must have some one at the helm who understands intelligently what 
she is doing. Hence this club known as the Domestic Science Club of Mon- 
ticello Township was organized March 21, 1900. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. Tidball, ex- president of the 
Woman's Club, in the club room. The object of the meeting was explained 
b^ Mrs. S. Noble King of Bloomington, ill. Twelve ladies signified their 
willingness to unite and form a Domestic Science club and now it numbers 
forty -one. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Bear; vice-president, 
Mrs. Burgess; secretary, Mrs. Kagey; treasurer, Mrs. Adams. The object 
of this club is for the advancement of improved housekeeping art, for the 
preparation of better, more wholesome and nutritious food, to gain a knowl- 
edge and use of the best labor-saving utensils and to bring the methods of 
helpfulness before the mass of the people. 

We have endeavored to have the work of the organization as practical as 
possible. We have certain topics assigned for each meeting, as omelets, 
oreakfast foods, meats, etc. The topics are not only discussed, but the cook- 
ing is demonstrated. This is done so that all present may see the work done. 
One step farther was taken on the evening of September 20th; a special meet- 
ing was called at the home of the president. The object of this meeting was 
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for the purpose of introdaeine: the art of drafting patterns from models, sei^* 
ins: and darning, into the work already begun. It was found to be advisable 
and the work is progressing nicely under an experienced dressmaker. Twelve 
models have been sold and we hear of more to be ordered, and that is cer- 
tainly very encouraging. Our meetings are held on Saturday afternoons, from 
the hours of 2 o'clock to 5 o'clock. The first is drafting, second sewing or 
darning, the third cooking. 

We hope to see this manual training or industrial work find a place in oar 
public schools. It has already found a home in the Urbana schools and ex- 
pects to find one soon in Decatur, and why not our schools? 

The school board kindly gave the use of the west room in the old school 
house for the club meeting. The room is equipped with a heating stove , 
gasoline stove, cooking table and utensils and a long table to be used in draft- 
ing and cutting. Some of the ladies have made it more homelike by bring- 
ing their rocking-chairs. Great interest has been manifested and much good 
has already been accomplished. 

I here wish to express thanks for the encouragement and help given us by 
some of the men of our county and State in granting us an opportunity to 
come among them in our feeble way and present this subject as it has been 

E resented to us. The good deeds and encouraging words of some of our 
elpers will certainly follow them and their names will certainly be written 
in the memory of every woman in our State that has been benefitted by the 
upbuilding and advancement of this work. In the words of another. ''Despise 
not the day of small things, for no one can foresee to what vast dimensions 
they may grow." The infiuence we have set in motion will never cease, 
though none of us may hope to live to realize its full fruition. 

"A limpid stream so tiny that upon a summer's day, 

A sinsrle ox misrht drink it dry, sroes tricklinsr on its way, 
Adown the AllesrheDy's side it srathers strensrth and pride. 
Till in Ohio's river it stretches deep and wide. 

On, on, it sweeps, still sraininflr strength from many a kindred stream. 
Till in the Mississippi's tide its srarnered waters srleam. 

Here borne alonar with giant force thousrh slow its current be. 
It pours a vast, resistless flood into an inland sea. 

Thus may our efforts find success from a besrinninsr weak. 
New friends rise up and eourage take at every word we speak. 

Till step by step and inch by inch our cause shall arrow and spread. 
That cominsT generations may be wisely clothed and fed; 

That home shall reach perfection and our farthest goal be won. 
While the future reaps the harvest of our work so well begun." 



FOOD AND NUTRITION, OR SOME OF NATURE'S LAWS FOR BUILDING HEALTHY 

BODIES. 

Read at Aledo, HI., January 23, 1901, by Barbara E. Page. Princeton, 111. 

"Our lives belong to other than ourselves, and we do others wrong in our neglect of 
health." 

Something over forty years ago there used to meet in a little back room, 
not a block from Porter's corner, a small company of men, and sitting around 
a good ** chunk fire," with feet elevated to the top of the stove, discussing 
farming, while that good saint, the family horse, stood around the corner out 
of the wind wishing for a blanket; and at home the cow patiently waited for 
more leaves to grow on the empty corn stalk. The pig after a breakfast of 
chipped ice, had snuggled down in a corner of a rail lence for a nap. 

These were only bogus farmers, saying, * 'Behold our hands, brown and 
callous from honest toil," when their soft whiteness would rival those of a 
city belle before. golf became fashionable. 

Other farmers laughed at the **book farmers," as they were called, and 
worked on, each trying alone to find the best way and to wrest from the earth 
by muscular force a competence. 

Our book farmers have long since gone to their rest, and there ended the 
first Farmers' Institute association of Winnebago county. 
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But the seed was sown. Men began to think and confer with each other, 
consult together as to best methods and compare results,, and after years of 
germinating the plant appeared in the present organization, second to none 
m the State. 

Here the farmers come as to a school, not to be entertained, but to learn 
from each other and from other brainy men, who have all worked and studied 
and from experience can tell, each in his line, what seems the best and most 
profitable method. 

But I am not here to extol the gentlemen. They are wise enough in their 
own conceits. 

I want to talk to the ladies, the farmers' wives and daughters. 

The men are much more liberal than we are. Women cling to their own 
and their mother's ways and tools, while the men, less conservative, are on 
the lookout for new, better and easier ways. 

Nearly all other classes are organized for meeting periodically and for dis- 
cussion of their needs and work, comparing methods and results. The house- 
keeper works alone, thinking out her own improvements, if she makes any. 

Look back fifty years and think of the way farming was carried on. The 
farmer plowed for his crops and tilled his corn with a single 10 or 12-inch 
plow ; had no corn planter, but an impractical hand planter, usually dropping 
by hand, covering with a hoe; also dropped his potatoes by hand, dug them 
by hand, dug them with hook or fork, cut hay with a scythe and grain with a 
cradle, until Mr. McCormick and John H. Manny (both farmers) came to his 
rescue. He then had no wind mills or water tauKS, and think how well he is 
equipped today with valuable machinery, the child of his own busy brain and 
skilled hand. We wonder what would have been the result if the nousewives 
had organized a Domestic Science Association fifty years ago, and they had 
planned together, and worked for better things, as have the farmers. 

Believing that what is i?ood for the farmer is good for his family, we want 
to interest you in this Domestic Science movement, hoping you will then 
wake up to a realizing sense of the great good it will be to you, (as others 
have found it) and study and work among yourselves. For none of these 
good things can come to us unless we ourselves work for them. You ask 
what is Domestic Sciance? Perhaps it is more plainly expressed in the term, 
Homemaker's Association. It means anything which makes the home or in- 
mates better or happier. 

Can you measure the length and depth of that word home? All that it re 
calls? All that it is to you now? All that it means in the future to you, or 
to your children? This is the home we want to make perfect, to learn to 
keep in the best possible manner, yes, the best, in the broadest sense of the 
word, and make it a resting place for our minds as well as our bodies. 

We will not alone aspire to be cooks and housekeepers, but homekeepers. 
And to do this we must consult toe:ether and study, learning from the 
thoughts of those we can not speak with,tne best,quickest,easiest way to accomp- 
lish our work. Our first thought should tend toward architecture (and each must 
take this home to herself), every human being is an architect, building up 
his body as he chooses, well or ill as he conscientiously works. Every 
mother should remember this, and teach the child that he can build well, 
and so insure to this country noble men and women who will guide with 
steady hand our Ship of State. 

Who was it that said, show me a child of seven years and I will tell you 
what kind of a man he will make, and on the mother is thrown the sole re- 
sponsibility until the child reaches the age of seven years. The mothers of 
today are the women who guide the rulers of the next half century, and as 
they will perform their work, so will the laws be made and upheld, and the 
more honored our fiag will be. Can you tell me in all our country's history 
of a single prominent statesman whose mother was a weak, selfish, vacillating 
woman? I find no record of any. 
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Men are the breadwinners, and to them we leave the care of business anci 
politics. To us ^ive the care of home and family. Let us not try to do their 
work, but that which they cannot do. 

Do our own better, have better homes, better education, happier families^ 
which means better men and women. Means sending our sons and daughters 
to homes of their own, better trained than we were. Their work made easier 
because they can take hold of it more intelligently. 

A realization that the health and happiness in our households depends 
largely upon what we allow them to eat, is enough to make all conscious 
women want to make this a study. But men and women are so busy gettinfi[; 
a living, that they have little time to live. Dr. Sir Henry Thompson or 
London, says: **That more than one-half of the ill health which embitters 
our lives is due to avoidable errors in diet." Scientists teach us '*that im- 
properly cooked food or malnutrition is at the foundation of most of th& 
desire for drink. That it also causes a large per cent of the insanity, and 
that crime lies at its door." 

The labor question is but a struggle for a higher standard of living, scarcely 
understood, and some times unwisely brought to a climax. Bishop Foster 
tells us, if we care for men's souls, we must have regard for their bodies also* 

And Mr. Atwater says half the struggle is for food. What is food? Food 
to the mass of mankind, is the satisfaction of an animal instinct, directed 
solely by ph^rsical habit and social custom, to the remainder it means that 
which taken in the body builds it up, repairs the tissues, or, being consumed 
in the body, yields heat to keep it warm, creates strength for its work. 

The cheapest food is that which supplies the most nutriment for the least 
money. The most economical is that which is the cheapest, and at the same 
time best adapted to the wants of the eater. The maxim, that **best is the 
cheapest" does not apply to the food. 

More than one hundred years ago Count Rumford began his experiments 
on the beggars of Munich, and since others have carried on the work, until 
today we realize more than ever before, the close relationship and inter- 
dependence of mind and bod;^. And that you cannot expect clear moral per- 
ception or capacity for work in an ill- fed, poorly developed body. 

We very much hope the hour is near when cooking and serving will be 
introduced into the lower grades of our public schools, ooth city and rural. 
This we feel will lead to more intelligence in household management 
and following it will come a better condition in the homelife. As now 
many girls leave school at the eight and even sixth grades, to go into the 
shops, where they remain until they go to homes of their own, knowing just 
as much about all domestic affairs as they did when they entered the puolie 
school at six years of age. 

The valu6 of this work has been proven by what has been accomplished at 
Bloomington by Mrs. J. Noble King and her co-workers; at Urbana by Mrs» 
Dunlap and other ladies, also by the women of other towns in central Illinois, 
where they either taught themselves or paid a special teacher, until the school 
boards became convinced and said, we will pav for it, the good work must 
go on. Those of us who have not had the benefit of such instruction must 
supply the deficiency by earnest investigation, and daily application of prin- 
ciples learned. Perhaps the easiest ways to do this is to organize a D. S. A» 
Two years ago at the institute at Champaign the association was first or- 
ganized, and as it was desirous to reach all farmers' wives^ it was thought 
best to organize county associations affiUiated with the local institute, holding 
meetings at the same time, constituting a branch of that body, as they 
kindly invited us to do. 

In furtherance of this plan 50 counties organized, but 30 dropped off, the 
germ dying, Winnebago among them, but the last year the loss was more 
than made up, and 60 counties were interested. But this did not seem to fill 
the requirements; we needed to meet more frequently. Township clubs were 
then started, but neighborhood clubs are better, where they can meet once 
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in two weeks. These should be made as informal as possible; choose a presi- 
dent and secretary. Then a subject for discussion, which is of mutual in- 
terest. Announce at each meeting the subject for the next, and then each 
take part, try and get an expression from every member, and make each 
feel that it is their meeting:. Each come prepared with a note book and pencil 
to take down anything she cares to remember and wants for further reft r- 
ence; also bring the question she is puzzled over to drop unsigned into the 
question box. Any question answered will teach us to make better homes, 
to rear healthier, stronger boys and girls, to prepare more nutritious foods, 
provide more attractive surroundings, and increase the feeling that home is 
the best place in the world. 

Shakespeare said: 

**In the name of all the gods at once 
Upon what meat does our CsBsar feed? 
That he has grown so great." 

In Shakespeare, s day the housewife did not know what foods were body 
builders and brain nourishers, or how to prepare the food in a nutritious 
economical, palatable way, as we do today, and we can learn much more by 
sending to the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington for 
Bulletin No. 23, Pood Its Nutritive Value and Cost, by Prof. Atwater. We 
will then have the valuable results of his experiments and the information in 
a plain concise form. Also, charts showing at a glance the proportion of food 
value in different foods, for the same price. Also, a dietary of food material 
approximating the standard required by the average well man. Charts which 
show the per cent of food and waste in different meats, as skin, bone, fat, etc., 
and you will find that it is not the high-priced cuts which are the most nutri- 
tious, but the cheaper meat, which is within the reach of the laboring man 
who needs the strength it gives, viz. 



Neck of beef, value . . . . . 
Round •* •* .... 
Sirloin ** ** .... 
Mutton •• •• .... 
Salt pork 



t * 



6 cents per pound 
15 *^ '• , 

25 •• •• , 

22 
12 '• •• . 



4.17 nutritions. 

1.67 

1. 

1.14 

2.08 



But you will find it interesting, studying these charts for yourself, and 
while you are sending, add to your list No. 85, Fish as Food, No. 34, 
Meats, Composition and Cooking. There is no charge made for them. Uncle 
Sam is very good to scatter the knowledge he ^ams among his children. 
The meetings may seem more interesting to some if you vary your propfram 
and subscribe for the ** Oread," **The Boston Cooking School Magazine," 
or **The Ameiican Kitchen Magazine,"' either of which contains much use- 
ful information and many practical suggestions, besides a continuous line of 
work and demonstrations designed for club use. Some day we hope to have 
our food served economically, in prop];fer proportions and dainty form by our 
butcher, baker and grocer; out until that happy day comes, the housekeeper 
must wrestle with that problem in her own home, and through all she must re- 
member that food to be digestible, must be properly and palatably cooked. 
But when the first principles of nutrition are mastered the rest of the lesson 
will be easily learned, and the daily food supply will almost unconsciously be 
regulated with regard to the needs of the family. But Domestic Science 
means more than cooking. It means to keep on with the work King Soloman 
talked about so long ago, and so signally failed to put in practice. We must 
teach our boys to be good, clean, honest christian men, our girls to be pure, 
self-forgetful, earnest women, ever ready to extend a helping hand and scat- 
ter happiness along their pathways. 

Serious women ask for knowledge which gives them greater power for 
usefulness. A woman cannot emancipate herself from nature's laws; she 
must accept them, but in their right conception is a world of liberty. 
The future makes great calls upon her, and greater knowledge of science and 
nature will bring added respect for the most trivial duties. 
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What she needs is to get control of her work. Housework may be simpli- 
&ed as soon as a body of thoughtful women think best to make its simplifi- 
cation their study. Less advance has been made in household matters than 
anywhere else and a re-adjustment is sadly needed. 

This is what the Domestic Science movement has come to accomplish. 
Meanwhile we must remember the young e^irls who have not received the 
training which their brothers have gained along the lines of the work they 
expect to engage in. The sister goes to school, perhaps college, is taught 
music and art, returns soon to go to a home of her own knowing nothine of 
cooking or housekeeping. Or perhaps she is the daughter of a man unable 
to help her, after she is old enough to care for herseliT Our schools have 
done nothing to educate the hands; she has faithfully studied books but 
learned nothing of what Domestic Science would teach her. Do you think 
that girl capable, be she ever so willing, to keep house and bring up a family 
AS she ought? 

Would you take your horse to a blacksmith however well he might under- 
stand the anatomy of the horse's foot, who had never learned to place a shoe 
or drive a nail? If vour son had taken his degree in college and scholarships 
in Germany, yet haa never learned to drive or operate a corn- planter would 
you enjoy having him put in your corn? How then pan you expect your 
daughter or any other woman to do intelligently a work she has never been 
taught, either m school, or by that more unrelenting teacher — experience — to 
do. A pathetic incident came to my knowledge the other day. A little 
mother 17 or 18, perhaps, came into the woman's exchange, carrying a tiny 
baby in her arms, and stood there looking longingly at some homemade 
biscuits. After a time she almost whispered, **How much are they?" **They 
•do look so good, but they cost more than bakers — 1 didn't know it, and I 
thought if I surprised John with them for supper, he'd be good natured 
tonight and stay at home." **Will you havelthem? **No, this is all I have" 
showing a few pennies. **0h I wish I knew how to cook something — it 
makes me hungry to see them, and perhaps John would feel better." And 
the frail child, she was but a child bearing the duties of a woman, passed 
out, to get her baker's bread, and home. We can only imagine that nome. 
where light house- keeping was practiced from necessity, and I wondered it 
John went down to the saloon or bowling alley that night, and if sewing and . 
jcooking were part of the curriculum of our poblic schools, would he not have 
been content to have remained at home happy with his wife and babe. 

Statistics show that $10,500,000, or $150.00 per capita is spent yearly in the 
United States for food and clothing; most of this is spent by women. Ought 
she not to be well instructed to bear wisely this trust? The well-to-do woman 
should here help her less fortunate sister, who by force of circumstance 
seems obliged to purchase where she can get the greatest amount for her 
money, even when the surplus is made up of inferior fagus, and often in- 
lurious material. Let every woman find out if she gets her full weight and 
by simple tests whether her goods are xfare and as represented, both food and 
cloth, and then stand by her dealer, helping him to be honest, be willing to 
pay a fair price, not seeking the cheapest, which is sold so cheap that it can 
not be produced except by adulteration or **sweat shop" labor. Where the 
demand is for honest goods, bogus goods and dishonest dealers will be driven 
from the streets. Let us then hasten the day when sewing and cooking shall 
be added to the cirriculum of public schools. Also, may our influence help 
to establish center township schools so that the scholars from rural districts 
shall have equal advantages with the city children , and until that is accomplished 
and for the benefit of older women, organize our neighborhood clubs and 
carry on the work making such improvements in our homes that even 
the /S hour" system can not cause the dismay in our households, which it 
did in that of the labor leader, who on entering his house, cried: 
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What! No sapper yet? **No," said his wife calmly, **you will recall 
that I began worK at 6 o'clock this mornioff." 

"Well, what has that to do with it?" he demanded. 

"My 8* hoar watch expired at 2 this afternoon," she answered. 

Mrs. W. L. Frisbie. 
Rockford, Winnebago County, Illinois. 
Delivered before the Winnebago Coanty Institute, Jan. 16, 1901. 



HIGH EDUCATION FOR WOMEN AS REGARDS BETTER HOUSEKEEPING AND 

HOMEMAKING. 

By Miss Lina Brenneman, Minier, 111. 

If ):he busy housekeeper is ever justified in allowing her thoughts to ramble 
into poetry and song, in utter forgetfulness of cooking and sweeping, wash- 
ing and baking and housework in general, or if perhaps her beauty loving 
nature, bears her away in s^ite of herself, out into field and grove and wood- 
land, it must surely be at this season of the year when the earth is all aglow. 
Let her go,friends; do not chide for neglect of duty, the home and its inmates 
will suffer intensely while she is away, but it will not be long and she will 
come back laden with trophies to brighten the dark corners and the work 
will fairly fiy with new zest, fresh vigor. This is so often designated as the 
sad season, out to me the ripened grain and falling leaves only speak of the 
wonderful promise of spring gloriously fulfilled. We are standing today on 
the threshold of a new century ; in the past generation we have come to be 
known as a nation of hustlers, an ambitious, energetic race; what will this new 
century brines to us, what will it bring to our women; how will they use or 
abuse some of the privileges accorded them, are among the questions con- 
fronting us. We are proud of *our women, they are as fair as any in the 
land; they are daily showered with compliments from the wisest, the most 
leading men of the age; they have won for themselves the laurels, noble, 
brave and true; they have proven that they can fill any position of honor, 
enter any trade or profession, and da it well. The free independent spirit of 
our American women is commented upon by all foreign nations; doubtless 
when we go abroad and are questioned about our nativity, we shall answer 
with pride and satisfaction, United States of America. We love to talk about 
these triumphs of ours; we delight in fiaunting them before the astonished 
gaze of an admiring world. But my friends, what about our faults? We 
nke to keep them in the background as much as possible, do we not? They 
are like bad weeds, uowever,the more we crowd them back the more persistent 
they become and they seem to have a fashion of flourishing in any kind of 
soil. The only way to get rid of them is to march right in and exterminate 
root and branch; even then we must be constantly on the watch lest some 
stray seed or rootlet will seek to avenge its parent start afresh with renewed 
energy; and it seems to me that once in a while it is good for us to drag out 
our faults and talk them over, so today we will ask ourselves what have we 
neglected, what has been left undone; is there any work waitiug that will 
carry us still higher in [the scale of true civilization? Oh, my frieods, never 
for a moment should we allow ourselves to think that our people or our 
country are perfect. Just as truly as we have reason to be proud that we are 
American born and citizens of these United States, just so surely have we 
need to stop in our mad rush for riches and fame and think seriously of the 
one work of women which from its very nature, its intricacies and its im- 
portance, makes it paramount to all other accomplishments and peculiarly 
adapted to their heads and hands. I say we have need to stop and think 
are we doing all we can to promote the work of housekeeping and home- 
making? 
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Has it ever occurred to you my friends that with all our accomplishments ,. 
our intelligent ideas and our much talked of coolheadedness^ which latter- 
compliment was perhaps meant exclusively for the lords of creation, we are^ 
in a measure a vast regiment of extremists? That we are very apt to carry 
any one reform on and on to the utter disregard and neglect of the many 
small opportunities for doing good which are constantly crossing our path. 
We do this more or less in all lines of business, even in fashion. By t he- 
way, do you remember how we used to make our dress sleeves so tight we 
could scarcely move our arms, and how we made them larger and larger un- 
til we were ooliged to go through a door sideways? Now see what we have 
come to again, and these are not the latest; they — but never mind, we are not 
discussing the latest fancies of Dame Fashion just now. Of late years the 
cry of education, more education, higher education, has been ringing in our 
ears until the very air seems to vibrate with the words, and it would almost 
seem as though it were impossible to lead a useful and successful life unless- 
we were thoroughly schooled. Now my friends, I would not underrate 
book learning; I would not undertake to criticise the good work that is being 
done by our colleges, universities and high schools, but I shall try to show 
you that their teaching is not what we need in our work, and until they see 
fit to chaujgfe their course of study somewhat, it seems to me their services are 
not essential in promoting the welfare of housekeeping and homemaking. 
We are living in an era of progress, and the fact that women have presided 
over homes since time be^^an, is no evidence that they are perfect in the art^ 
and it goes without question that we need enlightenment m that direction, 
because we have thousands of happy homes where light and sunshine prevail^ 
ib no proof that we have not also tnousands of unhappy homes where work i» 
drudging, and where the art of making life worth living is unknown, and all 
things considered, it seems only reasonsble to presume that the best as weli 
as the poorest homes are not exempt from improvement. They tell us that 
housework is goin^ to be reduced to a science; why, my friends, hasn't it al- 
ways been a scientific art? And, really our grandmothers did much of their 
work on scientific principles, only we didn't know it then. They tell us also> 
that domestic service will be taught in our public schools ; the time is as yet 
indefinite; and we will not discuss the advisability of such a course, though 
to me the plan seems an excellent one; for the present we must help our- 
selves and one another in deciding what sort of an education is needed and 
how it mav best be attained to accomplish desired results. 

Since the various avenues for the advancement of women have beeD 
opened, housework has for some mysterious reason no longer been consid- 
ered as one of the accomplishments of life; hence no provision has been 
made in our public institutions of learning, for the development of household 
talent. It has been menial labor; women have been led to believe that when 
all other means of gaining a livelihood have failed, and not till then,, they 
may try domestic science; today we do not give our most accomplished house- 
keeper one- half the credit that was accorded women of the same rank year» 
ago. Every paper we pick up contains numerous accounts of happy mar- 
riages and invariably when the bride is designated as an accomplished young- 
woman, she is either a skillful pianist, an artist of note, a fine elocutionist, a 
fraduate of the high school, that university or vender college, but not once 
o we see that she is an exceptionally fine cook and excellent housekeeper; 
not once do we see that her homemaking qualities are among her greatest 
charms. And these are the essentials for the future welfare and happiness 
of that new home whose foundation is being laid in the glow of youth when 
everything seems bright and fair and prosperous; do you say this mission 
proves nothing? That the housekeepers' art is an understood thing in a 
irirl's education? Well, perhaps it is, but I am sorry to say it often turns out 
to be a sadly misunderstood thing. Mothers have been taught that they 
must educate their daughters; yes, and they are educating them to become 
typewriters, clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers — anything to save them 
from the necessity of working out, which means doing for a certain sum of 
money per week what nearly every girl must sooner or later do for some man 
for love's sake. Ycu^v^ill say, perhaps, that herr love will teach her all these 
things. Perhaps, but will it not be infinitely better for the man's comfort and 
woman's peace of mind if she can go as keeper of this new home with several 
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years experieoee, instead of having to enter as a pupil? There comes to my 
mind the words of the man, who said to his wife that poetry and flower&r 
might be beautiful accessories to a well cooked dinner but they would never 
in the world make up for a bad one; it was a bitter lesson, my friend, but it 
took deep root. 

, Housekeeping, homemaking and married life and its attendant duties— think 
it out for yourselves, my friends, and then tell me if it is right to encourage 
our girls or even allow them to take upon their shoulders these responsibin- 
ties without due preparation. Let me repeat, the most important elements in. 
housekeeping and homemaking is the actual work itself; that part which 
comes every day, year in and year out, and that is the very factor which haE^ 
been most neglected since the great educational- war began. Now who and 
what are to blame for this state of affairs; surely not the men, for we have 
yet to meet with the man who was not proud to say that mother, daughter^ 
wife or sister were skilled in household arts; my friends, they like a well 
cooked meal three times a day and they enjoy evjpry possible home comfort 
too well to make any disparaging remarks in that direction. Is it our fault 
then my friends. At the risk of making myself very unpopular for a few- 
moments, I am going to assert that this education business lies at the bottom 
of the greater part of all this evil, inasmuch as it has been carried too much 
in the wrong direction. I do not wish to impress you with the idea that our 
country is actually suffering for women to do housework, or that all our 
farmers' daughters are rushing off to college, leaving the house and home to 

get along as best it may^ but we have not made the progress here that has- 
een made in all other lines of business, and there is many a woman doing 
housework today not from choice, but because it seems to be the only avenue 
open to her, and she considers herself a drudge, bemoans her hard lot and 
does not perform her ttisk with the cheerfulness and grace that would be 
possible had she been educated and trained to see how important a work it is,, 
what grand possibilities lie therein and that she is not only toiling for others- 
with no other compensation, save the paltry dollars, but that she is in a po- 
sition for storing up knowledge unestimated. It is impracticable to send the 
great majority of our farmers' daughters to college; this is such a busy world 
and there is always so much that wants to be done right away that they can- 
not be spared from home, and often too the family purse is too meagre ta 
afford the extra expense, and it is wrong for you. my dear young friends, ta 
brood over this as though it were a dreadful calamity and you were being 
deprived of the very elixir of life. 

I wish that I might be able to impress you with the thought that the crown- 
ing ambition of every young girl's life should be, to become efficient in the 
domestic art and that the fundamental principles of good housekeeping be^ 
not in scholarly training, but rather in knowing how to perform the thousand 
and one tasks, that fall to every housekeeper's lot, with neatness and dis- 
patch I that it is more important to know how to cook and serve a meal in an 
appetizing, inviting manner, than it is to be able to recite the names of our 
ex-Presidents backward and forward and from the middle up and down, or 
to know all about the Seven Wonders of the World, or anything about the 
ancient history of Rome, or any of these things that do not belong to house- 
keeping directly, though some of them may work in charmingly as side issues- 
and we shall probably touch upon that later on. For some unaccountable 
cause we have given vent to the idea that education meant solely a knowledge 
of books and that higher education meant more books, while visions of di- 
plomas from high schools and colleges floated through our minds; in a general 
sense of the word this is correct, but listen to these words from Daniel 
Webster: ''Knowledge of books does not imply all that is contained in the 
large term of education, the feelings must be disciplined; the passions are to> 
be restrained, true and worthy motives are to be inspired, a prof ound religous^ 
feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality is to be inculcated under all cir- 
cumstances." 

In this age of enlightened civilization it would hardly be wise to suggest that 
higher education, even in the common sense of the term, was useless, and worse 
than folly to admit that the ideal homemaker and housewife could possibly be ai^ 
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ignorant woman, bat to give countenance to the impression that years of hard 
study and close application to books, that travel and sight- seeing and perhaps 
a journey or two abroad are essential, or I may even say desirable in this 
work is surely very erroneous, for there is nothing in all these educational 
•elements to foster not love of home, but pride and pleasure in household 
work and homely tasks. To be sure we have many model housewives and lovely 
homemakers among our college bred women, but they have become such in 
spite of and not because of their education; all must admit that our schools and 
colleges of today educate away from domestic service, inasmuch as they 
ignore it entirely. Were this form of teaching as necessary as some people 
maintain, the outlook for we farm women would be deplorable indeed, for no 
one knows better than we do what living on the farm means, rich or poor, 
old or young, no matter how much we love the farm and its surroundings, 
we can never be blind to the fact that it is a busy place, that it takes excel- 
'lent planning and perfect system, to get each day's work out of the way and 
leave a little time for rest and recreation. And if a mother can not do her 
duty by her daughters, if sh^ can not train them in such a way that they may 
one day reign queen in a home of their own unless she gives them a finishea 
education, tell me, if you please, who is going to wash dishes, make beds, 
oook, sweep, wash, mend,. etc. Don't we know better than any one else that 
it is next to impossible to hire help {or domestic purposes, and don't we 
know also that competent experienced help is a rarity? And furthermore, my 
dear sisters, you will never mend this matter so long as you persist in treat- 
ing the girl who comes to work in your kitchen as though she were a ma- 
ohine, or on the other hand so long as you persist in throwing your head in 
the air and telling the man, be he stranger or friend, who comes to your 
door and humbly begs for the help of one of your daughters a couple of 
•weeks, **No thank you sir, my girls do not work out." No wonder then that 
we must hear young girls say^ as 1 heard a short time' since, that **I'm not 

going to work in anybody's kitchen nor in my own, some one else can do my 
itchen work," and ladies and gentlemen, is there any wonder or any narrow- 
mindedness connected with the thought that presents a strong plea for 
thorough education along this line of a woman's work? Housekeeping is 
neither poetry nor pastime, but downright earnest work, and it behooves us 
to call a halt and begin to educate in a different manner; for there is a form 
of higher education that will do more toward raising domestic service to its 
proper position than all the school training and book learning of the world 
put together. It is the education that springs from good training, from ex- 
perience and observation, from good and pure thinking, from sound common 
sense and good judgment. 

When a woman begins to realize that **love of home" has been the inspira- 
tion of all that is most beautiful in art, music and literature; that the home 
has long been recognized as important beyond estimation, in its relation to 
society as well as individuals, and the character of a nation is looked upon as 
an index to the character of its homes; that the home is the school for the 
•culture of all that is best in us; that it is the basis of all that is valuable here 
on earth, and that there can be no home without a keeper; more wonderful 
still that keeper must be a woman. When she learns to look upon housework 
as an accomplishment instead of a drudgery ; when she comes to understand 
the full truth and beauty of the words, **Who sweeps a room as by God's 
law, makes that and the action fine;" when she begins to understand the im- 
portance of all the insignificant little tasks that oelong to every well kept 
house and home, that they are the foundation to future success; when she 
understands the full glory of the words housekeeper and homemaker; that it 
is an accomplishment any woman may well be proud of; that she who reigns 
over a well kept home is enjoying a priceless privilege. 

My dear friends, some one has said and said truly, ** Whenever you are 
tempted to underrate the housekeeper's calling, remember the world ajj^rees 
with Franklin, who said, *A house without a woman and firelight is like a 
body without a soul or spirit,' " and if we would only give this subject a little 
♦earnest thought there would surely be an end to this mechanical way of per- 
forming home duties, while all the while we are thinking of some great talent 
that is wasting itself on the desert air. Talent— cultivate it, my friend, to the 
43est of your ability and time, and use it as an element to brighten your home. 
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The world will get along very well without it and your friends will derive un- 
told pleasure from your little talent, and it need never be called lost or wasted. 
Mothers, teach your daus^hters ail the good housewifely arts you were taught 
by your mother and all the new and convenient ways of doin^ things you 
learned by your own experience. Teach them all the good qualities requisite 
to the making of a good housekeeper and homemaker, and they are many, to the 
best of your power and ability, both by example and precept. Teach them to be 
selfreliant, cheerful, not only when the household machinery runs, like clock- 
work,but teach them to cultivate cheerfulness under the most trying circum- 
stances. Teach them the sin of fretting, fault-finding and worrying; teach thent 
that ** there is nothing so kingly as kindness'* at home as well as abroad; teach 
them that the crying need of our country today is not for better business 
women, but for more capable housekeepers; bring them up in such a way 
that they will stand in open-eyed astonishment if any one essays to call house- 
work a drudgery. Drudgery! All work becomes that when we, whose duty 
it is to perform it, are so conceited as to sit calmly down, with folded hands, 
to await developments. True, there are many disagreeable tasks, but are 
they any more unpleasant for me. than for youf and in what trade or pro- 
fession are they lacking? Life itself is not all sunshine and roses, and even 
the roses sometimes have thorns. 

No woman, though she be the wealthiest and most highly educated lady in- 
the land, has any right to consider herself too good to assist a less fortunate 
sister in an honest task when the occasion demands it; we cannot deny a 
certain class distinction: years of heredity and refinement can never go for 
naught; but ought not tnose who enjoy this privilege show their breeding by 
trying to lift others up instead of trampling down? Surely, my friends, we 
women need to learn to exercise more unselfishness, more sympathy, more 
charity in every way toward one another and it rests with the mothers of 
today, the maiden aunts, and the young girls just budding into womanhood,, 
to do this, each in her own quiet individual way. Teach your daughters that 
to be a good wife means a bended will and a tenderly considerate self forget- 
fulness; that to be a good mother means pain of body, unending faithfulness 
to absorbing duty ana the offering of mind and soul and heart on the altar 
of maternaldevotion ; finally teach them anything and everything, that will 
tend to broaden and sweeten the home life, and do try to ^'practice what you 
preach" and always cheerfully and penitently admit your own faults and 
failures; the impress of many a carefully taught lesson is lost by neglect of 
this; not lon^ ago in some journal or other I found a little sketch, which 
brings out vividly the keen sense of observation our little folks have and the 
necessity of older people guarding deed and tongue. A lady out shopping^ 
went out of her way to meet a small boy whom she had seen robbing a bird 
of her nest and eggs; she lectured him kindly and wound up by saying r 
'*how sad and lonely the poor bird must feel at the loss of her nest." With a 
quick glance the boy answered: **Huh, she don't care; she's on your hat."^ 
And mothers, do not think you are failing in your duty, if you for one cause 
or another must take your girl from school at the age of 16 to assist you in 
your household tasks; our colleges are turning out excellent teachers, and 
your daughter will have an average practical knowlege of books by this time, 
enough to take her safely through emergencies if sue makes housekeeping' 
and homemaking her lifework; so long as our girls will insist on marrying at 
18 and 20, they need this four years course in the school of Domestic Science,, 
more than anything else; not a theatrical course but a practical one; then 
there is so much in the way of education wherein we can help ourselves, that 
the shortening of our school days need never be a stumbling-block to future suc- 
cess. And do not allow yourselves to be led astray by those who are telling 
you that mothers are net capable of teaching their daughters to cook and 
keep house, because they themselves were not taught, for those who have 
ample time and money to give their daughters a special course of training in 
this work it is all well and good and praiseworthy if they see the necessity of 
doing so, but let us not place such a course on the list of essentials, for then, 
ladies and gentlemen, we should discourage twenty mothers and daughters 
where we would encourage one. Your own good judgment must tell you, my 
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friends, that it is impossible or at least impracticable, at the present time to 
^ive all our daughters this advantage, and anyway it seems to me any 
mother who is worthy the name ean teach her daughter manifold duties ap- 
pertaining to the house and home which only a mother can teach, and if she 
awakens to a realization of her own shortcomings then let mother and 
daughter study together for mutual improvement. 

I firmly believe that it is possible for any woman to become a good cook 
and neat housekeeper and a happ^ homemaker by her own individual effort, 
and the help that can be gained right in her own home, or in the home of 
«ome one else, and the aid of books and periodicals that come under our daily 
notice; experience, my friends, is the best teacher we shall ever get, and 
practice, you know, leads to perfection. How often we hear a mother, with 
the light of love shining in her eyes, say that she is determined to give her 
girl a good education if she gives her nothing more; a beautiful ambition for 
a mother to have, but, alas! now often is the most important part of that 
daughter's education so utterly neglected that she finally comes to actually 
despise and look down upon the work for which she and all her kinswomen 
were created; the work which must be done, and which should be well done, 
if we, as a nation, are to keep on growing in health, happiness and prosperity. 
And, I would have you grasp this truth once and forever, that the one great 
■secret of a happy home Ties m a kindliness of spirit and a loving thoughtful- 
uess for the comfort of those about us. Oh! my friends, to those of us who 
have ever known the protecting influence of a good home, it is unutterably 
sad to think of being homeless, and we should strive hour by hour, and day 
by day, to make that retreat a veritable Eden. 

Of great help to housekeepers are the Harion's Household magazines; they 
fairly teem with helpful hints and current news, and in the social letters we 
iget glimpses in the lives and homes of some of our sweetest, truest, purest 
women, who perhaps could not be induced for love or money to stand up in 
|)ublic and give the whys and hows of their success. Reading, good reading, 
IS a great stronghold to mental culture, and will do much to raise our minus 
to something more beneficial than the common^ neighborhood gossip; a sym- 
pathetic interest in the affairs of our friends is all right, but needless battle 
and idle curiosity is a nuisance. I once knew of a woman who was always 
right on hand to offer her services whenever a case of sickness broke out m 
the neighborhood, because it gave one such an opportunity to look right in 
the heart of a woman's hqusehold. It is needless to say that her coming was 
considered anything but a blessing by the afflicted family, for no woman 
wants the sacred precincts of her home overhauled by a scandal monger. 

Yes, my friends, I would advocate a fair amount of reading for every 
houscEeeper whenever practicable, but I would not sacrifice time that should 
be given to absolute rest, nor would I neglect really necessar;^ duties to gain 
that end; neither am I at all enthusiastic over the plan that is so often sug- 
gested to busy women, viz.: Pinning a newspaper on the wall and gleaning 
from it while going about your work. I think I gave that plan a tnoron^E 
trial and call it a failure; in the first place the work in hand takes just twice 
as long to complete, and secondly we are apt to make dreadful blunders by 
trying to do two things at once; **a place for everything" is a-good motto, and 
^*a time for everything" is equally so. I once broke a handsome dish trying to 
-wash dishes and commit a poem for recitation at the same time. 

Speaking of educated women, I once read of aschoolma'm, who married a 
farmer, and who afterward remarked that while on the farm she used to be- 
<some so weary of thinking her own thoughts over and over that she nearly 
stagnated. Ladies and gentlemen, there is a tender place in my heart for all 
teachers, but this one surely was one in name only. If a so-called educated 
woman must tire of her own thoughts and stagnate on the farm, what are we 
to do? Things are getting serious, sure enough. Why, if there is no book 
to read and no newspaper to gather new thoughts from, ''go out into the 
open air and list to nature's teaching." But we will not let extreme notions 
liEe these run away with our common sense nor take up precious time. On 
the other hand, you have met, all of you, scores of intelligent women, de- 
lightful companions, one might almost say brilliant conversationalists, the 
very light of their homes, who perhaps never saw the inside of a university 
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or college. Of coarse all this ease of manner does not come by chance and is 
certainly an education in itself, the most lasting and useful any one can have, 
and I repeat the tuition is free and the teachers are everywhere in the gehool 
ot experience and observation, the keeping in touch with the country's prog- 
ress; the casting out of the bad and retaining the good; the eager grasping 
after bits of wisdom that lends to life its sweetest charm and makes man feel 
as though he could enjoy living forever and ever. Then there are hundreds 
of women, mothers who religiously look after the mental training and physical 
comfort of their little ones, who do their utmost to make home happy and 
precious for them ; who are cheerful, bright and entertaining, who have a 
smile of welcome for friend and stranger, who would gladly share their bur- 
den with some one, if only that some one could be found, who do their best 
under all circumstances and are happy in doing so, even the weekly paper so 
often lies unread and the mother's meeting and housekeepers' club ^oes un- 
attended. Is it right, is it just, that then women should be classed ignorant 
because they have been obliged to drop music and literature and so many of 
the gaities of their girlhood? Remember that motherhood is the tjrown of 
womanhood, and they can well afford to let some of life's pleasures pass un- 
noticed when they have so much to be thankful for, so much to love and 
cherish right in their own homes, and remember also that they are attending 
to the most important part ot their business, that industry, frugality, morality 
4ind social purity abound in these homes as well as in any other, and they are 
all important elements of high civilization and consequently true elements of 
.good, and we have no right to chide for the neglect of those minor accessories 
which they, too, admire, but can at present find no time to cultivate. Once 
more, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to repeat, let no one carry away the 
impression that I undervalue higher education such as our schools and col- 
leges give; I admire it very much especially if it be of the heart as well as of 
the head; but since this is such a busy, practical world, it would surely seem 
AS though the trend of our knowledge should be such as will conform to the 
best interests of our work, whatever it may be. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 thank you for your kind attention and sincerely 
bope I may have been able to strengthen the cause of housekeeping and home- 
tn{Jsing, for I always feel a little guilty when I leave home for work of this 
kind. In my own home we can usually oil the wheels of the machinery, so 
my mother can keep them running quite smoothly for the short time I am 
away; but all around us are busy mothers with more responsibilit;;^ than one 
head and one pair of hands should carry on, and I am undecided as to 
whether it would not be better to give to them the time devoted to this work. 

**A man may build a mansion. 

And furnish it throughout; 
A man may build a palace. 

With lofty walls and stout; 
A man can build a temple. 

With high and spacious dome, 
But no man in the world can build 

That precious thing called Home. 

So it is a happy facult^r, 

Of women far and wide. 
To turn a cot or palace 

Into something else beside. 
Where brothers, sons and husbands tired. 

With willing footsteps come; 
A place of rest, where love abounds, 

A perfect kingdom — Home. 
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THE POCKET MEASURE. 

By Mrs. Paul A. Enslow, Mason City. 

In these days, when the men, and a greater part of the ladies, have their 
thoughts turned to politics and the coming election, the subject of '* pocket 
measure" sounds considerably like it mignt be political. 

But do not be frightened, gentlemen, for you will not be obliged to listen to 
a political harangue from a woman. If it does have a savoring of expansion, 
imperialism and 16 to 1 It's the expansion of the sphere of women, and the 
imperialism exhibited when the farmer sells the crop, puts 16 dollars in his 
own pocket, and hands 1 to his wiEe; yet PU venture to say many of the 
ladies would be thankful if they received such a division. 

Politics has no part in this discussion. 

It^s the measure of the joint pocketbook of husband and wife, or perhaps of 
the two purses — the husband's and his wife's. 

To start with, I wonder who keeps their purse the best filled, the husband 
or his wife? And which of the two expends the most of their portion for the 
actual needs of the family? 

I have often been told that women are stingier than men, that they will 
stand and wrangle over a nickle, are constantly on the outlook for bargains 
and reduced prices, etc. 

Now I didn't believe it, I do now. In the first place I satisfied myself it 
was the case, then 1 began to inquire why? It was a humiliating concession, 
for I knew by nature a woman was as magnanimous and generous as a man. 

Why then should she wrangle over the spending of $5.00 as a man does 
over $50.00? 

First, let me ask why is it that when a woman starts out for a journey, be 
it long or short, she must needs think and plan for days for that trip. She 
washes, irons, prepares her Saratoga trunk, her band-box, hand-bag and 
umbrella and is all tired out, while a man dresses in his best suit, carefully 
places two clean collars (that his wife has prepared for him) within his coat 
pocket and is gone. Its just this: A woman's wardrobe necessarily consists 
of so many small articles, all the trunks, bags and boxes she takes may not 
represent more money than his one good suit and two extra collars, but it 
takes infinitely more work to get ready to go. And so you will notice that a 
woman's life is made up of small affairs. She must needs buy many articles 
with her five dollars and therefore she counts the cost and calculates how far 
it will reach. 

Notice the utensils with which she works, small again as compared to her 
farmer husband's machinery; she cultivates the garden, small as compared 
to the broad acres of grain. She raises the poultry, and the small children. 
When they get larger they can go with papa but **You are too small yet," 
they are told. Did anyone remark, **If you take care of the pennies the 
dollars will take care of themselves?" 

Have you a mortgage on your farm? When the farm was bought and the 
mortgage placed there didn't you say to your wife, **Well, Mary, we are in a 
position now where we will have to economize, lets see. We must sell eggs 
and butter enough to buy the groceries, and I guess I won't need many new 
clothes this season. You can get along without any extra, can't you?" Yes, 
Mary does make butter, sell eggs, put up fruit, raise chickens, turkeys and 
vegetables; so the table is kept, the grocer's bill all paid and some money 
coming in. Much sewing must be done if the family is large, and most 
farmers' wives manage to do all the plain sewing. So much for her work. 
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How much capital does she have invested: 

She has a stove $25 00 

A sewinfir machine 40 00 

Chum and milk pans 5 00 

Gookinfir utensils in sreneral •. 15 00 

Total 185 00 



What does the farmer have for his work: 

Binder $126 00 

Mower 45 00 

Corn-planter 40 00 

Rake and waffons 75 00 

Plows of all sorts 60 00 

Pu 1 verizer and h arrow 35 00 

Harness 70 00 

Four horses 300 00 

Total $770 00 

These estimates of course do not include numerous small articles which are 
used individually. 

Note the difference in capital invested: Farmer $770; wife $85. 

Now, how do they take care of their implements? You don't have to ride 
three miles from Mason City to see corn-planters setting at the end of the 
row, where they finished planting the corn; you also see mowers, binders, 
plows, etc., out in the elements. 

Does a woman take her sewing machine out^in the shade to sew and leave 
it out until the next day? No indeed, it might need repairing within the 
next year and her worthy spouse would recall that little outing in a very 
uncomfortable manner. How long does this sewing machine last? Oh, from 
ten to twenty years, sometimes longer, according to amount of use and pa- 
tience of owner. 

Do you know, I heard a man brag he had used his binder eight years and 
that was twice as long as his neighbor used his. Reflect, $125 every four to 
eight years for a couple of weeks work each year. 

Of course all men are not so careless about sheltering or^caring for their 
machinery as some of the cases noted. More and more the farmer is realiz- 
ing the need of proper shelter and care of his machinery. It's money saved 
and therefore earned. 

Does a man fail in business, or as we are speaking of farmers, fail to make 
money? The first question asked is, is his wife extravagant? Perhaps she 
is. There are too many women trying to appear better than their next neigh- 
bor, and a few who care not for debts or how the money comes, just so they 
get it. These latter are unworthy the name of helpmate to any man and are 
a detriment to society. Usually I believe the wife does not know the financial 
condition and because the over-indulgent husband cannot bear to cross her« 
keeps her in ignorance of the true state of affairs and allows her to indulge 
her taste for luxuries which will stand as a mockery when the truth is re*- 
vealed. 

Would it not be better to say, **Come.now, let's make a financial state- 
ment; say we have earned so much, we have expended so much and have a 
balance of so much; what portion do you need for the coming months and 
how shall we invest the surplus?" In fact make a business partner of your 
wife and see if you are not nappier and more successful as well. We are in- 
terested in the work of each other. Every farmer here is proud if his wife 
has taken a premium on her handiwork, and every farmer's wife is proud of 
the fine quality of grain her husband has raised. 

—21 P. 
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There is a rainous habit indnisred in by some. It is the credit system. You 
are short o£ money; you go to the merchant and run a bill. Aren't you 
always astonished at the magnitude of that bill when the reckoning day 
comes? Can you always meet the bill? Are you training your children in 
this manner? Wouldn't you really miss the money less, spend less and help 
the merchant more by paying cash? If you are in haste to pay qS. a mort- 
grag6i ps^y cash. If you are saving to buy a farm, pay your mercnant cash. 

Not long since I heard a woman remark that she was doing some extra 
work because she wanted some money of her own. Ladies, it made my blood 
boil. If a woman takes care of the children, cooks the meats, keeps the 
house neat, sews, washes and irons for the family, and has to be made feel 
every time she wants a few dollars to buy food and clothing for said family 
or for her own especial use, that she has no money of her own, ^he is either 
treating her husband very badly not to make him understand she has earned 
money of her own, or else she has married a brute. This reminds me of a 
story I recently read. A bright youth remarked to a friend, **Mother gets 
up, builds the fire, gets my breakfast and sends me off to work, then she gets 
father up, gets his oreakfast, and sends him off, then she gives the other 
children their breakfast and sends them to school, then she and the baby 
have their breakfast." **Are you making much money?" remarked the 
friend. **0h, yes, I get $2.00 per week and father gets $5.00 a day." "How 
much does your mother get?" **Mother! Why she don't work for anybody." 
**I thought you said she worked for you all?" *'0h yes, but there's no 
money in that." 

Too many boys are being raised to think what mother does, doesn't count. 
The time has come when we must look upon this as a serious problem. Men 
are complaining that the women are taking up all the occupations for which 
they are physically qualified, for mentally they are equal to any. 

This is not as it should be. God never intended the woman to go away from 
the home to earn wages. She is the homemaker. A man might keep a house 
well, but he can never make a home. It takes a woman to do that. Look 
about you, how many widows keep a home and raise a family of children, 
and raise them well. How many men can do as much? Can yon conceive of 
a home without the feminine touch, without the mother. 

Women are much happier in the home, and a true woman does not mind 
the work so far as she is physically qualified, but they are seeking employ- 
ment away, because they too have had a taste of the imperialism of which 
we are hearing so much. Gentlemen, if you want happy homes make your 
wife a partner in truth and she will be content to be a wife, a mother and a 
true homemaker. 



HOW SHALL^WE LIVE? 

Read by Mrs. Jennie Barlow. Bloominflrton. tU. 

I shall not speak today of the man of wealth, with his perfectly appointed 
home, fine horses, prize poultry, well kept tennis ground andhelip to perform 
all the actual work on the farm; nor to the **cattle king," with his thousands 
of acres and herds — neither of these — nor of the squalidljr poor man, satisfied, 
if by grubbing early and late be can wrest from the soil a bare subsistence 
for himself and family, but rather of that great middle class, which, if we 
would believe it, is the happiest among^human kind. 

Abraham Lincoln said **God must love the common people, he has made so 
many of them," and it is the common people, our own kind, the average 
American farmer, on the average American farm, that I know the best and 
like the best. No class is so loyal and patriotic; none has given to the nation 
so many heroes, such wise judges, such inspired poets and orators, such able 
statesmen and noble presidents, and I am proud today to pay to the average 
American farmer my tribute of respect. 
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The farmer and the citizen are essentially of one mind— human nature is 
the same in both — but liking the farmer as I do, I still have one fault to find 
with him— he is too prone to look on the dark side of life. **Well," he may 
«ay, ''maybe all work and no play and mighty poor pay is a cloud with a 
silver lining:, but what good does a silver fining do if you can not see it?'* 
And what do we want of silver linings for our clouds anyway? What we 
want is silver linings for our pockets.'' And he stands and gazes on his wav- 
ing fields of corn or of grain stretching far as the eye can reach and believes 
that he works harder and fares worse than any other of God's cieatures. 

But workers in other fields are deprived more than the farmer of the blessed 
influence of home. Often this other toiler snatches a cold bite for breakfast 
in a cold, dark house and with another bite in his dinner bucket goes out into 
the dark to his long day of drudgery; for half the year he returns again in 
the dark, and six days out of seven he may never see the light in his oaby's 
eyes. The farmer makes long days at his work, but he has the noon hour to 
roll with the youngsters on the grass *j he has rainy days, and the cold months 
only bring him more leisure for familv jo vs. This association with those he 
loves best, this opportunity to mould the cnaracters and direct the aims of the 
children upon whom so much of his future depends, is one of the dearest of 
the farmer's life. Does he appreciate it and turn it to the best account? 

Homes are the bulwarks of the nation in one sense; in another] they are its 
iiearts, so vital are they to its life, and it is from farm homes that many of 
this republic's most able and faithful servants have come. It is upon the 
•country, too, that the city draws for continual relays of fresh life; it is in the 
unfevered calm of the great rural class that in moments ot national panic the 
nation will find its safetv. Thus it may be seen that of all the homes in the 
land, of none is the well-being more truly of moment than the farm home. 

An old minister once said to me: ''No one ever died from too much appre- 
ciation," and I fear we do not appreciate the good things that come our way 
«s we should. I know a familv of little folks who, when their mother puts 
something appetizing upon the table and their plates are helped, exclaim: 
^'Oood, mamma, good!" and the smile of appreciation gladdens the mother's 
heart all day long. If the housework goes crooked and your wife comes to 
the table loo^king tired and discouraged, it won't cheer her half so much to 
preach that she ought to be thankful for a roof over her head and food to eat 
as it will to tell her what a pleasant home she has made, and that nobodv's 
cooking tastes half as good as hers. This hint will do for wives as well as for 
husbands, and also for sons and daughters. 

Some time aso a "woman with an ideal" drew a pen picture of a ''man 
worthy of a wife," (a good wife she meant). She said she did this because 
the papers and magazines so constantly furnished rules, requirements and 
the like concerning the sort of a woman a man should marry. She thought 
it would be a refreshing change if women were to draw up some set tests oy 
which to measure the men who aspires to matrimony. First, she said, a man 
should have enough of this world's goods to keep his wife comfortably, and 
this was not mercenariness, but simply common sense. Her experience was 
that love in a cottage was not satisfactory— unless the cottage was well built 
snd well kept. Love, she noticed, was palatable, but not filling, except for a 
very little while. 

The next requirement was "sweet temper." She naively remarked that it 
was not a bit more pleasant for a woman to live with a cranky, grouchy man 
than for a man to live with a scolding termagant of a woman. She placed 
purity amone her requisites, and generositv, summing up her line by saying 
that women do not want "namby-pambies'' or "goody-goody" men, but they 
do want men who have faced ana downed temptation; men who have con- 
<iuered themselves and grown strong in the fight. 

How unfortunate that nagging and fault-finding find a place in some homes. 
Sometimes it is the husbana who is never satisfied with anything from sun- 
rise to sunset. Sometimes it is the wife and mother who grumbles and finds 
fault with things whether they are done or left undone. It reminds me of a 
story I heard once of a drunken man coming home from town at night. He 
fell to talking to himself and said,. "If my wife is up when I get home I'll 
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lick her; what business has she sitting ap and fourning out coal when I am 
away?" Then in a few minutes he said, ''If my wife has gone to bed I'll lick 
her; what right has she to go to bed and let the fire go out when I am away Y' r 

A grumbler is a blot on the face of God's beautiful earth, and the home 
c§.nnot be the haven of rest that it should be, and the children in the house 
miss what should be the birthright of every child — happy home environments. 
If, before marriage, it was love and admiration, why can't it be the same 
after marriage, with appreciation also? Why can't a man be as agreeable to 
his wife as he is to other women? Courtesy is becoming to everybody, man 
or woman. How true it is — " 

**We grieve our own with word or tone 
When we love own the best." 

Let us learn a lesson from the telegraph wires: When the wind is right, 
let us sing; when it isn't, keep still. Life is too short to waste good time 
grumbling. 

**If you e'er know that happy day. 

And reach that place— 1 tell you true — 
Where can you have things just your own way, 
The world will all be dead but you." 

The duties of a woman to herself on the farm is a question upon which 
there is a diversity of opinion. All true reforms come from within and it is 
in the heart of the home, among the women, that we must look for the 
changes that shall make American farm life more attractive. 

B A man chanced to meet a certain boy who was unduly proud of the fact 
that he was earning regular wages and supporting himself. He entered into 
a conversation with the boy, which ran something like this: tit«J 

''Yes," said the boy, "I make $3.00 a week; Katie is in a store and she 
earns $5.00; I don't know how much father earns; and Ted and Jem, they 



don't earn anything, they just go to school." 
"And do you board at home?" asked 



you board at home?" asked the man. 

"Oh, yes; we eat breakfast and supper there and mother puts up our din- 
ners for us." 

'*Yes, I see; who gets the breakfast and does the other cooking?" 

"Mother." 

"Who washes for you?" 

"She does." 

"Do you keep a girl?" 

"No, we don't need one. Besides, we couldn't afford one, anyhow." 

"Does your mother do all the work for the whole family?" 

"Why, yes, of course." 

"Does sne sew and mend for all of you, too?" 

"Well, I should say she did. We never hire help for anything." 

"You say you get $3.00 every week and Katie $5.00; what does your mother 
get?" 

"Mother! why she don't work; she just stays at home; she don't get any- 
thing." 

This may not be the exact words of the colloquy, but it gives the substance 
of the conversation. The thought in it which impressed was that though the 
mother's services were evidently necessary to the family, though she worked, 
probably as hard as any, the son placed no money value upon ner labor, but 
took it as a matter of course that she should be cook, nurse and no one knows 
what besides. 

"She don't work; she don't get anything; she just stavs at home." A 
situation such as this story pictures causes me to ask, '* Whose fault was it 
that that woman's services were counted as of so little worth?" It seems to 
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cne that much responsibility rests on the woman in a case of this kind. A 
woman owes it to herself not to make herself cheap. Service is beautiful 
and it is a crown of glory to the loving woman, but the service should be 
rendered in such wise that the recipients of it are not rendered selfish; in 
«uch wise that the beautiful spirit of gratitude is born in thisir souls to bloom 
in their lives and -make fragrant the home dwelling. Some of the best mean- 
ing wives and mothers do irreparable harm by lack of wisdom in this respect. 

Perhaps mothers grow weary of the advice which is offered them so freely, 
but as long as some women do the things they ought not, all women must ex- 
pect to hear of it. Many a mother grows old and faded before her time, 
]ust because her children are so thoughtless and inconsiderate. It's mostly 
the mother's fault, usually the mother does not consider herself, and hence 
the children do not consider her. A wise woman does not wear a sunbonnet 
and a faded calico, while her daughter displays lawn and lace, ribbons and 
white kid gloves. 

A man has said that women have a passion for self-sacrifice. It certainly 
is not required of any woman that she should work so hard as to never have 
a moment for herself. When she works continually beyond her strength she 
breaks the sixth commandment and commits suicide as surelv as if she took 
a dose of poison. To woman it was not said, **In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt earn thy bread." It is true women on the farm must work, but we will 
not have to give an account of how many times a week the kitchen floor was 
scrubbed, or if the sheets and stockings were always ironed, but an account 
will have to be given for the immortal souls committed to our charge, and it 
is much more important that the home life is happy enough to make husband 
and children think home is the best place on earth than that the washing is 
out before any one's else in the neighborhood, or that every fly or atom of 
dust is kept out of the house. 

I know a young mother with three dear little children, who puts by her 
supper dishes and reads pleasant stories to the little ones before they get 
sleepy, and I can assure you th'at these little boys will remember it long after 
they are grown men with much pleasant satisfaction. 

Some one has advocated ** hobbies for women." and a certain man has said 
"if there is anything worse to meet than a woman with a hobby, it is another 
woman with a hobby." I am conscious of the fact that some men will not 
agree with mej they do not like hobbies. Some men do not like soap, either; 
while others will so tog themselves that they are a grievance to the landscape 
and a distress to fair weather, and expect us to tolerate it. Nevertheless, I 
fully believe every woman needs some interest apart from housekeeping to 
develop her fully and satisfy the demands of an active nature. Have some- 
thing outside of your regular duties and do not let anything crowd it out of 
your life. Make your other work so shape itself that this recreation will fit 
m and after you are thoroughly established you will not go back again into 
the old rut. It makes life so much sweeter, our work so much lighter, and 
every day brings us a new joy and gladness. Select your own hobby, your 
own recreation. No one can do it for you as satisfactorily as you can for 
yourself. 

Perhaps 3[ou have a talent for music, or elocution, or writing, or painting, 
or excelled in some branch of something '*when you were a girl." Then cul- 
tivate it! If nothing in this line, then in some other. Make a specialty of 
raising roses or carnations. Take up some fanc^r breed of jpoultry^ or make 
a study of natural history. There are so many intensely interesting things 
that will take us **out of self and away from care." **No time," do you 
say? Why are all these things of beauty thrown around and about you? 

Life is more than meat, and the body more than raiment, and to make life 
worth living we must keep at our best mentally as well as physically. 

Keep school knowledge brightened up so that the children will never say 
when they come to a hard example or a puzzling question in grammar, **It is 
no use asking mother, she doesn't know." Far rather have them feel like 
the little girl who said, **My ma says so, and if she says so it is so, even if it 
ain't so." 
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By our thoughts we are fed and refreshed. The welfare of the world look& 
to the farmer's wife to provide the brains; looks to her to develop them. It 
is a matter of history that the f^reat intellects that have done the world's 
thinking and the world's work have been products of the farm. Even old 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he had lost his wits, recovered them after being 
turned out to grass seven years. If a return to primitive relations with nature 
can do that much for weak-minded aristocracy, what may we expect fronci the 
normal mind that has laid close to truth, untainted by false standards and 
artificial values. 

Because of these facts — because our farms do furnish brains as well as 
bread — women on those farms ought to be of the highest order intellectaally, 
and so long as the brains of the farmer's wife stay contentedly under her 
sunbonnet, the world will jog along, looking to her to recruit tne ranks of 
the thinkers as they are thinned by the vitiating process. 

The isolation of farm life that belonged to pioneer times is past. The 
farmer's wife does not have to wait till the tobacco gives out before a horse 
can be spared to go to town to do her necessary trading in these days. 

The rural districts may now claim the benefit of free mail delivery in many 
localities. There are at present, in our own State, 34 routes, serving 26,090 
people, and the outlook for the universal adoption of the system seems very 
near at hand. Life on the farm grows brighter and its social aspect improves. 
With telephones generallv distributed and free mail routes reaching all farms, 
good roads, and a few other trifles, it will not be long before the larmer can 
have all the conveniences of the city with the delights of the country. 

The wonderful advance made in the science of farming during the last few 
years is one of the best examples of American progressiveness. One evening, 
a short time ago, a society in Jefferson, Ohio, needed a gallon of cream. 
The committee called up by telephone the proE>rietor of a milk farm two miles 
north of town and asked if they could furnish it. The reply was that they 
could as soon as the milking was done. In thirty minutes from the time the 
call was made the cream was delivered. The milk had been drawn from the 
cows, put into a separator, the cream extracted and sent to town by a man on 
a bicycle. A few years ago the committee would have had to send a boy in 
the afternoon, **yesterday's milk" would have had to be skimmed, and if 
the boy had not treed too many chipmunks on the way he might have got 
back in time for the festival. 

What we need more now is that the home shall grow also in sweetness and 
purity and love. All can unite in making it so by cultivating nobler 
qualities of the mind and the heart. The bo^s and girls of today will soon 
be men and women, and if this inner home life grows as we advance in other 
things, an ideal existence will be reached. Let each one of the family strive 
for tne end, then— 

* 'Serve God and be cheerful. 

Make brifirhter the briffhtness that falls to your lot. 
The rare or the daily blessiiiffs 

Profane not with eloom or with doubt. 
Serve God and be cheerful. 

The winter rolls round to the beautiful sprinfl:. 
And o'er the flrrim grsLve of the snowdrift 

The nest-build ins: robins will sinir." 

Then we can say also with John Howard Payne — 

'Mid pleasure and palaces, thouffh we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 
A charm from the skies seem to hallow us there 
Which seek throufh the world is ne'er met with elsewhere. 

How sweet 'tis to sit 'neath a fond father's smile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and besniile. 
Let others deliirht 'mid new pleasures to roam; 
But flrive me. oh I ffive me. the pleasures of home. 

An exile from home pleasure dazzles in vain; 
Oh, five me my lowly thatched cottasre asrain. 
The birds sinsins: sweetly that came at my call 
And sweet peace of mind that is dearer than all- 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home; 
There's no place like home. 
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THE GIRL ON THE FARM. 

By Miss Maud Endicall. Villa Rid^re. ill. 

How fortunate for us that the ffirl on the farm has not been forgotten. 
Would that I had the wisdom and eloquence to fittingly present this theme. 
We are justly proud that we are farmer girls, for what title could be more 
honorable, what station more enviable, and what girls can enjoy more free- 
dom and independence Y 

Every day we read articles telling about keeping the boy on the farm, but 
seldom we see anvthing about the girl on the farm. It seems as if she is 
somewhat of a side issue as concerns the world at lar^e, but if we would only 
scan the lines of some of our brightest lights in music, art and literature we 
would find that many of them were once poor farm girls. They are the 
talented few, but those that stay and help to brighten the farmer^s home are 
the girls of whom we are to speak. 

I hear some of you boys say: **What good is a girl on a farm?" We 
want to know what a farmer's home is without good, stout, healthy girls 
with their light, happy heaits, ready to oerform the many duties ot the 
household and answer to the wants and neeas of father, mother, brothers and 
other members of the family. Nature has no brighter blessing than the 
robust health which comes from good open air exercise, of which tne girl on 
the farm has her daily share. Though her cheek be tanned and her nands 
browned by the rays of the summer sun you will find her heart more true 
and unselfish than any queen with all her lily whiteness. There are yet 
some things very remarkable about the life of the country girl. Her graceful 
conduct, temperate habits and thoughtfnlness which, we are positive, are due 
to her associations, for we believe they are of the better quality. 

Does a farmer girl need an education? Why not? Education is essential 
in any vocation, for nothing is successful without good management, and the 
quality of judgment generally depends on the education or lack of it. Because 
a girl liyes on a farm is no reason that her mental powers need not be cul- 
tivated and her mind broadened and expanded, that she may be able to 
reason for herself from clear ideas and have good judgment to guide her 
through her work successfully. Of course every farmer cannot afford to 
educate his girls in high-schools and colleges, but most of them have good 
opportunities for attending good common schools and getting a fairly good 
education at home. Girls should learn the rudiments of practical business 
by experience on the farm as well as boys. They should learn how to earn, 
save and spend money. It is a common practice on the farm to give a boy a 
colt, pig, calf or some kind of stock, to raise as his own. Why should not 
the girl fare in the same way? Give her something from which she can 
realize a sum of money that will be her own. No one knows the real value 
of money until he has earned it, and no one realizes the cost of an article 
until it is paid for from his own earnings. Every girl should be prepared to 
earn her own living, for some time she may be thrown upon her own re- 
souices. We doubt there being a farmer's girl who has not some time in her 
life felt a longing for something better than she has known, and she, like 
Maud Muller, thinks it is found m *Hhe far off town,'' for life in town seems 
to the country girl one continual round of gaiety and pleasure. But are these 
city girls as carefree, and do they have the liberty and freedom of which the 
country girl can boast? I think not, as a great many of them work under an 
employer who has bought their time and nas a right to every minute of it 
during working hours. They must also be very careful of appearance, cour- 
teous and careful of time. The girl on the farm works at home under the 
instructions of her dear mother and to whom she proves much help. 

Is there any room or time for accomplishments in the life of a farmer girl? 
Certainly there is. If only tbe work in the home is rightly managed there 
will be time for music, reading, fancy work and many other things in which 

firls are interested. And is she not a light in the social world? Dame 
'ashion's claims are not so binding and society lines are not so closely 
drawn. What is more pleasant than a good home, with plenty of room in- 
side and out, to which she can invite her numerous friends as often as she 
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likes, without the formality a city life would demand Y Many are the eo joy- 
able evenings spent in the family circle and by youns: friends who partake of 
the interesting amusements usually introduced by the sisters in the family. 
Nowhere will sociability so quickly present itself as in the farmer's home. 

Don't you envy the country girl who has a buggy and horse at her own 
disposal Y She is not at all helpless in this case, for she needs no servant to 
make things ready. She can harness a horse about as well and as quicklly 
as her brother would do it. Yes, I have even known some of them who are 
truly farmer girls. They can run a self-binder, mower and other farm ma- 
chinery quite well, but 1 do not approve of such heavy work for girls because 
I think it beyond their physical strength. 

I say again the girl on the farm is a most useful ornament, for who else 
would lift the burden of housework off mother's shouldersY Here she stands 
with helpful hands ready to do and care for those around her. What speaks 
more for a ^irl than to be a model housekeeper^ If people could only realize 
what executive ability it requires to manage a homenroperly — so many things 
to do. There's cooking to do, (the most important feature of housework in 
the menf oiks' opinion, for 'tis well-known that to win a man's best esteem is 
to give him plent;j^ of well cooked food), all the housework, garden to tend, 
cows to milk, chickens to care for and last, but by no means least, those 
lovely flowers to beautify the home. 

One of the most essential things that a farm girl should learn is the art of 
making home comfortable. Peace and contentment can only be .purchased 
by the price of her efforts. If we would observe the laws of health more 
strictly in the preparation of food we eat there would be less sour disposi- 
tions and doctor bills, and much more happiness. 

We, in this enli&:htened age and with our priveleges, should do better work 
than did our grandmothers, for we have many more conveniences to aid in 
making work easier to perform, and life has not so much drudgery. It is 
quite as much the duty of the daugher as of the mother to care for and see 
that everything is kept in good order and made ready for any emergency, 
never forgetting to preserve that cheerful disposition and kindheartedness so 
characteristic of her class. 

There are many possibilities in the life of a girl on the farm, and tho' she 
may not seem interesting to some, she will be a source of everlasting joy to 
those who know her well; and J want to add in closing, that no premium 
goes with the Farmer Girl. She is a fortune in herself. 



SANITARY CONDITIONS OP THE HOME. 
Mrs. K. E. Swisrart, Dixon, III. 

This subject, '^Sanitary Conditions of the Home," I shall take the liberty 
to apply exclusively to farm homes. Sanitary condition of the home, or in 
other words, healthful condition of the home. Health is our normal condi- 
tion, yet how possess itf We dread to be poor financially in our old age, but 
how many of us give a thought to that physical poverty of health and 
strength that leaves a man or woman a pauper at fifty Y A factor which mil- 
itates against the health of women of farmhouses is the quiet and seclusion 
of their lives. It is unhealthy in more than one sense of the word to live too 
much by ourselves, wrapped up in our own interests and occupations. New 
thoughts, new scenes, and outdoor air are all vitally essential to healthful 
conditions of living. We need the change of ideas, such as we receive at 
these b'^armers' institutes, the infusion of outside interests to brighten and 
freshen our intellects. It doubtless sounds dreadfully unreasonable to some 
to talk about drainage and ventilation and good dinners, instead of lofty in- 
spirations and sublime thoughts, as a help in attaining a high plane of mental 
and moral perfection ; but health is more necessary to happiness than culture 
or education. Health depends on right living, and exercise and good food 
make right living. There is no doubt but that this ^^harp of a thousand 
strings," this body so fearfully and wonderfully made, will respond very 
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<)uickly in various and many directions, but the keys must be in sweet accord 
else there will be jangling. Plain, wholesome food in reasonable quantities 
at regular intervals, other conditions being favorable, will as a rule satisfy 
the demands of the system, without special regard to brain, nerve or muscle. 
I believe there are certain rules nearly all may follow, not alone in regard to 
the food question, but xest, dress, bathing, sleep, etc. And in order that 
digestion accomplish m full purpose, these must be in a healthful state. I 
do not mean by health simply freedom from dangerous complaints, but that 
all functions of the body should be in perfect accord. A great part of un- 
happiness in the world arises from disordered bodily functions. A bit of un- 
digested food or an inactive liver may cause one to look upon life through 
dark glasses instead of rosy ones. Henrv Ward Beecher, in conversation 
with a physician, once said that he often nad people come to him for religious 
consolation when their livers were torpid, who would never think of coming 
at other times. In his inimitable way of relating a story he told of a man 
who had lately called on him. He was a man who had an enormous appetite 
which he gratified to the extent of producing great obesity and consequent 
disease of the liver. Mr. Beecher said: '*It was not one of my profession he 
needed, but one of yours. There are whole herds of beef between that man 
and Heaven.*' 

Another place where we can help develop this food question is to cast our 
thoughts and influence towards educating our girls in a more practical and 
useful way than is being done today. The best part of girlhood is spent in 
the schoolroom, and mothers complain they have no time for learning house- 
work or anything pertaining to the home. What is the life work of the 
majority of our women? Is it not that of the homemaker? A gifted clergy- 
man of New York city, in a sermon on '* Young Men and Marriage" said, 
**Good housekeeping has far more to do with domestic happiness than young 
lovers dream of. Ko matter what a girl's accomplishments may be, her edu- 
eation is incomplete if she has not some Jsnowledge of bakeology, boilology, 
roastology, stitchology and mendology." Our public schools should have 
manual training and domestic science as the first things taught, and then as 
many other advantages given as they can afford, but insist that the practical 
must be the foundation stone of every boy's and girl's education. This pure 
food question is one of vital importance; we must have a more perfect food 
ration for our tables. Go to your grocer and you get something — you don't 
know what it is. You ask for honey — you get glucose and §ugar and some 
honeycomb. You buy groceries— sugar, it's mixed; coffee, it's mixed; you 
buy pepper, and it's mixed. In a city not far from Polo a lady entered a 
large grocery store, and addressing the senior proprietor, made a complaint 
against some pepper she had receutly purchased there and which she affirmed 
was half peas. After failing to establish in the lady's mind an imperfect 
judgment his claims as to the condition of the pepper, the junior member of 
the firm was called and his partner proceeded to advise him not to purchase 
anything more of the new house from which this article had been sent, as he 
himself nad been suspicious of not only the pepper being adulterated, but other 
articles as well. Imagine their disgust when the lady, who had taken only a 
humorous view of it, told them the pepper was perfectly satisfactory, but in 
spelling the word pepper she had found half the letters were **ps." When 
we learn the scientific methods of cooking we will not go at the work with a 
feeling of uncertainty. When we set a sponge for yeast bread we need not 
be in a state of anxiety until the process is completed — our bread will be 
good every time, for scientific principles instead of the unreliable quality of 
luck will govern the process. 

If an interest could but be aroused in our different communities, and dur- 
ing the summer vacations our country school houses be used for a series of 
ten or twelve lectures on cooking, demonstrated by some competent woman, 
and farmers' wives and daughters would take the entire course, the result 
would be inestimable. I earnestly believe the time is not far distant when 
this will be accomplished. 

But there are other ways than in imperfect cooking where the laws of good 
health are violated, only one of which I wish to mention^that of filling the 
home with useless bric-a-brac, littering up the house with a mess of trifies 
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which are never brouf2rht into use and where it is impossible for a current of 
air to work its way through. Where the walls are covered with various 
articles with a confusion of colors the eye wanders from one point to another 
in the hope of finding a resting place foi: the weary brain. I know this is a 
broad assertion, and it takes a good deal of courage to stand before a large 
audience like this and plead for more simplicity in household furnishinsrs. 
Simplicity is always in better taste, and is certainly healthier. My views 
fully accord with Edward Bok, in the Ladies' Home Journal, which I will 
guote. He says: ** Again, we have a prevalent folly of setting aside a room 
in our houses which we rarely use. if means are at our command we crowd 
such a room full of puny gilt chairs, upon which no one dares to sit. On the 
walls we hang impossible paintings, with equally impossible massive gold 
frames. A gold clock, which never runs, is placed upon a mantle. A *Cni^- 
pendale cabinet' is added, which always harmonizes so superbly with a Loais 
XV chair or sofa, and we have what we call a drawing room. Just whom or 
what it draws I have never been able to see, unless it draws attention to too 
much money and no taste. If we are of moderate means, then we make the 
drawing room as closelj resemble one in some wealthy home we know of as 
possible, only with limited means we must purchase cheaper articles. If we 
are poor^ then we set around as stiffly and unnaturally as we can four or five 
black haircloth chairs. We put a marble-top table with a plush album on it 
in the center, a haircloth sofa which no one can possibly stick on, and a 
Franklin stove that is never lighted. We hang a wreath of wax flowers in a 
glass case on the walls, adding, perhaps, a coffln plate to add a cheerful tone 
to the room. A carpet riotous with the most gorgeous roses is put on the 
floor, and then, after we have nulled down every shade in the room so as to 
exclude God's pure sunshine ana get a nice musty and cemeterial smell in 
the room, we have what we call in America a parlor; and, in either case, we 
have a best room, so best that we never use it and people shown into it ar& 
always glad to get out of it." 

More simplicity in our homes would make our lives simpler. As it is» 
hundreds of women of all positions of life are today slaves of their homes and 
what they have crowded into them. They are slaves of their furniture and 
useless bric-a-brac. Much of the strength for reform lies with the mothers 
of our land; unto them is good health making its strongest plea. The desti- 
nies of millions are in their hands, and they know that what improves and 
benefits the hotne will create an increase of happiness and contentment 
therein. 



THE WORRY OF HOUSEKEEPING. 
By Mrs. John Qolden, Flora, 111. Read at Clay County Institnte. 

There is not much modern science in the worry of housekeeping, but an 
abundance of science must be used to keep from worrying. We all like to 
see our houses well kept and tidy. We American farm women make slaves 
of ourselves for our houses and tables. 

The farmer^s wife is expected to be cook, dairymaid, seamstress, kitchen- 
gardener, poultry raiser, laundress, housekeeper and nurse^the next thing 
to jack- of- all- trades, and must be mistress of all. 

My meals are simple but well prepared. We have a simple breakfast of 
what we like best for breakfast — bread, butter, syrup, jelly and fruits. For 
dinner we eat vegetables (not more than two kinds at one meal), meat, 
pudding or pie, bread, butter and fruit: for supper, bread and milk. When 
we were married my husband ate but little of mornings and was bothered a 
great deal with headache; now he eats a good breakfast and does not com- 
plain of headache often. 

I taught school for a number of years before I was married and had to 
eat what was put before me, and 1 thought I must eat the worth of my 
money. Therefore indigestion followed with its kindred ailments. These 
have been greatly relieved by eating the right things at the right time. 
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1, for one, do not worry about the rainy Mondays, for 1 do not wash oo 
Monday. I clean up and mend the children's Sunday clothes, sew on all the 
buttons, which are many, for my children are boys. I don't worry over thatj. 
for my estimation is small of a boy that is not enthusiastic enough to jerk ofT 
a few buttons. 1 then put my clothes to soak, prepare something for Tues- 
day dinner, usually beans, for they will cook while I am washing. Now 1 
am using Magnetic soap, sold by Schudamore Bros, at 5 cents a bar or $4.5(h 
a box. I use it accoiding to directions and my washdays are easier than 
my sweeping days are. My clothes are white, too. 

I use strips of rag carpet across my floors where we walk the most,, 
thereby saving my good carpets. The children can take the strips out and 
shake them, which removes a multitude of dirt that any woman would 
worry about if she saw it on her carpets and floors. Then if some one- 
comes in before I get my work finished of a morning I can roll up those 
strips, dirt and all, and one of the boys runs to the smoke house or shed with 
it, leaving my floor pretty clean. If anyone comes shortly after school is 
out of an evening they find my house looking just like two boys had full 
sway. In they come, eat everything in the dining room they can; leaving 
there, get down all the books they tnink they have no business with; and 
perhaps findine a ball, begin to toss it to see the dog catch it; accidentally it 
goes on the bed quickly followed by the dog, then the boys. This makes the 
house very untidy; nevertheless a house should be a home, and boys will be 
boys. 

Occasionally there is a day when our eatables are short or not easily pre- 
pared, no cookies baked nor a pie in the house, and we are busy making a. 
pair of pants that must be finished before the schoolbell rings next morning; 
nust about 11 :00 o'clock up drives a vehicle full of company. Then we col- 
lapse and exclaim, '*What shall we doY There is nothing m the house to- 
eat!" Next we grab up our apron, wipe the dust off the sewing machine, 
snatch down the comb and smooth our hair, then rush out and say, **Howdy 
dot I'm so glad you've come." There may be science in that, but we must 
acknowledge it lacks a little truth, for should we have told it all we wouldi 
have said, ' If I had known you were coming I would have sat up all night 
and finished my sewing and cooked something good to eat." They came to- 
see us, not to eat, but we lose sight of that and excuse ourselves and just go 



visits and are benefitted by them. When I first visited her she opened the 
door and said, ''Just walk right in, Mrs. Golden; you have just such days 
as this at your house. I doirt look very tidy, but I am glad you came." I 
helped her with the work she was doing and when dinner time came she 
prepared a simple, neat dinner, and we ate it and enjoyed it. There was not 
a thing to worry about. I then and there learned a lesson. 

The most trying time for the farmer's wife is in the summer mornings. 
We get up early, breakfast is to get, the cows to milk, churning to do, the 
chickens to turn out and feed, the baby to wash and dress — all needing to be 
done first,' and only one woman to do it. Yet we get it done and have it to- 
do every morning. Then we have our gardens to tend, our fruit to prepare 
and can. 

The time that demands all our domestic science, patience and speed, is 
when the threshing machine pulls in. We have but one man at each house 
out our way; therefore we get no help from them. They don't even know 
what is on the place to cook, but they Know what is left when it leaves. We 
cook everything we can get, and think if we feed them well they will work 
well, for we've long ago learned that the way to a man's heart is through 
his stomach. Just about the time. they've eaten everything we have, the 
machine breaks and they have to stay all night. Next morning we gather up 
quite a square meal for their breakfast, then clean the house, change the 
beds, put the towels, tablecloths, sheets and pillowcases to soak and think,. 
**0h, we can eat bread and butter for our dinners," when in comes a 
messenger to tell us they will take dinner with us. We forget we are tired^. 
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and by 12 o'clock we have a ^ood dinner and plenty of it-— ham, potatoes, 
«abba^e, tomatoes, corn, fruit of many kind? we had put up for the winter's 
use, bread, butter, tea and coffee. We did not have time to cook the chicken 
and make the apple pie on which the threshers are so often fed. They pro- 
nounce this the best meal we have given them and just about sundown they 
Eull to their next job. They leave one thankful heart behind them. We then 
ave the children's clothes to make so they can start to school, and all the 
preparations for the winter to make. 

We wind up with the year and on New Year's eve we look back on a 
year's happiness and are thankful we succeeded so well and enjoyed so 
much. We commence the new year with thankful hearts for we know that 
to worry about things does not mend matters. 



President's Address Before the Domestic Science Club. 

( Paper read before Franklin County Farmers' Institute by Mrs. John B. Moore. 

of Benton, Illinois.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen:— We extend a hearty welcome to you to this, 
our first meeting of the Domestic Science club, organized last year by Mrs. 
Kedzie; but wehave never had a meeting, and as we have had only a short 
time to prepare our program, I fear it will not be so very entertaining. But 
we hope to do better next meeting. We thank the managers of the institute 
for the honor they have shown us by giving us the first day on the program. 

Every kind of business has an association to which men of that particular 
business may go and compare results and experiences with other men of the 
rsame business, thereby gaining knowledge from their experiences. The 
Farmers' Institute is an association for the benefit of farmers, where onr 
husbands, if they are farmers, come to learn the best means of growing their 
•crops, the best manner of feeding and caring for their lambs to make them 
strong and healthy; and so on with all matters which pertain to their busi- 
ness, and they have found the institute a great help to them. We also expect 
our club to be a great help to us, and we think our object quite as important 
as theirs. Our objects are the making of better homes, healthier homes, 
happier homes, more useful sons and daughters and wives and mothers, who 
are such in deed as well as name. Sisters, you know we have lambs also to 
feed and care for, and while our husbands only feed for size and strength, 
we have to keep in mind the physical growth, the intellectual growth and the 
moral growth. There are certain foods which contain support for each part 
of the body. There is brain food, nerve food, and foods that make fat and 
heat. How can we know that we are giving our children the food that they 
require unless we study the matter? There are bulletins, for little or nothing, 
which give the value of all kinds of food to the human body, and there are 
•cooks who can tell how to prepare these foods to make them at the same time 
palatable and healthy. Lots of good food is ruined in the cooking. Human 
beings are no easier reared than farm animals, but lots of times there is not 
as much attention paid to what the children eat as to what the calves and 
pigs need. These are strong terms, but, nevertheless true, and don't 
you think it time to start a reform Y Human nature is so constituted that if 
the body is not fed as nature demands it should be it leaves an unsatisfied 
•craving for something, and it has been said, by good authority, to cause 
whisky drinking and tobacco chewing, ana if we, by our neglect, have 
allowed the worst disease humanity is heir to to befall one of our fiock, I 
fear we have not been as careful of our charges as our husbands have of 
theirs; our vigilance has been lacking, our fences have not been high enough 
to keep out the wolves. I feel that we have not a minute to lose, for while 
that time is being lost, perhaps the very thing that we have dreaded the 
most may befall one or our family. Eternal viguance is the i)rice of success, 
surely, in a mother's case. Knowing all our duties and doing them covers 
the experience of many kinds of mothers. Surely, upon our charge more 
•depenas than we sometimes think. The father often feels called upon to 
deliver a reprimand when anything wrong has been done, but he does not 
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often take the offender, before the deed has been committed, and show him 
just what the result will be if certain little things are done. He 4S not apt to 
see the little things. It is the mother who must see that the little things are 
not done; if that is done the bi^ things will never come. There are too 
many who think a small sin nothmg because *4t's just a little thing,"tbut ah, 
it soon becrins to grow when repeated often. 

If we expect our children to have refined natures we must cultivate such in 
our homes, then it grows into them, and they not only acf with refinement 
but they feel it. Their very nature revolts from anything coarse and rough. 
A spirit of neatness must be cultivated in our homes; particular attention 
should be given the family dining table to have it present a palatable and 
pleasing appearance. I have in my mind a family that could only afford an 
unbleacned muslin table cloth. How do you imagine a table would look set 
with that cloth and other things correspondingt Well, I will tell you, for I 
saw it set myself, and this is what I saw: A table set with a smooth cloth, 
bleached as white as snow, with a beautifully hemstitched border all arouna 
it, with cheap, but clean, bright dishes^ with a boquet of roses in the center. 
I only mention this to show you that it does not take money to make your 
home look attractive and neat. These ard small things, but our home life is 
made up of small details. Our husbands leave all these things to us and it is 
our duty to see that the home is made as much like home as possible. I do 
not think so many husbands and children would go away from home if 
they could have as good a time at home as they can at other places. There 
is no trouble and expense spared to make the saloons and gambling halls 
attractive. Our home is our kingdom, you know, and we should prize it very 
highly. 

And now as the ball has started to roll, let us hope that it will not stop 
until it makes every home better. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 



The Township High School and Higher Education. 

By B. C. Moore, Lewistown, 111. 

The purpose of the State in providing free pablic schools is to perpetaate 
its existence in an intelligent way. The State, however, is not an end in 
itself but a means to an end, and finds its realization only in the enterprise, 
intellierence and culture of its citizens, in the country as well as in the city. 
The presumption in regard to every free government or state is that it is 
perpetuating its existence in the most practical way, and that its laws are 
passed to that end. This presumption is certainly true in regard to the laws 
passed for the education of the children of a state, for we are likely to act 
«lowly when called upon to pay out money which orings not clearly a present 
market price; but the present generation must sacrifice that the next may be 
a grade higher in the scale of accomplished citizenship. In short, the purpose 
of the State to establishing free schools is to so. improve the intelligence and 
morals of the rising generation, that when they shall becon^e the rulers of 
the State their rule shall be intelligent, virtuous and just. 

It is not easv from this point of view to fix the limit to the grade of educa- 
tion that should be imparted by the State. That it should furnish the rudi- 
ments of an education no one will doubt. It seems to me not unreasonable 
to ask that such education should be provided as can be within the reach of 
the child of the common citizen. How often do we hear persons deploring 
the fact that they did not receive an elementary education. In a few brier 
years the lament will be, that I did not receive the elements of a common 
high school education, by those stopping now at the eighth grade by choice 
or necessity. Let it be said with pride that, today, in districts where a high 
school exists, more than 75 per cent of those that finish the eighth graae 
enter the high school. 

As civilization advances and commercial and social interests become more 
and more complex, the need of thorough thinking and large knowledge ad- 
ministering the affairs of life become more and more apparent. The man 
whose education is limited to the mere ability to read and write well has 
limited views of political and social affairs, and it can certainly be urged that 
larger views than these are needed in every important juncture of a nation's 
history. Views that come from a study of history, ancient, mediaeval and 
modern, of science and of the world's best literature, together with the accu- 
racy of thinking that is helped by the higher mathematics and the prepara- 
tion comes from the so-called practical studies. 

In the early years of the 19th century, the man who could neither read nor 
write maintained his balance with his neighbor, was not ostracised from 
society, nor considered inferior to the majority; but how changed are the 
conditions of today, in the dawn of the 20th century! See the ever increasing 
complexity of social, industrial and political life in its onward march. Stop 
it we can not if we would. It is but a natural growth. Prepare for it we 
must, or be lost in the race. Today the man who can neither read nor write 
has his very franchise threatened and before two decades of the 20th century 
shall have passed, he who has but the elements of an education, will stand 
t)ut little chance in the onward and irresistible rush of thought and action. 
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The achievements of the 19th century are astonishing: in the extreme. To be 
successful from this time on one must think as well as act. He needs prep- 
aration for protection's sake if for no other. The thought of sending our 
boys and girls into these conditions with but the elements of an education is 
to treat them with dire injustice and expose them to unequal consideration. 

They need to learn something from the high school, which is the common 
school of the 20th century. The abolition oi the high school would be a 
^reat calamity. Destroy the nine or ten high schools of Fulton county, pub- 
lish the fact tnat in Fulton county only the rudiments of an education can be 
ksid and you would not hear, as I heard, of its educational advantages and 
prestige, before I came within its borders. A reverse current of immigration 
would set in and the prices of land and property would take an appeciable 
drop. No one will doubt that good schools within reach affects land and 
property favorably. Every farmer, in this way. is benefitted by the existence 
of the high school in his community, but this is perhaps the least of the 
reasons why the farmer should favor and help support the high school. The 
educational advantages of a community have mucfh more to do with the 
prices of adjacent property than is generally supposed. The schools are an 
index of the general culture and prosperity of a community. A shrewd 
traveling man said **Show me your school house and I will tell you what kind 
of a community you live in." 

We need the high school not only for its own sake but as a stimulus for the 
grades. No one will doubt that many more will complete the eighth grade if 
tney have the high school to look forward to than if the eighth grade repre- 
sented the highest attainment of the seeker after knowledge. 

About the year 1865 the people of Princeton township. Bureau county, 
seeing the worth of a thorough education for their children and seeing the 
limitations of the district school concluded to establish a township nigh 
school. What is a township? The United States government land survey 
created the township as an educational unit for school purposes, and the dis- 
trict is a creation of the State. The township was the natural high school 
unit and was so intended. Still, to remove all doubt as to the legality of the 
matter, they asked the Legislature to authorize it. This they 
did for Princeton township in 1867. From that time to the present the school 
has been successfully operated, and has made Princeton an educational 
•center, and an inspiration to every district pupil in that township. The 
result of the Princeton experiment was to influence the Legislature to pass a 
general law in 1879 directing the township treasurer, of any township, upon 
tne petition of fifty voters, to call an election for the purpose of voting upon 
the establishment of a high school for that township, to be managed by a 
board of township trustees. It is also provided in the law that the voters and 
trustees of two or more adjoiiling townships or parts of townships may co- 
operate in the establishment and maintenance of a high school. 

A number of townships have availed themselves of the authority conferred 
by the law. The general verdict in these communities is that these schools 
have been a powerful help in educating the children. I have on my desk a 
•catalogue of one of these schools and I notice that last year the numoer that 
graduated was five times the number that graduated when the school was 
established. 

The basal idea of the township high school is only a practical ap- 
plication of the principle of universal education. It often happens that 
the rural district school fails to supply anything more than a very 
imperfect preparation for life. The boy or girl trained in a district school 
enters the race for life at a disadvantage compared to the boy who has 
enjoyed the training of the best town schools. But with the same educational 
advantages he will, two chances out of three, go ahead of the city boy in 
the race. The accomplished graduate of a high school is much better fitted 
to compete for the honors and emoluments of civilized life, than a person 
whose entire education has been received in the rural district. One-half, and 
I was about to say the better haif, of the boys and girls of this country live 
on the farms. About 25 per cent of the boys and girls of the city receive 
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some of the high school instr action, while only 5 per cent of the country re- 
ceive the same. This is evidently because it has been provided for the one-- 
free of charge and prohibited to the other. If there is any one here tonight 
who thinks no more of the country pupils would enter -the high school under- 
free tuition than at present, let him sign a bond to pay the tuition of the 
number of pupils that would enter a sin&rle high school of Fulton county 
next year in excess of the number that are enrolled now. One township 
high school says in answer to the question, *'What effect has the township- 
high school had upon the country attendancet" It has increased it 30 per 
cent. Others report almost as favorably. This taken in connection with the 
fact of increased enrollment from the city or town makes a splendid showing, 
in favor of the township plan. The township high school is the high school 
of the masses and the masses are the salvation of this country. The township 
high school is within the reach of any pupil who will prepare for it. If we 
concede, as I think we must, that the spirit of the age demands a broader 
preparation for life than is furnished in the district school the cheapest way 
to secure it for the majority is through the township high school. Manv or 
all of the pupils may attend and board at home and save the expense of at- 
tending at some distant institution. The expense is so largely distributed 
that individuals feel it very little. From information gathered from town- 
ship high schools the cost of maintaining the school averages about one per 
cent or less, for which, in a township whose only taxable property is the 
farm, a moderately good school can be maintained with not more than a 
three-year- course, but in more favored townships where there are large afi[- 
gregations of wealth two or three more years can be afford so that the pupil 
may select three or four years that will prepare him for the particular busi- 
ness that he wishes to enter, or if he chooses may take an extra year at 
home and cut a college course short one year. Every boy or girl will either 

f'o to college or not go, for either class we should do as much as possible* 
n small township high schools a year or two of the science of agriculture 
should be offered instead of the technical sciences. In larger schools both 
the agricultural and technical sciences should be offered that the pupil may 
take his choice. I was heartily glad when agriculture nature study was 
introduced into the State course last year and will rejoice still more when the 
farmer boy is recognized by the intreduction of agricultural science into 
the high school. Let me say, however, it will never be introduced into a 
school in which the farmer has no controlling voice. ** Agriculture is the 
oldest of the arts and the newest of the sciences.^' ^'Perfect agriculture is 
the true foundation of trade and industry — it is the foundation of the riches 
of the State," but unless it is educated agriculture the other fellow will soon 
have the riches, the lion's share of the profits. There are excellent texts re- 
cently prepared and now in preparation for this work, such as James' Practi- 
cal Agriculture, and Bailey's Elements of Agriculture. 

The elements of domestic science is entitled to consideration in the plan of 
practical education. Thanks be due to the energy of the Domestic Science 
association. Watch them and see what they accomplish in the next ten 
vears. Some practical person has discovered that the best way to reach the 
heart of a man is through his stomach. When the stomach is in good order 
the heart and mind fares much better. I believe in scientific and economic 
cooking. I look forward to the time when we shall have a series of texts for 
use in the public schools on the domestic arts and sciences. 

The fact that the city or one district out of the eight or nine in a township 
has provided the high school instruction is no reason why the others should 
not unite and seek to establish one or obtain a vote in the management of 
one. Let us not flatter ourselves that the cities are anxious to give us a 
voice. The larger cities consider the farmer backward in these things and so 
do not wish him represented on the board of education. They can plan 
their own high school to suit themselves and let the country boy take what he 
can get and say not a word. I consider the farmer of today a conservative, 
but entirely safe, and very helpful element in the management of public 
education. Most of the districts are paying a higher rate per capita for the 
eight years than the cities are paying for twelve years. Something must be 
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offered for the culture and education of the millions of country boys and 
girls for whom there is no provision in the plan of popular education except 
the township high school. It seems to be that or nothing. A certain school 
superintendent of Massachusetts has figured from the reading of biographies 
that a person's chance of honorable mention and eminent success in the 
world is increased 50 per cent bv being the graduate of a high school or col- 
lege. Isn't the boy or girl of the farmer just as good as the boy or girl of 
the shoemaker, merchant or lawyer? The fact that a high school already 
exists in the township, and especially if it be centrally located, should be a 
thing for which the farmer should feel glad, providing he believes in high 
schools, for then he can receive better returns for his mone^ than in sparsely 
settled townships in the reduced cost of instruction per capita and in the more 
desirable, extensive and elective courses that can be offered. It is not true 
that the majority of pupils in the town stop at the eighth grade, nor is it true 
of country boys and girls in places where the free township high school has 
been given a chance. If it be true that a larger per cent of the country pu- 
pils stop at the eighth grade or before than their city cousins, and it is true, 
It certainly is not a condition with which the farmer should be content, but 
should spur him into action, for one thing is certain that the city is not going 
to stop and wait for the farmer to catch up. A farmer who is valued by the 
assessor at $5,000. can take the runt out of a bunch of pigs, and tell the boy 
or hired man to ratten it to pay the township high school. The fact that 
taxes are already high is no reason for not paying out money for things that 
are yet needed. If a boy attend school every day of an eight and one-half 
months term, he attends but half the days of the year and has mornings, 
evenings, Saturdays and the busiest season of the year at home. If I were a 
farmer and had a boy that I thought worth raising I would rather give him a 
diploma from a good high school to go through lite with than to give him 40 
acres of Fulton county's best land and have liim agree to never go to any- 
thing higher than the district school. If you do not agree with me in this, let 
it go, just call it a difference of opinion, give your boy the ^ and I will give 
mine the diploma and no harm is done. The race will go on. 'Most any l)oy 
can work all but 120 days of the year and in this time will do as much as the 
average city boy in 180 days. He must wear clothes, and if too poor his books 
will be furnished by State law. He can attend. I had a boy attend my 
school who came, morning and night, nearly the diagonal distance across a 
township, and another who walked almost as far. 

Now I believe as large a per cent of the country bovs and girls would enter 
the high school as of the town boys and girls, under free hi^ school for all, 
and in this I am supported by the working of the plan. There are some who 
for educational advantages, and other good reasons, leave a large farm, move 
to town, buy or rent one house and lot. pay a little high school tax on this if 

gurchased, and educate a family of children, while the farm is exempt from 
igh school tax. They are an excellent class of citizens and are usually ready 
to help the plan of popular education, for they are wise and see the advantages 
of it. We need their counsel as well as their tax. Counting such country 
property as rightly belonging where the children get their education, figure 
it up for yourself and you will find that the rate between the high school dis- 
trict population and country population is about the same as the ratio between 
the property valuation of the same. The difference will not be worth quib- 
bling about. There are not many who live in the country and own much 
property in town. The most of tne widows, orphans and the very poor live in 
town and it would seem that here, if anywhere, the children would be com- 
pelled to stop to make a living. How many would enroll in the high schools 
of the State next year if a tuition of $2.50 or $3.00 per month were charged? 
You may investigate for yourself. It sometimes happens that the town high 
school becomes crowded and country pupils are not allowed to go at all. It 
is true today in a number of the high schools of the State. 

The country boys and girls are the very persons we most need to educate, 
for they are the most likely to be deprived of it. A very careful examination 
of the biographies of the most eminent men of this county, of England and of 
France, shows that the most of them are country born. Give the boy a chance 
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to enter any sphere of activity for which he is adaj>ted. The high school edn- 
cation is the open door to success, whether it be m farm, mercantile or pro- 
fessional pursuits. The only place where there is plenty of room is at the 
top; there will always be room there and to spare -and nowhere else, and the 
nearer the top one gets the less crowded he is. The boys and girls on the 
farm will some day give character to this nation. 

I know a farmer in McLean county whose son graduated at the State Uni- 
versity in Agriculture, and when the son had been home awhile the father 
turned the farm over to him, because, as he said, he could make an acre pro- 
duce more. The boy needs the high school whether he goes away or stays on 
the farm. The farmer's boy is inured to the habit of industry and, if need 
be, hard work, for which he should be thankful, and when he carries this 
habit into his new field of thought and action he becomes a man of mi^ht. 
'Tis also true of the girls. Give them an education and they will find the rest 
of the way alone if need be. To neglect the education of the country boys 
and girls is to invite a national danger. The country will need their services 
in some critical time to come, when we are lying silent in the tomb. Let ns 
not say the district was good enough for me and it is good enough for the 
boys and girls of today. Saying it will not make it so. Fifty years ago only 
the sons and daughters of the cultured found the way to college. Today the 
sons and daughters of the common people are finding the way. An eastern 
professor, who had more gray matter than common sense, regrets this fact 
and says the **mob has captured the college.'' Let us give our boys and ^irla 
as large a culture as we possibl^r can afford and to this end encourage the 
township high school and make it as effective as possible. It is the high school 
of the whole people, if the mob means the common people, thank G^od that 
the **mob has captured the college." 



THE ADVANTAGES OUR COUNTRY BOYS AND GIRLS HAVE TO DEVELOP A HIGH 
STANDARD OP MANHOOD AND WOMANHOOD, MENTALLY, MORALLY AND 
PHYSICALLY. 

[By Mrs. Martha A, Peet. Mason City, I11.J 

What constitutes a high standard of manhood and womanhood, mentally, 
morally and physicallyt Does it require a classical education or a thorough 
knowledge of tne languages and a membership and attendance of the many 
religious societies and a Sampson in strenjrthY Most assuredly not. Does it 
require knowledge? Again I answer, yes. The greatest amount of knowledge 
that will be of practical use in the upbuilding of a strong, healthy, intelligent 
man or woman that will be of the most use to their fellow man in the com- 
munity of which they live. In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth; Heaven for spiritual man and earth for mortal man. Upon this 
earth (or in the country, as the city was a production of man) was placed 
everything that was necessary for the upbuilding of man. There is hardly a 
boy or girl of the average farmer that does not have an opportunity to eain a 
thorou^ knowledge of the different things that, thrown together, maKe up 
the school of life. While many boys and girls think it the same humdrum 
routine of life from one year's end to another, there is hardly any occupation 
that affords more changes for both mental and physical culture than country 
life. Today they are perhaps working with the horse, which gives them a 
chance to learn their nature, their diseases, their uses and their value to man- 
kind. Tomorrow may find them all day employed with cattle. They may 
learn the best breeds for beef, what kind of a cow is best for dairy {purposes 
and what kind is most profitable to keep in the many different localities. The 
following day may find them working with the gram, sowing or harvesting* 
in which there is a chance to learn so much about the time of planting, the 
different kind of soil that is best adapted to each and every one of the many 
different kinds of grains and grasses, which will be the greatest financial 
success, and which will best keep the ground in good growing condition. 
The girl on the farm has an opportunity to learn almost as much 
about the farm as the boy. While she does not spend as much 
time in the field and among the stock as a boy, she hears the pros and ^ons 
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talked of day after day and she may learn and practice the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables and the Gfrowinj? of poultry, which may add a great deal 
to her store of knowledge, and health and strength to her body. The different 
kinds and changes of laoor and the fresh meats, fruits, milk and vegetables 
are all any boy or girl needs to build up a good strong body. The young 
people of the country are much more of their time alone than people of other 
occupations, which gives them an opportunity to cultivate their own thoughts. 
Scholastic men and women speak of book education; there is also a life edu- 
-cation— that great arena where we must battle with the forces around us. 
Set a high price on every spare moment; knowledge acquired by labor be- 
<;omes a possession, a property entirely our own. Facts acquired in this way 
become registered in a manner that mere imparted knowledge never reaches. 
A habit of observation and reflection is wellnigh every thing,'proving one neg- 
lects not the heart culture. In order to possess a cool, level-headed mind 
the moral nature must be cultivated in accordance with the mental and physi- 
cal qualities. Without heart culture we can not have a well balanced mind. 
The lessons of nature are as many and varied as the dews on the grass. 
Much of our happiness here and hereafter depends on the moral knowledge 
gained by observing God's creations. Character is the solid food of life, and 
that which gives a man value in his own eyes. No boy or girl can ever at- 
tain anything great without a good estimate of himself. God gives the mind 
and man makes the character. All that anyone can hope to be is built up 
particle by particle, thought by thought and fact by fact. So many boys ana 
.girls ask the question, '*Will all these little, homely, commonplace things be 
of use to me in after life?" Where I once lived in southwestern Iowa we had 
a country lawyer, a very homely, uncouth looking man, but considered 
Among the best talent in the state. He was emploved on a timber case down 
in Missouri, where thousands of dollars were at stake. Missouri had her best 
talent arrayed on the other side in the shape of a thorough student of law and 
s. good pleader. When our country lawyer went into the court room Mis- 
souri's talent looked at him, sized him up and failed to even speak. After 
the trial was over and the country lawyer had gained the case, the other 
lawyer came up, reached out his hand and said, ** Where are you from?" The 
<jountry lawyer, thinking now is my opportunity, said, **0, from a logging 
■camp up north." Yes, ne was from a logging camp, but it was many years 
before, when only a boy, and he told us when he came back that it was 
only tne thorough knowledge he gained of timber while working in that 
«amp that enabled him to gain the case. Perhaps little did he think when 
lifting and tugging until he could see stars, what a solid foundation he was 
laying for a greater life; and when I say ^eater, is it true? Can any occupa- 
tion or profession be greater than one instituted and blessed by our Creator? 
I do not wish you to understand I underestimate the knowledge of books. 
Oet all the good books you can. Learn all that is possible from them; store 
it away in your brain room beside your experimental knowledge where it is 
ready for use at all times, and you will surely be of great value to your 
friends and associates and an honor to the God who made you. I do not 
wish to cast a shadow on the advantages of the city bred lad or lass, for their 
advantages are many and great. I only hope, after we have passed through 
the long sleep, we may arise with our bodies so renewed, our mind visions so 
brightened, our souls so quickened, that we may be on an equality despite 
any opportunities we may have had while on earth. 
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FARM DEPARTMENT. 



THE SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY AND ITS PLACE IN ILLINOIS AGRICULTURE. 

[By Fred H. Rankin, Athens, III., at Morgan County Farmers' Institute.] 

A widespread and general interest has been manifested in sugar beet groyr- 
ing during tJie past season. There are many eood and essential reasons wh;r 
the sugar beet industry should become an established feature in Illinois agri- 
culture. Sugar beet culture would bring more thoroughness, more careful 
methods, more intelligent and a more rational and balanced system of farming. 

Every well cultivated field of sugar beets stands as an object lesson in good 
farming and is an emphatic protest a/^ainst superficial and slovenly methods. 
Sugar beet growing necessitates the intensive system of agriculture and this 
system applied to Illinois means better crops, better live stock, better farm 
products, better homes, a better farm life in every way and a better suit and 
a fatter pocketbook for the man who intelligently introduces this industry in 
his farming operations. The introduction of beet culture would be of incalcu- 
lable value to the live stock industry, independent of its other advantages, 
The beet pulp and roots fed directly to cattle, sheep or swine would result in 
higher excellence and greater economy of production and beet pulp when 
dried and combined with the by-products of cereal mills and glucose factories 
makes nearly a balanced ration for beef and dairy cattle. 

In considering and forecasting the future of any new industrial enterprise 
it is well to weigh the whole question in all of its details, for the writer be- 
lieves that persons who attempt to influence the suspended public opinion 
should take a conservative position in this matter, one that will be justified by 
future events. 

That the sugar beet industry will be an increasingly prominent factor in 
American agriculture I verily believe, aa we have faith m the abilit]^ of the 
American farmer to take up a new enterprise successfully, and American in- 
ventive genius may be relied upon to provide idiplements necessary to cheapen 
the culture of the crop, for this sugar beet business from first to last needs 
that combination of qualities of thinking ahead, energy and short cut ways 
practiced by our leading agriculturists in using up-to-date machinery and 
methods; in short, the industry needs to be Americanized. I believe the in- 
dustry in this State will be a success in time — conduct it in anyway you will» 
but if the promoters of the industry are men of capital, grit and enterprise 
there need not be any half way funerals issue from any f actorjr which may be 
rightly located in the State. I believe that the time is fully ripe for success 
here in central Illinois in sugar beet raising. The business has gotten that in 
it which oug^t to make every one conducting its management do his level 
best and, as David Hariim puts it, **Do it fust." 

There is an unusual inspiration in being associated with an enterprise that 
means so much to the finances of Illinois, both agricultural and commercial, 
and have a part in ending this suspended public opinion about it being pos- 
sible to successfully produce large crops of sugar beets on our rich corn land. 

The sugar beet crop is to be regarded as an additional one to which the 
farmer, properly located, may give a portion of his time. It is not to be 
recommended to take the place of other crops which one knows can be sue- 
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cessfully grown. In commencing, the writer believes that farmers will be 
wise to limit their crop to a small area of from one to five acres and increase 
it only as they see their way dear to do so. So far tkit soil and climate are 
concerned, it seems to be settled that Illinois is well adapted to the growing of 
sugar beets, therefore it seems opportune that farmers should put forth the 
necessary effort to become skillful in the production of beets, for the sugar 
beet is an exacting crop and persons unfamiliar with the best methods of 
growing it are liable to find that they have much to learn, but when properly 
managed it is perhaps the most profitable crop a farmer can raise. 

The educational value to be derived from growing sugar beets properly is 
a factor in the benefits of the industry that is important for the young man 
to consider. The exacting demands of its successrul culture require the best 
kind of farming, and I believe that a farmer who grows sugar beets well will 
be likely to grow his other crops better than he did before raising beets. The 
careless, slipshod farmer, who has made a failure in other lines of crop pro- 
duction, should not be encourasred to take up this industry unless he is ready 
to radically reform, for it requires intelligence, industry and capacity to mas- 
ter the details of methods of new farming, as farmers who cultivate this crop 
successfully must be those who are willing to adhere faithfully to definite, 
careful methods, but in these qualifications I believe the up-to-date Illinois 
farmer is not excelled by the farmers of any civilized country. Again, I be- 
lieve it to be an undoubted gain if we add another cash crop to our rotation ; 
one which finds a sale at an assured price; as every new, successful crop also 
tends to prevent overproduction along other lines. It is a fact noted by the 
best posted observers that the farmers in successful beet crowing districts are 
thrifty and getting on in the world beyond those in all other districts except 
where live stock farming is carried on. 

Allow me to give a few figures relative to the consumption of sugar in Illi- 
nois, based on the census of 1900: Accepting the estimate of 70 pounds of 
sugar consumed per individual per annum and a population of 4,821,000 peo- 
ple, the sugar requirements of our State- call for 337,470,000 pounds; at 5^ 
cents per pound we have an aggregate cost of $18,560,850, or $50,000 a day, 
which may be stated as the sum that Illinois is sending each year to Europe 
and the tropics to pay for the sugar she uses. 

Is it not time that we as a people were exercising the intelligence and fore- 
sight needful to save at least a portion of this sum to our commonwealth and 
thus prove a marked stimulus to our agriculture in that a portion of this 
$50,000 a day expenditure would be kept at home as well as bring more con- 
jsumers into the State for the other products of the farm, as well as taking 
some of our acres now producing crops in plethora out of competition and 
giving them over to a new industry? 

The sugar consumed in this and in other countries up to 1850 was nearly all 
derived from sugar cane, but at the present time two-thirds of the sugar crop 
is from the sugar beet. Between 1865 and 1885 Germany, the leading sugar 
beet country, increased its output 338 per cent. This growth has been fostered 
by strange vicissitudes in the fortunes of nations, as the commercial embargo 
and sugar bounties of the Napoleonic wars and by the emancipation of slaves 
in the British colonies, giving as it did a temporary check te the growth of 
sugar cane, but the real creators of this new industry were men of scientific 
training who solved certain botanical and chemical problems. About 100 years 
ago Marggraf and Achard discovered and established the fact that beets con- 
tained crystallizable sugar identical with that of sugar cane. Science now 
came to the rescue and a beet was gradually developed having a larger i)er- 
centage of sugar and a smaller pereentas'e of the. undesirable impurities. 
Sixty years ago 18 tons of beet root was necessary to produce one ton of 
sugary this quantity has been reduced by selection and careful breeding so 
that eight to nine tons of beet roots produce one ton of sugar. From 4 to 5 
per cent of sugar, as found by Marggaf in 1796, the sugar beet of good quality 
now contains 15 per cent and more, 12 per cent being considered necessary 
for a profitable manufacture. 

In conclusion, the conditions justify the belief that the sugar beet crop has 
43ome to rank among those which will oe regarded as an important and profita* 
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l)le factor in the industries of the State, which, while it may not be an unin- 
terrupted success, yet the ultimate success of which will be assured by its 
growth through education und experience. 

It is an industry in which the interest of the factory and farmer are recip- 
rocal. The farmer will not raise beets unless there is a factory to take them 
and on the other hand no factory can long prosper without the cooperation of 
the farmer, for no sugar beet factory is stronger than its ag^ricultural support 
and end, consequently the manufacturer must guard the interests of the 
farmer and the farmer must be able to have confidence in the manufacturer 
and both must have a patient and resolute faith in the final triumph of intelli- 
gent means and reliable, conservative methods of management. 



FROM FIELD TO MARKET. 



[By J. J. WilsOD. Villa Ridfire. Illinois.] 



Gentlemen. — Upon the subject assigned to me there is little more to be 
said than to deliver your product to the transportation company and trust in 
Providence. 

As I understand it I am not expected to discuss the methods employed in 
the growing and preparation for sale of the various commodities sent from 
the farm to consumers in distant and widely separated localities, but am to 
relate and set forth such facts as my experience in the management of oar 
association's business has placed me in possession of. 

Anything that is to be gained by one method over another may, in my 
judgment, DC summed up in one word, and that is, cooperation. By asso- 
ciating themselves together shippers of fruits and vegetables can and do ob- 
tain advantages in numerous wajs over the individual acting independently 
and without organization. But m order to obtain the full measure of bene- 
fit of organized effort the commodity, whatever it may be. must be in sufi&- 
cient quantity to go forward in carload lots. When produce is delivered at 
the shipping point in such amounts, and behind it is a well organized associa- 
tion of growers, they at once become a factor in the business world, and take 
their place among the commercial institutions of the country to which they 
are entitled, and are regarded and rated accordingly. 

Such an organization will at all times command the attention of transpor- 
tation companies and will more readily secure the adjustment of grievances 
or the granting of favors than is likely to be the case of the average farmer 
acting singly and alone. 

The manner and care with which the more perishable and fragile of our 
products are handled may be greatly and favorably modified by a knowledge 
on the part of trainmen and others that there is an interest involved in the 
goods that is in ready and friendly touch with the management whose ser- 
vants they are. 

But what is better and of more advantage to the grower than trusting to 
the careless and disinterested employ^ is the fact that by organization we are 
enabled to do the handling of our own e^oods in as careful and painstaking a 
manner as we may choose to adopt, and be compensated by a reduction in 
charges that fully cover the added expenditure. 

Those are some of the gains that accrue from cooperation. If time and 
circumstances permitted I could mention others and go more into detail upon 
the points I have referred to, but at present I will not tax your time and 
patience further. 
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THE COW PEA. 

[By U F. King. Huntsville, III.] 

This is an age when the wide-awake farmer will not stay in the ruts. If 
the methods used and the crops &:rown by his father do not bring satisfactory 
results today he tries something new. He will hunt the world over for some 
new fruit, a new variety of grass or cereal that he hopes will be more pro- 
ductive under his conditions than those he now grows. 

Among those plants the merits of which have been loudly proclaimed of 
late the cow pea seems to stand foremost. It is not new, for it has been 
raised in the gardens of the south for 100 years. It is closely related to clover 
and alfalfa, and under certain conditions for certain purposes it will likely 
prove superior to either. To let you know something of the possibilities of 
the cow pea I will relate my experience the past summer. I procured one 
bushel of seed of the Whipporwill variety last spring. This I drilled with a 
wheat drill the 22d of May upon one acre of as thin soil as I had. The ground 
had been thoroughly pulverized and packed to retain moisture. In about 
three days the peas were up and grew rapidly. They withstood the drouth 
remarkably well, and by Aug. 10th some seed had commenced to ripen. 
The growth of vine, which was not heavy yet, would perhaps have made one 
ton per acre. After the late rains began to fall the latter half of August and 
September there was a very luxuriant growth. I found the branches thrown 
out by one vine to be 12 feet in length, and in some places over the patch the 
vines were three feet deep. I allowed as much seed to ripen as would and so 
did not mow them off till October. They seeded rather lightly, but will have 
four bushels or more when shelled. In order to get the maximum amount of 
seed I think they should be planted in rows far enough apart to be cultivated 
lightly about twice. A few bills of Warren's Extra Early that I planted in 
the garden and hoed some, seeded heavily. 

oThe cutting was delayed too long to make the best bay as the vines had shed 
half or more of their leaves. The yield was a ton and a half, that was greatly 
relished .. by both horses and cattle, and the pigs and chickens nosed and 
scratched the litter over for every stray seed. The cow pea for hay, with its 
rank, sappy vine, will be found diflScult to cure and handle. It may be used as 
a soiling crop, or for hog, sheep and calf pasture to great advantage. 

As a soil renovator it is claimed to rank ahead of clover. I find the 
tubercles on the roots to attain the size of peas and haz^l nuts. The peas 
should not be planted till the ground has become thoroughly warm, or about 
the first of June. As clover often fails to catch, the peas may be relied upon 
as a perfect substitute; and as a highly nitrogenous feed it will enable the 
farmer to economize on his carbonaceous feedstuff s which he usually has in 
excess. 

I think the cow pea a forage plant of great promise, and predict for it an 
early place in the rotations of our farms. Many farms today are greatly im- 

Eoverished, with their condition growing worse year by year, yet these may 
e brought back to the virgin state. No farm gets run down except throu|g:h 
the ignorance, stupidity or wilful neglect of the owner or tenant. With fail- 
ure added to failure, in contrast with the growing success of those who have 
the courage to follow the lead of science, they will eventually, and I hope 
before being vanquished, become convinced of what their real trouble is. 
When that conviction arrives, and it is arriving, too, here and there, a farmer 
will be humble enough to take the hand of the teacher, be it nature or a pro- 
fessor of agriculture, and be taught that while he has been prodigal of her 
resources, nature is as forgetful and merciful as the God of nature, and has 
ample ways and means whereby he may restore the injury wrought against 
her. 

Whenever the American farmer becomes wise enough to embrace and fol- 
low the teachings of agricultural science, then will he become free and inde- 
pendent in fact as well as he is now in name. 
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THE SCIENCE OF CORN BREEDING. 

[By DeWitt C- Wing, University of Illinois. Urbana. 111.] 

With the admirable advancement of aKncuitural education made possible by 
the presence of agricultural colles'es throughout the country and with the 
great transformation of methods which have been going forward for the past 
century have come clearer ideas, more enlightened conceptions and better 
comprehensions of the fundamental principles underlying the science of agri- 
culture. In every department of rural occupation there has been vast improve- 
ment noted in the past decade, and it must afford all good farmers no little 
pleasure to contemplate the glorious future which present movements so vividly 
portray. In every agricultural innovation there may be seen a potent factor 
making for still larger progress. There is nowadays a more substantial degree 
of harmony existing between the business and the agricultural worlds. Farm- 
ers are learning what must soon become an universal knowledge, that they 
are a part, an important part, of this great business country. While there 
never nas been actual stagnation in agriculture there have been periods of de- 
pression occasioned largely by lack of knowledge on the part of farmers. 
Other kinds of business have experienced such adversities for practically the 
same reason. But the higher education of the people, and this, in a tremen- 
dous proportion, includes all those whose livelihood comes from the soil, has 
given to all kinds of American life quite new and brighter aspects. In this 
regard the American farmer has, in recent years, been generously dealt with. 
His business is firmly based upon a solid area of science; it is deeply rooted 
in the very vitals of the nation; it is the comer-stone of civilization. There 
has come with all these changes a rapidly growing interest in special farm 
crops. Today we have all kinds of specialists, each in position to render a 
fine service in his particular line. We have the fine cattle specialists or the 
breeders of highly bred cattle, and with reference to sheep and swine and 
poultry we know there are breeders or husbandmen who are specialists, thor- 
ough masters of their business. The live stock men have been quicker to 
realize the necessity of improving their animals in order to make the breeding 
business a success than the cereal growers have been in coming to the con- 
clusion that^ in order to make grain growing lucrative, different methods from 
those prevailing must be adopted. 

But the light has dawned and the truth gradually is extending to the utter- 
most parts of the country. It is now known that there is a way to improve 
one of the great cereals — corn — by the intelligent selection of seed and the 
correct methods of cultivation. There has developed a deep and progressing 
interest in the pedigree of corn just as, fifty years ago, intense interest at- 
tached to the pedigrees of breeding animals. The matter of a pedigree for 
com has become important because no material progress can be made in im- 
proving corn without having in mind the kind of corn which it is desired to 
secure. And this imaginative ideal will be the result of a knowledge of what 
the seed com was, for what it was its product is likely to be, if the old law 
prevails, that everything bringeth forth fruit after its own kind. Having no 
definite knowledge concerning the history or pedigree of a variety of com 
the farmer plants it in the hope that it will give him a satisfactory result, but 
he can rely on nothing definite. This is not so with the breeder of thorough- 
bred stock; he knows that the progeny will faithfully represent the breed; 
that the ancestral characteristics will be present in its new fibre; that it will 
be true in every way to the particular type of which it is an offspring. This 
degree of certainty can not exist in the absence of knowledge regarding the 
history or pedigree of the animals used for breeding. It is just as true that 
in the absence of correct information respecting the history of a variety of 
corn which it is desired to improve the farmer is at sea; he doesnH know 
what his crop will be, for he aoes not know what were the chief characteris- 
tics of the variety^s ancestors. Thus it readily will be seen that much im- 
portance attaches to the history of a variety of corn. In fact, it generally is 
regarded as amon>; the most potent factors with which to deal in the improve- 
ment of this cereal. Seed corn, behind which there is a long line of special 
characteristics, peculiar to the type, and which has been bred carefully for 
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Tears, is in tlie nature of things a reliable seed stock. The farmer knows its 
aistory, what it will do under {Proper conditions, and hence he plants with a 
reasonable assurance that the result will be ratifying. 

The Illinois Afifricultural Experiment station, through its faithful staff of 
professors and assistants, has accomplished a most valuable work in collating 
historical, statistical and other interesting data anent the leading varieties of 
white and yellow com as grown in the Mississippi Valley. The chief char- 
•acteristics of all the well-known varieties have been secured and published 
by the station, and to these descriptions of the different varieties, furnished 
by the most prominent growers throughout the country, has been added 
highly valuable information in relation to the vitality of the corn. Professor 
Hopkins and his assistants have chemically analyzed the corn tested on the 
-experiment farm and thus ascertained the percentages of oil, protein and 
starch entering into the composition of the kernels. Aside from the work 
that has been done in Illinois looking to the improvement of corn from a 
chemical standpoint, the matter of selecting for seed uniformly perfect samples 
•demands special mention. Mr. A. D. Shamel, instructor in farm crops at 
the University of Illinois, has made a systematic study of the distinguishing 
•characteristics of corn and by the practice of the methods which he recom- 
mends any farmer mav soon breed up a good quality of corn, which will en- 
able him to secure a larger return for his labor and time. But the whole 
•question hinges, in lar^e measure, upon the pedigree of the seed used. If a 
corn have pedigree, if it has been carefully bred for a lengthy period, it will 
produce a uniform quality of corn each year; it will produce a type possess- 
ing those characteristics fixed in it by heredity. Uniformity in seed is espe- 
•cially desirable and it is only through it that a uniform quality can be secured. 
The practical application of this phase of corn culture may be presented so 
as to be at once suggestive to the average farmer, indicating clearly what 
course he should pursue in order to obtain the results predicted. 

Lacking the inclination or time to improve a variety of corn already familiar 
to himself, the farmer should, like the stockman who wants a superior sire 
for his herd's improvement, purchase pure-bred seed that has a pedigree, a 
history which supports the claims made for it. He should purchase his seed 
from reliable seed corn growers, of whom there are several in this State, and 
demand with the purchase a clear description of the corn, its history or pedi- 
gree. An organization denominated the Illinois Seed Growers' association is 
in position to ^ive the farmers of Illinois a wealth of information about corn, 
and it is to their interests to acquaint themselves with the association and its 
objects. It makes the pedigree business a specialty. 

bo much for the pedigree of corn. The discussion now leads us to the con- 
sideration of another feature intimately associated with and bearing an im- 
portant relation to this phase of the question. Reference is made to the 
vitality of the grain. Upon this depends the entire crop. Without vitality 
or life in the seed germination, if it occurs at all, is likely to be very weak, 
and the resultant plants will, of course, be handicapped by the same de- 
ficiency. , Vitality, of course, varies with the different varieties and with 
different climates; it also varies with different soils. It may be safely ar- 
gued that corn of poor breeding, or cem of no breeding would be a better 
way to put it, will give unsatisfactory results because of its weak vitality. 
Weak vitality logically follows where any one variety of corn is grown con- 
secutively on the same ground, and without regard to the prior conditions of 
seed selection. Careless or random breeding in live stock lessens the vitality 
of the animals. Insufficient vitality in seed corn manifests itself in the small 
percentage of germination, but more clearly in the quality and quantity of 
the yield. A stalk having no ear may be said to have come from a seed 
weak in vitality, though of course there are other considerations in the case. 
Weak vitality J in most cases, is a hereditary quality. The planting of seed 
weak in germinating power inaugurates that system which many corn grow- 
ers so long have ignorantly followed — a system which perpetuates the same 
weakness, or transmits it to future crops. The disposition of practically all 
•cultivated plants is to revert to the wild state, to degenerate, to lose those 
characteristics which man has developed in them. This fact is illus- 
trated forcibly when we consider that, in corn, the undesirable rather than 
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the desirable characteristics are reproduced in crops which arepermitted to 
grow ^s nature would dictate. This is a hereditary tendency. We must v>ver- 
come it if we are to continue the improvement of our farm crops. The way 
to overcome it lies in the judicious selection of seed— seed having vigorous 
vitality. 

And how may we ascertain the vitality of seed cornf Simply by testing it* 
A simpler method and at the same time* a more completely satisfactory one 
could not be devised. At the Illinois experiment station the testing of seed 
corn for vitality consists in planting two kernels, picked from the central 
portion of the ear that has been selected for plantmg. Two kernels from 
each ear will be ample to indicate what degree of vitality persists in the entire 
ear. The kernels are planted in ordinary ainner plates containing an inch of 
sand. Any kind of loose soil will answer the purpose, though sand is prefer- 
able. The sand is placed in the plate and thoroughly moistened, when the 
seeds for testing are pressed down into the mushy suostance until they nearly 
touch the bottom of the plate; over the plate place another but smaller plate, 
leaving an opening at some point for the accession of air, without which 
germination can not take place. The germinator thus devised is now placed 
where the temperature ranges in the neighborhood of 80 degrees F. If it 
goes consideraoly below this point the results are not likely to prove reliable. 
The proper temperature may be maintained in any ordinary bed room if 
care and attention be given to the matter. 

In four or five days some, perhaps all, of the seeds will have germinated. 
A thorough test should last for a fornight. If at the end of that time all the 
kernels are not ''up'' we may assume that those having failed are decayed. 
If, for example, we planted 100 kernels and 80 of them germinated our con- 
clusions are that 20 per cent of the seed lacks germinating power. And this 
means much more than it may at first appear to mean to the corn grower. If, 
under the favorable conditions with which we have surrounded the seed under 
test, only 80 per cent germinates is it not feasible to conclude that under such 
conditions as would prevail in the ordinary fields iprepared for the crop there 
would be a still smaller percentage? This conclusion is unavoidable. 

The best authorities on the subject of corn culture tell us that seed which 
gives a test of less than 95 per cent vitality is not safe for us to use. As a 
matter of fact if, with seed testing 90 per cent, we could secure a 90 per cent 
stand it would be safe to use such seed. But. as already has been pointed 
out, if the test gives 80 per cent the practical neld results may not give nearly 
so high a percentage. The testing simply affords an index as to the vitality of 
the seed. It furnishes us evidence of vigor or of weakness in the life of the 
seed. And this is all that is necessary. 

Having a high percentajge of vitality in the seed we use, the degree of 
uniformity and of perfection in the stand will be far less problematical. It 
well has been said that, ''a good stand is half the crop." This being true we 
at once appreciate the necessity of planting seed strong in germinating power. 
But granting that with inferior seed we secure a fair stand, the fact remains 
that we shall reap an inferior crop, both as regards quality and quantity. 
With weak seeds we may secure forage at the expense of grain. When we 
plant corn we want a crop of corn — the grain — knowing that under any cir- 
cumstances the fodder will be abundant. Enough has oeen said to impress 
upon any receptive mind the significance of using seed having strong vigor 
or vitality. 

At this juncture attention is due the matter of seed selection. Intelligent 
selection of seed depends, of course, upon the standard by which the seed is 
judged. In the absence of definite rules regarding the question the farmer 
proceeds upon his own preconceived ideas as to what constitutes perfect 
samples or ears. It is needless to say that under such circumstances serious 
error is almost sure of commission. The average farmer's conception of 
what constitutes a perfect ear of com needs revision. In most cases it is 
argued that the largest and heaviest ears are the best. That this is untrue 
may easily be demonstrated. In the case of very large ears it is very prob- 
able that the stock bore but one of them, whereas in the case of the smaller 
ears a single stock may produce two of them which will shell more com than 
the one very large ear. 
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But uniformity in size of ears and of the kernels upon the ears is that most 
desirable point which modern com growers so earnestly seek. And uniform- 
ity may be secured only through the selection for seed of corn having 
uniformity. Out of the chaos which so long has existed in reference to this 
subject has come that most valuable and praiseworthy document called the 
score card, by the means of which any intelligent farmer can select seed corn 
with all the cnances of securing the best in his field. The score card as used 
in Illinois was adopted several years ago by the Illinois Corn Growers*^ 
association, and it is impossible to estimate the value it has been to those 
who have used it in the selection of seed corn. The ten i)oints which it re- 
minds the farmer to note so thoroughly cover the superficial characteristics 
of the leading varieties of corn that there is absolutely no excuse for one to 
go wrong. The score card is the essence of simplicity. It is understood that 
it is to be used in the fall when the corn has fully matured. Seed selection^ 
should be confined to the field where it may be selected from the standing 
stocks, and not from the crib, where mice and rats abound. The vigor or 
the stock from which an ear is picked should be considered, though of course 
the ear itself is the transcendtly important object. Having selected the 
seed in the field, the care of the same during the winter presents a problem- 
of more or less significance. Briefiy, the statement which adequately covers- 
the case may be put thus: Keep the ears with husks on, but pulled back 
over butts, in a dry place, where the air is free to circulate without bringing- 
with it particles of snow or rain. Extremes of heat and cold can not damage 
the seed if no moisture be present. 

Suggestions respecting the preparation of the soil for the reception of seed 
are hardly appropriate, for nearly all farmers who have grown corn know 
that the ground should be put in fine tilth while it is beginning to warm in 
the spring. Passing this phase of the subject we come to consider cultiva- 
tion, which has three essential objects, namely, the removal of weeds, the 
conservation of moisture and the aeration of the soil. Upon the system of 
cultivation emploved in the production of corn largely depends the value of 
the crop. That the ordinary methods of cultivation practiced in Illinois and 
other states vastly could be improved is a fact which no reading farmer will 
attempt to dispute. It is potentlv illustrated by statistics of the United States- 
government. There are 255,000 farmers in Illinois and a great many of them 
are corn growers. Statistics show that the State is growing corn at a loss. 
Whv is this so? A consideration of the prevailing system of cultivation will 
enable us to arrive at proper conclusions, having studied the questions of 
pedigree, vitalitv and selection of seed. 

The ordinary methods of cultivation disregard some of the most fundamen- 
tal natural laws. They lose sight of principles which cannot long be overrun 
without penalty. In the first place ordinary cultivation as practiced on the 
averac'e farm m Illinois is too deep; in the second place it is not frequent 
enough, and in the third place it is done with improper implements. JDeep^ 
cultivation is highly injurious to corn plants because it disturbs, or rather 
seriously injures, their foraging roots. Insuffiient cultivation violates the 
second rule given as one of the objects of cultivation, the conservation of 
moisture. In dry weather, such as we annually experience about the time corn 
is waist high, frequent culivation is imperative. And this is when most 
farmers seem to think it unecessary, their belief being based upon the fact 
that the weeds don't grow so fast and are not menacing the corn plants. It 
may be laid down as a safe rule to follow that during dry weather cultivation 
should be frequent and during wet weather less frequent. Frequent tillage 
during a drouth clogs, as it were, the capilary tubes in the soil and thus pre- 
vents the evaporation of moisture upon which the growth of the plants de- 
pends. It is far more economical to retain moisture already present by per- 
sistent tillage than wait for a rain, for during the interval the plants suffer 
from lack of sufficient moisture to satisfy the normal functions of plant 
growth. Hence we are prepared to accept as true the stateiAents above made, 
which in substance are that when the drouth begins then should begin per- 
sistent cultivation. Another factor which influences cultivation, rendering it 
effectual or detrimental, is the kind of implements used. Most farmers in th& 
cultivation of corn use the common tongue or tongueless cultivators, which 
have large and small shovels, the latter being used for the first cultivation,. 
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-sometimes for the second, while the former are utilized when the crop is 
•**laid by" with the third or fourth plowing, which is usually deep and pro- 
-ductive of ridggs between the rows. The chief objection to which ordinary- 
cultivators are open is that they do stirring^ and digrging: and loosening wheR 
skimming or surface cultivation would be advisable. Moreover, they are not 
itted with what today is considered the most important cultivator attachment 
in use: the thin, wide, sharp shovel which skims the ground, destroying: 
weeds and gently removing and redepositing particles of soil which form a 
mulch. 

In general it may be said that there are two prevailing methods of cultiva- 
-tion — shallow and deep. The first has the happy faculty of doing two im- 
portant things at the same time, namely, conserving moisture and avoiding* 
root pruning, while the second is made unpopular by the fact that it root 
-prunes while also conserving moisture. But the conservation of moisture is 
of little importance if the roots of plants are so pruned that they are unable 
to utilize it. Hence we are ready to choose the shallow system as the wiser 
•of the two mentioned. We are ready to accept it for other reasons. It is 
known that the roots of practicallly all our agricultural plants get their 
^moisture from the first nine inches of soil, which also contains nine- tenths of 
the available fertility of the soil. Deep cultivation, as has been asserted, 
root prunes. This in itself should be ample reason for entirely abandoning 
that system. The vital processes going forward in the plants are affected by 
the disturbance of the roots. If they are cut off, then root action, which, 
when understood, is at once regarded as of great importance, is interfered 
-with and the plants suffer injury, though it may not be apparent to the 
-casual observer. Nevertheless the yield will tell the story m dollars and 
cents. Plants with large root development give stronger growth than those 
with small root development. Upon the root development of plants depends 
the process of transpiration, the passing of water from the soil through the 
plants and, in the form of carbon dioxide, into the air. This process builds 
up the plants, brings about chemical action between the compounds in the 
-plants and thus produces cell division, which we may call plant expansion or 
the growth of the plants. 

The purpose of roots is to secure for the plants to which they are attached 
plant food and moisture. Plant food can not be absorbed readily in the 
absence of moisture. The presence of water in the soil renders the elements 
of fertility available for the plants. But no matter how rich the soil, nor how 
perfect its degree of moistness, if the plants have their roots cut off these 
advantages will be of no value. Every farmer will recall, when he is 
reminded that, while plowing corn, perhaps last summer, he dragged out of 
i:h8 soil thousands of fine rootlets, which collected on the shanks of the gangs 
just above the shovels, and which he removed when turninpf at the end of the 
rows. This was simply a case of root pruning, against which the science of 
corn culture so vigorously protests, ana which must be discontinued if Illinois, 
for instance, is to grow corn at a profit, as she surely ought to do. As 
illustrating the effects of root pruning, reference may be made to an experi- 
ment whicn, in 1897, was conducted upon the experiment farm at Urbana. 
An acre of corn, not pruned, yielded 63 bushels; pruned two inches, an acre 
produced 62^ bushels; pruned four inches, 48 bushels, while the six inch 
^pruning gave but 25 bushels. The word pruning, in each case, is equivalent 
to saying that the com was cultivated at the various depths mentioned. 

The offices of roots are, as we have seen, of the most vital character, and 
the roots themselves are the very mouths of the plants, serving them in the 
same capacity in which our mouths serve our bodies. As through the mouth 
goes all that ouilds tissue, gives strength and vigor to the body, so through 
the roots of plants goes the food which produces growth. Thus when roots 
are severed mouths are taken from the plants and less food is taken in, and 
therefore less growth is made. Another point showing the marvelous work 
done by the roots of corn plants is worth mentioning liere. It is estimated 
that for every pound of dry matter in a corn plant, 600 pounds of water is 
TCQuired to produce it. This means that great quantities of water 
onust pass through the roots. 
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In view of what has been said there should no longer remain doubt as to- 
the ill effects of root pruning. It has been shown that this pruning is done 
by deep plowing, and we have seen that in the case of shallow cultivation^ 
the yield was much larger than in the case of root pruned plants. This pre- 
pares us for a proper recognition of the philosophy embodied in the sentence 
which briefiy covers the entire question of cultivation, that the three objects^ 
of cultivation are best accomplisned by that svstem which avoids root pruning,, 
destroys weeds and thoroughly stirs the surface of the soil. 

Reference might well be made in this connection to the value of a weeder 
or other similar implement in the annihilation of weeds and the stirring of 
the soil while the com plants are young. It is strange that the' weeder has 
not come into general use throughout the com belt, since, by all who have- 
used it, generous praise of its merits is given. The harrow, however, i» 
made to take the place of a weeder on many farms, and the work, while not 
nearly so effectual, is nevertheless of value. The use of some such imple- 
ment as the weeder will in time become universal, so far as corn culture i& 
concerned. 

The kind of soil in which com is growing will be of interest if considered 
in relation to cultivation. In general, loose or loamy soils require more cul- 
tivation than heavy or clay sons, which have finer soil particles and therefore- 
retain moisture much more readily than do porous or loose soils. The char- 
acter of the soil, however, will suggest to the com grower the kind of treat- 
ment to which it should be subjected. 

Before considering the final subdivision of this paper it might be well to* 
add here a brief summary of the points which have been discussed in their 
logical positions with respect to one another. 

Seed com should have a pedigree. The planter should know something 
about the ancestry of the seed. Knowing tnis he will have little difficulty in 
recognizing in his crop the characteristics of the type. Vitality of seed com 
should be thoroughly tested. Seed selection should be done in the field, and 
regularly every yeai , the score card being used. Cultivation should begin 
as soon as the plants are ''up." Shallow cultivation should be the system 
employed. It should be more frequent in dry than in damp weather. Root 
pruning, above all things, should oe scrupulously avoided. 

Having produced the crop, there naturally arises the question, how may 
the most profit be realized from itf This question opens the door to a reser- 
vior of very interesting and sugf2[estive facts and figures. First, let us con- 
sider the effect of com on the soil. That the uninterrupted growing of corn 
on a given piece of land for a period of years ereatly diminishes the amount 
of plant food contained in the soil is attested by the fact that there is a 
steadily decreasing ^rield. In Illinois, the yield per acre is not half what it ' 
should be. In 1899 it was 37 bushels, grown at an average cost of $9.05. 
The dimunition in yield is due to the exhaustion of the fertilizing elements 
of the soil. Grain growing has extracted so much of the plant food from the 
soil that crops grown now have insufficient supplies upon which to draw» 
Every time an acre produces 30 bushels of corn, it yields to the crop 61 
pounds of potash, 25 pounds of phosphoric acid and 83 pounds of nitropfen, or 
a total of 169 pounds of plant food, having a value of $16.64, estimating the 
prices of the elements at the following respective figures per pound : iour» 
seven and fifteen eents. If the stocks are permitted to decay in the field, 
about $5.00 worth of plant food is restored, if they are left standing, and, 
in the spring, broken or dragged down and burned, the farmer is simply 
burning a $5.00 bill. If the stocks, together with the grain, are sold off the 
farm, the farmer simply sells $16 worth of his land along with the crop, but 
gets no return for it. The practice of selling corn is, in its correct analysis, 
as foolish as digging all the top soil from the farm and selling it, leaving 
hard clay upon which to grow crops. Assuming that from an acre we can 
secure 60 bushels of corn which utilizes $16.64 worth of plant food in its 
growth, let us figure out what profit may be realized by the farmer who sells 
the gram at 35 cents per bushel. At this price it would bring $21, from 
which we must subtract, if we can, the cost of the plant food which, leaving 
out that contained in the stocks — which would be left on the ground—would 
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be about $11; then the cost of prodaction and rent of land, $10. These 
figures balance the account and the farmer comes out even, though it is a 
fact that he has sustained an indirect loss. Few farmers take into account 
the cost of production and the value of the plant food used, when calculatiiifi[ 
the profits of their corn crops. They seem to figure that the disposition of 
the plant food brings them the profit. Here lies the danger which menaces 
modern agriculture and the prosperity of generations yet unborn. 

If the matter of corn production be considered as here indicated, there 
would no longer be any question as to the advisability of disposing of the 
crop in a different manner from that which is largely responsible for the 
•depletion of our soils throughout the corn belt. The most profitable disposi- 
tion possible to make of the corn crop is to feed it to stock on the farm. 
The animals will return more than 50 ^er cent of the plant food back to the 
«oil. It is possible in this way to receive as high as 75 cents per bushel for 
corn. Corn fed to cattle will sustain a loss in plant food of about 20 per 
oent, for they will void more than 75 per cent of the total consumed. If hogs 
follow the cattle, thev will utilize about 15 per cent of the unconsumed com 
«nd return to the soil about 65 per cent of the plant food present in the 
original grain. From calculations made it appears that, considering the 
value of phosphoric acid, nitrogen and potash taken from the soil in 60 
bushels of corn, the most profitable way to use the corn crop is to feed it to 
oattle followed by hogs. 

If the cost of production, rent of land and value of plant food be taken 
into consideration it is impossible for any farmer to fierure a profit from his 
•corn if he sells it off his farm. The transaction will land him in debt every 
time. This is what a large number of farmers are doing. They ma^ figure 
themselves a profit, but they mistake. If they don't see it now their pos- 
terity will see it. 

If the corn growers of Illinois had in 1899 used good seed, practiced the 
proper s^rstem of cultivation and sold their crops through live stock on their 
farms, millions of dollars would have been added to the material prosperity 
of the State, while the fertility of the soil would have suffered little, if any, 
deterioration. 



HOW TO IMPROVE CORN. 

(By J. P. Bied of Delavan. at the Tazewell County Fanners' Institute. Feb. 6 to 7, 1901.) 

The king of cereals, corn, is at present demanding the attention of all 
wideawake farmers. When we receive the government crop report and note 
the extremely low average yield of corn per acre in the United States, it 
seems incredible. But taking the report of each state separately, we conclude 
that it is correct. But there must be something wron^r. Is our soil exhausted 
to such an extent that we can not produce a larger yi^dt That can not be 
the case for we find that vears ago, when our Illinois tioil was comparatively 
new, the average yield of corn per acre, was from 34 to 40 bushels, about the 
43ame as it is now. 

If we plant our corn in rows three and one-half feet apart each way, we 
have 3,534 hills to the acre, and putting in on an average two and one-half 
kernels to the hill we have on the acre 8,835 stalks of com, which 1 think 
you will admit is not planting too thick. Then allowing 120 ears of com to 
the bushel we will grow 73.6 bushels per acre, provided every stalk bears an 
ear. This, however is nearly twice the actual amount grown in our State. 
There are many causes for this immense loss, two of which I wish to speiJc 
of. They are: Poor seed, from which we often lose one-fourth our crop, 
«.nd the Darren stalks— that is, those not producing an ear of com. It has 
been ascertained by actual count in the State of Illinois, that 32 per cent of 
our corn stalks are barren, which means a loss of 23.5 bushels of com to the 
Acre. It is certainly worth our while to remedy these difficulties. 

Had 1 been asked several years ago how to get rid of barren stalks, I 
should have said, *'Do it by selection." But this method has brought little 
sucees for, no matter how good the ear you select to plant, it may have been 
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fertilized bypollen from the barren as well as the stroni?, ear-bearing plants 
around it. The same principle holds gfood in the improvement of corn and 
other grains as in the improvement of live stock. My method now of getting 
rid of Darren stocks is to breed them out. This is done by removing the 
tassel or male portion of every plant that is small, weak, deformed or without 
ears. Then we have left only the strong plants to produce pollen for fertiliza- 
tion. I would not recommend undertaking this process of elimination in a 
75 or 100 acre field in which perhaps one- third of the stalks are inferior, but 
take an acre or two, let it be away from other fields of corn, if possible, in 
order to carry on your work successfully and with some saving of labor. 
Measure off a plat 30 rows wide with 120 hills in a row, making a plat con- 
taining a little more than an acre, and convenient to work with. Select 30 
of your most perfect uniform ears, shell six rows of kernels lengthwise of 
•each ear and plant one row of corn in your plat from each ear, doing the 
planting by hand. If your special acre is near other com, shell enough from 
the ears to plant six 'or eight rows around it so as to prevent, in a measure, 
its being pollenized by corn in the adjoining field. Cultivate as you do your 
other com, provided that is done thoroughly. When the corn begins to ear 
is the time lor cutting out the tassels from every barren, weak or deformed 
stalk, so as to prevent them from scattering pollen. 

It is a good plan to save a few of your best ears to compare future crops 

with. But do not expect to see any improvement the first year, for the seed 

you planted was fertilized last year by pollen from the strong and weak 
plants, just as it happened. 

In the fall husk and weigh each row in your plat separately, and see which 
row produces the greatest number of perfect ears, ana the greatest weight of 
<som. Then select 30 of your best ears for next year's seed plat, usine^ 
the remainder of the corn raised on this acre for planting the main 
crop. 

The late Professor Morrow worked on this plan at the University of Illinois 
a number of years ago, and in five years reduced the number of barren stalks 
from 33 per cent to about 8 per cent. 



SEED CORN AND SOME STANDARD VARIETIES FOR ILLINOIS. 

<By Archibald D. Shamel. instructor in farm crops. Colleire of Agriculture, and specialist 

in farm crops, in Experiment Station ) 

Illinois' annual corn crop, about 240,000,000 bushels, is raised on nearly 
8.000,000 acres of land. It requires about 1,000,000 bushels of seed corn to 
plant the com fields of this State. 

If the character of the seed has any considerable infiuence upon the crop 
produced, then the production and use of the best possible seed corn becomes 
a matter of tremendous importance. 

What is the quality of seed corn planted by the Illinois farmers? To 
answer this Question it will be necessary to study the character of seed corn 
under several different heads. 

Uniformity. — As a rule little attention has been ^iven to the character of 
the seed corn ; little examination has been made of the proportion of corn to 
cob, of the purity of color, the space between rows, the filling: out of ends, 
the len^h, circumference, or shape, or of any of the important points which 
go to make up a pfood ear of corn. 

It has been found by seed corn growers that the length, circumference or 
shape of the ear can be varied at will by selection, and there is every reason 
to believe that these characteristics can be so fixed that practically all of the 
ears in a field grown from pedigreed, uniform seed will be of approximately 
uniform size and shape. Further, it has been found that the number of rows 
of kernels on the cob, the filling out of the ends, or other characteristics, can 
be improved by planting from seed having these characteristics. 
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It has been demonstrated that it is not good practice to plant small ker* 
nels of grain of any sort. Therefore, it is not good policy to plant the tip 
kernels. As the butt kernels usually vary greatly in size from the kernels on 
the rest of the ear, it is a eood plan to shell off and discard both the tips and 
butts of the ears selected n>r seed. Again, as the butts of the ears mature 
first and the tips last, it is probable that these parts have been fertilized by 
pollen of an early or late variety from some neighboring field; so b^ shelling 
off the butts and tips, part of the danger of mixed seed can be avoided. In 
general, shell off the small and extremely large kernels, so that the portiou of 
the ear remaining for seed has kernels of approximately uniform size. With 
most varieties of corn, about one-half incn of butt kernels and one inch of 
tip kernels should usually be shelled off. 

Vitality.— Owing to a late spring or early frosts, it frequently happens that 
the seed corn does not fully mature. In tnis condition the ear is likely to 
mold and decay, thus destroying the vitality of the grain. As the majority of 
farmers in Illinois allow the seed com to remain in the general crib during 
the winter exposed to the sudden and violent changes in temperature, sacE 
corn, full of moisture, will freeze, and consequently the life of the germ may 
be weakened or destroyed. The seed corn m central Illinois, selected from 
the crop of 1898, was so much injured in this way that the University tests of 
the vitality of seed corn sent in by farmers from this section of the State, 
gave an average of only 76 per cent germinating. Such seed was not fit to 
plant, but as no provision had been made by the farmers for drying and 
properly preserving seed corn, and as this was the only seed available, it was 
planted with a resultant poor stand, light crop and loss of profits. 

Immature seed should not be planted for several reasons: First, such ker- 
nels do not contain as much plant food as those which are fully developed, 
and thus do not provide as much nourishment for the young plants which, 
consequently, do not get so vigorous and healthy a start as those from mature 
seeds. Second, the excessive moisture in the immature seeds renders them 
liable to begin to germinate in the fall in the crib, and thus use up a part of 
their strength, or a sudden drop in temperature may freeze the com and 
destroy the life of the seed. 

Seed corn should test 95 per cent vitality, i. e. , of the seed planted in the 
seed bed 95 per cent should grow. If the seed does not give this test of 
vitality, a poor stand will be the result. Nor is it wise for the farmer to try 
to make up for poor seed by planting a greater number of ^ains, because of 
seeds which give a low test of vitality many of those which do grow lack 
strength and vigor and will consequently produce weak plants. Further- 
more, an uneven stand will surelv result, some hills being over crowded 
(frequently with weak plants) and other hills being left with perhaps no 
plants at all because of the unequal distribution of the seed that will ger- 
minate. Seed of low vitality will inevitably tend to the production of a poor 
crop. It is important, therefore, that the farmer make a test of the vitality 
in order that he may know the quality of his seed. A most simple, effective, 
and practical method of testing the vitality of seed corn is as follows: Fill 
common dinner plates nearly level full of fine sand, pour water over the sand 
until it is more than saturated, shake gently to level the sand, allow it to 
settle, and then drain off the surplus water. Push 50 kernels into the sand 
in each plate, turn a smaller plate over the sand to prevent too rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture, and set both in a warm place. Keep the sand moist, and in 
seven days all or the healthy kernels should sprout. By counting the ker- 
nels sprouted, the per cent of good seed can easily be computed. 

Pedigree. — As a matter of fact the history of the development of most of 
the strains of corn now grown in the State, is very brief. With few excep- 
tions no record has been kept of the various crosses, and but few varieties 
have been selected toward a particular type for a special purpose for any 
considerable length of time. There have been but few systematic or prac- 
tical attempts at improvement, and the result is that we are, as a rule, grow- 
ing mongrel or scrub varieties. A few varieties, however, have been care- 
fully selected, in accordance with definite ideas as to improvement, for about 
a quarter of a century, and have developed certain characteristics, dis- 
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tin^aishing them from other varieties. In such, instances it has been found 
that, if the corn has been selected toward a uniform standard type, the 
yield has been increased because of the production of uniformly better ears. 
The yields of varieties tested at this experiment station from 18S8 to 1900 in- 
clusive, show the same result. Also enough has been accomplished to prove 
that almost any characteristic desired in a variety can be fixed by persistent 
selection, and that these characteristics can be continually improved by further 
selection. 

The development of the per cent of sugar in the sugar beet furnishes a 
splendid illustration of the possibilities of plant breeding. Starting with or- 
dinary beets with about 4 per cent of sugar, the French and German seed 
growers by selection have increased the sugar content to an average of 12 to 
16 per cent, making it possible to manufacture profitably sugar from this 
source. There is little doubt that there are as great or greater possibilities 
in the corn plant, and that these possibilities can be as easily developed as 
the sugar content of the beet. The development of our present breeds of 
cattle and other live stock plainly shows how careful, systematic, and 
intelligent selection and breeding nave improved these breeds. We have 
developed the dairy type and the beef type from the same source; the light 
and draft horse from the same type by breeding and selection. 

Corn responds to selection as readily as do beets and cattle, and there is no 
longer any doubt but that varieties of corn can be further improved by 
similar methods. 

It has been found that the chemical comj^sition of the corn kernel varies, 
and the experiments conducted by this station have eonclnsively shown that 
the proportion of the constituents of chemical composition can oe varied at 
the will of the breeder (Bulletin No. 56, Illinois Experiment Station, ** Im- 
provement in the Chemical Composition of the Com Kernel.'') In other 
words, it has been found possible to increase or decrease the proportion of 
oil, or of starch, or of protein, by seed selection. When seed high in protein 
is planted, a product in protein is the result, and vice versa. The same thing 
holds true with seed high in starch or oil. 

What is true of the chemical composition, is eminently true of the physical 
characteristics of the ears. For instance, the shape of the Learning kernel 
has been changed by twenty-five years of selection from the original shoe 
peg shaped kernel to a broader, deep grain with a deeper dent. ^ Along with 
this variation in the shape of the kernel has gone an^ increase in len^h of 
ear and a slight increase in circumference. Again, in the case of the Boone 
county white variety, the tips of the original com were poorly filled. This 
fact was due principally to the reason that the Boone county white ears are 
very lon(^. As an ear matures from the butt towards the tip, the tip matur- 
ing last, it frequently happened that the pollen was all gone before the tips 
of some of these ears haa been fertilized. By selecting For seed corn onlv 
those ears which were well filled, in other words, the ears all parts of whicn 
matured in time for the pollen to fertilize them, the best samples of this 
variety have become well filled at the tips. 

The Golden Eagle corn was originally a medium to shallow grained corn, 
but by constant selection toward deeper kernels and deeper dent, the variety 
has developed a very deep kernel with an unusuallv deep indentation. It has 
been found at the University, through five years of experimentation, that the 
amount of husks, length of shank, size of stalk, position of ear on the stalk, 
the number of leaves, in fact every physical characteristic can be varied by 
simple selection in a short space or time. 

At present our meager records show only the incomplete history of the 
parentage of the varieties of corn. It is just as important that we know the 
character of every part of the corn plant, as that we know every characteris- 
tic of the animal. The size, shape and characteristics of the stalk strongly 
influence the development of the ear; and it is probable also that we shall 
need to know the nature of the root development in order to breed in- 
telligently. 

-23 F. 
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How to Grow Seed Corn. — The farmer who is especially interested in com 
can well afford to grow his own stock seed. He can select for those qaalities 
he particularly desires, adapt the corn to his particular conditions of soil and 
climate, and continue to produce a constantly improving grade of corn. 



^ The first essential in growing seed com is, that one obtain from some 
liable com breeder thirtv to forty ears of highly bred seed of the variety 
desired. Com suitable for growing seed is dimcult to obtain. It does not 
exist in lar^^e quantities because of the high standard of perfection which 
must be maintained in its selection, and so it must be very expensive, bnt 
the farmer can well afford to pay a high price in order to get it for breeding* 
purposes. It is absolutely necessary that the farmer obtain this seed com in 
the ear, because it is impossible to judge accurately the quality of seed com 
after it is shelled. 

I An acre or more of good land should be selected which is located at a dis- 
tance of about forty rods from any other corn field (unless thick groves or 
hedges are between) and, if possible, further, especially in the direction of 




77c? Seed Should ]3e Planted Hear South Side. 

s 

the most prevalent summer winds, in order that the com may not be mixed 
by the pollen from other varieties, or from low grade com of the same 
variety. After the seed bed is well prepared and the field marked both ways 
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plant the corn from each ear by itself, either in plots about nine or ten hills 
square, or in rows runnins: lengthwise of the field. The plantmp: is best done 
by hand, and must be so done if the plot system is adopted. A square field 
ot 36 square plots of 100 hills each is a little more than one acre; or 28 rows 
of 127 bills each make practically an exact acre, if the hills are three feet six 
inches apart each way. Discard all tips and butts and any other abnormal 
or mixed kernels and plant each plot or each row with corn from a single ear. 
What is left of the ears may be mixed together and used to plant a border 
around the acre field to further protect it from foreign pollen. This border 
is, of course, cultivated with the rest of the field. Keep each year a carefully 
selected, typical ear for purposes of comparison and to show changes effected 
year by year. 

As soon as the ears begin to set and the character of the stalks can be de- 
termined, go through the field and cut out all of the poor, dwarfed or barren 
etalks, and also any volanteer or accidental stalks which may appear in the 
field, so that the pollen from these inferior stalks can not fertilize the future ' 
seed. The same object can be accomplished by detasseling these imperfect 
stalks just as the tassels begin to peep through the leaves. 

Husk each plot or row grown from a single ear separately. Examine the 
ears closely and select ears for the next year's seed acre from those plots or 
rows having the greatest i>roportion of ears true to type. The ears which 
Droduee this large proportion of ears true to type must have a prepotency 
tor the production of ears of this uniform type, and by planting ears from 
such a crop, which has inherited this prepotcBCjr, and by foUowing this 
method of selection for a series of years, a rapid improvement will take 

place. 

• * 

After the required number of the very best ears has been taken as de- 
scribed for the next year's seed acre, a considerable quantity of highly bred 
seed can be selected for common planting or for planting in a separate field 
to produce larger quantities of stock seed. This stock seed being but one or 
two generations removed from the highest type of seed wul naturally 
retain qualities and preserve characteristics of the highly bred corn. 

The two systems of planting, which may be termed the ''plot system" and 
the ** row system," are both used, and both wiU doubtless give good results. 
It is thought that the plot system ma^ effect a closer in- breeding, but whether 
this is true, or whether, if it be true, it is desirable or advantageous is not 
yet determined. For simplicity, the row system is recommended. It has been 
used for several years at this experiment station in the above mentioned 
corn breeding experiments by which marked improvement has been effected, 
in the chemical composition of corn, and it has been adopted by several. 
breeders who are taking up similar lines of corn breeding. 
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RIID'S YELLOW DENT 

r Charactenstics. l.c Ear, slowly tapering. 2. CircumfereDce, 6.9 inches; 
length, 9.5 inches. 3. Kernels, very firm on cob and upright. 4. Number 
of rows, 18 to 24. 6. .Space between rows, very narrow. 6. Kernels in 
distinct pairs of rows. 7. Butt, deeply rounded, very compressed, with 
kernels aiverging. 8. Kernels, light yellow, square at top, tapering to a 
point by straight lines with long smooth to pinched indentation. 9. Shank, 
«ma]l. 10. Cob, medium, red. 

History.— The following is the history of Beid^s yellow dent as given by 
the originator and breeder, Mr. James L. Beid of Delavan, 111. 

In 1846 Robert Reid brought from Brown county, Ohio, to Illinois a variety 
of corn called at that time tne *' Gordon Hopkin^s corn.'^ This was reddiso 
•colored, grown largely in the vicinity of the Red Oak settlement, the home 
of Mr. Robert Reid. The corn was planted near Delavan, 111., by Robert 
Reid late in the spring of 1846; and a -fair yield of immature corn was har- 
vested. Seed was selected from this crop for the next year's planting, but 
on accfount of the immaturity of the seed a poor stand was the result, . The 
"field was replanted with seed of the ** Little Yellow corn," the missing hills 
being planted witb a hoe. The com has not been purposely mixed by 
Hr. Reid since 1847, and has been improved by selection since that 
idate. 

It is adapted to central and northern sections of Illinois. This varietv 
is of early medium maturity. The characteristics are very constant in all 
samples, due to the fact that they have been stronglv impressed by fifty 
years' selection. The photographs of the samples of iReid's yellow dent, 
one from the originator, Mr. J. L. Reid, the other from Mr. A. C. Rhoades, 
illustrate the uniformity of the characteristics running through the Reid 
variety. Mr. Rhoades secured seed from Mr. Reid aoout five years ago, 
and has grown this variety without intentional crossing since that time. 
In the samples of Mr. Rnoades' corn sent to the experiment station for 
examination, the indentation and shape of kernel, shape of ear, filling out at 
tips and butts, length and circumference, size and shape of cob, are 
uniformly and strongly Reid characteristics. This condition shows very 
•decidedly that the characteristics that have been impressed on this variety 
of com are strongly fixed and are uniformly reproduced. It offers one 
of the best illustrations of the effect of intelligent selection. The original 
com with small ears, poorly filled out and small number of rows being 
changed by selection to one of the most improved varieties grown. 
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GOLDEN EAGLE. 

History.— The Golden Eagle variety was originated by Mr. H. B.JPerry of 
Toulon, 111., in 1871. Mr. Ferry selected seed from the so called, *'Mason 
County Yellow" corn. This corn had rather small ears, red cobs, and small 
kernels of a brififht yellow color. The selection since that time has been 
towards a large proportion of corn to cob. This variety has been bred by 
Mr. Perry on his farm without mixture since 1871 and has developed 
certain prominent characteristics, particularly deep grain and well filled 
ears. 

The Golden Eagle is of medium maturity, usually maturing in from^lllO 
to 1L5 days; adapted to the central and the south half of the northern 
division of Illinois. The characteristics are very uniform in samples grown 
under different conditions, a result of 29 years of continuous breeding 
without crosising. The variety at present shows a great improvement 
over the original type and i» one of the best examples of the results of 
selection. 

Characteristics.— 1. Ear, slowly tapering. 2. Circumference J 7 Jinches; 
length, 8.9 inches. 3. Kernels, loose on cob and upright. .4. Number of 
rows, 16 to 20. 5. Space between rows, medium to wide. 6. Kernels, 
deep. 7. Butt, moderately rounded, compressed. 8. Kernels, deep yellow, 
ver^ marked, rough projection at summit, straight *edges, and rough pro- 
jection dented. 9. Shank, small. 10. Cob, small, red. 
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IOWA SILVER MINE. 

History.— The Iowa Silver Mine variety of corn was orifirinated by Mr. J» 
fi. Beagley of Sibley, 111., from seed selected from a prize winniDCf exhibit of 
white corn at the Ford CouDty Farmers* Institute in 1890. After sufficient 
•com had been grown to plant a 20 acre field, the crop was sold to the Iowa 
Seed company^ which named it Iowa Silver Mine and sold large quantities of 
seed to Illinois farmers. The originator has selected towards a creamy 
white color, cylindrical in shape, tapering slightly at tip, with an average of 
about 18 rows of kernels. This variety has been developed by selection, no 
-crossing or mixing of varieties having occurred. The variety characteristics 
are strong, especially in those strains grown in the northern division of 
the State. 

The variety is from medium to early maturing, adapted to the north half, 
of the central and the northern section of the State. 

Characteristics. — 1. Ears, partly cylindrical and partly slowlv tapering. 
2. Cii^umfofence, 7.2 inches; length, 8.7 inches. 3. Kernels, finn on col> 
4ind upright. 4. Number of rows, 16 to 20. 5. Space between rows* 
medium. 6. Kernels in distinct pairs of rows, developing distinct rows at 
tips. 7. Butt, moderately rounded, compressed. 8. Kernels, cream white, 
deep, even at summit except for rough projection, straight edges, tapering^ 
rough projection dented. 9. Shank, medium. 10. Cob, small, red. 
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RILEY*S FAYORITK* 

History. — The Riley's Favorite variety was originated by Mr. James Riley 
of ThorntowD, lad, in 1885. It is a hybrid, the result of a cross of a 
lar^re late corn, the Golden Yellow, with a small early corn, the Pride of the 
North. It has been bred in the foHowiag manner: A plot of one- half acre- 
was selected away from any other variety of com and planted in the usual 
way. As soon as the tassels began to appear, the barren and diseased stalk» 
were all removed, leaving only healthy stalks. In this way future seed could 
not be fertilized by pollen from barren stalks. Mr. Riley selected towards a 
medium sized ear, small cob, well filled tips and butts^ and stalk of medium^ 
height. 

The Riley's Favorite variety is of early maturity, adapted to the central 
and northern divisions of Illinois. 

This variety strongly illustrates the fact that improvement takes place m 
com breeding through selection without crossing. Our varieties are suffi- 
ciently variable without introduoinp^ unknown characteristics, and selection 
will tend to develop these variations along the lines desired by the corn, 
breeder. 

Characteristics. — 1. Ear, slowly tapering, 2. Circuference, 7.1 inches, 
length nine inches. 3. Kernels loose on cob and upright. 4. Number of 
rows, 16 to 20. 5. Space between rows, wide. 6. Kernels in distinct pairs 
of rows, about half of the ears having distinct rows at tips. 7. Butt, mod- 
erately rounded, compressed. 8. Kernels, yellow, straight wedge-shape^ 
pinched to rough projection dented, with a tendency in the rough summits to 
oe beaked. 9. Shank, medium to small. 10. Cob, small, red. 
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WHITE SUPERIOIU 

Historv— The history of the White Superior variety as nearly as can b^ 
earned from the account of Mr. P. R. Sperry of Eleanor, 111., a breeder of^ 
this corn, is as follows: 

Mr. Shaffer, a seed corn specialist, introduced from Pennsylvania to* 
Warren county, J 11., a variety of com he called the White Elephant, about 
1880. In 1896 Mr. Sperry befi^au selecting^ seed from this variety for a dif- 
ferent type than the White Elephant. He selected one bushel of seed of the 
type desired and planted this seed by itself, so that it would not be mixed, 
with any other variety. In changing the type of corn Mr. Sperry changed 
the name to the White Superior. Sis selection was as follows: Kernels- 
one-half inch in length and one fourth inch in width; ears 11 inches longt 
seven and one half inches in circumference, with little space between rows. 
The White Superior is of medium maturity, and is adapted to the central and 
north central sections of the State. 

Characteristics. — 1. Ear, slowlv tapering. 2. Circumference, 7 inches; 
length 84 inches. 3. Kernels, firm on cob and upright. 4. Number of' 
rows, 18 to 20. 5. Space between rows, medium. 6. Kernels in distinct; 
rows. 7.* Butt, shallow, rounded, depressed, slightly compressed. 8. Ker- 
nels white, tapering with slightly curved edges and rough projection dented.. 
9. Shank, medium to large. 10. Cob, medium, white. 
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LEAMING. 

History.— The LeamiDgr variety was orifj^iDated by Mr. J. S. Learning of 
WilmiDgtOD, Ohio, m 1826. Mr. Learning began selecting seed at this time 
from the ordinary yellow corn grown on the *' Little Miami Bottoms,'' Ham- 
lin coanty, Ohio. He selected this corn toward a standard type in his mind 
for 56 years, to be followed by his son, J. S. Learning, Jr. His method of 
selection was to go through a field as soon as the earliest husks began to 
«how signs of ripening, selecting ears from stalks tapering from butt to tas- 
sel, ears well fil^d over points, straight rows of kernels, and ripening in 
from 90 to 100 days. 

The Learning strain as grown by Mr. E. E. Chester, of Champaieh, 111., 
is from seed secured from Mr. J. S. Leaming in 1885. Mr. Chester nas se- 
lected com for seed from those ears showing the first ripening of the husk so 
as to secure corn maturing in from 100 to 120 days. No crossing has been 
allowed, the com planted in large isolated fields. 

Mr. James Riley, of Thomtown, Ind., secured seed of the Leaming variety 
from Mr. Chester. Mr. Riley selected for a thick, strong stalk, ears close to 
the ground, medium cob, deep grain, and bright yellow kernels. 

Mr. J. H. Cooiidge Galesburg, 111., secured Leaming seed from Mr. 
Chester. Mr. Coolidge has selected for a deep grain, long ear, well filled tip 
and butt, uniform rows of kernels and early maturity. 

The Leaming variety has the most uniform characteristics of any variety of 
yellow corn grown. Its adaptation to widely different conditions of soil and 
olimate by selection has done much to strengthen these characteristics. It is 
BO doubt the varietv from which man^r varieties of yellow corn have been de- 
veloped, as most of the yellow varieties show some of the characteristics of 
the Leaming corn ; and when their history is traced back they are usually 
found to have been developed from the Leaming seed. 

The Leaming variety is of medium maturity adapted to the central division 
of Illinois. The three-quarters of a centurv of breeding has fixed the fol- 
lowing characteristics in this variety, and they can be found strongly devel- 
oped in strains bred by different com breeders, modified by the breeders in 
his selection of seed. 

Characteristics. — Ears, tapering. 2. Circumference seven inches, length 
9.3 inches. 3. . Kernels firm on cob and mostly upright. 4 Number of 
rows, 16 to 24, with tendency to drop rows about the middle of ear. 5. 
8pace between rows, medium. 6. Kernels in distinct pairs of rows, mixed 
at tip. 7. Butt, moderately rounded, slightly compressed, with tendency to 
expand. 8. Kernles yellow, wedge-shape, with square cut summits and 
nearly straight edges, long dimpled to pinched dented. 9. Shank, medium 
to large. 10. Cob, medium, red. 
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BOONE COUNTY WHITE. 

History.— The Boone County White* corn was originated by Mr. James 
Riley of Thorntown, Boone county, Ind. Mr. Riley beg&n selection from a 
large, coarse variety of com grown in Boone county, commonly known as 
the White Mastodon, in 1876. This White Mastodon seed secured by Mr. 
Riley was planted in a separate field from other varieties and has never been 
crossed, being changed in type by simple selection. Mr. Riley attempted to 
remove the barren stalks by cutting out such stalks before they produced 
pollen. After several years of selection he gave his new type of corn a new 
name, "Boone County White."t 

Seed of the Boone County White variety was early secured by Mr. O. C. 
Black of Champaign county, 111., and by careful selection for about ten 
years, the characteristics of shape of ear, kernel and cob, and the indentation 
of the kernel have been changed. The proportion of circumference to 
length has been increased by Mr. Black. The indentation of kernel in the 
Black type is deeper than in the Riley tvpe, but the shape of kernel has not 
been greatly changed. No doubt that by continued selection along the lines 
already laid down by Mr. Black and other growers of the Boone County 
White variety a distinct type can be produced. 

The Boone County White varietv is of medium to late maturity, adapted 
to central and southern sections of Illinois. It^ has been bred for large ears, 
and consequently matures slowly. There is a tendency to the production of 
a poorly fiUed tip on account of the length of the ear, which must be over- 
come by careful selection. 

Characteristics. — 1. Ear, slowly tapering, 2. Circumference, 7.5 inches; 
length, 9.3 inches. 3. Kernels, firm on cob and uprifi[ht. 4. Number of 
rows, 16 to 22. 5. Space between rows, medium to wide. 6. Kernels in 
distinct pairs of rows, developing distinct rows at tip. 7. Butt, moderately 
rounded, slightly compressed, enlarged or expanded. 8. Kernels white, 
broad even at summit with slightly curved edges and creased to rough pro- 
jeotion indentation. 9. Shank, medium. 10. Cob, medium to large, white. 

* The so called white prolific yariety has doubtless come from the same source as the 
Boone County White, haying been bred by Mr. W. 8. Dunsran of Franklin. Johnson county* 
Ind., and later by Mr. H. F. McMahan of Fairfield, Ind, 

t Durinff recent years a larse number of com growers have be^un to breed the Boone 
County White variety, and at present it is ^rrown very extensively over the central and 
southern sections of Illinois. Durinsr this wide distribution this com, crown under differ- 
ent conditions of soil and climate, has retained the characteristics imparted to it by the 
lonff course of selection by the oriirinator. Its adaptation to extreme conditions of soil and 
climate amply proves the fact that our varieties of com have sufficient power of variation 
within themselves to permit of almost any change or improvement, without crossicff or the 
interminsrlinff of varieties. 
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PASTURE AND CARE OP PASTURE. 

Paper read by W, C. Slemons of Paris, 111., at Edffar Go. Farmers* Institute, Decri9,1900. 

The question of pasture throughout the great central Mississippi valley and 
<$orn- growing belt of the United States is one of the vital questions for the 
farmers and all those interested in. agricultural pursuits. We one and all 
look at the various products of the farm from a financial point of view; first, 
while that is true there are unbounded pleasures to a ^'genuine farmer" in 
looking over the fields of yellow wheat, oats, dark green corn and grass, and 
another good feature of farming is that we should see more of than we do, a 
43et of first-class cows and calves, of short horn, Hereford, or polled breeds 
running on those fields of grass. Be those fields large or small, on this point 
I would like to emphasize and repeat, that we can not afford to graze our 
pasture lands with any other class of stock. With good stock on your farm 
there will naturally follow the desire for good pasture. There are several 
^ood kinds of pasture, among, which 1 could mention blue grass, timothy and 
•clover, and also a mixture of timothy and clover, which I consider one of the 
very best. Blue grass sod, to get a good firm set, often takes years. And I 
would advise you never to plow up a firm stand of blue grass as long as it re- 
mains good. Blue grass is best suited for early spring, late fall and winter 
pasture. During the hot, dry months of Julv, August and September they 
43hould have very little, if any, stock upon tnem; by so letting.them have a 
vacation or rest the growth of those months protects the roots from the hot» 
burning rays of the sun, and they are thereby enabled to p^read and grow 
more dense and stronger, while the top growth mak^s protection for the sec- 
J ond or fall growth, and both together make the best late fall and winter pas- 
ture we have. 

Now let us go back and take a view of the other kinds of glasses: Timothy 
alone is a very good pasture, but I would always advise a mixture with clover. 
When sowing the seed to start your pasture make seed about two-thirds 
•clover, and don't above all things be afraid of getting it too thick on the 
^ound, for the reason that you can't expect a thick, strong top growth with- 
out a good, thick sod — and how can you get this without sowing jplenty of 
«eedf Don't have to wait, as we farmers say, for our grass to thicken up. 
Mixed pastures as I have spoken of, will stand the extreme heat and dry 
weather that we look for ouring the months of July, August and September, 
and will afford you good pasture until late in the fall. When your blue grass 
has started its second growth for winter you will find good results from the 
summer growth, that has cured and turned into a good feed, taken in con* 
nection with the green second crop. 

There is another phase of this question of pasture that I feel disposed to 
allude to bef^e I close: In this section of the country we have a great 
variety of different soils, and situate as we are in Edgar county, just on the 
dividing line of the prairie and timber lands, could i not properly ask this 
question? And if I don't allude to it at all, we might be deprived of the 
^ood results of this theme of a Farmers' Institute, '*Is there any difference 
m the results obtained in the way of profits, on what kind or character of soil 
on which these grasses are grownf" When I say profits, I wish to call your 
attention to this fact as a base, that we all have to count from a relative 
market price of the lands on which our pasture grasses are produced. iVhat 
do I hear from the gentleman on the black, rich loam on the prairie — the man 
who would say that corn is king; next the man whose farm borders along the 
prairie and timber has some of the rich loam as well as some of the jack oak. 
A little farther from the dividing line, I think I heard the man that lives 
where the black walnut, sugar and elm trees grow, say something. Still again 
another voice, from the white oak, hickory and burr oak groves. We do not 
and can not all live on any one of these various kinds of soil, but we all have 
some knowledge of their market price, and from that market price we must 
count profits, if there are any. With only a limited experience in connection 
with observation, I have formed this opinion, that it takes a less growth of 
grass, grown on walnut, sugar or elm land to make the same gam of fiesh 
than it does on the black corn land. I will not attempt an explanation from 
a scientific standpoint, for I would fail. I will let the professor in that line 
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do that. Some praetical reasons, such as the benefit o£ good shade, rannin^r 
spring water and not so many flys, will suffice for this time. One other thin^r 
in conclusion, we all, or most of us, think in May and June that we have 
more pasture than we will need. Wait; don't be in a hurry untU the hot, 
dry season comes, and yon may reach a different conclusion. 



BROOM CORN CULTURE. 
(By J. O. Toland, Humbolt.) 

Broom corn,' the great agricultural product of central Illinois, is a tropica 
plant adapted to hot, dry weather, much as sugar cane or soi^ghum is. It is 
produced with good results on anv good corn land. The guality of brush de- 
pends on the soil and climate, the best quality being in central Illinois, 
especially in Coles, Douglas, Edgar and Moultrie counties, they produeinif 
two-thiras of the supply. The consumption is annually 35,000 tons. 

The preparation of the soil should have careful attention; all stalks and 
other neld rubbish should be removed; the ground should be broken up as 
soon as the field is in proper condition; plow the same depth as for Indian 
com or maize; lei it stand until about the 20th of May, then disk and give 
vigorous harrowing; if it is rough and cloddy roll until it is fine and well 
broken up. It should be in the same condition as soil for a seed bed for 
wheat. 

The seed should be thoroughly cleaned, using one bushel to 20 acres. Ad* 
just the planter three feet rour inches wide and drill from 55 to 60 seeds to 
the rod in the row. It should be planted from one and one-half inches to two 
inches in depth. 

As soon as the little plants ai>pear above the ground it should be rolled if 
the surface is dry; when it is in such condition cultivate it with the lower 
surface cultivator, but if the surface is damp, use the eagle claw cultivator. 

Sheds must be made before the harvest begins. One built 24 feet by 48 
feet will bold 30 acres of brush as it usually requires three acres for a ton. 
To build a shed set posts in the ground and cover with shingles or grooved 
roofing. Gable the ends, but leave sides open. The strips to support the 
shelves should be one by three inches, nailed three inches apart; this will 
make the shelves six inches apart. Shelving slats are one by two. 

The Galesburg and Paris seeders are mostly used and will cost about $160 at 
the factory. They are pulled by traction engines or eight-borsQ power. 

The proper time to harvest it is when it is in full bloom; if harvesting is 
delayed the fibre is injured and the brush retains a bad color. When the 
brusn is in condition as stated above, break it crosswise of the row making a 
complete table of convenient height to the breaker; the stems should be six 
inches long after it is cut and laid on the table, laying off every third table 
for a drive table. 

Two men with a dump rack on the wagon, one on each side, drive through 
the field and gather the brush, laying the heads on the dump outwara. 
Then draw it to the seeder and dump on convenient ground that it may be 
seeded. The seeding will require about 20 minutes. After the brush is seeded 
it is spread on the shelves for drying. The condition of the brush governs 
the thickness of the layers, generally about three inches in depth. When it 
is well cured, which requires about ten days when the weather is favorable, 
it is ready to bale. By the use of a baler it is made into neat bales weighing 
about 300 pounds. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE CORN FODDER CROP. 

(By C. 0. MeCateh«on, Caaton, 111., at the Tazewell Couuty Farmers' Institute. 

Feb. 5 to 7, 1901.) 

My first information about corn fodder was forced upon me, much as 
was Jonah's information about whales— valuable, if compulsory. 

Some ten ]fears ago I found myself the owner of a herd of short-horn 
eattle, to which I was feeding clover hay, corn, oats, and a little timothy hay 
and oil cake. I also found myself selling the produce of this herd below the 
cost of production. Like the old woman who boufirht eggs at three cents and 
sold them at two cents^ it required a bie business to make anything, and as I 
was not fixed to do a big business, my deal wouldn't scour. I couldn't sell 
my calves for more money, so I looked about for some way to economize. If 
I fed less grain, my stuff would not be in condition to sell for their full value; 
and I could not economize in the matter of labor, for I did the work myself — 
worked for nothing, and boarded myself— so I must, of necessity, look to the 
roughness in my feeding ration for a place to economize. 

A small boy once, in bragging of the prowess of his dog, said it once 
ehased a beaver down a hill, through the creek, up the bank, up a 
tree — "Hold on," said a man, **but a beaver can't climb a tree." ** Well, 
but," said the lad, "the dog was so close after him that, gosh! he just had 
to!" When I went to feeding fodder, bankruptcy was so close after me, 

foshi I just had to! Now, I had had some such experience as a boy as you 
ad. I had hauled fodder on a long sled, on the dry ground, cat-a-comered 
of the ridges, and had gone this way, and this way. I had also, after infinite 
pains in loosening the top of an armful from the shock, and receiving the 
regulation dose of sleet down the back of my neck, started carefully and 
laboriously for the sled, only to find that one stalk was frozen fast m the 
ground^ causing me to walk up on the armful and stand over on my collar- 
bone — ^jnst as you have done. I had also discovered that the ground was 
always frozen where the stalk butts were in the ground, and always thawed 
out and slushy where the cattle were fed. I. also believed, as did my neigh- 
bors, that fodder was only fit for a balanced ration, the other ingredients of 
which were hazel brush and sawdust. But when some scientist wrote that 
30 or 35 per cent of the value of the corn crop was in the stalk and leaves, I 
made up my mind that if my business was to be a financial success I must 
capture and utilize more of that 30 per cent than I had done up to that date. 
But I didn't want any more hauling bleached fodder in or out of the field 
after the stalk fields were gone ana most of the hay fed. Now, I have ex* 
perimented in various ways with com fodder and the deductions I have made 
from these investigations I will briefiy sum up, leaving out the tedious 
details, that time may be left for the gentlemen who follow me in,the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

1 find it best in my business (I do not know how it is in yours) to plant my 
com just as I would for husking in the field, cutting and binding at the 
proper time with one of the improved makes of com harvesters and shocking 
it in shocks of about 16 b^ 20 hills, letting it stand just so long as is neces- 
sary for the com to keep in the bin, and shredding it and putting it under 
shelter. I have found it best to plant it just as I would for husking in the 
field, for I never know just how much I will cut up till near the time of corn 
harvest, and corn planted thick, or late, for the purpose of making fodder 
does not make the best of corn for field husking. The time for com cutting 
comes after all the other rough crops are in and one knows just what he has 
in the way of hay or straw on hand, andean estimate its probable value, 
and can tell just how good the tall pasture will be. I like to have the husks 
all turned and half the blades, though some young husks and blades do not 
ripen just as do others. Herein lies the e^reat value of the corn binder. 
Tou can wait until the com is just at the right stage and then cut it— this is 
something that can not be done by hand with the regular force on the farm, 
and excuse me from hiring outside men for corn cutting. The harvester 
does not find fault, won't go off and get drunk, and never demands a raiso 
in wages. 
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I find the corn havester will pick up down corn nicely, will not work well 
-when gn^ound or stalks are damp, will knock off a good deal of com and will 
get jast as cranky as any other piece of machinery when it wants to« and 
will saye you just as much expense in handling the fodder crop as does the 
grain binder in handling the grain crop. I do not find the knocking' off of 
the corn as a serious matter, as nearly evey ear knocked off is covered with 
the husk and will stand an astonishing amount of rain without spoiling as it 
is lying on the unshaded ground ; or ii the entire field be shredded early the 
hogs can be turned in ana will do the rest. I find the binders have a ca- 
pacity of four to ten acres a day, according to yield, weather, temperature,, 
etc. Two men will shock the com nicely. I use a horse to shock on« which 
consists of a two by four, 12 or 14 feet long, one end resting on the ground, 
the other three or four feet on the legs bolted on ; bore a series of Boles in 
the scantling, get a three-eighth rod, six feet long, stick through one of the 
holes, stand a bundle in each of the four corners made by the rod crossing 
the scantling with the tops together, build about half the shock this way then 
pull out the rod, then the horse; finish the shock, being careful to set the 
butts of the bundles firmly on the jground, with the tops towards the center,, 
tie it a foot higher than you think it ought to be, and the job is done. The 
best fodder I have ever had was shredoed long before anyone else thought it 
was fit— just as soon in fact, as I consider it safe for the com to be piled up — 
but be sure to have it dry. 

1 have never seen fodder spoil from being green, but spoil frequently when- 
cured, from the water it contained. Of course you can let your fodder stay 
out till the corn is all husked, when you will have more time to attend to it. 
So can you have your hay out till after the oats is cut, but it is not worth 
much for hay afterward.. Every day your fodder stays out after it is fit to 
shred, robs it of just so much of its nutriment and of its palatability. 

Therein lies much of the value of shredding. Then there is the point of 
economizing space, for the shredded fodder will not, if properly mowed, oc- 
cupy any more than one-third the space of the whole stalks if loose, thn» 
making it possible for many to house their crop shredded, who would be ut- 
terly unable to do so, were it unshredded. 1 have found the cost from year 
to year to be about five dollars per acre^ for a 50 bushel yield. That iaclude» 
all labor connected with cutting, shockinjo:, shredding and cribbing the corur 
and will pay for the twine. An acre of such corn will considerably more 
than feed one mature animal six months. In fact I have been able to 
keep a bunch of Shorthorn cows weighing from 1,200 to 1,600 for 70 to 
75 cents per month. In these estimates I have considered, the com husking 
equal to the value of the stalk fields. I find it the best feed for breeding cat- 
tle except clover hay I have ever used. It can be readily fed. along with 
other roughness, for a change of feed, as cattle do not have to be starved to 
it, but will consume it readuy, alon^ with other roughness. Better feed a 
little bran, oats, or oil-cake along with the corn and fodder. 

The oil cake is particularly beneficial, as there is danger of a costive con- 
dition unless some laxative food is used. Shredded fodoer is a horse feed 
par excellence; a horse will go farther and easier, work harder and keep, in 
better condition than on any feed I have ever used. I usually make it a point 
to be sure and have enough fodder saved to feed the horses, while putting in 
the crop. No, of course they won't eat all of it. I don't care what the 
cranks and machine men telfyou. If they did they would beat you out of 
the best bedding on earth. The discarded stubs are always dry, will absorb 
all the liquid manure, and the manure is always ready to spread out and 
plow under, so that the discarded particles are really valuable in themselves. 
Here is another point made in economy; the part refused for feed takes the 
place of straw for bedding, thus saving that expense, and it has been 
thoroughly demonstrated that the best results can not be obtained with any 
kind of stock that is stabled without abundant, suitable bedding. I have 
used shredded fodder almost entirely for stall feeding and think it reaches it» 
highest point of usefulness when so fed. No two animals ought to be fed 
exactly alike, and when fed outside, loose, the older and stronger eat the 
choice particles, leaving the poorer for the weaker and more needy. Of 
course, this applies to all other feeds as well as fodder. I have never 
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weighed the yields of corn fodder as I wish I had, but 1 think Professor Mor- 
row found out, at the experiment station, that the yields were from two and 
one-half to five tons per acre which, if correct, and my figures of $5.00 per 
acre for handling the crop, bring the feed per ton down to a very low price. 
When you are working hard witn a lot of hands at the job it seems as though 
it was very expensive, but when it comes to feeding a cow all winter on a 
little pile in the corner, it seems very much the reverse. Of course, it is not 
a lazy man's job — nothing about handling corn fodder is — but it is a form of 
economy which, if judiciously used, would bring thousands of dollars an- 
nually to central Illinois. 

I am not altogether a crank on this subject; I don't advise anybody to burn 
up their hay machinery and plow up all their hay land; but by all means, 
give the fodder business a thorough trial, if you have not already done so, 
and draw your own conclusions. 



HOW TO HANDLE AND MARKET TOMATOES AND MELONS. 

(Paper read by E. B. Jinnette at Union Connty Farmers' Institute at the city hall 

in Anna, Nov. 30, 1900.) 

In 1856 David Cow, now deceased, raised and shipped the first tomatoes 
from Union county. However, little was done at the business until after the 
civil war. From the close of the war until about 1890, that part of southern 
Illinois along the line of the Illinois Central railroad grew the early tomatoes 
for the Chicago market. Cobden was the center of the industry and the 
great shipping point. Those were the days of high prices and big profits. 
It is true that freight and the cost of packages came high, but the grower 
paid the bills and still made money. 

Fast trains and refrigerator cars have practically annihilated distance. 
Mississippi and Tennessee growers have captured the early market and left 
us in the lurch. Now, Mr. President, what the growers of Union county 
want to know is not how to grow more tomatoes and melons, but how to pre- 
pare and market these crops after they are grown. Why is it that so little is 
said in our institutes, and m the agricultural press, about marketing crops 
and so much about growing them? It seems to me that today po greater 
problem confronts the growers of fruit and vegetables than that of proper 
handling and marketing of their crops after they are grown. Failure at this 
point can not be retrieved. 

It is a remarkable fact that while freight and the cost of packages have 
steadily decreased for the last ten or fifteen years the profits of the growers 
of tomatoes have also decreased, and in greater ratio. Ten years ago the 
freight on a case of tomatoes from Anna to Chicago in a ventilated car was 
eight cents. Last year it cost five cents. Ten years ago, when the market 
went below 50 cents a case, the most of the growers quit shipping. Now they 
are mighty lucky to get 50 cents a case, and they do not stop shipping when 
the price drops to 15< and 20 cents. 

This decrease in the cost of transportation has been secured through better 
organization and management of shipping associations. At first glance one 
would say that the decrease in the grower's profits is the natural result of 
increased, production. But this is not true, except it may be in the years 
when there are large crops in all the competing producing sections. I think 
it can be shown that one cause of this decrease is due to a lack of systematic 
distribution. Everything is dumped into Chicago regardless of the needs of 
that market. When South Water street is glutted and the market demoral- 
ized, then perhaps a feeble and spasmodic effort is made to find a market 
elsewhere. 

For several years the directors of the Anna Shipping association have made 
special efforts to induce the shippers to begin at the first of the season and 
send at least a part of their shipments to outside markets. Every season 
responsible firms are selected in the leading markets outside of Chicago to 
handle the consignments. To be profitable shipments to these markets must 
be made in carload lots. For several years an extra man was hired to devote 
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all his time to this outside business. Bat little is ever done at it until the 
Ghicaffo market sfoes to pieces, and then it is usably too late. Bat suppose 
Cleveland or Detroit wires us to send a car of tomatoes or melons, and we do 
it. How do we know that Villa Bidfife, Cobden, Alto Pass, or one or more 
points in Tennessee have not shipped cars to arrive the same day ours doesf 
In that event the market is overloaded, prices drop and the grower gets 
nothing for his goods. It does seem that some way can be devised to prevent 
these disastroas gluts. Intelligent and hearty codperation will do it. 

Another cause of decreased profits is the shipment of green, immature and 
worthless stock. Year after year the market for tomatoes and melons is 
demoralized by this abominable practice. Formerly buyers on South Water 
street inquired for Anna stock, r^ow I am told they fight shy of it. Toa are 
all familiar with the story of the man who killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg. Well, that's just what too many of the melon and tomato 
growers hereabouts are doing. And the aueer thing about it all is that they 
can not be made to see it. What can be done with a man who openly boasts 
that he picked green, knotty tomatoes and got 50 cents a crate for them. 
while his lioaest and conscientious neighbor waited until his were ripe and 
then shipped only sound fruit and received from 20 to 30 cents for it? This 
is just what happens every season. The fact is, that this corrupt practice is 
rapidly demoralizing the business, and unless there is a change seen it is 
only a question of time until upright growers will be forced to quit. 

I am quite well aware that all this talk is a good deal like the preacher's 
sermon on the desecration of the Sabbath. The fellows he wants to reach 
are not there. They are off on a Sunday excursion or attending a Sunday 
baseball game. The growers who ship green, knotty tomatoes and slick 
yellow melons do not attend farmers' institutes nor read agricultural papers. 
They do not have to; they know enough without. 

When one looks about Union county and sees what fruit growing and 
trucking have done for the tillers of the soil it makes him angry to think that 
these industries are endangered by the greed and shortsightedness of the 
men engaged in them and who have prospered by them. Mow like they are 
to the ^*man who killed the goose that laid the golden egg." How these 
same fellows spout about the dishonest commission man and how they howl 
when some commission man has the nerve to send them back a really just 
price for their worthless stuff. 

I know of but one way to reach them, and that is through their pockets. 
Make them see that honesty is the best policy, even in pacEing and wipping 
tomatoes and melons; that it does not pay to ship tomatoes before they have 
fairly shed the bloom, and that it does pay to feed cull tomatoes and slick 
yellow melons to the bogs. How this is to be done is another question. 
This whole matter has been discussed again and again by the directors of the 
Anna association. At a recent meeting of the board a committee was ap- 

Eointed to take up the matter and see what could be done. This committee 
as in mmd a scheme that may effect the desired results. 

The plan, in brief, is for enough growers who are careful, honest packers 
to combine and load cars with first class stock. When loaded, these cars are 
to be turned over to the manager of the association to be sold on track or 
shipped on consignment as his judgment may warrant. In either case the 
stock is guaranteed. Each grower will be required to put his name on all his 
packages. Then if, at any time, there is any complaint about the quality of 
the stock by the buyer or consignee of a car the fraud can be traced to the 
guilty party. The details have not yet been worked out, but the committee 
IS confident the plan is feasible and that it can be maae successful in time. 
But you ask, how will this make the dishonest grower see the error of his 
way and cause him to change bis bad habits. I will tell you. This shipper 
of green tomatoes and slick melons is an inquisitive fellow. He is always 
trjjring to find out what the other growers are getting for their stuff. He is 
afraid some neighbor is getting more for his tomatoes than he does. Nothing 
makes him more miserable than to find that this is the case. Now when he 
finds out that the growers in the combine are getting twice as much for their 
goods as he is for his, he will see the point— or rather the dollar— mighty 
quick, and will almost break his neck to get into the band wagon. 
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BENT. 



<A paper read by Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace's Farmer, Des Mollis, Iowa, at yarious 

Illinois Farmers' institutes. 190(H)L) 

I have many things to say to you to-night, bat will gi^onp them all around 
the short word '*rent." Not the rent of houbes, nor stores, nor pianos, but 
the rent, or price given and received for the use of land— improved farming 
land— for a definite period. 

I am quite sure of the attention of two classes in this community; the men 
who are in the habit of receiving rent, that is, the landlords, and with whom 
the certainty of receiving it without pressure or suit is often one of the prob- 
lems of the year, and the tenants, on the proceeds of whose year's labor rent 
is a first charge— a preferred claim. Both these classes are increasing in 
numbers every year and will continue to increase, whether we believe it to 
be for the good of the country or the State or not. 

None the less is the farmer who tills his own soil interested in rent, for the 
value of his land, whether he hold it or sell it or leave it to his children, is 
determined largely by its rental value. In some countries, for example, the 
price of land in the settlement of estates is determined solely by its rental 
value, so many years' purchase or rent determining the price which the ten- 
ant must pay the owner of the fee if he would own the land. 

No man is, or at least should be, more deeply interested in the value of 
land than the citizen of the village or city in a purely agricultural district, or 
in any district so far as it is dependent on agriculture. The only reason for 
the existence of the great majority of the towns and smaller cities of this 
State is to supply the wants of the farmers in the region tributary thereto. 
Where there are no mines, no factories, no great educational institutions, 
where the country is purely agricultural, the growth and prosperity of the 
town or cit:^ and the happiness of its inhabitants are in direct proportion to 
the prospenty of the farmers in the country tributary. 

The rental value of the land is the best measure of agricultural prosperity; 
not the rack rent, or the rent paid in part out of former earnings, but the 
true rental value. The farmer is a heavy bujrer and a heavy seller also. 
When he begins to retrench the country over, it is time for every business 
man to prepare for a panic. The ultimate market for the bulk df farm 
products is (generally hundreds or thousands of miles away, as are also the 
factories which produce the goods he requires. The railroad, the wholesaler, 
and the local dealer are all but parts of the machinery of distribution by 
which the products of the factory are loaded in his wagon and his products 
laid at the door of the consumer. The higher the rental value of his land, 
the more money the landlord will have to spend; the larger the employment 
of labor on the farms, and the greater the wants of the farmer, the greater 
will be the prosperity of the cities and towns to which he is tributary. 

Tenants will not long continue to pay high rent, unless renting is profitable, 
and hence in a broad, rough way, the rental value of the lands tributary to 
the town or city is a measure of its prosperity and determines the value of 
every house, store, and lot; determining whether there is prosperity on the 
streets and happiness in the homes, or whether dog fennel shall grow on the 
highways and the drummers will vote it a dead town, with Dun and Bradstreet 
telling the tale of woe the world around. 

If the farmers were to withhold their deposits for one week from the town 
banks, there would be a local panic, forced collection of all paper as soon as 
due, and the banker would have '*no money to lend" if, indeed, the bauk 
would not have to depend on outside help to keep it out of bankruptcy. The 
farmer can live without the town, if he has to do so; the town can not live 
without the farmer. Increase the fertility of the farm and the skill of the 
farmer, and the town decks herself *'as a bride adorned for her husband." 
Decrease either or both and the town puts on widow's weeds. On these two 
things— the fertility of the land tributary and the skill of those who farm it- 
depends the real value of every vacant lot, every business block, and every 
home in the agricultural town. 
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I have dealt qaite fully on this point because townsmen do not always see 
the true reason for the existence of the town and the close relation there is 
and always must be between the prosperity of tbe farmer and the townsman. 
Hence, the townsman is as vitally interested in rent as are the men who re- 
ceive it, or the men who pav it, or the farmer, who, farming his own land^ 
pays to himself its rental value. 

There are many elements in the rental value of land. We can easily think 
of land that has no rental value, or, indeed, any value whatever; land, for 
example, in a rainless country or in a country of insufficient rainfall, or of 
insufficient heat, or at such a distance from market that the freight rates 
would equal the value of the crop, or where there is no stable government, 
or a government so entirely under the control of monopolies that the profits 
of the farm could be milked into the corporation bucket as regularly, and far 
more easily than he milks his cows; hence, climate, rainfall, the distance 
from market, freight rates, good or bad government, good or bad society » 
good or bad roads, educational or religious advantages, as well as the level 
of prices, all these, have much to do with the rental value of land. 

As this is an old settled country, with railroads located, the agricultural 
value of the land assured, and society established, we may for the purpose of 
the present discussion dismiss all these and confine our attention to the two 
main factors which in this State and adjoining states enter into the rental 
value. The first and least of these is the fertility of the land; the second and 
greatest is the skill and inte^prity of the tenant. Increase the fertility of the 
land and the skill and integrity of the tenant, and you increase the rental 
value of the land, increase the prosperity of the landlord and the tenant, in- 
crease the value of every acre of land, and increase in the same proportion 
the prosperity of every city and the happiness of every citizen down to the 
smallest child. 

I would like you to think over these two points very carefully, for if I can 
not interest you in these you may as well go home. Your climate will not 
change, neither will your rainfall. Your country will not go to the bow-wow» 
even though the politicians never fail to tell you so every fourth year, in 
case their candidate for President should not be elected. The future con- 
struction of railroads, every improvement, in roadbeds and equipment, or 
the opening up of new routes to the seaboard, will in time cheapen freights 
and thus increase rental value, but the main changes will come in the fer- 
tility of your land and the skill and integrity of those who farm it, whether 
they be landlords or tenants. 

If, however, we would increase the rental value of our lands, either by in- 
creasing their fertility or the skill of the renter, we should first ^et a clear 
idea of the nature of farming operations. We have been told time out of 
mind that the farm is a bauK, the farmer the depositor, and that unless he 
deposits as much as he draws out, the bank will soon refuse to honor his 
drafts and the farmer must become a bankrupt. The illustration is not to tbe 
point, nor in any way near it. No farmer, unless he be a heavy buyer of 
feeding stuffs or commercial fertilizers, ever deposits in his farm anything 
like as much as he draws out. Let him feed all he grows, put a roof over 
his manure shed, and haul out the manure as regularly ana conscientiously 
as he says his prayers or votes his party ticket, he never puts back as much 
as he draws out of the farm. He ships out potash, phosphric acid, and ni- 
trogen in the form of beef, pork, butter and milk. There is always, let him 
do what he will, waste in his manure pile. Every farm must give the farmer 
more than he puts back or the farmer will go bankrupt. If you will think 
five minutes, you will see that this is so. 

In one sense the farm is a bank, but in its truest sense it is a factoi^, of 
which the raw material is the rain, the sunshine, the electric current, and the 
potash and phosphoric acid in the rock elements of the soil. These are all 
the gifts of God, given or withheld in such measure as suits Infinite Wisdom. 
The Lord has been jusing this factory for thousands of years to create food 
for the wild beasts and creeping thini^s and the fowls of the air, and He has 
turned it over to you to continue His operations and create food for th» 
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hane^ry nations. You have erected buildiD&fs for your family and your live- 
stock, have fenced the farm ofif fr^m other farms, have opened it up with the 
plow, and whether you propose to run the farm yourself or rent it to a. 
tenant, you would do well to notice the su^rsrestions wnich the Lord has eiveii' 
vou in His practice as to how to run it to the best advantage, and thus learn 
more about farming than all the professors, all the books, and all the agri- 
cultural papers and institute lectures in the world can tell you. At most»^ 
they can only point out the Divine method. 

If you observe closely, you will notice that in addition to the actual mineral 
fertility in the rock, He keeps on hand constantly an amount of available 
fertility in the shape of potash and phosphoric acid which he has weathered 
out of the rocks by means of water, frost, heat and the acids of plant roots. 
This is His stock m hand. He keeps also on hand, after the manner of the- 
thrifty housewife who always has yeast in store, a large amount of partially^ 
decomposed vegetable matter, which we call humus. The uses of this are 
manifold; it is a storage basin for water, soaking it up like myriads of little 
sponges in a wet time, and giving it out slowly to the plants in a dry time*^ 
It is a reservoir of nitrogen, without which not a muscle or a drop of blood 
of man or beast can be formed. It is also a divisor to keep the rock par- 
ticles, constituting by far the major portion of the soil, apart, and thus facil- 
itate the growth and development of plant roots, and it also stores up heat 
for the use of the plants. In His farming operations, the Lord always keep» 
a stock of humus on hand, manufacturing it from dead grass on the prairies^ 
falling leaves in the forest, and the decay of roots in both. The more or 
these elements on hand in due proportion, the greater the capacity of the 
farm factory, and the greater its rental value. 

If you are complaining of impoverished land, of land that washes in a wet 
time and bakes in a dry time, that will not grow clover as it used to do,, 
know of a surety that you have departed from the right farming ways of the 
Lord of the Harvest, and that the land will sooner or later spew you out a» 
the holy land did the Canaanites in Joshua's day, and the Israelites them- 
selves in Ezekiel's day, and as this fair land has been spewing out the soil 
robber for years and driving him to Nebraska and Kansas. 

The farm is a factory. The farmer operates it, and the capacity of the- 
factory and the skill of the farmer together determine its rental value. The 
raw material in the shape of potash and phosphoric acid is abundant in all 
drift soils, the materials of which have been carried by glacial action fron» 
regions far distant, and blended together in a large way that we are eveir 
now just beginning to comprehend. The chemist can find enough in almost 
any soil for a hundred crops of wheat of thirty bushels to the acre, but little 
of it is immediately available, and it becomes available only by nature'^ 
slow processes. It is looked up in the rock as an endowment for future gen- 
erations. The sunshine and the rainfall come as the Lord wills. There i» 
always enough for a fair crop with a good farmer, generally enough for a 
good crop, and sometimes enough for a bumper crop. The world never has- 
twelve months' food ahead. It never falls short where there are proper 
methods of distribution. No man can ^t a comer on the world's crops oe- 
cause he can not get a corner on the ram and sunshine. The capacity of the 
factory can be increased gradually from year to year, and likewise the skilf 
of the operator. These determine the rental value of the farm factory. 

Let me tell you, sinners that many of you are, how you have departed from 
the right ways of the Lord. When 1 first knew Illinois, new corn was sellings 
at Monmouth for eight cents per bushel; old corn for ten. The rats held 
high carnival in the streets on moonlight nights, or scampered in platoon»- 
and regiments under the wooden sidewalks. The State was a great corn 
fitild from the Mississippi to Indiana and from Chicago to Cairo. You then 
believed that your land was inexhaustible. From year to year you turned 
the humus into golden grain and thus used up the working stock of the farm 
factory, and then began to complain, like the manufacturer who uses up hi»^ 
stock on hand and then shuts down. You found this would not do. Yoa 
seeded the land to grass, grew live stock, got rich, moved to town and rented 
your land to the foreigner to do j[ust as you had done before, use up the 
stock on hand. You got out of him all the rent you could, and now you ask 
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me to tell you how yon are to get more rent and to teach him how to make 
1i)riGks withoat straw. I am not here to show yon how to work miracles, bat 
to point :^oa to the methods of the Great Farmer of farmers, and snggeBt 
that yon increase the capacity of your lands by followine His methods, one 
of which is a rotation ot crops in which the ^^sses^ incladinir the lef^ranaes, 
have a prominent place. You mast be particular in giving the clovers a 
place in this rotation, for you have in their root development a factory both 
of humus and nitrogen. If you can not grow one clover, grow another. 

If you have so far impoverished your land of its stock o£ fertility that yen 
•can not grow any of the clovers, then sow cow peas, plow them under, and 
follow with clover. You absolutely must have some kind of legume which 
•can utilize through the tubercles on its roots the free nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere. The clovers and grasses will furnish you with pasture and winter 
forage and you must have stock to consume these. This means that on your 
farm factory you must establish a meat factory and use your farm products 
as raw material with which to run this factory and use its waste product of 
manure to keep up your stock of humus, thus increasing the fertility of your 
land; or, in other words, the capacity of your factory. 

I know some of you landlords will not endorse this proposition. It is not 
•convenient for you to find a tenant who knows how to handle stock, nor yet 
is it convenient to advance money to stock it up in case the tenant does not 
have enough of his own. You want a farm from which you can clip off rent 
as a banker clips coupons from a government bond or iron- clad mortgage. 
1 confess I would like that kind of a farm myself, and might possibly nna it 
4n some other world, but certainly not in this. 

Have it your own way, however, but first read the history of agriculture. 
You need not go abroad. Read the history of the agriculture of New Eng- 
land, of New York, of Pennsylvania, of Ohio, of some parts of Indiana. 
You need not go so far afield as that. Look up the history of the farms in 
your own State which once grew great crops of com and clover and now 

frow largely weeds, for the reason that weeds can live where grain can not. 
he good Lord is long-suffering with all sinners, but sooner or later your 
«ins will find you out. You can not maintain, much less increase, the rental 
value of these farm factories without a legume in the rotation and without 
live stock. I do not say in what kind of live stock farming you should en- 
gage, whether cattle growing, sheep growing, or dairying, but sooner or 
later you will have to come to it or do worse; that is, see your lands decrease 
in fertility, your tenants impoverished, agriculture dishonored, and your 
towns and villages languished, filled with dyspeptic, discontented, pessimis- 
tic people, and your State itself lose its proud position of the home of a 
;sturdy, industrious, level-headed and patriotic people. 

The increase of the capacity of the farm factory is not all of the rent ques- 
tion. It is, in fact, the smallest part of it. You must also increase the 
ability and integrity of your tenants. I£ you were to offer to rent me a 
rolling mill, a £>ur mill, a store, a bank, a piano, I could not afford to pay 
you much rent, no matter how valuable the property might be, for the simple 
reason that I could not make the rent out of it until I had learned how to 
run it. If you offered to rent me a partisan paper, I could not afford to give 

7 on five cents on the dollar, but if you were to offer me an agricultural paper 
might talk to you, if I were out of a job, provided you proposed to rent it 
for a term of years; not otherwise. Given a field for any business, it is the 
man that makes the paper, the factory, the bank, the business of any kind, 
and the greater the ability of the man, the more rent he can afford to pay, 
and will pay. 

The fair fields of this State are not crying so loudly for an increase of fer- 
tility or productive capacity as they are for the right Kind of tenants, and the 
right kind of tenants will not appear until the right kind of landlords put in 
their appearance. The hopelessly incapable tenants, the fellows who thought 
they were divinely ordained soil robbers, born to use up the stored fertility 
of tne land, have, for the most part, gone west, looking now happily in vain 
for new soils to rob. The landlords who think they are divinely ordained 
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soil coupon clippers and treaders on necks woald do well to follow themlbe- 
fore they are compelled to do so. The landlord who wishes large rentals m 
the fntare must be a student of agriculture, as must also his tenant. Agri- 
culture has always flourished where the landlords take an active interest in 
it. It has always declined whenever they ceased to do so. When the Irish 
landlord went to England and instructed his agent to get all the rent he 
could, Irish agriculture began to decline and was saved from extinction only 
by the iron hand of the law which bv means of land courts gave the tenant a 
living chance. The cooperation of landlord and tenant made English agri- 
culture in the eighteenth century the most perfect in the world. Since the 
landlords have moved to the city and engaged in other lines of business, the 
furrows of England complain, and a depressed condition of agriculture is the 
normal condition in the island. The French revolution was the answer of an 
outraged tenantry against the oppression of landlords. 

Whenever landlordism has come in, there has always been, is now, and, so 
long as human nature continues as it is, will always be a disposition to col- 
lect rack-rents for the simple reason that the opportunity is always present, 
and the more highly developed the country the greater the opportunity. I 
will try to make this proposition very plain. There is a radical difference 
between the rent of farm land and that of any other kind of property. If 
you lease a store building or a factpry to a tenant, he can take out of it at 
the expiration of the lease all he puts into it, but no more. He will, if he has- 
any sense ^t all, not put into it anything that he has not the right and ability 
to take out. If the owner asks too much rental, the tenant can buy a lot in 
the same town and put up a building of his own, or rent another, for store» 
are being built all the while and there is no limit to their increase. High 
rents always mean an increase in the number of buildings to rent, and when 
a town has one more building for rent than there are tenants, the price of 
store rentals falls at once, and thus rack-renting of stores and factories can 
not long exist. 

It is quite otherwise with farm lands. There is no possibility when a State 
is fully settled up, as this is, of an increase' in the acreage of farms. That 
acreage is definitely fixed. There is no spot left on which to locate another 
farm. The tenant must pay the rent demanded by^ the landlords or get out 
of the country. The desirable agricultural land in the United States has 
about all been taken up, and there are now more renters than farms to rent, 
and every farmer bankrupted by rack-rents adds one more to the number of 
men seeking farms. The tenant can not if he would, if he be a good tenant, 
take out of the farm at any given time all that he has put into it. If he ha» 
hauled out manure, it will take five years to get back its full value; if he 
turns under the clover sod, it will take him three years. On the other hand^ 
the poor tenant always takes out more than he has put in. He can sell and 
does sell the landlord's property by piece meal, taking out all he can and 
putting nothing back. If he feels tnat he is rack-rented, he will do it every 
time and justi^ himself on the ground that it requires not merely the year's 
crop but part of the land itself to make him whole. 

Let us, bearing these distinctions in mind, imagine a concrete case and see 
how rack-rent comes in in any long settled country like this. I do not know 
what is the fair rent of land in this county, but for illustration we will say 
$600 per quarter section. We can imagine an average farm leased to a good 
tenant for a term of years for that price. He has kept up the multitudinous- 
repairs on the farm, has gathered stock about him, fed the principal part of 
the grain and forage of the fjarm, and hauled out the manure. The lease 
has expired and he would like to renew it for another term of years at a fair 
rate. A soil robber, with a family of hui^ky boys, comes along, looks it over^ 
goes to the landlord and offers $800 per year for the quarter. The landlord- 
is delighted and concludes that prosperity has visited the land for sure, and 
that the lines have fallen to him in pleasant places, and that he has, indeed, 
a goodly heritage, but don't like to part with the old tenant, whom we will 
call Jones. However, he tells Jones of the offer and regrets that his duty to 
his family and himself requires him to accept it. He says a whole lot of nice 
things about Mr. Jones, Mrs. Jones and the little Joneses, would rent to him 
cheaper than any one else, and '^ being as its you I will renew the lease for 
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4750." Mr. Jones talks it over with Mrs. Jones, and the Joneses in general, 
and finally conolades that ^ he will lose in the breaking np of his plans ana 
otherwise at least $200, perhaps $400, and concludes that he will pay the 
hififher rent, work a little harder, and trust to good times and better luck. 
The word goes out that Smith, the landlord, has rented Jones his quarter for 
:^50, and every landlord at once puts up the price and figures with great 
satisfaction that a Quarter which will rent for $150 more than formerly is 
worth at least $2,000 more in actual value. 

But if Smith, the landlord, has had some pleasant sensations and counts 
liimself richer, Jones, the tenant, has had sensations of a different character. 
He feels that Smith has taken advantage of bis necessities, of the fact that 
lie can not move without serious loss. His attitude gradually becomes quite 
<lifferent. He now regards his lease as rack-rent and permission to get out 
^f the land all he can. He suspects, in fact knows, that at the end of this 
lease a similar advantage will be taken, that the screws will be turned once 
more, and his rent advanced as nearly as possible to the point that will make 
liim let ^o without quite driving him away. Smith, the landlord, has got it 
out of him, and Jones, the tenant, will get it out of the land if he possibly 
oan. In your hearts, landlords, do you blame himf I certainly do not. If 
.you have granted him for a good price the ri^ht to a pound of flesh, why 
•43hould he not take it, though it takes the very life out of your landf Sub- 
stantially, this is the history of rack-rents in every agricultural country in 
the world after that country has once been fully occupied. 

What follows next? Impoverished land, impoverished tenants^*, impover- 
ished landlords, a bitter feeling between landlords and tenants, a lower 
frade of tenants, until farming ceases to be respectable, and the farm boy, 
isgusted with his father's calling, and embittered against landlords as a 
<3lass, flees for refuge to the city with all its allurements and temptations. 
The whole country puts on mourning in the shape of unpainted houses, dilap- 
ddated barns and fences, no live stock except the tired farm horse, the family 
oow and a few hogs, and it is abandoned as an inhospitable country, fit only 
for the man with the hoe. 

If the landlord expects to enjoy permanent prosperity he must give the 

tenant a fair show and must not take advantage of the fact that the good 

'tenant can not possibly take away all that he has put on the land; in other 

words, that he can not move without great loss. Long ages before it was 

inscribed in holy writ, it was written in the constitution ot this world: ''Your 

4sins will find you out;" ** The way of the transgressor is hard;" ** Though 

hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished." If the land mourns 

by buildings falling into decay, by scant crops, by the clay spots appearing 

on the hillsides, know of a surety that the words of the ancient prophet are 

fulfilled: '*The land mourneth for the wickedness of them that dwell 

-therein." Give the tenant a chance; exact fair rents, not rack-rents. 

This, however, is not all. You must not only give the tenant a fair chance 
in order to furnish him a motive for doing his best work, but you must work 
with him; work with him, I say, not by putting ^our hand to the plow, but 
by helping him with that head work, witnout which mere handwork is the 
drudgery of the slave. You can not increase his efficiency and with it his 
ability to pay higher and still higher rents with greater profits to himself and 
to the landlord beyond the extent to which you enable him to put brains into 
bis work by persuading him to become a close observer and a student of 
agriculture. 

Again, there is a disposition on the part of many tenants to suspect that 
because they are tenants they are regarded by the landlord as only a tenant; 
that is, that the station in life of the tenant is below that of the landlord, a 
notion which, I suppose, like so many other false notions, should be labeled 
"^ imported," and imported from countries where such class distinctions 
actually exist. A suspicion of this kind should not be tolerated for a moment. 
The tenant may be, and often is, greatly inferior to the landlord in intelli- 
gence, integrity and executive ability, and again the reverse may be, and 
•often is, the case. Such a suspicion is not tolerated for a moment in the city 
twhere many of the larger enterprises are carried on in rented property, and 
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a lar^e per cent of the well-to-do live Id rented houses. It is not wealth that 
makes the man. ** Worth makes the man, and want of it — the fellow/' and 
the sooner that both landlords and tenants realize that the man is neither 
socially the better or worse for bein^ either landlord or tenant, the E>ooner 
one of the difficulties of making the larm pay higher and still higher rent 
will be removed. 

Charge the tenant a fair rent for a short term, with the assurance that it 
will be extended from time to time at fair rates as long as the relation is sat- 
isfactory to both parties. Give the assurance, not by word but by act, that 
the tenant is not regarded as a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, a 
servant to do the landlord's bidding, and the way is open for his education 
in agricultural lines, without which no permanent advance in rents propor- 
tionate to the selling value is possible. 

The first step in the self-education of the tenant is a subscription to a first- 
class agricultural paper. By a first-class agricultural paper I mean a paper 
edited by, a student of agriculture and published for the advancement of agri- 
culture; so published if for no other reason than as the surest way to financial 
success. I do not mean a paper merely filled with agricultural reading and 
published mainly for the purpose of securing advertisements on the basis of 
postage paid, or alleged circulation. It is often a calamity for a farmer to be 
inflicted with a paper of this latter class. He not only wastes his time in 
reading it, but his practical sense teaches him that it is not safe to follow its 
advice. A few first-class papers are now to be had, and their number and 
quality will increase with the coming years. It is an old maxim that *'the 
best iF the cheapest/'' but there is really no comparison between these two 
classes of papers. For an earnest student of agriculture, particularly so if 
he is engaged in agriculture himself, you may always expect something of 
value. If you read him rightly, he will never mislead you. He deals with 
facts and principles and shows you how they should be applied under varying 
conditions, and, therefore, quite apart from the direct value of the paper in 
farming lines, it is a mental stimulant, a thought breeder, the precise thing 
the farmer needs, and needs it most in the busiest season when work is most 
pressing, for work without thought is drudgery, the burden of the slave. 
The advertisements in such a paper will not mislead you, for nothing is ever 
accepted that will not be educational in its character and advantageous in its 
purchase to at least some large class of its readers. I have little hope for a 
farmer, be he tenant or landlord, who will not pay a dollar a year for a first- 
class agricultural paper, giving him, as it does, in addition to its well pre- 
pared reading matter and carefully selected advertisements, the privilege of 
asking questions for public or private answer on any subject that interests 
farmers in general. 

Subscription to a paper of this class is a recognition that in the opinion of 
the subscriber modern farming is not a mere matter of brute force, of hard 
knocks, of pure strength and awkwardness. It shows that the man has cut 
loose from the tradition of, ''father did so and so," and realizes that the 
really effective work of farming is a good mixture of brain work and hand 
work, the brain guiding the hand. 

If the farmer has reached the point of subscribing and paying in advance 
for a first class agricultural paper as above described, and reads it carefully, 
he will soon be ready for a more or less distinctive breeder^s paper ia the 
line of his particular work, whether it be horses, cattle, sheep or hogs, and 
if he reads that carefully he is ready for the bulletins of the experiment 
station and for books on agriculture and live stock breeding, to the numbers 
of which now available, each year adds more and more. It is not difficult to 

§et the farmer who is thus awakened and has an appetite for agricultural 
nowledge — "know how''— to attend an institute where he comes in per- 
sonal touch with other farmers of like development; in touch, also, with the 
landlords whose eyes are open and he begins to absorb the enthusiasm which 
characterizes all really first class faimers, whether they live on the farm or 
have their investments in agricultural enterprises. He realizes the truth of 
the lamentation of the old prophet: "My people are dest^03/ed for lack of 
knowledge." He is lifted out of the rut and begins to see something of the 
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frandeur and Rlory as well as the difficulties and disappointments of that 
asiness which more directly than any other deals with the great forces of 
nature. He magnifies his office and regards himself as no longer a drudge — 
a **man with a noe" — ^but a co-worker with God himself in feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked nations. He does not regard himself as an 
Ishmaelite, his hand against every man, and every man's hand against him, 
but a man amongst men, with the respect and confidence of every other man 
who believes in good farming, clear tainting and right living. He sees the 
great possibilities in farming; sees, if he is a tenant, that nis real interests 
are identical with those of his landlord, that they are in fact, if not in name, 
partners, and are making the farm increasingly profitable to both. 

He sees, whether he be tenant or owner, where it is possible to stop the 
terrific waste going on every year through lack of Knowledge of the 
capacities of the farm or of the mighty forces with which he is operating. 
He becomes, instead of a drud^, the manager of the farm factory and with 
his skill in management will give the owner of the factory a larger income or 
rent whether he works it on the shares or rents it for casn, and his increased 
ability will justify him in paying a higher rent. 

in this da^ and age o£ the world, it is not the pure brain worker that com- 
mands the highest wages, much less the man who has nothing; else but his 
strength to sell in the market, but the man who combines brain work with 
hand work, who understands man and things, and has the capacity to bring 
things to pass. The world over, the more intelligent the worker, the higher 
average price he receives. The man who has the ''know-how'' does not 
compete with the machine; he guides it. The man who has not the ''know- 
how," no matter what physical strength he may have, is the man fore- 
ordained by present conditions to scratch a poor man's head as long as he 
lives. 

The more thoroughly I study this subject of rent, the relations of landlord 
and tenant, the necessity both of increi^sing the fertility of the soil and the 
ability of the man who tills it, the more overwhelming its importance be- 
comes. It is not merely a matter of dollars and cents, not a mere Question 
of economics; it is vitally related to the welfare of our country at large, a 
matter of patriotism as well as dollars. For as this civilization moves onward 
in the pathway of its manifest destiny, the proportion of farmers to the total 
population will certainly continue to decline. Cities, w:ith their corrupt gov- 
ernments, will increase in the population even more rapidl^r than in the past. 
The only thing that will preserve civil liberty in the city is the infli^ from 
the farms and the towns where the farm sentiment molds public life. 

The farm is the breeding place of men as well as of live stock, and if we 
send to the cities ill-bred boys and girls, with low intelli|i:ence, mere drudges, 
embittered by a sense of wrong, we but add to the pessimism and discontent 
which even now is the greatest menace both to the city and to the Republic. 
If, on the other hand, our farmers, whether landlords or tenants, cherish the 
exalted ideals of our forefathers, if the spirit of the countij home, the 
country church, and the rural school is preserved and intensified, we not 
only pour lifegiving streams into the great marts of trade, but we develop 
on the farm that exalted character which fits the farmer to act as umpire 
between the ever warring forces of labor and capital, an umpire, who, com- 
bining in himself both the capitalist and the laborer, can like the days-man 
that Job longed for, lay his hand upon both. 

If this nation is to fulfill its glorious mission among the nations of the earth, 
it must rear on its farms a race of broadbrowed, clear thinking men, the stay 
of the nation in time of peace; its strength in time of war; a race more in- 
vincible than Cromwell's ironsides, mightier by far than Caeser's legions; a 
class of men who can hold the balance true when other classes lose their 
heads. 

We are now near the parting of the ways. It is possible for these great 
states of the middle west to be not only the granar^p of the nations, but by 
reason of their thrift, intelligence, and patriotism, and their ability to take 
broad views of all public questions, to be the arbiter of the destiny of this 
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nation. And a^ain, it is possible for these soils, teeming with the stored 
wealth of ages on ages, to oeoome so impoverished by bad farming that they 
will give a seant and grudging return to the unintelligent toil of men who 
will naturally be regardeaby other classes as mere ** hewers of wood and 
drawers of water," fair gajne for every adventurer and the prey of every 

Slunderer. Whether the one or the other, whether these broad prairies shall 
ourish as the garden of the Lord, or whether in due time they will be 
abandoned by their owners and tenants, as other lands have been, depends 
largely on the requisites of the customary rent. 
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GARDEN DEPARTMENT. 



TBE FARMER^S FRUIT AND VEOrETABLE GARDEN. 

[Uead at the Jasper County Farmers' Institute Dec. 14, 1900. by Mrs. S. Rose Carr.1 

Farmers do not live up to their opportunities. Our wisest physicians are 
now looking more to the cause and prevention of disease than to its cure. A 
few years ago, on the arrival of a physician at the bedside of a patient, the 
first thing was an inquiry in regard to the seat of pain. The next was, *'Let 
me see vour tongue.^ Now when the symptoms are examined into, the up 
to date M. D. seldom asks to see the tongue of his patient, but instead be 
propounds the inquiry, **What do you eat?" 

I sometimes think one-half of the diseases of the world are caused by bad 
sanitation, and nearly all the other half by unsuitable food, improperly 
cooked, and eaten in an unreasonable manner, or at unfavorable times. 

We farmers, as a rule, do not place a proper value on the luxuries that are 
to be had, almost without cost, by any farmer. The farmer may, and some 
do, have corn, pork, beef, mutton, potatoes and bread, from the fields and 
barnyards; but the real luxuries come not from the broad acres, but from the 
acre — or less, perhaps — from which we obtain the strawberries, gooseberries, 
raspberries, blackberries and currants, the pears, plums, peaches and grapnes, 
the asparagus, lettuce, beans, peas, cauliflower and celery — not to mention 
the pumpkin, which furnishes an excellent substitute for apple sauce, the 
material for a favorite Thanksgiving pie, and which Whittier immortalized in 
verse — and manv other delicate things that not only pay, but give health and 
pleasure to the family. 

Compare the condition of the farmer with the condition of those who live 
in the cities, as regards the luxuries iust named. Look at the quarts, so 
called, of poor strawberries, ripe and unripe, jammed together m wooden 
boxes, hauled in the boiling sun for miles perhaps, or possibly shipped 300 
miles or more, and when they reach the table of the one who is sufficiently 
fruit hungry to pay his 15 or 25 cents for them; they bear but little resem- 
blance to the large, luscious fruit almost too much for a mouthful, perfect io 
form and color, delicious in aroma, picked in the dewy coolness of the early 
morning, placed at once in a cool place, there to remain until served at meals 
with a rich golden cream not to be obtained in the cities, whose inhabitants 
receive their quarts of milk and water, if nothing worse, doled out to them 
every morning, and as they gaze on its azure surface they think of the 
country, where the atmosphere is perfumed by the odors from a thousand 
fiowers, where the meadows, groves and lanes are redolent with health, and 
they sigh for the fresh fruits and vegetables eaten in the country when 
visiting some **country cousin." This is a digression, however, and I will 
return to that little piece of ground, carefully planted and well cared for, 
that makes all the dinerence in the world between very luxurious and very 
ordinary living. 

Professor Henry Augustine said to farmers at the Jasper county institute, 
that we people of southern Illinois have the best soil on earth for the success- 
ful growing of fruit, and the county should be one vast orchard and berry 
patch. He also said the reason so many farmers fail in their efforts to grow 
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fruits, is because they do not plant the kinds best adapted to their locality. 
Many people are not aware of the fact, that the State Horticultural society 
has numerous experiment stations broadly scattered over the entire State. 
The State is divided into sections, northern, central and southern. There 
are five experiment stations in the southern section, which is our own, lo- 
cated as follows; Centralia, Alton, Cobden, Odin, Olney. 

All varieties of fruits are tested at these stations, reported upon, and the 
report published in the annual Horticultural report. L. K. Bryant or Prince- 
ton, is secretary of this society, and will send fifty copies of the annual re- 
port for free distribution among the members of county institutes. The only 
cost will be freight charges, a very small matter. 

After a study of varieties and a decision reached as to what to plant, the 
next step is to decide where to purchase. If you have a home nursery, pat- 
ronize it by all means, if your nurseryman has what you require. If you 
have no nearby nursery procure your stock from a reliable firm as near you 
as possible, since the stock will not be out of the ground so long in that case, 
ana your chances are greater for successful transplanting. 

Above all, do not buy from an agent who represents an obscure firm a long 
way off, because it is most discouraging, after paying a big price, (perhaps 
double their cost from a reliable firm) planting them, carefully tending them 
for years in some cases, to have them turn out to be some other variety than 
that you expected. 

For instance, a neighbor of mine bought eight Ben Davis apple trees, but 
after six years he found the trees planted ripened their fruit in July, and 
were good for nothing at that. He also bought white grapes which turned 
out to be Concords, of which variety he had an abundant supply, and his 
Shaffer's Colossal raspberries were black. There are other instances I might 
relate, but time forbias. 

In many cases one can get good varieties of small fruits from a neighbor 
giving in exchange some other kind or variety. Many woody shrubs grow 
readily from cuttings — notably the quince, currant and grape. Place the 
cuttings on the north side of a fence or building, and water once or twice 
during the summer and very few will fail to grow. All small fruits should be 
planted in long rows (I say nothing of the ground, for one must use the kind 
he has), kept free from weeds, and well cultivated year after year. Straw- 
berries should be mulched, not because they ever winter kill, for they do not, 
but to keep them from blooming too early in the spring, and to Keep the 
runners in check. 

Perfectly ripe fruit is as a rule more desirable eaten raw, but if immature 
they require cooking. Stewing or baking are the simplest as well as the 
most healthful methods of cooking, and all fruits admit of one of these 
methods. Granite or porcelain vessels should be used for cooking fruit, 
because if cooked in tin the fruit loses much of its fiavor, and if the tin is of 
poor quality there is danger that the acid of the fruit acting on the metal will 
;''oduce a poisonous compound. 

In growing vegetables, plant everything in long rows, so that most of the 
cultivation may be done with a hoe. By this method the women of the farm 
may do all the work needed with a hoe, and be all the healthier for the 
exercise. A half hour each day will care for a large garden. 

Economy is only another name for wealth, it is said, and the true econ- 
omist is one who Knows how and when to buy to advantage. This is es- 
pecially true of seeds because of the loss of time and consequent dearth of 
table luxuries involved in the sowing of bad seeds; and for this reason vege- 
table seeds should be chosen with careful consideration. A day may be most 
profitably spent in looking over the garden catalogues whicn are sent out 
early in the year, making a selection from them and placing an order with 
the seedsman for those things you are not already supplied with. Let some 
one else experiment with most of the novelties. 

Do not continue to buy your celery at one dollar a bottle, for you can get a 
better tasting and just as effective a ^^comnound" as '^Paine's" at less cost 
and very little trouble. We grow all the celery we want by just sowing the 
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seed, in rows, exactly as we do peas and lettuce. We keep this plant free 
from weeds, and in the fall we wrap these plants in paper and throw suffi- 
cient eaith around the base of the plant to hold the paper in place. No 
transplanting, no trenching, no hilling up with earth, but plenty of celery to 
use all winter by taking the plants up late in the fall, and putting the roots 
in a few inches of soil placed in a box in the cellar. 

A friend from the city once complimented me on an oyster soup, and 
tboug:ht it must be the better quality of milk to be had in the country. His 
surprise may be imagined when I snowed him the '^oysters" growing' in my 
garden. The Mammoth Sandwich Island is the largest variety of oyster 
plant and is just as good as the small kind. 

Cauliflower is another vegetable that merits more attention than it receives 
at the hands of the farmer. An early variety planted where it may remain 
(not transplanted) and protected by coal oil emulsion or pysethrum powder 
from the green cabbage worm, usually rewards our care bv heads six inches 
across. It is richer and more tender than cabbage and makes excellent 
pickles. 

Onions are easily grown, but the average farmer sells most of the onions 
raised to the better posted city epicures, and buys his nervine from his 
family physician in tablets. 

This paper is already of sufficient length perhaps, but I can not refrain 
from adding words as to the medicinal value of vegetables. Onions rank 
high as a nervine, are stimulating to the system, an excellent blood purifier 
and a remedy for sleeplesnessj celeriac, or turnip rooted celery, is said to be 
most beneficial to persons afflicted with rheumatism; tomatoes contain cal- 
omel, and the opium of commerce is procured from lettuce; pieplant is 
almost a specific tor kidney disease, and asparagus is useful as a dinretic. 

It is said that the system requires that two-thirds of all the food that daily 
enters the stomach snould be water, and nature has provided us with the 

gurest form of distilled water in the juices of fruits and vegetables, which 
ave an added value in that '*they cool the blood and aid digestion." 

After growing your fruits and vegetables, do not spoil them in the cooking 
— but that, as Kipling says, **is another story." 



THE FARMER S GARDEN 

IL. G. Hubbard, Champaign county.] 

It gives me great pleasure to present to you the subiect of the garden, as I 
believe it is one of the most important with which the farmer lias to deal, 
standing as it does as an index to the whole farm, which should be looked 
upon in all its parts. 

As we wish to get the garden in its true relation before us let us go back 
to the first garden, and see what is expected of uS by our Creator in regard 
to the first garden. If I read aright we were to dress and keep it. God in 
His infinite mercy and goodness has made the place or soil complete in all 
its parts and as we find it in its state it is in good condition for a good crop* 
He also has given us a large variety of seeds, plants and shrubs which are 

E leasing to the eye and good for food. Our part is to dress and keep it; that 
rings the thought that we are laborers together with Him, and only as we 
work in a line with His laws can we hope for success or perfection in any 
line of work. 

We can tell where we are only by comparison. How does the wild rose by 
the wayside compare with the beautiful ones that bloom m our yards or the 
greenhouse of the specialist; the native crab with the large juicy apples of 
our orchards; or the tough, stringy parsnip with the large sweet, ones of oar 
garden? Thus we see wnere we are, and each year we realize how hard it is 
to bring each specimen up to even a low standard, showing oar part of the 
work in its true relation. 
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To dress— let us pause a moment there, that we may get the true meaDingp 
of the word. Perhaps pruning and oultivation best come in there with all 
their varied conditions as that gives a neat and showy appearance to any 
field. To keep would imply that the varied ingredients of the soil must be 
replaced as they are drawn upon by the crops, thus keeping up fertility; 
saving and propagating the various seeds and plants in their season ; also a 
general oversight that nothing is wasted or lost. And who of us would be 
satisfied if there was no increase or profit? 

As we have now presented the subject, let us look at the fiowers for a few 
moments. What is their use to us? Perhaps the ladies can best answer that, 
as they stand by a well kept border or a sunny south window filled with 
choice plants, some in bloom, others with their brilliant foliage. What are 
their thoughts! Is not the home purer, brighter and h&ppier for their 
presence? They furnish no food; they can only be used by the senses of 
sight and smell. What part of our lives best respond to the influence of the 
flower? Is it not the higher and sympathetic? What home is not brighter 
for the companionship of well kept flowers? How can you better amuse or 
instinct your little ones in plant life than by showing them a seed or bulb, 
then placing it in a pot, placing its food, heat, light and moisture within its 
reach, and explaining to the child the use of each of these elements in the 
growth of the plant? The interest of the child is awakened and as the leaves 
and blossoms unfold day by day useful lessons may be taught of the growth 
of the body, mind and soul of the child; and we who are older may receive 
lessons, if we will, that will influence all parts of the home life. For this 
reason give the flowers a place in every home. 

We will next consider the fruits. Because they are used for food at ma- 
turity as well as to gratify the eye while the buds expand to flowers and 
ripen into fruit, they must occupy a larger place in our garden. As some 
varieties furnisn beautiful flowers such as the cherries, plums and pear, they 
might be placed in the yard or about the outbuildings, thus combining the 
useful with the ornamental. The small fruits had better be placed farther 
away from the chickens which every farmer must have. 

As far as my knowledge goes the preparation of the soil for any variety of 
small fruits does not differ much. Any soil in this vicinity which never was 
a pond hole will produce good small fruits if properly cultivated. If the 
best results are to be obtained, prepare the patch before planting by plowing 
deeply. I would set all plants in the spring. For strawberries, 300 plants 
placed in rows three and one-half feet apart by two feet in row, letting all 
runners root in as fast as they will; would plant Crescent, Warfleld and 
Bubach for pistilate, and Beder Wood, Gandy and Dunlap for steminate 
varieties. Of the raspberries, 150 plants will be enough. Plant of the black 
oaps. Eureka and Gregg; and of tne red the Turner and London. Black- 
berries, 150 Snyders, planted in a block with rows eight feet apart and plants 
three and one -naif feet. Currants and gooseberries, 25 of each, set three by 
six feet— the Cherry currant, and Houghton and Columbia gooseberry. 
' Grapes, 12; set eight by eight feet — Moore's Early and Concord. This amount 
of plants put out and well cared for will furnish as much fruit as the average 
family win need to use fresh and for canning. 

Cultivation should consist of keeping all weeds out and not letting the 
ground bake. Mulch strawberries m winter for protection and to keep the 
fiuit clean. After the first year the others may be heavily mulched rather 
than cultivated, if preferred. By most growers it is considered easier to set 
out and care for a new strawberry patch than to clean out the old one, The 
other fruits will last several years if well looked after. In considering the 
fruit garden it is not so much the money value as it is the health and happi- 
ness we look at. For this reason I would urge all to plant and care for a 
good sized fruit patch. 

We will now turn to what most of us consider the most important subject 
on our list — the vegetable garden. As there is an almost endless variety of 
vegetables I can only generalize, letting each one choose such as their tastes 
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prefer. The first part of the season's work will be to go-over a seed cat- 
alogue and select such seeds as the needs and tastes of the family re- 
quire, includine: perhaps some untried variety. One ounce of cabbaife, 
tomato and such seeds include about 3,000 seeds. Buy just what you need 
for one year, as old seeds are poor property. Raise your own plants for 
transplanting if possible, as they are right at home tind can be had to set 
out whenever the plants and weather are suitable. Plants bought in town 
are often so crushed and dried up before they are set out as to be almost 
worthless. For raising these plants select some spot on the south side of a 
building or a tight fence where a cold frame may be made. A glass cover 
is best, muslin next, but a good board cover wiD answer. Open it wide on 
sunny days and close it at night. The soil in this box or frame may be 
gathered as soon as the frost is out and should be nine inches deep. In this 
box may be planted cabbage, cauliflower, and if there is room, lettuce and 
radishes. Care must be taken not to have these plants too thick, and i^ive 
plenty of fresh air daily, because one good plant is worth a dozen poor ones. 

In preparing the soil for a garden, the ideal way would be to plow deeply 
in the fall, manure the patch in the winter, and as soon as the. ground can 
be worked in the spring, spade up a part of it, putting in lettuce, radisheSt 
onions, peas, beets, ana such hardy ones as a light frost will not injure. 
After a short time a few more may be planted in the same way. When the 
weather is settled the main part of the garden may be plowed and planted 
for the summer and winter vegetables. The plot must be laid off in rows of 
suitable length and width to give the g[rowing crops room for growth and 
good cultivation. The spaded portion is intended for the very early kinds 
and may be planted quite thickly, as they will be off before the weeds start 
much. But the larger and later kinds will need more room to develop well. 

We now have the garden planted, which is the easiest part of it. The back 
aching part is soon told. Thin the plants to the right distance apart, keep all 
weeds out and stir the soil often enough so that it will not bake or dry out, 
and you will have a garden that will be the envy of all your neighbors, as 
well as a delight to the eye — an ever ready, helpful, as well as healthful 
friend to the nousehold; also a source of profit to the owner. 

The vegetables used directly from the garden, gathered daily as needed, 
will reauire no directions from me, while those that are to be used in the late 
fall ana winter will require more care and attention. So I will give what I 
have found to be a good way to store for winter use. Some kinds require atten- 
tion earlier than others, but it is usually best to let them remain in the ground 
as long as there is no danger of frost, and after gathering to keep them so 
cool they will not grow, and moist enough to prevent withering. To do this, 
beets, carrots, parsnips and that class of vegetables are dug and placed in 
crates or boxes with enough moist soil to just Keep them, then placed in some 
outbuilding, where they can be covered with leaves as soon as freezing 
weather sets in. The leaves can be gathered from the yard, so as to have 
them ready, and may be quite damp. You will go to them every day or two 
to get some for use and in that way they can be kept covered suitably. In 
this way they may be kept crisp and fresh all winter. For cabbages, those 
that a^e ripe and solid will not keep very long, but those that are not very 
ripe may be so put up that they will grow better all winter. With a spade 
dig a trench in some dry place wide enough to take in three rows of heads 
set close together, taking out one spade length deep, leaving all the crumbs 
in the bottom. Pull the cabbages and set them out in this trench, the heads 
close together, roots well fixed in the soil, with the dirt filled in well up to 
the heaa. Set the best and ripest ones first, grading the whole lot closely. 
When all are set, bring the soil well up to the outside head, taking care not 
to get any on the heads. Then cover with straw or any coarse litter, lightly 
at first, adding more as the cold increases, so as to keep the pit just above 
the freezing point. Begin to use the best ones first; the soft ones will ripen 
up and be in good condition by spring. Thus you will have good, fresh 
vegetables all winter, giving the family a supply of healthful food the year 
round. 
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HORSE DEPARTMENT. 



COST AND PROFIT OF A FARM TEAM. 
[By Wm. H. Davis Barnhill, III.] 

We start on the supposition that the average size working horse will weigh 
1,200 pounds. If hard-worked he will require about 14 pounds of grain and 
16 pounds of hay to maintain his condition. If the work is extremely hard 
the grain may be increased a couple of pounds for a short time. 

This is perhaps below the usual amount fed by the farmer, but is all that 
an ordinary horse will be able to digest and assimilate. As a rule the farm 
horse is improperly fed and as a consequence does not get the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from the feed consumed. Froperly, he should be watered first, 
then fed hay and afterwards grain, but as a rule the reverse of this is 
practiced. 

We have found that equal parts of corn, oats and bran is the best feed for 
a working horse but where horses are idle part of the time and run on jeprass, 
corn alone is sufficient. At this rate it will require 400 pounds of gram (al- 
lowing for four idle days on half feed) and 480 pounds of hay for an average 
size working horse per month. This is about the ration of the street car and 
omnibus horses in the city. 

What it does cost to keep a farm team a year does not admit of a definite 
answer as there is such a variation in size of teams and the manner in which 
they are kept. But supposing a farm team be worked hard six months out 
of a year, which would require full feed, and to perform light labor or be 
idle for the remainder of the year, which would require only half grain feed, 
we can appreciate the cost from the basis of the feed that is required to keep 
a team a month. 

Allowing .28 pounds of grain per day for 180 days we have 5,040 pounds, 
and average 14 pounds per day for 185 days we have 2,590 pounds, a total of 
7,630 pounds of grain; 32 pounds of hay per day for 365 days, we have 
11,680 pounds. Figuring on the basis of 60 cents per hundred for grain and 
30 cents per hundred for hay we have $45.78 for grain and $35.04 for hay, a 
total of $80.82. If we would substitute corn fodder or straw for roughness 
when the team was idle or doing light work, we could reduce the t)rice of hay 
to that extent, or if we were feeding clover hay we could reduce the amount 
of grain to some extent. 

We are figuring on 35 cents per bushel for com, 20 cents for oats and six 
dollars per ton for hay, which is about the average farmer's price. Counting 
110 ears of com to the bushel, you will readily see that our estimate on grain 
is low enough. At home with 1,000 pound horses our grain will not run over 
five or six pounds on the idle days, but our hay will probably overrun the 
estimate. 

As to the number of acres it would require to keep a team a year, the 
quality of the soil would be an important factor. But figuring on the basis 
of 33 bushels of corn per acre it would require about four acres to supplv the 
grain. The amount of hay is about six tons. With the average yield or this 
country it would require six acres to produce the hay, but by feeding the 
corn fodder raised on the four acres we would be able to reduce this about 
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one-foarth. This would lower the amount of hay to four and one-half acres 
or a total of eight and one-half acres to supply the team one year. The after- 
math on the meadow would ordinarilv furnish feed for the team a month. 
This would reduce the hay acreage to four acres, or eight acres for the total. 
By sowing rye in the corn stubb^ it would be possible to furnish some green 
feed in the spring. This, however, would not furnish a great deal of nutri- 
ment, but would aid very much in the digestion and assimilation of the dry 
food. 

Pasture is such an indefinite quantity that I do not care to make an esti- 
mate on it, but repeated experiments have proven that an acre of ground 
will keep A horse in the stable much longer than it will pasture him. 

In estimating the net profit realized from the team's work we will take an 
80 acre farm as a basis, for a person living on a 40 acre farm can not afford 
to keep a team. And in making our estimates and divisions of crops, we will 
have to be more or less arbitrary, as there is no fixed rule to follow among 
farmers. 

Therefore we will estimate 25 acres of corn, 20 acres of small grain and 15 
acres of meadow. It will require 13 dajs for plowing the corn ground, five 
days for fitting it, three days for planting, 14 days cultivating (four times,) 
and 16 days for gathering it. We will allow ten days for hauling, presuming 
that one-naif of it will be consumed on the farm, making a total of 61 days in 
corn crop. 

It will require 25 days to properly break and fit the wheat ground, three 
days for drilling, two days for cutting, three days stacking and one day thresh- 
ing. What he would have to haul ofiTis indefinite but we will allow five days 
for that, making a total'of 39 days in wheat crop. 

It will take two days to mow the 15 acres of meadow, five days to rake and 
stack it, and allowing eight days to haul off half of it, we have a total of 15 
days; now allowing five days for hauling manure we have a grand total of 
120 days. And it is during this time that we must realize the profit on the 
team's work. 

Estimating that we will raise 750 bushels of corn worth (at 35 cents per 
bushel) $262.50, 200 bushels of wheat worth $140, 15 tons of hay worth $90, we 
have a total of $492.50. Deducting one- third of this for rent of land we have 
$328.33^3 for the labor of the man and team. Counting the earning of the 
team one-half we have $164.16^. Taking out cost of keeping team we have 
$83.34%. Incidental items of wear and tear will be compensated for by the 
earning of the team during the remainder of the year. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 



FHUIT CULTUBlt. 



TPaper read by Arthur Bryant, Princeton. III., before the Dlstriet Farmers' Institute, in 

Aledo. Jan. 23 to 25, 1901.] 

Everyone is more or less interested in the culture and growing of fruit, but 
I presume the majority of my hearers are especially interested in its produc- 
tion on the farm, so we will consider it from that standpoint. 

Born and brought up on a farm, to me the planting and care of trees, both 
for ornament and use. always seemed a necessary part of a well ordered 
farm, second only to tne erection of buildings or the preparation for growing 
the annual crops. 

We all appreciate a thrifty, well ordered farm, and in riding over our 
prairies what seems more bleak and desolate than to pass a farm house with 
scarcely a tree or shrub to break the force of the winter wind, or shelter one 
from the summer sun? How refreshing to come to a place surrounded with 
trees, a well kept door yard, with flowers and shrubbery, the outbuildings, 
orchard and garden protected by shelter belts, the rosidside planted with 
trees — the whole presenting a picture of comfort and enjoyment. You at 
once set that man down as one who means to get something out of this life 
besides the dollars he gathers in from growing corn and hogs. But methinks 
I hear some good farmer say: **It does not pay to grow my own fruit. *I 
can buy what my family needs cheaper than I can raise it. I would rather 
give the product of a certain portion of land than be bothered with the care 
of the orchard and garden necessary for our own home use." Perhaps this 
method would be all right if you ar^ located near a good market, or close to 
some one who grows fruit, where you can ^et it fresh gathered every day. 
But how few farmers who depend on buying are so situated, or have their 
tables supplied with fresh fruit during the season. If the fruit is on vour 
place it wul be likely to be cared for in some way, but the horses and boys 
are all too busy to send away for it. And why should not the farmer grow 
the fruits necessary for home uset He has all the appliances needed — land, 
teams, tools, and the time if he will take it He and his family will enjoy 
these things as much as any one, and with his farm, fruit aud vegetable gar- 
dens, he can produce a large share of a healthful living, and come nearer 
being independent than one in any other line of business. It always seemed 
to me that the producer should be entitled to a liberal share of the comforts 
and even luxuries that can be grown on his farm. 

Much has been written in late years about, **What Can We Do to Keep the 
Boys on the Farmt" What can we do to make the farm home and life more 
attractive and induce our young people to follow the business of their fathers? 
Perhaps second only to a good, sensible, loving mother in the home, would 
be an intelligent, capable father, who would see that the outside arrange- 
ments and surroundings of the farm were so pleasant that the children 
would not care to leave, and if they did go would want to get back to the 
home nest as often as possible. Talcing it for granted that it is conceded 
that the farm should have an orchard and a garden, I will endeavor to give a 
few ideas how they should be treated. In the first place, I would advise the 
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averasre farmer not to plant more than enough to have a liberal supply at al) 
times for his own use. More than this brings him into the list of commercial 
fruit growers, where be will have to look after the harvesting and marketing 
of the crop, which is liable to interfere with other necessary work. But 
plant enough so that if your crop is a lisht one you will have a good supply 
for your family. The surplus in fruitfulyears can easily be disposed of. 

Locate the orchard as convenient to the house as possible, so that it can be 
cared for easily, and the ^ood wife will not have to take too many steps to 
get a supply on short notice. Select good, rolling land, well drained, v^ith a 
preference for an easterly slope. A southern exposure is more affected by 
the sudden changes in temperature during the winter. Prepare the ground 
thoroughly before planting; you can not get it in too good condition. Plant 
apple trees not less than ^ to 30 feet apart; pear, plum and cherry trees 20 to 
25 feet. Some upright growing varieties can be nearer, but it is better to 
give them plentv of room. Keep the roots covered before and while planting 
so that they will not get dry, setting them a little deeper than they grew 
before. Prune off all bruised and broken roots, and straighten them out a» 
nearly as possible in their natural position, filling in the dirt closely around 
the roots, and pressing it down very firmly. Cut out all surplus shoots that 
are not needed to make a well balanced top, and remove all branches that 
have a tendency to make the tree forked, or that start out at too sharp an 
angle from the main stem. After the tree is set and before the hole is en> 
tirely filled up, especially if the ground is dry, pour a pail of water around 
each tree, letting it settle before filling in the remainder of the soil. The 
watering is not so necessary, if you have been careful to keep the roots 
moist before planting and if the ground is quite damp anyway, but you must 
pack the soil thoroughly around the roots. Beware of setting the trees or 
stirring the soil when it is very wet, or you will have a hard, caked substance 
that your trees can not thrive m. 

The orchard should be thoroughly cultivated, beginning as soon as possible 
after the trees are planted, and the soil should be frequently stirred, es- 

Secially during the first summer. If you can get a good, strong growth the 
rst season you are almost assured of a good stand in the orchard, if it re- 
ceives even fair care afterwards. But a weak growth gives the tree no 
vitality and makes it susceptible to every change of the weather. 

Examine the trees every spring and fall to see if there are any borers or 
other insects. in them. A good washing of lime or soft soap in May will do 
much to keep the borers out and also remove the white scale, destroy many 
insect eggs and clean off the bark of the tree. Removing a little of the soil 
next to the tree and placing a few leached ashes around the body of the tree 
the last of May will prevent the borer beetle from laying its eggs. After the 
orchard is planted and the trees well established they will need some atten- 
tion every year. For several years you can grow some crop amon^ the trees 
— anything that will cause you to give the ground thorough cultivation. 1 
would not advise seeding down the orchard for the first six or seven years, 
and then only for a short time with clover, and never sow small grain m the 
orchard. 

Pruning trees is something that is very little understood by the majority of 
people. Generally they go at the job with no clear idea of what they wish to 
accomplish. They think that the trees need pruning and they are going to do 
it, with the frequent result that they have done them more injury than bene- 
fit. Before beginning to prune study your trees and have in your mind's eye 
what you wish to make of that tree — what the effect of removing or leaving 
certain limbs will have on its future growth. As with our children, the 
training of our trees should begin at a very early age. Much of the shaping 
and growth of a tree can be regulated during the first one or two years after •} 

planting. The cutting of a small limb here, the pinching back of a shoot p 

there, will often prevent the necessity of removing large limbs in later years. 
Severe cutting should be avoided as much as possible. If necessary to take 
out large limbs, smooth them off nicely and cover the wound with paint or 
other substance that will keep the water from entering the wood. 
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As to varieties you should plant, that is a question that each one will have 
to decide for himself. Most of you are acquainted with the varieties of ap- 
ples that are grown in your vicinity, if any kinds have done well with you or 
your neig[hbors, these are the ones that you should get. The reports of our 
State society give a list of fruits recommended to be planted in each of the 
three districts of the State and if you have no choice of your own, you can 
probably do no better than follow their list. I am frequently asked what i» 
the best ajpple to plant. That is about as hard a question to answer as to 
tell what IS the best kind of corn, or the best breed of hogs, or cattle. All 
our leading varieties have their good qualities; none excel in all. The man 
who gives nis trees the best of care will have fair success with almost any of 
the varieties that are grown in the west. The man that neglects his orchard 
will succeed with none of them. But we have no greater difficulties to over- 
come here in northern Illinois than they have in other sections of the State,, 
or in other states that claim to be better fruit states than ours is. 

The fruit that was sent from this State to Paris was all from well cared for 
and sprayed orchards, and northern Illinois got its full share of credit. Mr. 
Newhall, one of the largest commission men in Chicago, said that one of the 
best car loads of Willow Twigs that went into cold storage in that city, came 
from Bureau county. 

Plant good orchards and take care of them and you will receive your share 
of praise. 

An abundant supply of all the small fruits is fully as essential to the com- 
fort and welfare of the family as the orchard. From the time that strawber- 
ries ripen in June until the grapes are harvested in October the farmer's table 
should be furnished daily with some kind of fresh fruit. This can be easily 
done if arrangements are made to have the work done at the proper time» 
Good soil and a convenient location should be chosen for the garden and the 
garden well fitted before planting. Soil in first-class condition for growing 
corn is good enough for anv of the fruits, but please see that it is so ];>reparea 
before you begin to plant, for on this will depend your success in this work. 
Set everything in rows so that it can be worked with the horse cultivator a» 
much as nossible. With the eagle claws or other cultivator set shallow you 
can work even your strawberry plants, and if attended to at the proper time 
have but little hand work to do. Strawberries should be set in rows three and 
one-half feet apart and 15 to 18 inches in the row. Currants and goose- 
berries in rows six feet apart and three feet in the row. Raspberries and 
blackberries need more room and will fill a seven to eight foot space between 
the two rows in two or three years. Early potatoes can be grown between 
the rows for the first year or two. For best results begin to cultivate your 
plants as soon as possible after they are set out and on no account let the 
weeds get the upper hand, or there will be extra labor the whole season, and 
probably a poor stand of plants in your rows. Frequent stirring of the soil 
will insure a strong growth of plants and counteract the effect of the dry 
weather we often experience in August and September. The raspberry and 
blackberry bushes will need pruning every spring. Cut out the old dead 
wood and trim back the new growth so that the canes will be self supporting. 
Pinch back the new growth for the next year's cane when the shoots are two 
to two and one-half feet high. This makes them branch and keeps the wood 
where you can easily reach it. After the currants and gooseberries have 
borne two or three crops, they should be trimmed every spring, cutting out 
one-third of the oldest and weakest wood; also remove any excess of young 
shoots that have grown the previous year, leaving five or six of the strongest 
ones to make new wood. Should the currant worm trouble you spray with 
Paris green. If followed up promptly this will keep them down so they will 
do but little damage, and I think if faithfully attended to they could be eradi- 
cated on a farm where you are away from other bushes that are not sprayed. 

And this reminds me that you will expect me to say something about spray- 
ing the orchard. There is a very general impression among owners of fruit 
trees that it is a good thing to spray them, but most people seem to have a 
very indefinite idea as to when to spray and what to spray with ; or whether 
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it makes any great difference how it is done so that they spray. There are 
some things that are essential to success in spraying. You must understand 
what you are spraying for; to use the right material properly prepared and 
make the application at the proper time. 

All know the codling moth, or its progeny, the apple worm, which spoils 
such a large portion of our fruit. Then we have the canker, or measuring 
worm, that has in former years done very serious damage to our orchards. 
Also the bud moth and the leaf skeletonizer. These are all insects that chew 
the leaf and should be treated with Paris green or some other arsenite put on 
with a fine spray. For the codling moth, the spraying should be done soon 
after the petals fall from the flowers and before the young fruit turns down 
and the calyx closes. The object is to get some of the poisons in the caylx 
so that when the worm enters there and begins to eat, he will get some of 
the poison. For the Aphis or greenhouse and any insect that sucks its food 
from the leaf we should use kerosene emulsion or tobacco water, something 
that will kill by contact with the insect's body. Then we have the apple 
scab, rust and other fungus diseases that affect the leaves and fruit; for 
these Bardeaux mixture is used. This is a mixture of copper sulphate (blue 
vitrol) and lime. All these should be applied with a force pump with suffi- 
cient power to make a fine spray that will distribute it all over the tree. The 
small hand pumps that are to be used in a pail will do for small trees or 
bushes, but are not large and powerful enough for the orchard. In many 
oases the Bardeaux mixture and Paris green can be combined and make one 
application answer for both evils. 

I scarcely have the time to go into details of apparatus for spraying. If 
possible get instruction from some one who has had experience m the work, 
also in the preparation of the different solutions. This will likely save you 
from making many mistakes in the beginning and make the outcome more 
satisfactory. The later volumes of the report of the State Horticultural so- 
ciety will give yon assistance in this work. In them you will find formulas 
for making different spraying solutions, also the fruit lists for the different 
districts and much other valuable information. 

Of course all this means a good deal of work and some expense in prepara- 
tion. Perhaps many will think that they can not afford to go to this trouble, 
but what do we get without some labor and more or less expense? In many 
neighborhoods perhaps several persons could join together and get the nec- 
essary outfit — some one of them looking after its care and preparing the so- 
lutions. I think that eventually the business will be largely done by some 
one person getting a complete outfit and going around doing the work as the 
threshing is now done. And now comes the vital question, **Will it pay?" 
This every one will have to answer for himself. One thing is very certain, 
that it will not pay to plant an orchard and neglect it afterwards or to grow 
scabby, knotty fruit. 

But as I said before we have no more obstacles to overcome than they have 
in other sections of the country, and today if I wished to go into fruit grow- 
ing for a business and for profit, so far as soil, climate and insect pests are 
concerned I would just as soon locate here in the northern district of Illinois 
as any place I know of. We can grow just as good apples here as anywhere 
and those that will keep better than if grown further south. 



SPRAYINa AND SOME OF THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED. 

LBy Menzo Jordan, Savoy.] 

The subject of spraying is a lar^e one and can not be covered by one small 
paper. I will speak especially of its effect on apples. The benefits to be de- 
rived are so many and great that it is almost a case of having to see the 
sprayed and unsprayed together to believe there could be so much difference. 
Most farms in this farming country have a small orchard, or some pretense of 
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one, and in spite of this fact most farmers, when they want ^ood fruit, and 
many times when they want any, have to buy it, where, had they learned 
to properly care for an orchard, this would be reversed and they would be 
producers and consumers instead of purchasers or have none. An orchard 
oan not be set and left to itself and nature in these days of fungi and codlin 
moth and be expected to grow and produce fruit with no care whatever. It 
must be carefully tended from the beginning and not left to blue grass and 
weeds, but cultivated and pruned by man (not cattle or other animals), and 
as it comes into bearing it must be sprayed, and sprayed practically and 
thoroughly at the right time, for it has been very plain to the orchardist and 
fruit grower for some time past that it is -spray or surrender, no spraying 
meaning no fruit, and of course no fruit no profit. 

Spraying of fruit trees for their protection from fungus diseases and in- 
jects dates only a few ^ears back, originally in France; some of the first ap- 
plications Were made with a small broom from a bucket, a very simple op- 
eration, and it has grown no more complex. At one time it was possible m 
this State to set out an orchard and no trouble was found in growing market- 
able fruit from it, but the bringing together of trees and host plants for many 
insects and furnishing shelter for them has made it possible for them to mul- 
tiply and flourish, to make themselves known, or in other words, to be din- 
covered, as have been means for checking and eradicating them. There are 
three separate classes of pests with which we contend when we spray, and 
each class requires its own special remedy. You can not kill insects with a 
fungicide, neither can you kill the fungus with an insecticide. First, the 
iungus, or scab, which kills; second, the chewing insects; third, the sucking 
insects and scales. For the fungus, the remedy Bordeaux kills by chemicc3 
action; for the chewing insects we must use poison; and for the insects 
which suck the nourishment from the tree, we must kill by contact — smother 
them by using oil and soap mixtures to exclude the air fr*m their bodies. 
The San Jose scale and oyster shell bark louse come under this class. 

The codlin moth and apple scab fungus are the best represented of their 
classes in this section of the country among those which the fruit grower— 
the apple grower especially — has to contend; (however, these are not the 
only ones — his enemies in this line are quite numerous.) These can be con- 
trolled by spraying, if done at the proper time and in a thorough and prac- 
tical manner. The insect which bothers cherry and plum trees most is 
known as curculio, which is, on account of its manner of life, one of the 
most difficult insects with which we have to combat. The eggs from which 
the grubs that do the damage hatch are laid by a small, wingeabeetle, during 
a period extending from the time the fruit is set until it is three or four weeks 
old and more, in a small opening made by the beetle in the fruit; around this 
opening another crescent shaped one is made; this is very noticeable on the 
plum. These hatch in three or four days; the grub or worm starts immedi- 
ately into the fruit, usually destroying it. When the fruit drops in which the 
grub has thus fortified himself, he comes forth, goes into the ground a short 
oistance and enters the pupa stage. The following spring he comes forth as 
a beetle, ready for another year^ damage. It will be seen from this short 
description that it is a very hard matter to place poison where the beetle 
which lays the eggs will get it. On observation it has been found that it 
feeds upon the foliage a short time before laying the eggs, but not to any 
great extent. This is the only time when poison will do any good. Jarrins: 
the trees has been found to be a valuable adjunct to the spray; this should 
be done early in the morning before the insects are active. A sheet of some 
kind should be provided and placed under the tree so as to catch them that 
they may be destroyed. Strike the tree a quick blow with a mallet, a 
cushioned one, so that the bark will not be broken, thereby injuring the tree. 
This will loosen the hold of the sleeping insects and they fall. 

When we spray we must know to a certainty what we are spraying for and 
study the time at which we can do the most good. Before going any farther 
let it be understood that spraying is a prevention and an insurance, so to 
speak, and not a cure. We must begin before the things we are to fight be- 
gin their summer depredations; in fact, we must be first in the field, ready to 
meet them when they come, if we wish to be successful. 
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Codlin moth, the grub which chews its food, passes the winter in the larval 
stage in a cocoon and weblike contrivance which it has woven about itself in 
the fall, in the crevices of the bark on the limbs, trunk and other places. 
With the warm days of spring, a small moth or butterfly comes forth, and as 
the fruit is setting and after it is set, lays eggs, generally in the calyx end. 
These eggs are so placed that as the fruit increases in size and weight and 
turns down, they are just enclosed in the blossom of the fruit. Now, if 
poison can be applied (and it can ^ith no harm to any one except the worm) . 
so that when the eggs hatch and the young worm starts into the fiuit it will 
encounter the poison, his days and damage are over. To do this, a very 
small amount of poison is necessary, but this small amount must be placed 
where the worm will get it without any exertion on its part, for it will not 
travel over the fruit in search of it. There are two generations of codlin 
moth each season, the second depending on the first; therefore, if you destroy 
all the first there can be no second, which comes on about six weeks later. 
This brood seems to have no preference as to place for attack, anywhere on 
the surface being liable; it is almost impossible to do anything with them. 

Apple scab fungus is a minute vegetable growth, spoken of as a parasite, 
with a name much larger than itself singly, which affects fruit, leaves ana 
twigs. It lives through the winter in the dead leaves and debris usually 
found under trees, and other places. Fungus is propagated by means of 
spores. As these spores are distributed by the wind and other means they 
find lodgment on the leaves, etc., developing and causing the leaves to turn 
brown and fall prematurely, thereby injuring the next year's fruit buds and 
the general health of the tree, for no tree can live and fiourish without 
foliage; and upon the blossoms and eventually the fruit as it is developing 
from the fiower. At this time it is very tender, a very slight attack causing 
it to die and fall off. The effect upon the fruit which escapes the earlier at- 
tacks is noticeable by the rough brown spots and the deformed appearance 
caused by the fruit trying to cover up the wounded portion. The fruit be- 
comes distorted and tasteless and quite likely drops from the tree, (it might 
as well, for 'tis no good). 

Paris green is used at present by most persons who spray for codlin moth, 
and Bordeaux mixture for the fungus. The two may be applied together. 
When this is done three sprayings will m most cases be found sufficient. 
The first application should take place just as the buds are beginning to 
show pink, the second just as the blossoms are beginning to fall ancTard 
falling, the third should take place from ten days to two weeks later) if by 
frequent rains it be washed off it should be applied sooner. Spraying m wet 
weather should be all the more persistent, for it is then that the fungi grow 
and flourish best. From two to six hours are needed for the spray to "set" 
so as to do the most good, therefore spraying followed by rain in less time 
than this should be gone over again, and oe sure that it is thoroughly 
covered. ^a^.^nflBi8Hilfli 

Now as to formulas: Paris green is used at the rate of four ounces to 50 
l^allons of liquid. This should be made into a paste with a small amount of 
water before it is placed in the barrel or tank from which it is to be pumped, 
and after being placed there it should be stirred or agitated, for Paris green 
does not dissolve, but remains in suspension and settles to the bottom if 
left without agitation, and you get almost all the poison in one place and 
leave the balance with none. Most spray pumps are so constructed as to 
furnish this agitation by mechanical motion. ^ 

Bordeaux mixture consists of four pounds of sulphate of copper (known 
commonly as blue vitrol) and four pounds of unslaked lime to 50 gallons of 
water. In a barrel or other suitable vessel, always of stone or wood, place 
25 gallons of water; in this suspend near the surface in a loose woven sack 
the copper sulphate. Allow it to thoroughly dissolve. In another vessel 
place the lime and slake well, add water enough to make 25 gallons. In this 
condition neither will be injured by standing any length of time. When 
readv to use stir each well and pour together through a screen to remove 
anything which would clog the pump or nozzles, and add the Paris green. 
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The mixture is now complete and you are ready to* spray. Of coarse you 
will need a pump made especially for this work. When you get a pump get 
a good one. A big cast iron with a stuffing box is as good as no pump at alL 
It should work easy and have few wearing parts, and parts coming in con- 
tact with the liquid should be brass, so they will not corrode; and let me as- 
sure you that after working the easiest one made many hours at a time, you will 
find no need for Indian clubs or patent exercisers. A pump manufactured 
by a Michigan firm is probably the best pump on the market at present for 
all around spraying purposes. This pum^ was designed for use in their own 
orchards, and proving so successful was placed upon the market. All parts 
coming in contact with the liquid are brass and will not corrode. One of 
these pumps with ordinary care, with no more to do than most farmers have, 
would last a lifetime. We have some of these pumps which have been in 
actual and extensive operation for three seasons and are good for several 
more. To reach the uppermost parts of the trees, extension bamboo poles 
should be provided ana ample hose, say 16 or 18 feet. The poles can be ob- 
tained any desired len^h from three to 16 feet. The nozzle which is best 
suited for the application of Bordeaux and combination mixture is the bor- 
morrel. These can be obtained with from one to four opening?. When you 
spray, spray like you meant business. Always have plenty of pressure; the 
more pressure the finer the spray and the better applied. You must touch 
every spot vou intend to protect. Spray one tree at a time and cover it all 
over systematically. Apply until the leaves just begin to drip. 

Spraying is sure to be of some benefit each year, but unless carefully and 
honestly done it is time and money wasted. Don't get discouraged and say 
spraying is no good if results the first year are not as satisfactory as you had 
expected. Your success will increase with your experience and study. 

I will now attempt to show some of the benefits to be derived, the results 
of some experiments and of actual orchard practice in a Champaign county 
orchard. To show the imperativeness of the second spraying being appliea 
immediately after the blossoms fall, I will speak of an orchara of some 400 
trees. Work had been done on this as soon as the blossoms began to fall. 
About one-third had been sprayed when wet weather set in and no work was 
done for two days, when the other two-thirds was finished. When the crop 
was harvested the results were as follows : On the one-third sprayed before 
the rains there were 150 barrels of No. 1 stock and ten of No. 2; while on the 
portion sprayed after the rain only two barrels of No. 2 stock were gathered, 
the balance (and it was a small one) were left for the birds and nature's re- 
frigerator. The reason: During the wet weather the fungus attacked the 
tiny apples and they dropped to the ground, making it appear as though no 
fruit had set. The part wnich bore the crop also bore a good foliage up to 
the winter. The past season this same orchard produced fi)0 barrels of first 
class fruit and received only three sprayings, where, had it not been properly 
sprayed, I venture to say there would not have been ten barrels of first class 
fruit and a small chance for a crop this year. 

Here are results of some experiments the past season : Seven trees in the 
orchard were left unsprayed the first time over; the second time all were left 
but one, which was sprayed with the combination mixture. The others were 
left the entire season without spraying. The varieties were Ben Davis and 
Grime's Golden. From a Grime's that received no spray one-half bushel of 
apples were picked at picking time; about 15 of these would make fair No. 
I's, the balance were deformed. Another tree of the same variety, same 
age, with the same cultivation, but sprayed three times, produced seven 
bushels of No. 1, two bushels of No. 2, ana to this must be added six bushels 
blown off early in September, a total of fifteen bushels— or fifteen to one- 
half in favor of the sprayed tree. These trees bloomed just alike and re- 
ceived like treatment except the spraying. The Ben Davis which were not 
sprayed produced at picking time about one bushel of apples, not one of 
which was perfect. Just as many apples set on those trees, but commenced 
dropping just as soon as they were set, as did the leaves, and they continued 
to do so until these trees had scarcely any foliage on them, while trees in 
the next row which were sprayed had perfect foliage and had borne two 
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barrels of apples each. Oa the tree whieh was sprayed once there were- 
about two bushels of No. 1 stock and four bushels of inferior stock. Thi& 
tree, however, had excellent foliage and has an abundance of fruit buds at 
the present time. 

Will it pay to spray, is the question always asked before goinp: at it. The 
answer should always be, *' Yes, if you do it riffht." One grower who con- 
siders it in the ligrht of a necessity, sums the subject up in this manner: The 
best is generally the most profitable commodity — there is always a demand 
for it, and the poorest least so; why, then, have poor fruit when with a little 
labor and pains and a small cost you might have the best? Quite true it is, 
that at the time when the spraying should be done the farmer is busy with 
his crops. But why could not several who have orchards, but none large 
enough to warrant the purchase of an individual outfit, club together, pur- 
chase a rig and let some competent one do all the spraying for the several 
owners? The expense would be light for each. 



-26 P. 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 



PRACTICAL POULTRY POINTS. 



[By Mrs. Georffe B. Pox, Chapin, III. J 



In my yearns experience with poultry, I have made a saccess^-not a "howl- 
ing" success, but a cackling, crowing success. I rsise chickens both for 
pleasure and profit. Pleasure, because I think I was born with a love for 
every living, growing, moving plant and animal which God has created ^ex- 
cept noxious weed and vermin) , and I certainly love to gather the beautiful 
fresh eggs from the loft, the manger, the bush or the more practical but arti- 
ficial nest in the hencoop. And I love to watch their evolution from the 
time they are entrusted to the care of the '* wooden hen,', until first the can- 
dle shows there is a mysterious life therein, and later a cunnincTy fluffy, 
downy ball pecks its way into existence and announces its arrival by an en- 
ereetic '*peep." I raise them for profit because I like to sell these same 
broilers for tne fancy price I g^et for them when I can get them into the 
market early enough. And again, I consider myself well paid for the time 
and money I have spent by the health I have gained through my interest in 
rmy new outdoor pursuit, for my hens have not cost much— only a few bushels 
of corn and oats — and if I can make $15 or $18 a month, clean cash, besides 
-seeing that my home and loved ones there are well cared for, why snonldn't 
I enjoy chicken raisingf Is there any other way in which a farmer's wife 
with her own household to manage can do as well with as little troubled I 

'think not. 1 have no wonderful new secrets to tell you about chicken rais- 
ing. What 1 know 1 have found out by reading, by close observation and 
experimenting during many years of my life, and by one year's actual ex- 

. perience in poultry culture. In giving you iaeas no doubt many of y«a will 
recognize the fact that others have had similar views on the subiect. I have 
read, seen and heard; 1 have accepted what I have tried and proved not 
wanting, and have rejected the rest. My advice to beginners is above all 
things to distrust their own pet schemes and ideas, basecTon theory and lead 
pencil work rather than on actual experience. 1 would also advise them to 
steer clear of the worthless poultry papers, for much of what is printed in 
them is not only valueless but dangerous, for a man or woman who does not 
know any better may accept and follow bad advice just as eagerly as pure 
gospel and thus be misguided and harmed beyond consideration. The true 
poultryman should continue learning throughout life. I have found that it 
pays to get in the shape of advice the best that money will buy— that which 
we get for nothing is too often worth no more than it costs. The story of 
success may be told in varied form, but when it is analyzed, its component 
parts are found to be: Knowledge gained by experience and applied to ex- 
isting condition*?, with patience, pluck, industry and determination. The 

V poultry industry is a business, subject to precisely the same laws as goyem 
all other commercial and productive enterprises. There are here found the 
rules of average, in the problem of success versus failure, and the same de- 
mands regarding persistent, patient labor. All great affairs are matters of 

. growth. Nothing exists that sprung up fully developed. But history of 
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^eat success is generally the same old story— the man and the op- 
portunity came into coni unction, and man was wise enough, strons^ 
enough, to dominate the forces. So when the question is propounded 
to me, ** Is there money in the poultry business f " my answer is, **Yes, 
for the right kind of people'' — for the energetic, earnest men ana 
women who mean business; wiio have a thorough system that no detail may 
^e neglected, that every part of every day's duties shall be attended to 
promptly and at the pro];>er time. But the class who are not fit, and haven't 
ambition for an^r other kind of business, who are thoughtless and heedless, 
iKrill do well to give poultry raising a wide berth: Their habits will not win 
in this business. A little neglect in one part today, another in some other 
tomorrow, will turn certain success to as certain failure. But the returns are 
•quick, to those who deserve them. I do not wish to convey the idea that it 
takes a high order of intelligence to succeed with poultry, for I do not think 
it does: but I do think extraordinary common sense is the one thing most 
needful. To succeed in any line of work we must admit that slothful, care- 
less, extravagant habits must give way to thrifty, painstaking and economical 
metnods. The poultry business is no exception to this rule. Thought must 
he put into our work. Cause and effect must be studied, all the details must 
'be looked after with intelligent care, and the hand that receives the income 
must constantly watch the hand that pays it out. Where these methods are 
«mploved as a rule, the price of poultry and eggs does not fall below the 
•cost of production, but the chances are for profit — and large profit. There is 
apparently no limit to this business; no one has ever reached a limit of profit- 
tiDle investment. There never was and I do not believe there ever will be 
•enough poultry produced to prevent first class poultry and eggs being sold 
at a paying price. There is abundant room, and always wulbe, for those 
who can produce the best, and who take the trouble to find a class of cus- 
tomers who will take the best regardless o( price, and there are plenty of this 
•class of customers. While we know of exceptional cases of success in poultry 
•culture being achieved by men of ordinary ability, who were simply good 
American citizens, and attended carefully to their own business, we also 
"know that some of the brightest men and women of this generation are 
Ibreeding standard poultry and are doing their best to produce fowls ap- 
proaching nearest to perfection. And to succeed in such company means 
work. And if we go mto the poultry business with a determination to sur- 
pass all other?, unlike Alexander the Great we will probably not sit down 
and weep for more worlds to conquer, for we will find plenty of big, brainy, 
whole souled men and women engaged in poultry culture who will afford 
competition enough for all who wish to compete. The knowledge of these 
facts should not have a tendency to discourage those who wish to enter the 
poultry business, but they should influence us to move forward cautiously. 
''^Go slow and learn to paddle" is a very common maxim, but it is a good 
one. I think it should be the watchword of every amateur poultry man. We 
should invest slowly and surely, learn our own business as we go along, 
make sure of our footing step by step, aad not try to reach the top round of 
the ladder at one bound. Have a strong determination to succeed and stick 
to it until you do succeed, is good advice to those who launch out in the 
poultry business, as well as in any other honorable occupation. The man- 
agement of fowls is like that of every other variety of living organisin, in 
either animal or vegetable kingdom. Life means contest for exi<4tence; and 
perfect life is triumph over antagonistic forces. This idea needs no elaborate 
argument. The cornfields must be cultivated, the herds must be protected. 
All over this country far and near we have men and women who have ridden 
the storm of reverses and today are prosperous in the poultry business. The 
poultry business of America is no small affair. It is founded on the rock of 
legitimate profit and will be as enduring as the hills. The many thousand 
men and women who are engaged in it have absolutely nothing of which to 
1)0 ashamed. There is nothing little or trivial about it. At its foundation is 
the enormous annual production and Consumption of eggs and fowls, two of 
the most wholesome foods known to man. It is a business that c'bntributes 
to the welfare of practically every man, woman and child in Christendom. 
Tet I would not advise any to go into the poultry business who have not a 
natural liking for fowls, for to them it would mean failure both in actual 
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profit and as a pastime; for care, which is really the most important part of 
the routine and management of poultry keeipin^, involves considerable work 
and a personal interest in the birds. There is disai^reeable work, too, in the 
routine of dutv. 1 mention these facts because I wish to thoroughly impress 
upon the mind of the novice the truth that fowls are a product of artificial 
effort. They are brought to their present state of excellence through cultiva- 
tion. Therefore they can be maintained in their perfect condition onlj by 
attention on the part of their masters, or mistresses, if you please, for it is 
said woman fits into the work of poultry raising and handling as neatly as 
peas in the full pod in which theygrow. Women are said to be more suc- 
cessful at this work than men. T^is I think is because men, as a rule, have 
not seen fit to give the same amount of thought and time and labor to the 
work. The farm seems to be the natural place for the poultry, because 
every crop raised contributes directly or indirectly to their support. You can 
not raise corn or hav for the cattle or horses without nroducing a large amount of 
waste product which the hen alone can eat and pront thereby. The seeds of the 
grass, the waste of the cornfield, and the broken heads of wheat and oats and 
eventhenoxious weed seed are all appreciated by the hen. Although fowls re- 
quire as wholesome food as any class of live stock, they can be fed perhaps more 
than any other of animals on unmerchantable seeds and grains that would 
otherwise be wholly or partially lost. And there is less danger of injury to 
poultry from these refuse seeds and grains than with any other kind of ani- 
mals. I think every farmer should know about poultry because it fits in so 
well with almost any line of farming business and pays so well as a side issue, 
and because it is not the large poultry plants of the country, but the num- 
berless small fiocks kept on the thousands of farms of the United States, that 
must ever be the chief source of supply of that most excellent article of food 
called eggs. Unfortunately the average farmer's methods are not' up to date, 
and his 9gg crop, bj the time it reaches the table of the consumer, is far 
from being the delicate and paltftable article that it was when first laid. It 
has suffered marked deterioration in quality and flavor. This is a positive in- 
jury to the business. Whatever lowers the quality of a food product, de- 
creases the consumption of-that product, and is a direct injury to that branch 
of tiade. The farmer's slovenly method of collecting and marketing egfi^ 
results in the bulk of them being undeniably stale when they reach the con- 
sumer; hence decidedly fewer of them are eaten, the egg trade is hurt 
thereby. Not only is there a lesser volume of trade, but a most excellent 
article of food is passed by because there^ is a perceptible lack of the desired 
quality. I believe there is good profit in the fresh egg trade for the farmer 
who wishes to cater to it, but as fresh eggs and poultry are in demand, far 
beyond anything that the natural method can produce, the only solution of 
supplying the demand is for the farmer to adopt the artificial method of rais- 
ing chickens. It is plainly to his advantage to do this if he expects to raise 
fowls for egg machines, for the early hatched pullets are the most i>rolific 
and most profitable egg layers, and are the chief reliance for success in egg 
farming. The incubator is an always reliable * 'early i^etter" which always 
continues the line of early pullets. Hens should be kept exclusively for egg 
production. Their valuable time should not be wasted in doing work that 
can be done better and cheaper b^ artificial means. The farmer who eacb 
year raises pullets that are beginning to lay about Oct. 1st, provided they 
are raised from a prolific laying ancestry, will be well eguipped for an all- 
the-year- round egg supply. I Know many farmers and farmer's wives ob- 
ject to incubators. 1 believe the objection is based on a certain mystery 
supposed to be connected with them. They imagine they must watch the 
machine all day, and sit up with it nights. This is a wrong idea; it is not a 
bother to run an up-to-date incubator, nor is it at all difficult, provided the 
machine is placed in a cellar to avoid the variations of temperature.. My sod. 
only ten years old, ran three incubators for me last year, and did it suc- 
cessfully too; but generally speaking, I think the farmer's wife is the best 
person on the farm to run an incubator. In the first place, she stays at home 
more than the farmer. She is more particular about the details of the house, 
and she is decidedly more patient, careful and persevering. These qualities 
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fit her nicely for incabator work, and she will receive s:ood profit on the time 
and work she devotes to it. I have demonstrated to my own satisfaction that 
a big poultry farm need not necessarily be measured by acreage. I believe 
onl^ a few square feet devoted to poultry culture can be made to yield a 
payinfi[ investment, provided the owner, of this establishment is willing to 
pay this price — he must ffive it his personal supervision, constant attention, 
look ahead, plan, work close to his plans and neelect nothing; then he will 
succeed. In raising chickens, the very first thing essential to success is 

food eggs; they are the all important point in poultry keeping. And in or- 
er to secure these we must go back to the care and feed to the blood. The 
stock must be strong and vigorous and the way to get ''hatchable" eggs from 
them is to not try to make them lay every egg possible by stimulating food and 
by feeding them too much, but give them good wholesome food such as they 
would find in a free range of a farm in summer, and feed so that they 
are always ready to eat up every bit you give them. And make them 
work for all the whole grain. Dom*estic fowls whose conditions approach 
more nearly the natural conditions lay most of their eggs in the springtime. 
It is our duty then, as feeders, to note the conditions surrounding these fowls 
at that time. The weather is warm, they have an abundance of green food, 
more or less grain, many insects, and plenty of exercise and fresh air. 
Then if we are to feed for egg production, we will endeavor to make it 
springtime all the year round; not only to provide a warm place for our fowls 
and give them a proper proportion of green food, grain and meat, but also 
provide pure air and plenty of exercise. When the important egg is^sup- 
plied, all the sources of profit in the poultry business are opened up and take 
a tane^ible form in the shape of dividends. Eggs to give the best results in 
hatching should be set soon after laid. I have kept them three weeks bj 
turning them every day or by standing them on the small end, but to do this 
they must be kept at a temperature of about 60° or lower, never higher. 
I would advise using eggs from one variety in the same incubator, and if egg 
farming is the aim, I would cay let that variety be the Leghorn, as they hold 
the world's record as the greatest egg producers, I believe every one who 
handles poultry, finds their heart's idolin some particular variety. While I 
have botn Leghorn and Barred Plymouth Bock, the latter are my favorite. 
They are the farmer's favorite and are termed America's idol. And if any 
one wants a business fowl, one that is always ready for business rain or 
shine, one that never deserts its post nor shirks a duty, I believe the Barred 
Plymouth Bock fills the bill nearer than any other breed. They are excellent 
'*all the year round" layers, and will lay as many eggs as any breed that in- 
cubates and rears its young. In regard to the care of chicks, I would say 
they must be kept comfortably warm and perfectly dry, must be sheltered 
from wind and weather, and they must have pure air. Pure air of course 
implies absolutely perfect cleanliness. In regard to feed for chicks I would 
say we are all learning something new about how to feed chicks every day, 
and no set rule can be given as tbe best. At a religious congress held at 
Chicago a few years ago, a noted theologian made the remark that, ''There 
are as many roads to heaven as there are men to travel them." He was a 
noted divine and meant that each and every man has his own peculiar ideas 
as to what constitutes true religion, and of which is the right and wrong waj 
of doing things in this world. 80 it is in poultrydom — each breeder has his 
own idea as to what is the best method of feeding and cooping chicks. I 
have had the best success in feeding them dry food— Kaffir corn, cracked wheat, 
oats and corn, clean water. Sharp grit and pulverized charcoal should be 
before them at all times. Someone asked me now I keep lice down. I do 
not keep them down; I begin ahead of them and prevent them from ever 
getting up at all. I think that is the only good rule; don't wait until you find 
them, out keep fighting them as if you knew they were there. There are so 
many things that will prevent these pests from ever getting a start that it is 
a matter of surprise to me that they are not utterly destroyed off the face of 
the earth. I don't believe too much can be said in regard to the importance 
of farmers improving their stock, for in this day ana age of the world, no 
man is justified in handling mongrel poultry. It takes ro more house room 
or yard room, no more feed, no more time or labor to raise 100 or 1,000 pure 
blood fowls than it does io raise an equal number of mongrels, but the value 
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of the product in one case raoges from twice to several times as much as ia 
the other, according to your skill as a breeder and the market you reach. 
One day last fall Armour & Son, who are killing 3,000 to 6,000 head of 
poultry a day, received at their slaughter house a few coops of culls from a 
farm where were kept pure blood fowls only. They gave in^tructions for 
these fowls to be kept and shipped by themselves in order that they might 
compare them with the common stock, of which the bulk of the receipts 
consisted. This was done; both the common fowls and pure bloods 
were shipped the same day to the same place, and when the returns came m 
it was found that the pure blood fowls brought three cents a pound more 
than the common chickens, making a difference of about $480 a day, or 
$144,000 a year. The bulk of this difference goes into the i>ockets of the 
farmers, for Armour & Son get only a small per cent commission for the 
work they do. We can onlj readily see from this the importance of the farmer 
improving the quality of his stock. Mr. R. F. F. Candage, president of the 
Farmers' National congress, says that a large portion of American prosperity 
is due to the industrious American hen. He demonstrated lity statistical 
proofs that the energetic biddies of the United States, through habits of 
early rising and by attending strictly to business, seven days in the week,, 
annually lay $100,000,000 worth of eggs. But this is not all— he further says 
these biddies raise families that eventually go on the market as roasters and 
broilers and this increase has a total value of $40,000,000. Great is the 
American hen as a wealth producer. Her output has a bigger canh value 
than |he Klondike, Nome and the Transvaal. In one year the hens of the 
country will pay the net bonded debt of Greater New York and have enough 
left to buy all the gold and silver mined during the year, that is if they could 
borrow $10,000,000 from the ducks and geese. One year's earnings will buy 
all the minerals produced in a single year and will pay, in addition, every 
cent on farm mortgages. Notwithstanding these facts and notwithstanding 
the large number of incubators in use and the thousands of dollars spent on 
poultry plants, it is still a fact that three-fourths of all the poultry is raised 
broadcast by the farmers' wives. Yet the bulk of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of poultry and eggs produced by the farmers' wives goes to 
the local dealer and are by him shipped (at a good profit) to some large city. 
We give tiiis dealer or huckster this per cent for merely knowing where to 
ship them, for simply writing the address of some commission merchant on a 
few tags and turning the crates of fowls over to an express company. This 
is throwingMmoney away, and every cent thus lost would be clear profit if 
retained. We should make a little investigation along this line and ship di- 
rect to market. But let us remember this fact, the deadbeat commission mer- 
chant will find new victims every year, but we must not allow ourselves to 
be caught in bis crowd. There are reputable commission merchants in every 
city with whom we are sure to get a square deal. We must find them. We 
have read of Maud on a summer day who raked, barefooted, the new mown 
hay; we have read of the maid in the early morn who milked the cow with 
the crumpled horn, and we have read the lays the poets sing, of the rustlm^ 
corn and the fiowers of spring; but of all the lays of tongue or pen, there is 
naught like the lay of the American hen. Long, long before Maud rakes her 
hay the American hen has begun to lay, and ere the milk maid stirs a peg 
the hen is up and has dropped her egg. The corn must hustle and the 
fiowers of spring, if they hold their own with the barnyard ring. Long live 
the American hen! May her cackle never grow less! May her comb grow 
red with prosperity! And may her eggs roll the mortgage away from many 
■a farm. 



CHICKEN PAPER. 
[By Mrs. C. Cornmeyer, McLeansboro. III.] 



For the increasing egg production now making a strain of layers or com- 
pelling any breed to lay all the eggs possible, is a matter that depends en- 
tirely on the ability of the breeder. It is not so much a question of any 
particular breed, although some breeds lay more than others. Some breeds 
Are called prolific layers. By nature Leghon and Hamburgs are called 
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natural layers, but on the other hand Plymouth Rock, Wyandottes an^ 
Brahmas were originally fair lavers, but by judicious breeding, careful se- 
lection and scientific treatment nave become as good layers as any we have. 
Of course hens lay eergs naturally, but to compell them to lay their full quota 
certain points pertaining to care and feed must be understood. The best 
results in egsc production have been attained by experiments. These are- 
sometimes expensive, but they pay eventually, and without them no progress 
could possibly be made in the improvement of poultry. What we feed a hen 
brings one of two results— either fiesh or eggs; not generally both, it can 
be readily understood, therefore, that the feed is important. Oldfashioned peo- 
ple have oldfashioned methods, and the feeding of 20 years ago was mostly to 
sustain life — in other words hens, like all other animals, had to be fed in 
order to exist. This idea still prevails among some farmers. Their hens can 
roost here and there and get their feed the same, and they suppose that i& 
all that is necessary both to maintain life and produce eggs. Skillful breed- 
ers understand this difficulty; they feed to produce eggs and also to maintain 
both life and health. Eggs should be the first consideration, because they 
represent the earning quality of the hen the same a^ milk represents the 
earning quality of the cow. I am sure no dairy man would keep a poor milker;, 
he woifld soon replace her with one better. Some few years ago an experi- 
ment was made which seemed almost contrary to nature, but which resulted 
in a decidedly better egg yield. I refer to the yarding of fouls. It seems 
natural to let the fowls have full range. Their nature seems to point to a 
roaming life so the^ can pick such food as suits their fancy, 43ut this requires 
too much exercise; it results in eating to live rather than eating for egf^ pro- 
duction. Personally I am a great believer in yarding hens. I think at least 
30 per cent more eggs can be had by so doing. Yarding of hens has another 
advantage, one is able to determine exactly how many eggs are laid and feel 
sure all the eggs are gathered each day; there is no chance for eggs to be lost 
in the weeds or for some biddy to steal her nest in some out of the way place. 
Of course it takes more labor, but not much more time than it does to look 
all over the farm every evening to see that you get all the eggs, and then a 

great many are lost during the year. When moulting begins let the fowls 
ave full range until moulting is over and they begin to lay, then back in the 
yard they must go and the' egg producing process begins again. Then you 
Know what food they get and if it is the rignt food for egg production or ta 

Eroduce flesh. I attribute a good egg yield in winter largely to the care the 
ens get. In winter hens should be given a warm house and be fed regularly 
and supplied with warm drinking water and warm food of mornings, and 
warm corn of evenings or parched corn of evenings is better for laying hens. 
This I know by personal experience. My hens in winter are my special care- 
and I am rewaraed with a good yield of eggs when eggs are a good price. A. 

food motto in the poultry yard as well as everywhere else is, anything wortb 
oing is worth doine" well. Women and poultry make an excellent combina- 
tion, even in the kitchen when pullets become nearly matured. Get them* 
early in winter quarters so they may settle down and become at home. As a. 
result of practicing these ideas in the care of my own hens they began to lay 
in Noveniber and some in October. Whenever I pass a farm house where 
the hens are roosting out in the trees and open sheds in winter I feel morally 
certain that I am near a man that thinks hens don't pay. When a wife comes 
to such a man and asks for money to buy groceries he will say, '*! have no- 
money for groceries, you will have to do without. " "But we have no cof- 
fee," the wife pleads. That man will say, **You have got meal, that is good 
enough." But, thank God, the American woman is planning and worKing- 
for her own pin money, inaspendent of man. She can take an egg case full' 
of eggs to town and get her groceries and the necessaries of life without ask- 
ing for money from her husband to get him something to eat and clothe their 
children. Farmers should take more interest in the old hen. If they would 
keep account for one year of the hen and the hog", and see which is the most 
profitable, they would see for themselves that the hen stands on as good foot- 
ing as the hog. A man with good judgment will see that his wife has a 
good house for her hens and plenty of feed, for he knows how often she 
saves his pocketbook from emptiness. 

Time is well employed in studying the growing stock and selecting the best? 
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for next yearns breeding. Reserve more than needed, then cull them in the 
spring, aad always keep the best, and you will not hesitate to brine: some of 
70ur nnest ones to the Farmers' Institate, and if your county fair deserves to 
be patronized and sustained, exhibit your choice poultry and help to add to 
its interest. If it has horse racing and side show attachments, keep your 
poultry and yourself home; but let the farmers come together and have a 
sood, honest fair and let the people know what they are doing and see if 
tney have made improvements m any way. Let them advise others and they 
^an do likewise. I hope the farmers' wives will take an interest in this i^ooa 
-cause, and next fall come out and let the people see what Hamilton county 
«can do. 
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SHEEP DEPARTMENT. 



HOW I HANDLE MY SHEEP. 
[By E. D. Funk. Shirley. III.] 

When I was a email boy — a few years ago — it was my duty to attend to the 
chickens and hunt the eg^s in and about the barn, hog pens and lots, and for 
the greater part of the night I would be hunting fleas. An old uncle, who 
was visiting at our house, advised me to get some sheep; that the fleas would 
get into the wool and could not escape, itried the experiment. I commenced 
with a flock of 13 ewes. Have kept the increase of ewe lambs and invested 
the net proceeds of sales of wether lambs, old ewes and wool until now we 
have in the neighborhood of 100 — and no fleas. 

Every farmer should be the owner of at least a few sheep. He will scarcely 
miss the amount of food required to carry them through certain periods of 
the year, but he and everyone else will notice and appreciate the ** cleaning 
up process," at which they are continually busy in the fence corners, along 
hedge rows and around the lots, especially if there is undergrowth of brush 
sprouts and weeds. Four years ago I purchased a small farm adjoining my 
father's land, which was to say the least one of the worst rundown places in 
the county, with obnoxious weeds of all sorts, the burdocks higher than ray 
head. To make a long story short, I turned in the whole flock of sheep and 
in a few weeks they had the burdock eaten right into the ground. 

The sheep, while it is one of the daintiest of animals, will live and grow fat 
where a cow would starve to death. Every fall we aim to cull out and ship 
off all old and weak ones; also fatten and ship the wether lambs during the 
fall and winter. We make it a point to buy the best registered rams we can 
And. There is nothing gained in using a **cheap Jersey" even on a flock of 
grade ewes. 

If one wants to raise early lambs — that is, winter lambs, one must be thor- 
oughly prepared and clearly understand one's business. I don't advise 
everyone to try it. It means sleepless nights, nursing bottles and warm 
blankets. They usually bring a good price, to be sure, but it is a question 
whether the extra dollar pays for the extra care and attention. 

We aim to have our early lambs come in January and first of February, the 
earlier the better. The ewes are kept in a good, tnrifty condition, and fed a 
a little sheaf oats and clover hay. They must be made to take plenty of ex- 
ercise and not be housed until just about lambing time except m extremely 
stormy weather. We then watch our ewes very closely and are obliged to be 
with tnem almost continually, both day and night. Of course we keep them 
in a good, warm barn. We fence off little pens about six feet square and put 
a ewe and her lambs in by themselves for two or three days, until the lambs 
have become strong enough and sufficiently acquainted with their mother 
to know her and find her when turned in with a number of ewes and lambs in 
a larger place provided in the barn. We now feed the ewes a little corn and 
oats and all the clover hay they want, or shredded fodder, which makes an 
excellent roughness for sheep. We also have in a convenient corner a place 
where the lambs can run to a small trough with coarsely ground cornmeal 
and oats and a little oil cake. You will be surprised how quickly they will 
find that corner and visit it many times a day. On bright, sunny days they 
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have access to a dry lot on the south side of the barn. Of course plenty of 
eood, pure water is by them all the time. By the middle of March or first of 
April the earliest lambs should weiefh 40 pounds and be ready for market, and 
if we could but have a contract with some of the leading clubs of New York 
or Chicago and get 25 cents per pound for them, as 1 know of a few favored 
ones doing, there would be a good profit in raising early lambs. Almost any- 
one can raise spring lambs. We aim to have our spring lambs come from the 
middle of April to the middle of May out of doors, and give them very little 
attention unless the spring is extremely late and weather bad. 

We do not house any of our sheep at any time of the year unless the 
weather is very bad and snow very deep, or unless we are feedins: for the 
market. We have good hedge wind breaks and groves, and a good dry, open 
shed facing the south is not a bad idea. 

We insist on our breeding ewes taking plenty of exercise, allowing them to 
run in the fields after the com has been gathered in the fall, and do not aim 
to feed them any grain unless the snow and sleet covers up the stocks. They 
then have a small allowance of sheaf oats and clover hay, and if very cold, a 
little corn. When springtime comes they go out onto bluegrass pasture. Here 
1 would say, in absence of plenty of bluegrass, would advise sowing: some 
rye in the fall to be used for early spring pasture. In the pasture they have 
their young unmolested. I say unmolested — of course, a careful shepherd 
will always need to visit his flock and keep a close watch during lambing 
time— to see that everything is all right, and to see that some poor little twin 
lamb does not get lost from its mother long enough that she will not own it 
later in the day. Now, when the lambs are a couple of weeks old we mark 
and trim them. Cut their tails with a sharp knife as close a possible, putting 
a little raw linseed oil, mixed with a few drops of carbolic acid, on the 
wound. The acid will keep the flies away. If, perchance, flies should get 
into your lambs use a little gasoline to kill the maggots. It is not so severe 
as turpentine. Afterwards paint well with pine tar. If I wanted my lambs 
to ''grow big," I would commence to feed them some threshed oats. I would 
fence off one or two fence corners where the lambs could creep through and 
the old ewes could not, and in low troughs, with a board runmng lengthwise 
high enough so the lambs could not get into the through with their feet, 
would put a little threshed oats (a very little at first) , and keep increasing it 
as the Iambs grow older and can eat more. If you want to get your iambs 
ready for market as soon as possible add some corn to the oats. 

Of course, one can turn lambs, rams and ewes all out into the woods and 
let them take care of themselves and you will have (if the dogs don't catch 
them) some sheep left, but you won't raise an^^ 100 per cent of lambs, nor top 
the market when you get ready to sell. Shearing time comes and you under- 
take the job yourself. Don't do it. Give some fellow who knows how and 
who can save a pound of wool more to the fleece than you can — ^give him 
eight cents per head to shear and tie the wool up for you. Caution him par- 
ticularly to throw out all dirty tags. (I should have mentioned before a good 
and wise plan is to tag the ewes quite early in the springy before the young 
grass starts. One can by this way save another one half pound of wool.) 
You cannot cheat a wool buyer more than once by selling him dirt. 

A couple of weeks after shearing, if it is possible, the sheep should be 
dipped; out if one has only a small flock and not all the arrangements for 
dipping the older sheep, he can dip the Iambs in a barrel. If there are any 
ticks or lice this will remove them. Almost any of the sheep dips on the 
market will answer. The hot sun of summer comes and our sheep need the 
shade of some tree or temporary shed. I think sheep suffer more from lack 
of shade than from exposure to the cold. Nature has provided them with a 
blanket, bat not with an umbrella. 

About three weeks after we have harvested our oats we are ready to turn 
our sheep onto our rape and clover [fields, the same piece of ground from 
which our oats were cut, rape, oats and clover all having been sowed at the 
same time in the early spring. 

We do not turn them into the rape fields and leave them at first, but work 
them up to it gradually— say four or five days. Nor do we allow them to go 
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into the field for the first time while the dew is on the ground. Bat after the- 
sheep have become accustomed to eating and sort of get ''filled lip/' as it 
were, then we have never had any serious results from allowing them the free 
run of the field both day and night. If one does not stock his rape fields too- 
heavily they will produce a wonderful amount of feed until the heavy frosts 
come. 

We are now feeding about 600 western sheep which were purchased in 
Chicago on the 1st of September. They were brought home and put on 50 
acres of rape and clover (divided into two fields, 20 and 30 acres) , first in one 
field and then in the other, and the 50 acres lasted the 600 sheep about five 
weeks, putting on a gain of 13 pounds per sheep over Chicago weight. This 
would mean at four cents per pound, $312, or a little over five dollars per 
acre. We had previously thrashed an average of 55 bushels of oats off the 50 
acres. Sometimes we wean our lambs and put them into the corn fields about 
the time corn is in roasting ears. They will not destroy the corn if it is not 
blown down, and they will do well. But one can not turn old sheep into a 
corn field. 

In conclusion I will say, try a small flock of sheep on your farm. Encourage 
the boys and let them have a few sheep, and when they have learned by ex- 
perience, add more, or by keeping the ewe lambs you can soon grow a fiock 
of any size you wish. When you get btarted stay by it and don't sell out 
when sheep are down to the lowest notch (and start in again when high) or 
when you have hard luck and lose part of vour lambs from the dreaded 
stomach worm, but stay by it, and I am satisfied you will find that as a part 
of your business it is more profitable than most of the other departments of 
the farm. 



SPEEP BREEDING. 

[J. B. Townsend.] 

Where sheep originated is a question difficult to answer. They are the first 
of animals domesticated by man, and reasonably so, since they supply the^ 
two principal wants of the oarbarian, food and clothing. They are found in 
every inhabited country, not entirety savage, from the arctic to the torrid- 
zone. Notwithstanding the fact that sheep are among the principal sources- 
of wealth of all people, it is only among enlightned nations that they have- 
reached their hignest development. 

Many generations of man have come and gone, who seemed to think that 
this innocent, patient little animal friend was necessary to human existence 
as the air they oreathed, and indeed it furnished food and clothing at a time- 
when other things were not to be had. How is it now in our time and genera- 
tionf We, as a people, generally have parted company with this old com- 
panion and friend. We find its flesh in the butchers stall, and its wool in the 
furnishing stores, but those who eat the chops, and wear the fine fabrics^ 
seldom give a passing thought of the little creatures that furnished them, or 
converted them from the gprass of the dale and hilltop. 

We have only to turn back the pages of the past a few years where we can- 
read how the good old grandmothers used to clip, card and spin, and even 
weave into cloth and make into garments the wool crown on their own home 
lands, knit all stockings worn by large families, while now and then a lamb 
or sheep was slain and dressed for the same family's food, thus fumishing- 
two of the great essentials of life. 

Having been kindly invited to give my experience in breeding and caring- 
for sheep I feel I must offer an apology or explanation, for I fear I will be a 
sore disappointment. You may expect I can give you experience in the- 
fancy breeding, or in the large ranching and woolgrowing business. In 
either of these branches I have not had the least experience. My experience- 
with sheep is, and always has been, in the modest way of raising a few good 
common ones for the purpose of converting waste grasses and weeds into- 
wool and mutton, thereby getting som^ return from much rubbish that would> 
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tiave to be barned or otherwise destroyed and practically lost. So not to be 
presamptious, I must confine myself only alone: this line. Some ten years 
•ago I bought a few good largre Cotswolds weigning about 200 pounds each, 
with lambs by their sides, paying $5 per head for sheep and lamos. One had 
two fine ewe lambs, so the mother and lambs cost me $15, a^ good price 1 
thought then. This was the last week in June. The following Janaary and 
iFebruary lambs were dropped, and the earliest bucks were smd for ''Piaster 
lambs^' at $4 apiece, weighing from 40 to 50 pounds each, lighter ones de- 
livered later on, about the time of new peas. This price and custom I have 
always kept up. The mother sheep averaged about IH pounds of wool the first 
of June, while the 15-months lambs varied from 15 to 20^ pounds each, for 
^hich 1 received 20 cents per pounds unwashed. I still receive 20 cents for 
wool, but for a few years only received 10 cents, and this reminds me of a 
little story [ will relate farther on. 

When sheep are left to their natural inclinations, they seem to brini:: forth 
their young in February, as a rule, but scatter along some from December to 
-June, and even later. The period of gestation seems to be about 155 days. 
When lambs are born in winter time it is very important that they should 
have a dry, warm brood pen, but after two days they should be put out in an 
airy pen connected with a sunny yard, and other expecting ewes put in the 
brood pen. 

It is a good plan to trim a little of the wool from near the udder- so the little 
one can readily find the teat, for it has more vitality during the first ten min- 
utes of its life than ever after until it has filled its stomach. It is not always 
best to try to assist the little one by holding it up, as most of them seem to 
•object to it. 

If perchance lambs have got chilled before nursing, a very good way to re- 
Tive them is to fill a gallon jug with hot water, wrap a sack around it and put 
it in a corn basket, then put the lambs in the basket and throw a horse blan- 
ket over all They will soon revive and commence running around the jug 
and soon are strong enough to put beside their mother. 

Feeding sheep for breeding purposes should be done carefully. If they 
have fall grass, cornstalks, etc., I would not feed any grain at all until lambs 
are dropped; then I would give each one about two pounds of carrots and a 
pint of oats twice each day for the first week, and after that all she wants to 
eat of shelled com, whole oats, carrots, buttermilk, dishwater, pumpkins, 
•cabbage leaves and stumps, potato and apple parings, straw, beets ana corn- 
stalks, with plenty of water, especially if tnere is no snow. Tfiere is no man- 
ner of use of grinding any kind of grain for sheep. Very often some one will 
tell you strange things — something they know nothing about. Some men 
will tell you can let sheep into a cornfield and they will only eat up the weeds 
and clean up the vines, etc., but will not eat the corn. If any one tells yon 
that don't tell him he lies, but ask him what boys would do if they were sent 
into a patch of ripe melons to trim out a few big weeds. 

Sheep will certainly devour plaint ans and morning glories with a relish, 
:and in fact nearly all weeds excepting thistles and cockle burrs. I mow 
weeds and grass m the roads, on and around the farm and fence lines, rake 
them up and stack in a suitable place, and throw them out in winter on the 
snow or bare ground. They seem to like them and devour them greedily. If 
lambs are not born until grass time, and grass is good, no grain need ever be 
fed. A ewe is generally good for breeding as long as her teeth are good, 
and that is from six to eight years. Even at that age she will sell well to the 
butcher, though very often she is objectionably fat. A good practice is to 
cull well every season, after lambs have been sold or weaned. Even in a 
small flock there are always some that are not desirable. Some bring poor 
and misshapen lambs, others are not good mothers, and again others after a 
few years have such large teats that the lambs can hardly nurse, and still 
others may lose their udders from fever or other cause. AH with such de- 
fects should have note made of, and turned to the shambols as soon as in 
good flesh. In this way you can keep a small flock looking well, of uniform 
size and desirable form, making it a pleasure to look at as well as increasing 
its profit. Such a flock can be handled with profit and pleasure. Sheep d« 
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not tear down and root up pens, and make madholes as hogs do, and if per- 
ehance a gate is left open or a bar down and they get out, a shrill whistle- 
will generally bring them back. They will not run away if they get out on 
the road, and will rarely leave the fold at night, but at the earliest break of 
day will go to the dawy pasture and return to sheds in the heated part of 
day, going out again toward evening and remaining as long as it is light. 
For these reasons no matter where the pasture is, there should be a lane or 
runway unobstructed from there to yard and shed, for when sheep get 
startled, even for an imaginary cause, they run headlong and recklessly 
toward their shelter, as also they do from approaching storms; therefore if 
they were shut off they would become frantic and plunge through fences even 
to the peril of their lives, but if there is a clear passage and they know it 
they will never leave it. They are naturally very timid — the outcropping of 
their old nature when they lived ever on the alert of wild beasts that infested 
the mountains and plains. It is not necessary to have expensive buildings- 
for shelter; low sheds are good, rising to the south or east and boarded up- 
about four feet in front, leaving remaining space open. No weather is too- 
cold for them in such a shed, but the roof should not leak rain or snow. 
There is no use of a floor summer or winter. They will stay in it the greater 

f»art of the day summer and they love to rest their noses on the cool ground, 
n September or October I clean up a load of chaff and straw and put it at 




been wasted, while a good bed is furnished all winter without the trouble of 
cleaning and rebedding. 

It is not best to shear very early and a few hot days in May will not make 
them suffer as much with their wool on as a few cold and wet days in the 
same month will, if shorn. About the first of June is a good average time, as. 
at that time warm weather can be expected, and the wool has raised from the 
skin, making it easy to shear. The science of shearing I have never learned, 
but I always *'got there" somehow. Some sheep wul stand up on a barn 
floor and scarcely move; otiiers have to be tied like a calf, and still others 
struggle so they have to be tied by one front and hind foot and laid down on 
a bench. One should be careful about clipping the hide, as that will make 
them struggle. Speaking of shearing reminds me of the story I promised. 
It is an old campaign story, and while this is no place for a political campaign 
yarn it will do no harm, as the issue that brought out the story did not seem 
to be the paramount one in the recent election. An old man with eyes look- 
ing suspicious of tears was busily engaged in clipping a sheep near the road- 
side when there chanced to pass^a stranger who, out of curiosity, reined up 
and accosted the old man in this way: '*Good mornine", neighbor," says he, 
*'I see you are clipping but are going at it wrong." *'How so," says the old 
man, **l'm getting the fleece off." **Yes," says the stranger, **you are get- 
ing it off, but you commence at the wrong end. I have sheared thousands 
myself and always commenced at the head end, and there is where you are 
wrong." '*I know," said the old man, with a withering smile, '*but I am 
obliged to commence at the other end." **If it is not impertinent," said the 
stranger, '*may I ask you your reason for doing so." '*You may ask," said 
the old man, *^and I nave no objection to telling you my reason, and it is 
this : I used to vote the republican ticket and always got 20 cents for my 
wool; then I went and voted for Cleveland and had to sell my wool for 10 
cents, and have always had to begin shearing at the hind end ever since, for 
I haven't the cheek to look a sheep in the face." 

At the time of the shearing keep a sharp knife at hand and examine each 
foot. Most of them will have the hoof grovrn under. This should be pared 
off, as dirt will ^et under and make the foot sore. (On stony land this will 
not occur.) It is very easily done. Also have some good pine tar at hand 
atid with a soft swab put some up each nostril. They will not object to it 
and it will set up a good sneezing. 

One word about parasites, and that only about ticks. Excuse my homely 
name for them; you all know what a tick is— it is a big fat parasite.^ It lives 
on the skin under the wool. It looks a little like a spider. You don't have 
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to put him under a powerful glass to see him. He is as big: as a small raisin 
tina has about the same bony structure. Put him on a block and put your 
heel on him and he will snap like a torpedo. Now I will tell you how to ex- 
terminate, ((s there any sheep dip agent presentf) I have no patent on my 
remedy. It is simply this: Let the tick alone: don't go after him. Let the 
«heep at all times be well fed. If grass and fall feed is not grood, feed some- 
thing else. At all events keep the sheep fat. It is much chei4>er than to 
keep them poor. If some are old or not thrifty, put them off. By keeping 
all sheep fat ticks can not exist, as a fat sheep constantly throws out so much 
oil on the wool, close to the hide, that ticks can not exist, and beine great 
gluttons will soon die of starvation, but on a poor sheep, with dry, lifeless, 
light wool, they will become so numerous as to almost consume her. 

As to profit on sheep, along the line I am engaged in, I think I am satisfied. 
No great profit, but a paying little side show. Company on the farm, hand- 
some, clean little creatures, humanity's friends. 

One thing I should have mentioned further back; that is, where small flocks 
are kept, 1 would prefer Shropshire or Cotswold. 

Sheep upon farms suited to them are very profitable, but however suitable 
the farm, the profits will be in direct proportion to the intelligent care and 
Attention the animals receive. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENI. 



Address. 

[By Wi H. Stevenson, Jacksonville, III., at the Moriran Coooty Farmers' Ineftitute.J 

It affords me great pleasure on this oceasion, my fellow farmers, to con- 
«:ratulate yoa upon the widespread prosperity enjoyed by the agricultural in- 
terests of our country. 

We have assembled today — the earnest, thoughtful farmers from all parts 
of the county, conscious, in a measure at least, of our lack of knowled&^e, our 
weakness and our need, in the hope that by contact with each other, by the 
exchange of practical ideas and experiences and by a careful investigation of 
new ways and advanced methods we may greatly increase our practical work- 
incr knowledge, have our noble ambitions strengthened, the scope of our 
ideas broadened and our education made more complete and helpful. 

We have come because we believe in the dignity and the worth of our 
vocation. We believe that no other calling demands greater tribute of 
knowledge and varied resources to insure success, and as thinking business 
farmers, striving to establish our work upon the sure foundation of trained 
hands and brains, we seek the best, the most potent help for intelligent work 
in the future. 

We realize, in this day of sharp and pitiless competition, that every enersry 
must be bent to any kind of work that is taken up. Therefore, we know 
that we need, in all of their fullness, the better business methods, the expan- 
sion of ideas, and the growth in knowledge which the present institute move- 
ment make it possible for every farmer in the State to secure if he really de- 
sires to do so. 

We are not here to pass resolutions embodying attacks upon the manage- 
ment of State or national affairs. We are not here in the capacity of grumb- 
lers, fault finders, extremists or rainbow chasers, seeking to tear down estab- 
lished institutions and increase the various discontented elements of society. 
But we are here as representative, progressive farmers intensely alive to the 
fact that each one of us, must of necessity, have within himself the elements 
which make for success or failure and that for successful, gratifying results 
of our efforts we must depend far more upon our skill ana good management 
as farmers than upon plans which have for their object influence along legis- 
lative lines. 

We are here in an earnest endeavor to prepare for the future. In the past 
we have slipped; we have fallen; we nave been in the dark over 
rough and tnomy pathways only at last to find ourselves face to face 
with failure and disappointment. Do we not understand that we failed be- 
cause we were not fully equipped for successful farm management? Some- 
where along the line we lacked power as a student, a thinker, a planter — 
either in the rearing or feeding of stock,!the proper construction of buildings, 
in a knowledge of the chemistry and the peculiar characteristics of soil, the 
best cultivation and care of crops, the most practical methods of destroying 
weeds and insects, the principles of farm machinery, the economical manage- 
ment of labor or the shifting demands of the markets and the preparation of 
products to meet those demands. 
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The day is here when the talents and abilities of the farmer are at all times 
drawn upon to the utmost limit and no longer can he who has failed in other 
departments of endeavor hope to achieve a competencv in agriccdtaral nur- 
suits. There are men, strong men, who are eminently successful in their 
farming operations, but as a whole the farming industry in Illinois is not yet 
developed. The average yield of our corn, wheat and oats; the low average 
grade of our flocks and herds; the impoverished soil of our farms from suc- 
cessive crops have been removed year after year; the indifferent results ob- 
tained from average stock feeding operations bear unmistakable witness of 
the fact that the farmers of the State need to value more highly and make 
better use of the opportunities for gaining knowledge, which are furnished 
in such meetings as this here today and in the agricultural college which is 
now so well eauipped for effective work through splendid courses of study, 
instructive bulletins and capable institute instructors. 

The country does not call for more professional men, nor for more loyal 
and patriotic men to defend her flag and' sacred institutions; but every ex- 
hausted, worn out farm; every scrub animal; every unproductive pasture 
and every average crop emphasizes the fact that our nation lacks men among 
her rural population wno are guided by a spirit of investigation, inquiry and 
experiment; men who are educated for their life work as highly as they 
should be. These men do not bring to their assistance the same high train- 
ing and thorough preparation which is a very part of the successful commer- 
cial, manufacturing and professional leaders of the present time. 

Patriotic, progressive farmers then have a mission in every community. 
To them, in part at least, is entrusted the noble work of leading their fellow 
farmers into better and more intelligent methods and of awakenmg in them a 
desire to enter into the fuller, freer and more prosperons life which is the 
unfailing reward of patient thought and study. We, the members of the 
Farmers^ institute, are gathered here at this time with an earnest desire to 
guard well this important trust. We stand ready and willing to aid all for an 
advance movement. We are anxious to discard that which is obsolete and 
not helpful; to cleave to that which makes for progress and success and to 
test that which is full of promise of better things ror the day to come. 

Existing conditions in Illinois agriculture prove that many all-important 
problems demand important and careful attention. 

The wastes of the farm and how to prevent them is the most important 
economic question before the Illinois farmer. So great are the needless wastes 
on our farms, amounting to millions of dollars annually, that if saved they 
would bring to agriculture profits enjoyed by few other lines of business. 
When the vast plains of Illinois were first plowed the fields were fertile and 
yielded a handsome profit in spite of careless cultivation and great waste. 
But in these later days, with the same wasteful methods in vogue almost gen- 
erally, the fertility is fast vanishing. Although Illinois is in the great com 
belt the average yield of corn in Maine is nearly five bushels per acre more 
than in Illinois. What an important lesson is this condition of present day 
farming. A few who have noted with alarm that their fields were constantly 
growing less productive have turned from the wasteful customs and practices 
of our pioneer agriculture and are rapidly taking up more scientific and exact 
methods, but the majority sow and reap year after year, content ever to rob 
the land of its power to grow crops for the increasing millions of population. 
This question of dissipated fertility is a most serious one. It is impossible to 
estimate in dollars and cents the annual losses from this source, but we offer 
a single example which doubtless will serve as a fair illustration of the tre- 
mendous losses in many instances. The experiment station reports that the 
yield of corn on a piece of land where corn nad been grown continuously for 
23 consf'outive years was 21 bushels per. acre, while the yield on the same 
kind of Innd under proper farm management was 85 bushels per acre. This 
waste and loss occurs not only in corn production, but it is also a factor in all 
crops and operations of the farm; the direct result of careless farming and 
ignorari(>e regarding the fundamental principles of soil management. Oar 
so-call»-d **grain farmers" sell their corn and oats from the farm, feed little 
or no stock and raise no clover. The result is that the fertile soils of Illinois 
are subjected to tremendous losses of plant food and the farmer soon realizes 
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that he mast feed steers, ho^ and cows; have more clover and better rota- 
tions or buy commercial fertilizers. The fertility in the soil is the farmer's 
capital stock. His prosperity depends upon the plant food in the soil, there- 
fore it is all important that effective methods be employed to prevent these 
needless losses of fertility so apparent in all quarters. 

There are losses in the stock business. They can be attributed in part to 
the indifference of a large number of farmers regarding stock- growing. In- 
stead of well-bred, improved stock, through which to market the grain, grasses 
and forage of the farm, the scrub too often stands at the feed rack. iNfot only 
is the scrub a continual source of financial loss, but he is also a serious draw- 
back and a menace to the live stock interests of our country. Because of his 
presence herds and flocks which should be constantly improving to meet in- 
creasing exacting demands of the breeder and the butcher's block are steadily 
deteriorating. Have I criticised too severely present day farmers and their 
methods? Itrust not. My purpose has been to show that there are tremen- 
dous possibilities in agriculture. The dark clouds of former days are rolling 
away. A new era, rich in promise of better things for those who study their 
business, understand it and save the needless losses upon the farm has already 
come. 



MEOHANIOS ON THE FARM. 

[Bead by O. A. Lindel of Sibley, at Ford Coanty Fanners' Institute, January 24th]. 

The subject of * 'Mechanics on the Farm," as I will endeavor to treat it,. 
does not apply, as some would naturally suppose, to farm machinery, except- 
ing as I elating to care and repair of same, but to the farmer as a mechanic — 
or as his own carpenter and blacksmith. 

Farm machinery is so thoroughly discussed in farm papers, at farmers' in- 
stitutes and elsewhere that all farmers, at least all who try to keep up with 
the times, are perfectly familiar with even the very latest improvements and' 
inventions. 

The farmer realizes that in order to produce the best results in his farming- 
he 'must have the best of machinery, and so tie gets it, even though he some- 
times must go in debt to secure it. 

The care of farm tools and machinery, after the farmer has come into pos- 
session of it, has also been discussed at great length, so I may not be able to- 
say anything new along that line, but the subject is of so much importance 
that a few words as a sort of a reminder may not be out of the way. 

After a man has purchased high priced tools it seems as though he uses- 
very poor judgment when he lets them stand out in the sun and rain to rust 
and rot from the time he is done using them one season until he needs them> 
again the next. Yet how many farmers do this very thing? 

NEGLECT OF MACHINERY. 

A plow is bought — nice, bright lay and good solid beam and handles. It is* 
taken out to the field, the field plowed and the plow left at the end of the last' 
furrow. A harrow is used, and after its work is done is left wherever the job* 
was completed. The cornplanter generally receives better treatment, but* 
occasionally it also is seen standing in the field after planting is done. 

The cultivator the farmer evidently does not think so much of as he does- of 
his planter, for I have seen cultivators stand in the field long after corn was 
laid by, and sometimes long after the com was husked. The oats seeder is- 
sometimes left out in the field with no better cover than a convenient tree, . 
and the binder, that precious piece of machinery that costs more than any 
other the average farmer has, and that is of so much importance in the sav- 
ing of his grain, is left standing where the last bundle fell until way late in > 
the winter. 

-27 F. 
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' ThJB disc, mower, hay-rake, wagons and all other tools receive the same 
careless treatment, and what is the result? All the paint and varnish is worn 
off bv action of the elements, the iron work rusted and weakened and the 
woodwork rotted. 

MUST BE REPAIRED. 

The next time the tools are to be used they must be hauled to town, and 
the blacksmith polishes ui> the plow shares, the plow shovels, etc., g^rinding 
away several years' wear in the process. 

The waf^onmaker puts in the necessary wood repairs; that is, all that seem 
necessary at the time, and the farmer takes his tools back home and begins 
his work, possibly several days behind time already on account of waiting 
for his repairs. The chances are that he will have several break-downs, giv- 
ing the blacksmith and wagonmaker more work and causing more delays and 
more expense before his tools are in proper shape to do the work required of 
them, fiow can this waste of time and money be prevented? 

BUILD A TOOL HOUSE. 

The answer is: By building a good substantial tool house, large enough to 
hold all the tools the farmer has. Have it in a high place, so that no water 
will run into it, and make the roof and sides tight so as to exclude rain and 
snow. Then, after you have your tool house, make a practice of putting your 
tools back into it. 

CLEAN THE TOOLS. 

Do not wait a month, a week, nor a single day, but clean the tools up as 
well as you can, grease all bright parts, and put each tool in its place im- 
mediately after ^ou are through using it. Then, when a rainy da^r comes and 
you can do nothing else, go into your tool shed and finish cleaning up the 
tools you are done with for the season, tighten up all loose bolts, and, if any 
repairing is necessary, attend to it, and if any tool has been used for some 
time ana the paint is worn off, get some new paint of suitable color, even red 
barn paint is better than none at all, and paint everything but tne bright 

Earts. If this is done you will find that your tools will last much longer, give 
etter service and cause less delay and expense than by the old careless way. 

REPAIR EQUIPMENT. 

However, in spite of the best of care, farm tools, like everything else, will 
wear out in time and need repairing, and the farmer should be so eqnii)ped 
with tools and in mechanical ingenuity as to be able at least to make all minor 
repairs right at home. Let us see how well the average farmer is fixed for 
work of this kind. 

THE USUAL OUTFIT. 

Of the many farms that I have visited in the last six or eight years, I have 
never seen but two farmers who had buildings exclusively set apart for shops 
and equipped with tools enough to make ordinary repairs on farm implements. 
The average farmer's outfit of tools generally consists of an old rusty saw 
that vou could scarcely push through the cross way of a common fence board 
in a half hour's time; a piece of hatchet or ax and possibly some sort of a 
hammer, a monkey wrench that is sadly out of joint on account of having 
been required to do part of the work of the poor hammer or of a sledge; if 
he has any kind of a plane 3rou will find it in such condition that it will work 
just as well upside down as it will if used in the proper way. 

NOT IN SHAPE. 

You will find a brace and a few bits — that could be used for almost any- 
thing else but boring holes — and possibly an old worn out chisel. These are 
jibout all the tools the farmer thinks he needs, and he does not try to keep 
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tbem in shape for work, so if, when he is out in the field at work, plowing^ 
for instance, and a singletree breaks, with nothing on hand to take its place, 
he is obliged to leave his work, hitch up to his wagon and drive three or four 
miles to town to buy or have made a new singletree. He goes out to harrow 
«nd perhaps the evener breaks— just a common piece of 2x6 hard wood with 
a few holes in it — still, on account of not being able to re{>lace it at home, it 
tneans another trip to town and the loss of more valuable time. 

LOSING TIME. 

When planting time is on hand he finds a bolt missing from his planter and 
is obliged to make still another trip to town to replace it. When harvest time 
-comes ne hitches to the binder and begins to cut his oats, but barely gets 
started when he discovers that something is wrong and that his machine will 
not bind, but to save his life he can not nnd out, even with the help of his 
neighbor, just what the trouble is. So he has to lose another half day going 
to town after an expert, who comes out and with a few turns of a wrench 
adjusts some small though important part, tells the farmer to go ahead and 
the binder does its work. The whole thing was so simple that the farmer 
feels like kicking himself all over the field for not knowing how to do it him- 
self. 

TAKE MACHINE TO PIECES. 

It is the same story the year round with other pieces of machinery, and I 
might name a long list of various kinds of accidents which happen during the 
farmer's busy time and cause him to waste time and money, besides getting 
1i)ehind with his work. I believe that every farmer should make himself so 
familiar with every piece of machinery he uses that he can at least tell why 
it does not do its work as it should, and what the trouble is if anything gbts 
out of order. When a new implement is bought, let him examine every part 
of it— take it all to pieces and put it together ag[ain if necessary, but by all 
means learn all about the machine and its workings, so that if anything does 
happen to it in the busy season he will know how to remedy it without the 
loss of very much time. Every well regulated farm should nave a building 
or a part of a building to be used for nothing else but a shop. 

WELL SPENT MONEY. 

It should be as well built and as well filled with good tools as the farmer's 
purse will allow — and right here let me say that any money spent along this 
line will be well spent, and in the end will save the farmer many times the 
total amount expended. 

THE TOOL SHOP. 

The farmer's shop should be at least 8x16 feet, and should be built by it- 
self, but for convenience and economy the implement house may form one 
side of the shop with a door connecting the two. The only advantage in 
having the shed off by itself is that in the winter time, when it will be used 
the most, a stove could be put in without so much risk. If possible the shop 
should be on the south side of the tool house, and should have a half window 
or two over the bench to admit light. The bench should be at least two feet 
wide by about 12 feet long, to be large enough to accommodate ordinary 
work, and the under side of it to economize space, might be filled with a 
number of drawers, in which to keep nails, screws, bolts, taps, washers, 
Tivets, small parts of machinery and harness, etc. 

THE TOOLS NEEDED. 

Fastened to the bench should be a good heavy iron vice, strong enough to 
hold anything that may be required of it. The balance of the outfit should 
•consist of a good cross cut saw, a good rip saw, two or three planes, a brace 
■and at least a half dozen bits, and a half dozen drills of various sizes, a heavy 
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elaw hammer, a riveting hammer, a hand axe, a drawing knife, a goodi^rind- 
stone with foot power, to spare the boy if you wish to keep him on the farm; 
an oil stone, two or three nles, about four wood chisels, two cold chisels, a 
punch, a screw driver, a square, a level, a tape line and a couple of good 
monkey wrenches. To this might be added a number of other inexpensive 
tools, such as a compass, rule, wire cutter, pliers, try square, etc., tnat are 
handy to have but are not essential. 

COST ONLY $25. 

The list of tools may vary to suit the taste and individual needs of the 
farmer who is to use them, and if he gets to be an expert in handling tools he 
may probably make a few additions to the list from time to time. He might 
wish to add a forge, an anvil and other blacksmith tools, which would help 
make the shop more complete, and if he has had enough experience.he could 
during the winter months and other leisure time do a great deal of work for 
his neighbors that would bring him in many a nickel or dime, especially if he 
lives some distance from any regular shop. The whole list of tools first 
named need not cost over $25, and will pay for themselves by doing: away 
with the frequent trips to town and the consequent loss of time as well as the 
expense. 

LUMBER AND SUPPLIES. 

In addition to these tools the farmer should keep on hand a few pieces of 
hard lumber of various widths and thicknesses, some plain neck yokes and 
single trees and double trees, materials for tongues, reaches and a few other 
things that might come in handy in case something breaks down. He should 
save all the sound wood parts of old worn out machinery, take out all the 
bolts, wroughs iron rods, etc., oil and put away each kind in its place so he 
can put his hand en what he wants when needed. It does not pay to sell 
wrought iron rods, bolts, ets., to junk dealers for 20 cents per 1(K) pounds, 
and go to the hardware store and buy bolts at 5 cents each or at the rate of 
about $35 or $40 per cwt. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE. 

Now the many things that the farmer can make and the many uses to 
which he can put a good set of tools are too numerous to mention, and are 
not confined alone to the repairing: of his farm machinery, harness, etc.,. but 
with good sharp tools he can build his own corn cribs, granaries, tool shed, 
and in fact anything that he wants just as well with a little care and persever- 
ance ai^ can the ordinary carpenter. 

CAN DO CARPENTER WORK. 

He can add a great many comforts and conveniences in and about the 
house in the way of sinks, pantry shelves, fiower stands, fuel boxes, etc. If 
a door gets out of order he can refit it and keep out the cold. He can make 
screen doors and screen window frames to keep out the flies and mosquitos 
which otherwise annoy him. With a nice little nammer he can help his wife 
put down the carpet, hang the window curtains and pictures and help make 
the home attractive. 

When he has nothing else to do he can build a swing and make little wagons 
and a little wheelbarrow and other things of the kind to give pleasure to the 
children, and at the same time keep himself in practice. 

LET BOYS USE TOOLS. 

Let the boy 12 or 14 years old or over have access to the tools and shop. 
Let him make anything that he may think of, and he will soon learn how to 
handle the different kinds of tools and make himself useful. 
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It will also serve to keep him out of mischief durins: his idle time, and per- 
haps keep him at home and away from bad company. To most boys it woald 
be a ^eat treat to be allowed to use nice bright tools — it would help to vary 
the monotony of boy life on the farm, and make them more contended ana 
happy. 

CULTIVATE MECHANICS. 

The farmer by cultivating his mechanical eye would soon learn to use bet- 
ter taste in placing and arranging his various farm buildings in relation to 
€ach other. He would try and have every thing square with the world, and 
especially all his other buildings square with his house. He would see to it 
that his fences were built in a straight line and at right angles to each other. 

LAYING OUT FIELDS. 

In laying out his different fields he would have one side as long as the 
other, and the ends square so that there would be no point rows in his com 
fields to cause unnecessary driving when it comes to cultivating, and to hurt 
his mechanical eye in lookinpf at them. Of course a farm with open ditches 
running diagonally through it is another thing, and allowance must be made 
in such cases, but oftentimes the pastures can be so located as to take up the 
worst side of the ditch and the garden, potato patch, etc.. Can take up some 
of the triangular pieces, thus leaving the other fields square. 

I imagine I hear some one say that it takes money to build a tool house and 
shop and fit it up as I have described. That is ^ery true, but it takes much, 
more money to buy implements and machinery. 

A VIVID CONTRAST. 

I can show you a man who has used the same binder for 12 years, while 
only across the road from him lives a man who has used two binders and a 
part of the third in the same length of time. The binders were of the same 
grade and cost about $100 each. The first man had an excellent tool shed 
and made a practice of putting his tools into it and keeping them in first- 
class repair. 

The other man left his binders out in the field or in the barn yard, with no 
shelter of any kind. The first man cut a great many more acres of oats with 
his machine, yet it cost him only half as much in the same length of time as 
it did his neighbor. 

CAN SAVE HALF. 

If properly housing and caring for a binder will save half its cost, I believe 
the same proportion can be saved on all other farm tools/so that if a farmer 
has $600 invested in implements which without care would last but six year» 
and which by havinf![ a tool shed to shelter them and a shoi> and tools with 
which to keep them in good repair would last 12 years, or twice as long, at a 
cost of but $50 per year, he is saving $50 each year. 

COST OP TOOL SHED. 

Now, a tool shed 16x40 feet can be built of good material at a cost of about 
$60, and if the shop is built in connection with it both can be put up for $75, 
to which add the ^ for tools for the shop, making a total cost of preparing 
to properly care for all implements of but $100. 

With ordinary care the buildings and tools should last at least 12 years, so 
you see the farmer would pay for them in two years and save money on hi» 
farm implements. 
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ANY MAN OAN LEARN. 



There is no use in any man saying he can not learn how to use tools — be- 
cause he can. Any one with sufficient intelligence to manage a farm can cer- 
tainly with a little perseverance learn to manage a saw and hammer and the 
few other things that go with them. Takinfir everything into consideratioD 
there is no doubt but that the farmer would be greatly benefited in many" 
ways by giving some of his time to the study of mechanics, for, as has already 
been shown, he can add to the pleasure and happiness of his family, make 
his home more convenient and attractive, improve his farm, save money and 
help to develop and broaden his mind. 



THE STUDY OP BIRDS. 

IRead by Mrs. John V. Farwell, Jr., before the Farmers* Institute at MiUbum, Lake Co.. III. I 

Of the earlier part of my life, 16 years were spent upon a farm, and I still 
have a vivid recollection of the difficulties which beset the farmer. It was a 
rare year when crops really matured as they should, and when garden fruits- 
and vegetables bore any resemblance to the illustrations in the seed cata- 
logues. Some years we had floods and some years droughts, but the two 
hydra- headed monsters we were always fighting, wet years and dry, were 
weeds and insects. 

It does seem as if each plant had its special antagonist in the insect world,, 
and from time to time new insects have appeared, as if the old were not quite 
enough of themselves to try the souls of men. How much weeds lessen the 
profits of the farmer can never be estimated, I suppose, but leading ento-* 
mologists assert that insects annually cause a loss of at least $200,000,000 to 
the agricultural interests of this country. Surely any means of reducing* 
such a great loss as this is worthy of consideration, and it is a sound business 
principle that unless losses are reduced to a minimum profits can hardly be 
expected to increase. The day is past when either a business man or a 
farmer can afford to be ignorant of any fact, small or great, which may have 
a bearing on his success. One of the chief expenses of the farmer is the labor 
he expends on keeping in check the ravages of noxious insects. With all his 
efforts he can do little against an army of creatures capable of increasing at 
the rate of a million in a single day. 

But he has a powerful friend and ally in the bird, how effective a one we 
do not realize unless we give the subject some thought. If jou walk through 
your orchard and out to tne woods and pastures some morning early in May,, 
and if your eyes and ears are open to what is going on in the bird life about 
you, you- will be surprised to find how full the world is of these beautiful 
-creatures, and how very busy they are. Through the air the barn swallows 
and chimney swifts are coursing, chasing gnats and mosquitoes; up in the 
trees the branches are full of vireos and warblers, flitting from twig to twig^ 
on the trunks you will see woodpeckers and nuthatches hunting conscientiously 
for some luring insect; on the ground are the robins, the flickers, the meadow 
larks, busy in their search for worms; all working harder and accomplishing- 
more in the extermination of insects in a single hour than we could do in a 
year. 

Birds eat an amount of food out of all proportion to their size. One of the 
first experiments in the capacity of a young bird to eat was made in 1858,. 
when a two-weeks old robin was the subject of studv. It was found that this 
small creature would eat 68 worms in one day, which, if laid in a line would 
measure 14 feet, and he seemed to enjoy it and suffered no inconvenient dys- 
peptic pains afterward. Young birds are very partial to insect food, pre- 
ferring it to grains and seeds, so that many species which ordinarily are seed 
eaters will feed their young almost exclusively on insects. 

It would seem to be a simple matter to assertain which birds destrojr the 
most insects, but, like many other matters which seem to be simple, it is not 
so. Birds eat a great variety of food, and in considering their value to the 
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farmer one must take into acconnt the fact that, thou^rh a certain species may 
do some harm, the^ood which it does may counterbalance it, or vite versa. 
Also that the examination of a few specimens does not necessarily prove any- 
thing. One must remember also that there are beneficial insects as well us 
harmful ones, and one has to know which preponderate in the bird's diet. 
There are certain beetles, called predaceous beetles, which are of use to the 
farmer, because they destroy other kinds of beetles, which do a fifreat deal of 
damage, and there are certain spiders which eat harmful kinds of spiders. 
So that a bird which eats these useful insects is not as valuable as one which 
eats canker worms or weevils. It is evident, therefore, that only an expert 
entomologist or student of insects and their habits, judging from the stomachs 
of a large number of birds killed at various times in the year, can come to 
any definite and reliable conclusion. Private individuals have found the sub- 
ject too complicated for them, so that the whole matter has now been placed 
where it belongs— in the hands of the government, aided by some of the state 
universities. 

Fifteen years ago the government established what is now known as the 
department of biological survey, a bureau of investigation of all animal life. 
In these fifteen years this department has examined the stomachs of MfOOQ 
birds. This seems a great slaughter, considered collectively, but when one 
thinks of the slaughter that has been going on among the birds during this 
century, largely through ignorance of their value, one realizes that the few 
thousands must be sacrificed to save the many millions. 

Just stop for a minute to consider how the birds have been killed of in this 
broad country of ours. When Audubon, our pioneer bird student, passed 
along the wharves of New Orleans in 1805, he saw schooner after schooner 
loaded in bulk with wild passenger pigeons, which were selling at one cent 
apiece. The accounts of the vast numbers of these birds, whicn would pass 
in great flights over our land, are wonderful to read. Even as late as 187S 
there was an immense colony of them covering 100,000 acres of land near 
Petoskey, Mich., from which it was estimated that over 1,500,000 birds were 
shipped. Now it is reported in the bird magazines as a rare occurrence if an 
observer sees a small flock of passenger pigeons. 

Birds have been killed by the million in order to adorn the hats and bonnets 
of American women. One si)ecies of heron, whose beautiful plumes were 
much in demand, is now practically extinct. A Florida plume nunter, wha 
shot for Northern markets, boasted that he had killed 300 herons in one after- 
noon. Another, with his companions, had shot 130,000 in a single season. 
The women of this country, by their thoughtlessness — one does not like ta 
call it hard-heartedness — have caused the death of countless birds, each one 
which, if it had lived, would have been not only a creature to make life 
brighter with its beauty or its song, but a friend of inestimable value to the 
agriculturist. 

The Illinois laws, however, are now very strict in this matter, and allow 
neither bird killing nor the collections of eggs or stuffed birds unless the per- 
son making the collection has a special license from the State. All children 
can be taught to love birds, not to destroy them, and if parents will only 
teach their children to watcn and protect the birds, the small boy with a sling 
shot will soon be a thing of the past. 

The department of biological survey has made a special study of what birds 
have been considered the species of doubtful value. The verdict resulting^ 
from all these investigations is that six of the hawks and the English spar- 
row are the only birds not worthy of the protection of the farmer. Most hawks- 
and all owls are too valuable to be spared because of their destroying field 
mice, moles, etc., but there are two hawks, well known in Illinois, the 
Cooper's and the Sharp Shinned, which are great robbers of the poultry yard. 
Both these hawks fly rather low, swooping sidewise at the chicken before it 
has a chance to escape. They look much alike, except that the Cooper^s 
hawk is the larger. They are slaty gray on the back, the tail with blackish 
cross bars and a whitish tip, under parts barred with white and pale reddish 
brown. They are quiet birds and rarely utter any sound. I have described 
them because I thine we ought to know how to distinguish . them from the 
harmless species. 
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The English sparrow is a pest, a fighter of our native song birds, and; 
while it does eat some insects, the greater part of its food is obtained from 
pickings, and it is, therefore, of little or no value to man. Its introduction to 
this country is an example of how much harm can be done by ignorance. 

It has been a surprise to many to find that the department of biological 
survey has given a verdict in favor of the crow. Its animal food was found 
to consist of beetles, cutworms, grasshoppers and other insects, frogs and 
toads, and some small snakes. Toads and small snakes are both destroyers 
ot insects, and, therefore, very useful. Of vegetable matter in the stomachs, 
the larger part was young corn, of which there is no denying the fact that 
crows pull up a good deal. Many devices to protect young corn from the 
•depredations of crows have been tried, the most successful being the tarrinc^ 
of the corn. The seed can be poured into tar oil, taken out at once and tolled 
in wood ashes. Crows eat very little ripe corn. Insect food composed 26 per 
cent of the contents of the crows' stomachs, and several hundred different 
kinds of insects were found, mostly harmful species. Crows have one curious 
habit, which is shared by some other species, of ejecting from the bill certain 
indigestible portions of their food. These food pellets have been examined 
and found to contain the seeds of elm, dogwood, sorghum, red cedar, etq., 
and, as the seeds are not injured by this process, the crow is no doubt the in- 
nocent means of planting many of our wud trees and shrubs. Bounties have 
been tried in various states as a means of reducing the number of crows and 
other birds and animals which were considered to be harmful. These boun- 
ties have seldom been successful, and have cost the taxpayers large sums. 
In Illinois $55,000 has been spent on a bounty on the English sparrow, and 
the law has been the cause of the destruction of great numbers of our bene- 
'ficial native sparrows, which were killed by mistake. A few years ago Penn- 
sylvania expended $90,000 on a bounty on hawks and owls. One hundred [ 
thousand of these birds were killed, and consequently field mice and other in- 
jurious creatures increased to such an extent that in the year and a half in 
which the law was in force it was estimated that the farmers had sustained a 
loss of over $4,500,000. 

Another species which is looked at askance by most farmers is the large 
^blackbird, usually called the crow blackbird. But these birds, like the crow, 
do more good than harm. When they are eating corn and grain they do so at 
a time of the year when they are in large flocks and are, therefore, most con- 
spicuous, but when engaged in the useful occupation of feeding insects to 
their young birds they are very quiet and are not much noticed by the aver- 
age observer. 

But let us leave these birds of more doubtful reputation, and turn to those 
whose character for usefulness has been unquestioned, and which merit the 
care and protection of every one. The bluebird, which lives almost wholly 
•on insect food, and does no harm to the garden, is a familiar bird to most of 
us, and is one of our sweetest singers. He can be induced to build his nest 
near your house if you will furnish him with a box placed out of reach of 
«ats, making in the side, near the top, a hole about an inch and a half in 
diameter. 

Another bird most friendly to man is the jolly, lively little house wren, 
whose song bubbles and tumbles all ever itself in its haste to get out. He 
will appreciate a box for a home also, but make the hole only an inch wide. 
Ninety- eight per cent of the wren's food is insects. The bam swallow, a 
most useful bird, can also be persuaded to live near us if we will encourage 
him a little, sometimes a small hole cut in the gable of the barn is all the in- 
vitation he needs. 

In the lilac bushes in your yard you may find nests of the yellow warbler, 
the catbird, and the brown thrasher, that long cinnamon-brown bird with the 
glorious voice, and in your maples and elms tne robins, orioles, and vireos, 
the rose-breasted grosbeak, and the cedar birds may build, or perhaps the 
wood thrush, our finest stnger. All of these birds are invaluable, even 
though some of them may eat a few of our cherries. They all prefer wild 
fruit, if they can find it, and it is a good plan to plant some of our wild fruit 
trees near our chief orchards. The beautiful rose-breasted grosbeak is one 
of the few birds that will eat potato bugs in quantities. The oriole eats the 
grub of the click beetle, one of the most destructive worms known. 
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In the fields you will hear the sweet, lond whistle of the meadow lark. 
There are also the red-win^d blackbird and the ^ay bobolink. The latter is 
=s, destructive bird in the rice fields of the south, where it is called the reed 
<bird, but here it lives mostly on weed seeds and is beneficial. 

The red- winged blackbird destroys weevils, one of our worst insects. The 
stomach of one meadow lark contained thirty-seven grasshopper. Tnis bird 
is, unfortunately, sometimes shot as a game bird, but ne is too valuable to be 
-spared. 

Out in the wood lot we find the chickadee, that friendly little gray and 
^white fellow, with a black cap. In the stomach of four chickadees were 
found moths of the cankerworm containing 1,026 eggs, from which it has 
been estimated that during the twenty-five days in which these female moths 
-crawl up trees each chickadee would destroy 138,750 eggs. 

Woodpeckers are also helping to rid our trees of insect pests. They 
are all almost wholly beneficial, except the yellow-bellied sapsucker, 
which, though he does more good than harm, does injure a very few 
trees by girding them with holes. The woodpeckers are the only biras that 

•can reach the ants which attack the small decayed spots in timber, and 
which, if not destroyed by the woodpeckers, would ^extend their ravages so 
as ultimately to kill the -tree. The birds rarely leave any mark on a healthy 
tree, for they prefer those which are partially decayed, where the wood- bor- 
ing insects are at work. In the stomach of a single '^fiicker," the only wood- 

specker which feeds mostly on the ground, 3,000 ants were found. 

Those quiet-colored members of the fiy-catcher family, the phoebe, wood 

'pewee, and king bird, live almost wholly upon insects that they catch in the 

•air, and are most useful birds. The great lamily of American sparrows also, 

including the song, vesper, white- throated, fox, chipping, field, and tree 

: sparrows, as well as a host of other small brown birds, and many more 

brightly colored ones, including some of our most beautiful singers, are great 

eaters of weed seeds, some of tnem living on these seeds exclusively in the 

winter. The tree sparrow stays with us only in the winter, and it has been 

estimated that in the state of Iowa these birds consume annually 875 tons of 

weed seeds. 

The cuckoo, a long, slender, dove-colored bird, with a white breast, eats so 

many hairy caterpillars that the lining of its stomach is often found to be so 

thickly covered with hairs that it resembles fur. This bird will eat the tent 

-caterpillar, a worm usually left untouched by birds owing to the weblike veil 

with which it protects its colonies. 

I have given this brief account of the food of some of our common species 
a little more in detail, but there are many other most valuable kinds of birds 
which I have not even touched upon. When you realize that there are 1,125 
species in the United States you will see that each one cannot be mentioned. 

Even the seagulls and terns have their uses, for they are great scavengers 
:and pick up waste matter along the shores. 

I have in this paper dwelt only on the useful side of bird life, and have left 
-out the many other points which might have been touched upon, as, for in- 
stance, their beauty and their music Certainly our woods and nelds would 
be far less attractive than they now are if we saw no swift- flying bird dart 
through them and heard no lovely song. What is known as the field study of 
birds nas increased to a wonderful extent lately. Many who know nothing 
>of the scientific part of orinthology are bird lovers and students, and they 
hunt them now with a camera or an opera glass, and not with a gun. Socie- 
ties pledged to protect birds, named for the great orinthologist, Audubon, now 
exist in ^ states. Members of these Audubon societies do not wear the feath- 
ers of any wild birds, and many of them are studying birds and their ways so 
thoroughly that it would seem as if ignorance in regard to our feathered 
friends would soon be a thing of the past. 

Most of the states now have excellent laws on bird protection. The Illinois 
'law is very strict. It imposes a fine of $5 on any person '^killing, catching or 
shaving in possession any wild bird, living or dead, other than a game bird, 
lEngiish sparrow, crow, crow- blackbird or chicken hawk." If the legislators 
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had been familiar with the government reports on the crow and the crow- 
blackbird they mi^ht not have left these species unprotected, nor, perhaps,., 
would the^ have said, further on in the law, that the owners of land might 
destroy fruit-eating birds, on their own property, if they knew the result of 
the investigations of these same fruit-eating birds. But the Illinois law on 
the whole is excellent. In Congress a bill called the Lacey bill has recently 
passed, which makes it illegal to transport into other states birds killed in 
violation of the state law. If these state and Federal laws are enforced it will 
mean a greater advance in bird protection than has ever been seen before, . 
and in any event their passage shows that a better understanding of the 
value of birds to man has become general. 

Let us not only strive to prevent the destruction of birds, but let us do all ' 
we can to encourage them to thrive and increase. Plant mulberry, bush cran- 
berry, hawthorn, wild grape, juniper, cedar, bitter-sweet, mountain ash, 
viburnum, choke cherry, dogwood, around your yards and gardens. The 
birds love the fruits of these trees and shrubs. And let us spare every thicket 
and wild tangle of shrubbery and vines that grows along the ed^e of our roads - 
and pastures. Birds need cover; they win not nest or live in bare, shaven 
fields; and these wild growths shelter the birds and are also things of beauty 
in themselves. Do not let the English sparrows nest on your premises, for - 
they will soon occupy the whole place and prevent the nesting of other and 
more useful species. In short, let us, who live in the country, the home of 
the birds, do all in our power to preserve and encourage creatures who do so 
much for us. Let us protect them from destruction, even if we do so with no- 
higher motive than for our own good. 



THE PARMER'S HIGHWAY TO SUCCESS. 

[By P. A. Lambird, Newton, Illinois.] 

The business avocation which a man has is not simply his*means of getting - 
a living, but is his part of the world's work. 

Each avocation from farmer to manufacturer constitutes a part of the 
world's machinery. Only when all the parts are perfect will the business- 
world be prosperous. 

When labor, thought and honesty are linked together in every branch of 
our industrial life, we shall have less friction in the machinery and more gold • 
in our pockets. 

There are many avenues that lead to the farmer's highway of success, and ' 
he should travel that one best suited to his inclination. To succeed he must 
first be thoughtful, persistent, ambitious and, above all things, honest. He 
must understand that the thought (gained by experience) coiled up in his 
head is the mainspring of his business. He will run in a rut as long as it 
pays; when it fails, out he ^oes. He is a man neither morbid, sunerstitious, . 
nor jealous of other enterprises. He is a man who has reason ana out of it 
gets reason. Sink or swim, he plants his feet on his judgment and stays there. 

The American farmer is a better business man today than he was ten years 
ago, but he has many lessons yet to learn. 

The average farmer must generally commence his business with a limited * 
amount of means, hence he should not be superstitious about debt. Lecturers 
upon farm topics invariably season their remarks with sage injunctions about 
avoiding debt as a plague; and yet there is not one farmer in a hundred in the - 
western states today who did not get his title to his first home through debt. 
They were men with a capital of ambition and energv, bought their farms, . 
ran mto debt for them, and fought their way out to independence and comfort. 
It was a long struggle for many of them, but their fight was not against debt ; 
it was against poverty. 

Do not understand me to teach or practice the credit system as being abso- 
lutely essential to the farmer's highway, as debts so greatly differ. To go • 
in debt for productive property is one thing; to go into debt for unproductive- 
property is quite another thing. 
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To buy land for less than it is worth, to buy stock to feed on the farm, to 
make needed improvements, to hire labor, to save that which is groing to 
waste, to buy improved machinery that saves expense; these things are busi- 
ness debts, debts that are a source of profit. 

But for the farmer to run in debt for fast horses, for stock that he doe» 
not understand, for enterpnses over which he has no control, for costly build- 
ings, and last, but not least, for costly vehicles, musical instruments, furni- 
ture and wearing apparel, that his family may move in that circle known to 
the business world as the ^'sheeted dead'' (usually called social circles) which 
regard these things only — these are 'the eggs from which are hatched disap- 
pomtment and dishonor; these are the debts that cornice the homes with 
financial despair, fresco the walls with broken hearts, and fill the columns of 
the press witn the deeds of suicide. 

When credit is used let it be in a straightforward business way; store debts 
and floating debts are a nuisance. The farmer who forces a merchant to 
carrv him deserves a rough ride and generally gets it. 

The farmer has no business to force the men with whom he deals to carry^ 
him. 

Let him borrow where they make a business of loaning and clear up his 
scattering accounts and redeem his paper on time though the heavens fall. 

A farmer can contract one debt which never can be paid — a debt which is 
incurred when his judgment goes into bankruptcy and ne goes into farming- 
in opposition to his own tastes. It is hard enough to win success in an^r call- 
ing when the whole bent of a man's mind is in the direction of his business. 
It IS doubly hard when the mental drift is the wrong way. 

A great man once said: *'Be what nature intended you for and you will 
succeed. Be anything else and you will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing." 

The men who are safely mounted on the farmer's highway of success and 
are attracting the most attention from stock breeders and agriculturists are 
specialists. They have left no half -turned furrows, but have worked each in 
his own vein that unearthed a richness of knowledge for himself and the 
world. The drift is in the same way in the professions; go to the city and 
you will find lawyers labeled R. R. Ijawyers, Divorce Lawyers, Criminal Law- 
yers, etc. The same with the doctors, each making a study of some one of 
the organic parts of man; and the general purpose man who can do every- 
thing goes down before the deadly competition of the professional man who 
can do one thing and do tliat right. What is true elsewhere is true on the 
farm. Concentration of purpose and talent is as important there as elsewhere. 

It is urged in objection that remarkable talents are needed to run specialties- 
on the farm ; that the average farmer does not know enough to be successful 
in this way. Is not the objection a poison to itself? Does it require as great 
talents to do one thing as to do one dozen? Does it require more capacity to 
be a wheat grower, a fruit grower, a beef producer or a swine raiser than to 
represent all four interests m one? Can one of the parts be greater than the 
whole? If so, mathematics and common sense should be tieaup and plowed 
under. 

The farmer who grows a crop should estimate the cost as carefully as an ar* 
chitect who plans a building counts its eost^ by so doing he will soon become- 
a specialist. It is farmer-like to guess; it is business-fike to know. Think- 
ing and figures are deadly enemies on the farm. Crops should be grown, not 
as the result of jerky impulses, but of careful calculation. The farmer will 
then know exactly where his money comes from : at the close of the year, if 
he is financially sick, he can tell what part brought on the disease. 

The man who keeps a cash account thinks twice before he spends hi» 
money, and if he be a successful farmer he will spend thoughtfully what be- 
gets laboriously. 

The obligations of citizenship should make every farmer active in politics,, 
not for the good of his class alone, but for the good of his country. It is not 
good citizenship for the farmer to keep away from the polls for the lack of 
time to vote and then spend his time bewailing the result of the election. 
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Some men say they do not like to meddle in politics because the atmosphere 
of political life is full of moral poison. Why do they not stop business be- 
•cause of the tricks of the trade and the dishonesty of some business men? Why 
•do they not forswear society because it does frequent honor to hollow hearts 
and hollow headsf Will the political atmosphere become purer by the 
absence of ^ood men? 

The men who are too dainty to help govern themselves ought to pay taxes 
in Spain and get justice in the Philippines. 

The farmer who is a good citizen will never be oppressed with that night- 
mare of nonsense which pictures the tiller of the soil as carrying all the bur- 
dens of the world. A good citizen respects the rights and virtues of all 
•classes and does not magnify those of his own. 

The successful farmer will never cal] anything good enough which can be 
better; he will constantly be looking and working for better crops, better 
soil, better stock, better buildings and a stronger sense of justice. He should 
love his vocation; he should carry into it enthusiasm backed bv faith; he 
should be broad in charity, strong inhisfriendly sympathies for otner classes; 
he should be loyal to himself, loyal to his family, loyal to his county, and 
above all, loyal to the truth. 

This nation of ours with its laws, its mills, its institutions, its factories, its 
mines, its forests, its millions of cultivated acres, its beautiful cities, its happy 
homes, its wealth of matter, and its wealth of mind is a living monument to ; 

the business ability of those men who, in an early day, came here to make ' 

for themselves homes in the western wilderness. > 

This nation of ours owes its greatness and grandeur to that class of busi- 
ness men who have made a success in life, or in other words, to those who 
succeeded in raising the standard of their avocation to a higher plane. 



WHAT THE INSTITUTE HAS DONE FOR THE CORN CROP OP WILL COUNTY. 

[By John D. Frazer. at Will county Farmers' Institute. 1 

» 

This is a question to which it is very hard to give a definite answer. 

I am of the belief that it has not done what it might have, had many farmers 
put themselves in a position to receive the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

There are many farmers who cry ''book farming" about our institute and 
«ay experience is the only way a man can know farming. 

Now, experience is all right, I know; but some men have had too much of 
that for their own good and had they learned a little from others it might 
have been better for them. 

Now an institute is a place where one can go to gain knowledge; and as 
this institute only runs three days in a year, we are supposed to go on and 
continue to educate ourselves as best we can, either by experiment or by 
observation. 

And I believe this institute has been of vast importance to many. Not 
■alone from what is derived from the papers given here, but from the many 
•discussions that go on at these times. 

If an^ one wants to know how to grow good corn let him spend a day in 
our exhibition room and keep his ears open and he will go away a very much 
wiser man. 

Old methods tiave and must give away to newer and better wavs. The way 
that our fathers ^ew corn when this virgin soil was first plowed and a crop 
would grow, it did not make any difference how it was cared for, won't go 
nowadays. 

Our fertility must be maintained and corn is the best friend the land has. 
It is a tenant of the soil and not a robber. 
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We are i&nght by our institutes to take the best care that can be taken of 
all fertilizer made on the farm. 

The fertility of the soil in a largre measure determines the yield of crop and 
the largest crop must be grown to insure the greatest profit. 

This will emphasize the fact that it is wise economy to constantly enricb 
and not to impoverish the soil. 

We have had our attention called to the rotation of crops. 

The drainage of land is another subject we have had at our institute, and 
these both lead to the better growing of our king crop — corn. 

In the way of seed and varieties is where this institute has done its most for 
the corn growers of this county. 

These friendly contests which we have entered into each year have been* 
very beneficial to those who have entered as well as to those who have not. 

When a farmer brings corn to one of these contests he is veij apt to bring 
the best he has. He can then compare with his neighbor and if not too deep 
in the old ruts, can find a place to get seed, and thereby better his corn for 
the comins: year. I sometimes think that some farmers are like the East 
Indians who have grown the same wheat for generations, so that in many 
places it yields only three or four bushels per acre. 

The English government has tried to get them to raise newer and better 
varieties and they say this wheat was good enough for my father and for his* 
father and it is good enough for me. 

I saw a man in town last fall with a load of nubbins. I do not think there- 
was an ear over six inches in length in the load. I remarked to him that he 
had ought to change his seed. He said it was the best corn there was. It 
was the solid kind. He would admit it would not yield as much as some 
other varieties and the money he got was no more solid. But his corn was^ 
the solid kind and that settled the com question with him. 

This is the kind of men that get no benefit from an institute. I do not 
think he even knows there is one. And probably would not go if he did. 

This is not so with many Will county farmers who have got seed corn from 
all the leading seedsmen, from fairs and com shows and have ransacked the- 
four winds of heavy for the best corn. For you must know there is nothing 
too good for a genuine Will County Farmers' Institute farmer. 

The institute has taught men to think. And we have been inspired to do- 
better work, and to produce the best crops of com we could possibly pro- 
duce. This hunt for new varieties has been conducive of much good. These 
little experimental plats that we see on many farms where these new varieties 
are grown have taught us that what can be done on one acre can be done on* 
forty or more. 

So that many formers, instead of growing an average crop, are now grow- 
ing nearly two. I think on many farms in this county the Farmers' Institute 
has increased the corn crop 25 per cent; on some 40 per cent, and on some no- 
increase at all. An average crop in Illinois this year is 34.7 bushels, and of 
the United States 25.6 bushels per acre. Now, we all know that such crops- 
as these little more than pay the cost of growing. 

Statistics and figures are always dry matter for most people. And I some- 
times think a politician can prove anything by them. So by their use I am 
going to prove some of the benefits of this institute. I shall take two repre- 
sentative townships situated near the center of this county. 

In the year 1890 the town of Jackson produced 98,820 bushels of corn and 
in the year 1899 it produced 256,620 bushels of corn. Eighteen hundred and 
ninety is about the time farmers commenced to take an interest in the insti- 
titute. 

Manhattan in 1890 raised 149,125 bushels of corn and in 1899 322,200 bushel? i. 
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Each of these townships increased their acreage by about 1,000 acres. No^^, 
billowing the average to be forty bashels per acre the gain in bushels for 
Jackson would be 115,200, and for Manhattan 133,035; and a gain for the 
two towns of 248,235. At 35 cents per bushel this would amount to $86,882.25 
for the two towns mentioned. 

Some will no doubt say 1 am too sanguine and they will say it was due to 
poor crops, or to a change of the president of the United States. 

If a man is sick he calls in a doctor. If he gets well he does not say I mig'bt 
have got well without the doctor's help, but he gives the doctor the benefit of 
the doubt and says he cured me. 

So I shall claim the benefit of the doubt for this institute. This increase 
in the corn crop means more cattle, hogs or com to sell, and this all means 
more comforts for the farmers' family and more of the luxuries of life. 

1 remember a number of years ago of hearing a man read an article before 
this institute and he said too many farmers started in farming with a top 
buggy, piano and rocking chairs. I am glad to say that these are a few of 
the luxuries Cif they may be called such^ that this increase in the corn crop 
permits us to enjoy. 

This increase in the corn crop is what will give us money to educate our 
•children, keep the boy on the farm and make farming a pleasure and not a 
place of drudgery. 

When we grow these large crops of corn there is a good feeling existing 
^ith us all. We then recognize there is no place like the farmer's home. 

Who ever heard of any one from this county taking corn to the State fair 
before we had an institute? Now we have farmers who are not afraid to com- 
pete with anj one with corn. And this year I believe two of the prizes from 
the State fair and one from the corn carnival held at Peoria came to Will 
<50unty. 

Nor must this institute stop here. The field is just as large now as it was 
when it first began. In reality it has only commenced its work. 

Little attention has been given to a systematic study of corn as regards the 
adaptation of varieties to peculiar conditions of soil and locality. We have 
learned by experience that corn responds as readily to selection as do horses, 
cattle or swine. And farmers must take the same pains with corn as they do 
^ith stock, or must often get seed from some one who does. While we can 
not grow corn with a pedigree as we do with stock, we can grow that of good, 
pure blood, so that the ears will have at least a resemblance to each other. 

I believe this cause is the reason why we do not have more corn exhibited 
at this institute. The prizes that are offered at this institute should bring out 
500 exhibits of corn each year. And every farmer who attends this institute 
should bring an exhibit of his corn. 

Experiments have proven that corn is subject to great variation. And by 
taking advantage of these variations almost any improvement desired may be 
obtained. Corn for milk feeding purposes should be grown with a large 
amount of protine. The glucose man wants corn high in o:l. 

At the Peoria corn carnival I met a student from the State University and 
he told me of their experiments with corn this vear. He said if they could 
•continue for three years more thev would produce a corn that the glucose 
company would pay 16 cents per bushel more than they would for ordinary 
corn. 

The barren stalk is another subject we must educate ourselves on. 

Farmers, like others, must learn a fact is a fact, no matter who found it 
out. and that it pa;$rs to deal as largely as possible with them in accordance 
with established principles. 

The better farmers of today are careful, thoughtful men, who make earnest 
inquiry concerning what they do not understand. 
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USE OP PUBLIC HIGHWAYS BY CORPORATIONS. 

^Bead before the Will County Farmers' Institute, January 12, 1901, by Hon. Asa F. Mather. 

The most common, simple and best established definition of the term 
"^'highway" is, ''A passage, road or street which every citizen has a right to 
use." This right to use means an eqaal right and excludes use in such man- 
ner or by such means as abridges the free use by another. 

The highway, common road or common right of passage is as old as civili- 
sation. Indeed, this right of passage must precede any considerable advance 
in civilization, for, in the social and material advance of man, it is as essen- 
tial as are the veins and arteries of the body. It is impossible to conceive 
the existence of man without the right and means of communication and asso- 
-ciation with his fellows: therefore, no argument is needed to establish the 
free and common highway as of first importance to the individual, to com- 
munities and te the State, ^ote that, in the savage community, the first in- 
stinct is to bar or prohibit the passage of the stranger. Also, note that, if it 
were possible to secure the freedom and safety of a highway or right of pas- 
sage in any country, among any people, however barbarous or uncivilized, 
knowledge and civilization would stream along that highway with the cer- 
tainty of the passage of light. Hence, 1 say, the highway, its preservation in 
the simplest and most absolute freedom of passage, is of the highest interest 
and importance to individual, community and State. 

Our system of. highways and the customs, rules and laws governing their 
use are not the growth of a day, but are the crystal izat ion and expression in 
practical rules and laws of the experience of centuries. These rules, or laws, 
being the outgrowth of the needs — perhaps the necessities — of communities or 
states, vary, and are established to meet and provide for the varying condi- 
tions of the public to be served. 

With us, the highway is created or established by one of three common 
methods, namely: By legislative authority, by dedication or by necessity. 
Speaking in a general way, our roads, as is the rule in all the western states, 
are established by legislative authority, and the laws vary but little in the 
•different states. 

A highway by dedication is the voluntary act of the owner and is only of 
passing interest to our subject, for such a road, when established, is a part 
if the common highway, governed by the general laws. 

A highway by necessity, as the term imparts, is only a privilege, rather 
than a right, to relieve from the unexpected calamity of accident, and as I 
understand, has no well-defined status under our laws — is more, perhaps, a 
well established custom than a fixed law and is of no moment in the present 
•discussion. 

In our own State, we have a defined body of law on this subject, well sus- 
tained, and exemplified by court decisions and long established customs with 
which our farmers and land owners should be familiar, for upon them falls 
the burden of maintenance as well as the duty and interest of safeguarding 
them from undue encroachment. 

A highway established by legislative authority or dedication, when estab- 
lished, inures to the public use and benefit, and subject to same rules and 
regulations, equally without reference to means by which it is established. 
Not so, with a highway from necessity; in the nature of things, that must end 
with the necessity. 

In the brief time we can give to the subject, it is not expected that dis- 
cussion in detail of the several branches of the topic will be undertaken ; suf- 
ficient that we have well established, an excellent system of highways. Ac- 
cepting this, we may consider the public right and the private right. 

To the public belong the right of passage — no more. As incident to the 
right of passage, is the right to improve or repair to render the road passa- 
ble, even to the utmost condition of utility, for ordinary passage common to 
everyone. I speak of the right to repair. Perhaps it is more accurate to say 
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that this right of passage is burdened with the duty to repair, for, under oar^ 
system there is no obligation on the part of the individual to keep his higrh^ 
way in repair, that burden beincr imposed on the township or county. 

As I understand the right of passage, it does not include the automobile*, 
electric or steam traction, but such common passaijre as does not abridge that 
right in another. Briefly stated, that is all the right the public has m oar 
common country highways. Every other right — in ract, every right incident 
to ownership-subject to the easement or servitude of the highway remains 
to the individual; he may use it in any way not incompatible with the public 
enjoyment; may grow grass, trees, fruit or timber thereon; has a right to the 
minerals, if any, and may remove any product at his pleasure. And also re- 
tains the privilege of paying taxes thereon at the same rate as his most pro- 
ductive field. 

In defence of his ownership, he has the same rights and remedies against 
trespass or unlawful possession as he has to any portion of his holding. Al- 
ready the process of undermining these rights by apparently harmless legis- 
lation has oe^un. A law which, if administered by its strict letter may be 
useful, certainly not harmful, is the means, as I understand its practice, of 
imposing upon the individual land owner — I refer to the law under which our 
county boards (board of supervisors) authorize or permit the erection of tele- 
graph lines; it is but a license to the corporation to proceed to acquire the 
right of way and erect its line. Ownership includes from the surface height 
and depth indefinitely, or as the old English law declared, as high as Heaven 
and deep as — the other place. 

This rule is a substantial part of our law and emphasizes the stupendous 
gall with which the corporation, in utter disregard of private right and law- 
ful procedure, thrusts the arm and wires of its line among the trees and over 
the field. 

It is this wanton destruction of trees, which irritates me. Among the in- 
sensate and sensate thinc's which bind me to the farm, of two I would name 
the tree and the horse. We cannot have the tree in our cultivated fields. 
The tree and the horse both are best on the road; the one may be crowded 
off by the telegraph and telephone, the other by electric and steam traction. 

It appearing that ownership is complete and absolute, in the individual, 
subject only to the easement of the highway, the question readily occurs. 
What reason is there — is there any reason — why a corporation should acquire 
a money earning right or benefit in, upon or across individual holdings with 
no other effort or expenditure than taking in the utmost spirit of lawlessness? 
It seems that telegraph and telephone lines, electric ways and possibly elec- 
tric and steam traction on the highways are necessary (I doubt the latter) 
but it seems the statutes are ample and liberal by which all lines of public 
utility can acquire a right of way working no substantial injury to persons or 
vested rights, but how to get something for nothing is the problem of the age 
and is well solved in the new use of our highways. Why do these lines seek 
the highway? Some may say the telephone, to be useful, must reach the 
dwellings; granted, but the great through lines of both telegraph and tele- 
phone seek the whghways. 

Comfort, convenience and profit demand that the highway be retained in 
its essential feature, both in construction and use. This is impossible if 
given over to the common and unrestriced use of steam and electricity. The 
learned jurist may decide that the horse must become used to this novel in- 
novation, but no amount of logical reasoning will change the nature of the 
horse. It is not that the horse must give way to a cheaper and preferred 
means of propulsion — it is that his satisfactory and safe use in a highwav, 
common to various forms of mechanical propulsion, is impossible. Probably 
a limited use or use under restrictions of steam or electric traction on the 
highway is necessary, but it should be by license and under restrictions. The 
many miles of our narrow country hard roads built at the expense of the 
farms should be retained for farm use. It seems to me that interest should 
be on the alert to see that the existing order of things is not changed by leg- 
islation cunningly framed to look innocent and harmless, and that proper 
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laws regfulating the use of the roads under the new order of things are 
enacted and enforced when needed. We should pay more attention to the 
enactment of laws and to the enforcement of law. 

The situation seems to be this: The average farmer is g^ood natured, sincere 
and truthful and disposed to accomodate; he suffers these predatory tres- 
passes rather than make trouble or appear close or selfish. If the occupation 
of parts of the highway for an unusual, private or corporate interest were 
temporary only, it might be well for the farmer to treat it in a liberal and 
tolerant spirit, but lapse of time, long use, sometimes establishes a right; 
long acquiesence makes custom; custom, in time, makes law. 

I am not advocating a narrow policy, opposing progress and improvement, 
nor would I advocate war upon or undue opposition to corporations. Where 
the private interest clashes with the corporate interest, treat it fairly, but the 
corporation should be amenable to the same law, as carefully, and strictly en- 
forced as against you or me where our property or personal rights are in- 
volved. I do say that it is time the fact be recognized that our highways 
ought not to be diverted from the purpose of their creation nor be burdened 
except under the sanction of law recognizing the individual right. We ail 
want the railroad, telegraph and telephone, but often it suits us best on some 
other man's land. 

If A and B are botli benefited by an enterprise, but under the guise of pub- 
lic benefit, A gets the entire burden, is it just? No. Is there a remedy? 
Yes. Let the beneficiary of the profits honestly pay for the burden imposed 
on A. Why is it that men, as directors of corporate interests, will plan and put 
in oberatiou in the corporate name, means and methods which they, in their 
private capacity, would scorn as dishonorable? Is the mad rush to be ahead 
m the new and vast enterprises with no standard of rating except the percent 
profit fostering the spirit which moved the old Quaker who said to his son, 
about to go out into the world, **John, get the money; get it honestly if thee 
can, but John, get the money." 
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